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TKANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 


Ik  this  Translation  I  have  endeavonred  to  avoid,  as  mucli  as  pos- 
sible, the  introdnction  of  new  words;  but,  in  the  original,  varions 
technical  terms  occur,  with  which,  notwithstanding  their  noyeltj  to 
the  English  reader,  I  could  not  dispense;  because  their  rejection 
would  occasion,  in  some  measure,  a  sacrifice  of  sense,  or  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  system  pursued  by  the  author, — ^as  in  Tectonics  and 
ArMtcctonics  for  example.  I  may  also  mention  the  word  scalpturr. 
It  is  not,  I  believe,  in  use  in  our  language,  but  as  scalptura  designates 
a  particular  branch  of  ancient  art,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  Anglicise  it. 
It  may  be  proper  also  to  explain,  that  throughout  the  work  a  dis- 
tinction is  kept  up  between  column  and  pillar^  the  former  denoting 
the  circular  supporting  member  of  the  difierent  orders  of  architec- 
ture, the  latter  the  square  pier.  The  words  formative  and  plastic^ 
likewise,  are  employed  as  convertible  epithets,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances where  the  latter  is  used  in  its  original  and  more  restricted 
aense;  in  these,  however,  its  meaning  may  be  discovered  from  the 
soDtext. 

The  most  learned  of  my  readers  will  be  most  ready  to  make 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  my  task,  which  were  greatly  en- 
hanced, at  least  in  the  notes,  by  the  author's  desire  to  express  his 
ideas  in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  By  the  perhaps  too  unspar- 
ing use  of  ellipsis  he  has  frequently  rendered  his  meaning  obscure 
or  ambiguous.  In  some  instances  I  was  enabled  to  discover  the 
sense  by  my  recollection  of  tbe  monuments  described,  in  many 
others  by  reference  to  the  author's  sources,  and  in  some  cases  I  have 
derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  suggestions  of  Professor 
Donaldson,  wbose  valuable  works  on  the  architectural  remains  of 
Greece  and  Italy  are  so  frequently  referred  to  by  Milller,  and  to 
whom  I  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  my  warmest  thanks  for 
his  obliging  assistance.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  flatter  myself  tliat  I 
have  always  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  I  have  had  to 
enconnter,  and,  in  glancing  over  the  work,  I  still  find  pai3sa<;es 
which  I  should  have  wished  to  am  n:'L 
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It  would  certainly  haye  been  desirable  to  have  the  references 
throughout  the  work  yerified,  but  I  was  withheld  from  making  this 
addition  to  my  labour,  by  their  immense  number,  my  other  engage- 
ments, and  the  difficulty  of  getting  access  to  the  works  referred  to, 
many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  public  libraries. 
Howeyer,  I  haye  in  numerous  instances  consulted  the  authorities 
quoted,  when  I  wished  to  clear  up  any  doubt  or  obscurity;  and  on 
such  occasions  I  haye  yery  rarely  discoyered  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
citation.  When  I  was  aware  of  any  foreign  work  haying  been 
translated  into  English  I  transferred  the  reference  to  the  translation.. 

The  present  work  will  probably  be  followed  by  Miiller  and  Oes- 
terley's  '^  Monuments  of  Ancient  Art,"  when  the  original  work, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Gottingen,  will  haye  been 
completed.  It  is  intended  as  a  companion  to  this  Manual,  and  con- 
tains numerous  plates  illustrating  the  different  periods  of  art,  ac~ 
cording  to  the  system  here  pursued. 

London,  22  Wslbbcr  Stbebt, 
July,  1847. 


The  present  edition  of  this  work,  besides  containing  all  the  addi- 
tions in  the  last  German  edition,  which  were  partly  deriyed  from 
the  manuscripts  of  the  lamented  author,  and  in  great  part  contri- 
buted by  the  Editor,  Professor  Welcker  of  Bonn,  is  enriched  with 
a  considerable  number  of  additions  which  that  eminent  archaeologist 
\&as  so  obliging  as  to  transmit  to  me  while  the  translation  was  pass- 
ing through  the  press.  It  will  be  easy  to  distinguish  his  share  in 
the  work,  as  his  contributions  are  all  enclosed  within  brackets.  The 
paragraph  on  Nineyeh  was  written  before  the  publication  of  Capt. 
Layard's  work,  and  his  discoyeries,  therefore,  are  not  mentioned. 
I  yery  recently  requested  from  Mr.  Welcker  a  supplementary  no- 
tice of  them,  which  I  would  haye  appended  to  the  book,  but  he 
thinks  it  better  to  be  silent  until  he  can  obtain  a  more  connected 
and  leisurely  yiew  of  those  important  discoyeries,  and  be  thus  enabled 
to  treat  the  subject  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  additions,  which  are  with  yery  few  exceptions  confined  to 
the  notes,  amount  altogether  to  seyeral  thousands,  and  this  edition 
is  nearly  a  fourth  larger  than  the  last. 

J.  I^ 

R0TUE8AT,  Matf  18jO. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE, 


As  ilie  book  T?liicli  I  now  present  for  a  second  time  to  the  publiO) 
has  been  found  useful  in  its  earlier  form,  I  have  allowed  the  latter 
to  remain  on  the  whole  unaltered,  and  have  even  marked  several 
new  paragraphs  (§.  75*  157*.  241*  324*.  345*.  345**.)  so  as 
that  the  previous  arrangement  might  not  be  disturbed  by  them.  I 
am  indeed  aware  that  much  other  information  on  inscriptions,  coins, 
and  the  topographical  references  of  monuments  might  be  expected 
in  a  Manual  of  Archseology;  but  I  have  been  forced  bj  my  plan  to 
exclnde  everything  whereby  our  knowledge  of  the  formative  art  in 
antiquity  was  not  immediately  advanced,  and  have  been  obliged, 
therefore,  for  example,  to  treat  coins  merely  as  highly  important  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  but  not  as  monuments  of  the  political  life  and 
commerce  of  the  ancients — the  chief  consideration,  and  which  has 
been  still  too  little  brought  into  view,  in  this  study.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  in  like  manner  convinced,  that  &r  more  can  be  done 
than  this  Manual  attempts,  in  the  exposition  of  the  internal  princi- 
ples by  which  the  artists  were  guided,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
in  the  development  of  their  ideas.  However,  I  have  also,  in  this 
new  edition,  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  its  object  should  be  nothing 
more  than  to  collect  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  previous  treat- 
ment of  the  science,  and,  therefore,  that  it  should  only  communicate 
the  most  certain  and  evident  observations  on  these  questions,  which 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined  in  their  higher  connexion. 
I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  practise  a  similar  self-denial  in  re* 
gard  to  the  mythology  of  art,  on  which  my  views  still  differ  widely 
from  those  which  are  held,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  present  genera- 
tion of  archaeological  inquirers.  If,  as.  they  assert,  the  sculptors  of 
antiquity  sought  consciously  and  designedly  to  express  in  their 
works  certain  fundamental  ideas  of  heathendom,  which  are  therefore 
to  be  interpreted,  so  to  speak,  as  hieroglyphics  of  a  physical  theo- 
logy*  ^^  ought  not,  in  ray  opinion,  to  expect  from  the  artists  of  the 
b^t  era  of  Greek  art  a  greater  knowledge  of  their  hereditary  faith 
than  we  should  from  any  person  among  the  people;  but  every  thing 
else  was,  with  the  creative  spirits  among  the  artists,  an  activity  as 
free  and  peculiar  to  them,  dependent  only  on  the  requirements  of 
their  art,  as  the  development  of  any  my  thus  into  a  Sophoclean  tra- 
gedy. In  whatever  way  this  question,  which  ought  to  receive  in 
our  time  a  thorough  investigation,  may  be  decided,  the  adherents  of 
this  doctrine  cannot  bring  against  the  present  Manual  the  reproach 
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that  it  gives  little  information  regarding  an  ancient  system  of  theo- 
logy which  can  be  discovered  alone  from  works  of  art. 

But  I  have  so  much  the  more  endeavoured  to  complete,  define 
more  precisely,  and  arrange  more  accurately  the  fiEicts  which  should 
find  a  place  in  my  book.  The  great  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
ancient  art  during  the  last  few  years  have  not  been  patched  on,  in 
notices  hastily  raked  together,,  but  have,  with  continued  attention, 
been  interwoven  with  the  whole.  The  numerous  criticisms  to  which 
the  work  has  been  subjected  on  the  part  of  various  learned  archsBo- 
legists,  have  also  been  carefully  turned  to  account.  But,  altogether, 
I  may  say  that  the  labour  attending  this  second  edition  has  been 
scarcely  less  than  that  which  was  at  first  expended  on  the  entire 
work. 

I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  have  always  hit  the  proper  medium 
between  scantiness  and  superfluity  of  materials.  Those  who  possess 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  readily  discover  the  principles  which 
I  laid  down  for  myself  aa  to  the  facts  and  monuments  which  the 
work  should  embrace;  but  in  many  cases,  however,  I  might  be 
guided  merely  by  a  subjective,  sometimes  by  a  momentary  feeling. 
My  task  was  rendered  more  difficult  from  the  circumstance  that  I 
intended  my  book  to  form  at  the  same  time  a  basis  for  oral  exposi- 
tions and  a  Manual  for  the  private  student,  as  a  separation  of  the 
two  objects  might  not  be  advisable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
studies.  Hence  there  is  more  matter  given  in  this  book  than  can 
be  developed  and  exhausted  in  an  academical  course  of  a  hundred 
lectures;  and  although,  perhaps,  it  might  be  ma<le  the  basis  of 
archsdolo^ical  prelections  of  very  difierent  kinds,  yet  each  lecturer 
might  still  employ  a  free  and  independent  method  of  his  own;  in- 
deed, the  author  himself  has  latterly  found  it  the  best  plan  to  anti- 
cipate in  the  first  or  historical  part  what  it  is  most  important  to 
know  on  the  technics,  forms  and  subjects  of  ancient  art,  without  be- 
ing the  less  convinced  on  that  account  that  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  second  part  is  of  essential  advantage  to  the  study. 


EXPLANATION  OP  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  METHODS 

OF  CITATION. 


C.  A.  stands  for  Catalogas  Artificam  (hj  Sillig). 

C.  L    —    Coipns  Insciiptioniun  Gracamm  (by  Bockh). 
B.  N.    —    Doctrina  Numoram  (by  Eckhel). 

D.  A*  EL    —    Denkmaler  der  Alten  Knnst,  see  page  18. 

6.    —    Gal^e,  Galeria.        G.  M.    —    Galt^rie  Mytbologiqae  (by  Millin). 

g.    —    gens  (in  the  so-called  fomily  coins). 

InsL    —    Icstitnto  di  Corrispondenaa  Ardieologic%  see  page  17. 

M.    —    Maseom,  Mns^e,  Museo. 

M.  L    Mon.  In.    —    Monnmenti  Inediti,  Monumens  inc^dits. 

N.    —    NmnL       N.  Brit.    —    Yetenim  popnl.  et  regum  numi,  qui  in  Ma« 

seo  Britannico  assenrantur  (by  T.  Combe). 
N.  H.    —     Natnralis  Historia  (by  Pliny). 
N.  Pomp.     —    Pompeiana,  New  Series  (by  Sir  W.  Gell); 
No.    —    Nunber  (in  the  enameration  of  Monuments). 
OL    —    Olympiad. 
P.  gr.    —    Pierres  grav^. 

pa.    M.  PCI.    —    B  Museo  Pio-CIemeatiMs  see  page  17. 
V.    —    Villa. 

In  the  titles  of  books  B.  denotes  Beilin^  F.  Fiienze^  L.  London,  N.  Napoli,  P. 
Paris,  B.  Boma,  V.  Yenezia. 

In  the  Mythological  Division  the  single  initial  letters  constantly  denote  the 
deity  named  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  heading  of  the  Section. 

The  figures  accompanying  the  Letter  L.  denote  the  numbers  of  the  antiquities 
in  the  Mus^  Royal  in  the  Louvre  according  to  the  D^turiptixm  of  1830.  Csee  p. 
288.),  those  with  the  antiquities  of  Dresden,  the  numoerb'  m  tne  Catalogue  of 
1883  (see  p.  292.),  and  those  maildng  the  antiquities  of  Munich  are  taken  from 
the  Description  of  the  Glyptotheca  by  Klenze  and  Schom.  The  antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum  are  sometimes  quoted  by  the  numbers  which  they  had  in 
the  year  1822. 

R.  with  a  number  cites  the  remark  on  the  paragraph ;  the  number  alone  re- 
fers to  the  division  of  the  §.  itself.  The  Remarks  always  belong  to  that  divi- 
sion of  the  §.  which  has  the  corresponding  No.  on  the  margin. 


X  EXPLANATIONS  OF  ABBREVIATIONS,  &c. 

Bouill.  The  work  of  Bouillon  the  painter  (see  p.  17.)  is,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  always  quoted  so  as  that  the  nninhers  of  the  plates  run  on  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  each  Tolnme. 

Micali's  Engravings  (see  p.  160.)  are  always  quoted  in  the  new  and  enlarged 
form  of  the  work,  if  the  earlier  edition  is  not  expressly  mentioned. 

Mionnet's  Erapr.  refers  to  the  impressions  of  coins  enumerated  in  the  Cata- 
logue d'une  Collection  d'Empreintes.  Paris  an.  8.,  and  which  are  in  the  archeso- 
logical  collection  of  Gottingen,  together  with  numerous  additional  impressions 
from  the  same  hand.  The  latter  are  quoted  by  the  numbers  which  they  bear  in 
Mionnet's  Description  de  M^dailles  antiques  Grecques  et  Bomaines.  Mlonnet 
PL  denotes  the  volume  of  engravings  which  accompanies  the  Description. 

In  the  enumeration  of  monuments  of  one  kind  a  semicolon  between  the  re- 
ferences denotes  the  difference  ot  the  monument.  Jbor  example  two  different 
status  are  indicated  by  M.  FCl.  ii,  30. ;  M.  Cap.  iii,  32.  one  and  the  same  bj 
M.  PCI.  i,  12.  BouUl.  i,  15. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A.    THEORETICAL    PORTION. 

I.    ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  ABT. 

§^  1.     Abt  is  a  representation,  that  is  an  activity  by  means  1 
of  irhicli  something  mtemal  or  spiritual  is  revealed  to  sensa — 
Its  only  object  is  to  represent,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  its  2 
being  satisfied  therewith  from  all  practical  activities  which 
are  directed  to  some  particular  purpose  of  external  life. 

2.  Because  the  exercise  of  art  is  aimless  it  is  often  called,  especially 
imong  nations  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  a  sport,  Ituku.  Useful  in 
contradistinction  to  fine  art  is  mere  handicraft. 


2.  The  more  inmiediate  determination  in  art  depends  espe-  1 
cially  on  the  kind  of  connexion  between  the  internal  and  the 
external,  the  representing  and  the  represented.     This  con-  2 
nexion  must  absolutely  be  one  imparted  of  necessity  in  the 
nature  of  man,  not  assumed  from  arbitrary  regulation.     It  is  3 
not  a  subject  of  acquisition,  although  it  may  exercise  greater 
or  less  influence  on  differetit  natures  and  dijBTerent  stages  of 
civilization. 

3.  The  spiritual  significance  of  a  series  of  tones,  the  character  and 
ezpieesicHi  of  a  countenance,  are  not  learned,  although  more  strongly 
and  delicately  felt  by  one  thni  another.  Nature  herself  has  established 
this  sympathy  of  the  mind  with  sensible  forms,  and  on  it  all  art  depends. 

3.  At  the  same  time  this  correspondence  in  art  is  so  close  1 
and  intimate  that  the  internal  or  spiritual  momentum  imme* 
diately  impels  to  the  external  representation,  and  is  only  com- 
pletely developed  in  the  mind  by  the  representation.  Hence  2 
the  artistic  activity  is  from  the  very  beginning  in  the  soul 
directed  to  the  external  manifestation,  and  art  is  universally 
regarded  as  a  nudkinfff  a  creating  (art,  ^^X'^i)- 

1.  The  artistic  representation,  according  to  Kant,  Eritik  der  XJrtheil- 
ikrait,  B.  251,  is  a  reprebentation  properly  so  called,  vwrvTmaig,  exhibition 
and  not  a  characterism  like  language  which  is  only  a  means  for  the  re- 
production of  Botionff,  and  does  not  immediately  represent  thenu 

A 


S  INTRODUCTION. 

1  4.    The  external  or  representing  in  art  is  a  sensible  form. 

2  Now  the  sensible  form  which  is  capable  of  expressing  an 
internal  life  can  be  created  by  the  fancy,  or  present  itself  to 

3  the  external  senses  in  the  world  of  reality.  But  as  even  or- 
dinary vision,  and  much  more  every  artistic  exercise  of  sight, 
is  at  the  saraa  time  an  activity  of  the  fancy,  the  form-creat- 
ing fancy  in  general  must  be  designated  as  the  chief  faculty 
of  representation  in  art 

3.  ''  The  painter  really  paints  with  the  eye ;  his  art  is  the  art  of  see- 
ing with  regularity  and  beauty.  Seeing  is  here  entirely  active,  quite  a 
formative  activity."  Novalis  iL  s.  127.  The  difference,  therefore,  be- 
tween imitative  and  ficeely-creative  art  is  not  so  distinot  as  it  may  ap- 
pear. 

5.  The  creative  fanciful  conception  of  the  artistic  form  is 
accompanied  by  a  subordinate  but  closely  connected  activity 
— the  representation  of  the  form  in  the  materials — ^which  we 
call  execution. 

For  example,  the  representation  of  the  musical  tone  by  song  or  instru- 
ments, of  the  form  of  an  organic  body  in  stone  or  by  colours.  The  less 
the  artistic  activity  is  developed,  the  less  is  the  execution  separate  from 
the  creation  of  the  form,  and  the  fiishioning  in  the  materials  seemt  to  be 
the  first,  the  original  object. 

6.  To  the  internal  or  represented  in  art — ^the  spiritual 
life  whose  corresponding  and  satisfying  expression  is  the  ar- 
tistic form,  the  soiJ  of  thb  body — ^we  apply  the  term  artistic 
ideOy  understanding  thereby,  in  quite  a  general  way,  the  mood 
and  activity  of  the  mind  from  which  proceeds  the  conception 
of  the  particular  form. 

Even  a  work  of  art  copied  from  nature  has  still,  however,  its  internal 
life  in  the  artistic  idea,  that  is,  in  the  mental  emotion  to  which  the  con- 
templation of  the  object  gave  rise. 

7.  The  artistic  idea  is  never  an  idea  in  the  ordinary  sense 
(Die  Eunstidee  ist  niemals  ein  Begriff),  inasmuch  as  the  lat- 
ter is  a  frame  into  which  different  phenomena  may  fit,  whereas 
the  artistic  idea  must  stand  in  the  most  intimate  agreement 
with  the  altogether  particular  form  of  the  work  (§.  3),  and 
therefore  must  itself  be  altogether  particular;  hence  also  the 
idea  of  a  work  of  art  can  never  be  rendered  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner  by  language,  which  is  merely  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas  or  notiona 

This  idea  has  no  expression  except  the  work  of  art  itself.  Represen- 
tation of  notions  in  art  (for  example,  truth)  is  only  apparent.  A  notion 
is  not  represented  by  a  work  of  art,  but  rather  a  sum  of  concrete  ideas 
and  impressions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Allegory  which  indicates 
notions  by  external  shapes,  with  the  consciousness  of  their  difference,  is 
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a  plftj  of  the  inielleet  which  does  not,  strfctlj  speaking,  lie  within  the 
spheie  of  the  artiatic  activity. 

8.  The  artistic  idea  is  rather  an  idea  of  a  peeuUar  indivi-  l 
dual  kind,  which  is  at  the  same  time  united  with  a  strong 
and  lively  feeling  of  the  soul,  so  that  sometimes  idea  and  2 
feeling  lie  combined  in  one  spiritual  condition  (an  obscure 
mood),  sometimes  the  idea  comes  forward  more  detached, 
but  jet  in  the  creation  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the  artistic 
form  the  feeling  remains  predominant 

1.  Schiller,  in  his  correspondence  with  G6the  (voL  vi.  Letter  784,  p. 
34),  speaks  in  an  interesting  manner  of  the  oUotMre  total  idea  which  pre- 
cedes the  production  of  a  work  of  art,  as  the  germ  goes  before  the  plant. 
Schiller's  Auserlesene  Briefe  iii.  s.  228. 

2.  The  artistic  idea  of  a  simple  melody  which  expresses  a  certain 
mood  of  the  soul  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  kindred  work  in  sculp- 
ture. The  music  of  a  dithyramb  and  a  Bacchian  group  have  to  repre- 
sent nigh-related  ideas,  but  the  group,  even  without  taking  into  account 
the  more  fixed  sensible  impression  of  the  artistic  forms,  represents  the 
idea  on  which  it  is  based  in  more  perfect  development  and  with  greater 
distinctness. 


n.  THE  SIMPLEST  AND  MOST  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  ART. 

9.  The  laws  of  art  are  nothing  else  than  the  conditions  I 
under  which  alone  the  sensibility  of  the  soul  can  be  excited 
to  agreeable  emotions  by  external  forms ;  they  determine  the  2 
artistic  form  according  to  the  demands  of  sensibility,  and 
have  their  foundation  therefore  in  the  constitution  of  the 
sensitive  faculty. 

2.    This  constitution  is  here  merely  recognised  in  its  manifestations ; 
the  investigation  of  it  belongs  to  psychology. 

10.  The  artistic  form  must  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to 
excite  a  connected  emotion  in  the  sensitive  faculty,  possess  a 
general  conformity  to  laws,  which  is  manifested  in  the  obser- 
vance of  mathematical  relations  or  organic  forms  of  life; 
without  this  regularity  it  ceases  to  be  artistic  form. 


nffecU  us  only  by  incorporating  itself  with  mathematical  rela- 
tions, and  sculpture  only  by  investing  itself  with  the  organic  forms  of 
nature ;  if  they  tear  themselves  away  from  these  they  lose  the  ground 
on  which  they  can  find  access  to  our  minds. 

11.  But  this  conformity  to  law  is  not  in  itself  capable  of 
expressing  an  internal  life;  it  is  only  a  condition  of  repre- 
sentation, the  boundaiy  of  the  artistic  forms  which  range  to 
and  bo  within,  modifymg,  but  on  the  whole  preserving  this 
conformity. 


4  INTRODUCTION. 

This  is  the  relation  of  the  harmonic  laws  to  melody,  of  the  law  of 
equilibrium  in  rhythm  to  the  multiplicity  of  meaauree,  of  the  oiganie 
fondament&l  form  to  the  particular  formations  of  the  plastic  art;  yiz. 
that  these  laws  indeed  condition  the  representation,  but  do  not  yet  con- 
tain any  representation  in  iiiemselves. 

12.  Whilst  this  regularity  is  the  first  requisite  in  the  ar- 
tistic form  generally,  beauty  is  a  more  immediate  predicate 
of  the  artistic  form  ia  reference  to  sensation.  We  call  those 
forms  beautiful  which  cause  the  soul  to  feel  in  a  manner  that 
k  is  grateful,  truly  salutary  and  entirely  conformable  to  its 
nature,  which,  as  it  were,  produce  in  it  yibrations  that  are  in 
accordance  with  its  inmost  structure. 

Although  the  theory  of  art,  by  such  a  definition,  consigns  the  further 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  to  sssthetios  as  a  part  of  psy- 
chology ;  it  may  be  seen,  however,  even  from  what  has  been  laid  down, 
how  the  beautiful  severs  itself  from  that  which  merely  pleases  the  senses, 
and  also  why  desire  and  personal  interest  are  shut  out  from  its  enjoy- 
ment. ^  I  wish  some  one  would  try  to  banish  the  notion  and  even  the 
word  beauty  from  use,  and  as  is  right  put  trtoh  in  its  most  complete  sense 
in  its  place."    Schiller,  Briefwechsel  II.  s.  293. 

1  13.  As  the  soul  naturally  strives  after  this  grateful  and 
salutary  emotion  in  its  sensitive  life,  so  the  beautiful  is  cer- 
tainly a  principle  of  art,  without,  however,  being  ever  in  itself 
an  object  of  representation,  artistic  idea  in  the  above  sense, 

^        as  the  latter  (§.  7)  is  always  an  absolutely  particular  idea  and 

2  sensation.  On  the  contrary,  beauty,  earned  to  the  highest 
point,  even  stands  in  direct  hostility  against  every  endeavour 
to  produce  something  particular. 

2.  Hence  the  profound  apophthegm  of  Winckelmann  (vii.  76),  that 
perfect  beauty,  like  the  purest  water,  must  have  no  peculiarity.  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  the  beautifid  or  characteristic  is  an  important 
principle  of  art.  A  thorough  destruction  of  beauty  and  regularity  by 
exaggerated  characterizing  is  caricature ;  on  the  contrary  a  partial,  on 
the  whole  self-neutralizing  destruction  (dissonance,  arrhyijmiy,  apparent 
disproportion  in  architecture)  may  become  an  important  means  of  repre- 
sentation. 

14  The  sublime  and  the  graceful  may  be  regarded  as  op- 
posite points  in  the  chain  of  sensations  which  is  denoted  by 
the  beautiful;  the  former  demands  from  the  soul  an  energy 
of  feeling  wound  up  to  the  limits  of  her  power,  the  latter 
draws  h^  of  itself,  without  any  exaltation  of  her  force,  into 
a  circle  of  agreeable  sensations. 

15.  It  lies  in  the  notion  of  a  work  of  art  as  an  intimate 
combination  of  an  artistic  idea  with  external  forms,  that  it 
must  have  a  unity  to  which  everything  in  the  work  may  be 
refeired,  and  by  which  the  different  parts,  whether  succes- 
sively or  simultaneously  existing,  may  be  so  held  together, 
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that  the  on^  as  it  were,  demands  the  other  and  makes  it 
necessary.    The  work  must  be  one  and  a  whole. 


TO.    DIVISION  QP  ABT. 


1&  The  diyisioik  of  art  is  especially  dependent  on  the  1 
nature  of  the  forms  by  means  of  wnich  it  represents,  although 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  even  artistic  ideas,  in  intimate 
agreement  with  artistic  forms,  are  of  difierent  kinds  in  dif- 
ferent arts,  at  their  first  dawning.  Now,  all  forms  to  2 
which  belongs  a  definite  conformity  to  laws,  are  fitted  to  be- 
come artistic  forms,  particularly  the  mathematical  forms  and 
proportions,  on  which  depend  in  nature  the  figures  of  the 
celestial  bodies  and  their  systems,  and  the  forms  of  mineral 
bodies;  and,  2dly,  the- organic  shapes  in  which  life  on  our 
earth  is  more  largely  and  highly  developed  In  this  way  art 
appears,  as  it  were,  a  second  nature  which  repeats  and  renews 
her  proce8se& 

17.  In  connexion  herewith  we  note  the  circumstance,  that  1 
the  more  obscure  and  undeveloped  the  conception  contained 
in  the  artistic  idea,  the  more  do  the  mathematical  relations 
suffice  for  its  representation;  but  the  clearer  and  more  defi- 
nite that  conception  becomes,  the  more  are  the  fonns  borrowed 
from  more  highly  and  largely  developed  organic  nature.  Now,,  2 
as  the  scientific  intellect  completely  penetrates  only  those 
mathematical  relations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  can  never  re- 
solve organic  life  in  the  same  decree  into  comprehension,  so 
also  the  artistic  fancv  appears  only  in  those  forms  freely  cre- 
ative, independent  of  external  nature,  whereas  in  the  latter 
it  is  more  fettered  and  altogether  confined  to  the  observation 
of  what  is  externally  present 

1.  Bhythmio,  munc  and  arohitectnre,  which  operate  by  mathematical 
piopoirtioiis,  lepreaeat  ideas  of  a  more  obecaxe  deecriptioii — ^whioh  are 
ka  developed  and  articulate.  The  fundamental  forms  of  the  universe, 
bat  not  of  any  individual  life^  are  forms  of  the  same  kind  in  time  and 
Bpaoe.  The  forms  of  vegetative  life  (landscape-painting)  admit  of  more 
distinctness  of  oonoeption ;  but  those  of  the  highest  animal  life  in  the 
greatest  degree  (historical  painting,  sculpture).  We  even  find  that  the 
saimal  kingdom  is  not  shut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  artistio  forms  of 
the  first  kind ;  there  are  musical  and  arohiteotonio,  but  no  plastic  in* 
Btincts.  Every  art  fidls  when  it  would  employ  its  forms  otherwise  than 
^HSieeably  to  their  destination ;  mudo^  for  instanoe^  when  it  jMntUs, 


18.    Every  form  presupposes  a  quantity,  which  may  be  i 
either  given  in  time  or  in  space,  in  succession  or  co-existence. 
Time  only  comes  to  view  and  separate  measurable  quantity 
oy  movement    And  indeed  movement  is  so  much  the  more 
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to  be  regarded  as  a  pure  time-magnitude,  the  less  that  which 
belongs  to  space — ^the  moving  body  and  the  line  of  movement 
2  — comes  into  consideration.  Such  a  pure  time-magnitude  is 
the  musical  tone  in  reality,  which,  as  such,  rests  altogether  on 
the  degree  of  rapidity  in  the  regidar  vibrations  of  the  sound- 
ing body.  The  art  which  obtains  the  most  perfect  expression 
of  artistic  ideas  from  the  succession  and  combination  of  these 
quicker  or  slower  vibrations  is  musia 

3.  Mtuice  esi  exercUium  arithmeticos  occvUum  TteKientia  se  numerare  ani- 
mif  Leibnitz.  Kant  (p.  217)  limits  too  much  this  correct  observation 
when  he  maintains  that  Mathematics  is  merely  the  conditio  sing  qua  non 
of  the  musical  impression,  but  "  has  not  the  slightest  participation  in 
the  charms  and  mental  emotions  to  which  music  gives  rise."  With  the 
musical  tone,  which  alone  cannot  make  itself  manifest,  sound  4b  neces- 
sarily combined  in  production ;  that  is  the  wave  of  sound  striking  on 
the  ear,  which  is  evidently  formed  differently  in  different  instmments, 
and  is  not  defined  in  a  purely  quantitative  and  measurable,  but  in  a  really 
qualitative  manner. 

1  19.^  The  musical  tone  may  be  called  a  disguised  time- 
magnitude,  inasmuch  as  the  difference  of  tones,  which  is  but 
quantitative  in  reality,  is,  from  the  constitution  of  our  sense, 
changed  ere  it  reaches  the  mind  into  an  apparently  qualita- 

2  tive  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tones  again  are  de- 
termined in  their  duration  by  another  species  of  artistic  forms 
in  which  the  quantitative,  the  measuring  of  a  time-magnitude 
distinctly  presents  itself  to  the  mind, — ^in  which  we  have  the 

3  consciousness  of  measuring  and  counting.  The  art  which  ex- 
presses its  ideas  by  this  kind  of  measures  is  rhythmic,  which 
can  never  by  itself  alone  appear  as  an  art,  but  must  enter  into 
combination  with  all  arts  that  represent  by  movement. 

2.  Rhythmic  measures  tones  and  movements  of  bodies.  Moreover 
the  notion  of  rhythm  finds  application  also  in  the  arts  which  represent 
in  space,  and  here  denotes  a  simple  easily  oomprehended  relation  of 
quantities  to  one  another.  Rhythmic  applied  to  language  and  condi- 
tioned by  this  material  is  metric. 


1  20.  Another  series  of  arts  with  time  conjoins  space,  with 
the  measure  of  movement  its  quality  or  kind  and  manner. 
Man  can  only  realize  such  a  representation  in  time  and  space 

2  simultaneously  by  the  movement  of  his  own  body.  This  series 
of  arts  reaches  its  highest  point  in  mimic  orchestics,  an  ex- 
pressive art  of  dancing  in  which,  besides  the  rhythm  of  the 
movement,  its  quality  or  manner,  the  beautiful  and  signiii- 

3  cant  gesture  is  artistic  form.  But  manifestations  of  such  an 
artistic  activity  pervade  in  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to 
the  dispositions  of  individuals  and  nations,  the  whole  of  life, 
and  are  combined  with  various  art^. 
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2.  The  mimio  art  iii  ittel^  when  oombined  with  the  oiatoiioal  arts,  ii 
called  cMomatum,  among  the  Greeks  nfUim,  ffx4/K«r«. 

3.  Every  movement  and  gesture  tpeah  to  ns  involantarilj ;  without 
design  we  constantly  represent  spiritual  life.  To  regulate  tlds  involun- 
tary leimsentation  was  a  main  point  in  Greek  education.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  by  habituating  to  outward  dignity  and  a  noble  bearing  the 
mind  would  be  also  tuned  to  vu^^vm  and  xet^Mutyadiu.  Gymnastics 
likewise,  espedally  in  the  exercise  of  the  Pentathlon,  took  the  form  of 
an  artistic  representation  allied  to  orchestics.  We  find  that  the  arts  in 
which  man  appears  aetinff  by  yoioe  and  gesture  were  on  the  whole  mocfa 
eariier  developed  than  the  aperative  arts  which  require  an  outward  ma- 
terial Only  the  former,  therefore,  belonged  in  Greece  to  general  liberal 
education.  Comp.  Wachsmuth  Hellen.  Alterthumskunde,  II,  iL  s.  311  ff. 
Bat  the  living  plastics  of  the  gymnic  games  and  choral  dances  were  after- 
wards promoted  and  exalted  in  a  surprising  manner  by  sculpture  in  stone 
and  brass. 

21.  The  arts  vhich  exhibit  in  $pace  alone  (those  of  de-  1 
sign)  cannot,  like  music,  represent  by  pure  (arithmetical)  quan* 
tity,  inasmuch  as  what  belongs  to  space  must  always  be  at 
the  same  time  defined  as  figure,  and  therefore  qualitativa 
They  have  only  two  means  of  representing,  viz.  by  the  form  2 
that  admits  of  aeometric  definition,  and  the  organic  corporeal 
form  which  is  closely  combined  with  the  conception  of  ufe. 

1.  ISme  oonesponds  to  the  line  in  space — Cleaving  out  of  view  its  par- 
ticular direefcion  ud  indination^-therefore  to  a  thing  unsusceptible  of 
external  repxesentation  and  nowhere  existing. 

8.  The  organic  in  its  more  enlarged  sense  comprehends  the  vegeta- 
tive. 

22l    Geometric  forms  may  unquestionably  even  by  them-  i 
selves  be  cultivated  according  to  artistic  laws  and  become 
artistic  form ;  however,  this  species  of  artistic  forms  appears, 
for  reasons  which  He  in  the  relation  of  art  to  the  remaining 
life  of  men  and  nations,  almost  never  independent  and  purely 
representative,  but  in  general  fettered  to  a  creative  industry 
which  ^ms  at  satisfying  a  particular  want  of  life  (§  1, 2).   From  2 
this  alliance  springs  a  series  of  arts  which  form  and  perfect 
vessels,  implements,  dwellings,  and  places  of  assembly,  on  the 
one  hand  indeed  agreeably  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed, but,  on  the  other,  in  conformity  with  sentiments  and 
artistic  ideaa     We  call  this  class  of  artistic  activities  tec-  3 
tonics.     Their  highest  point  is  architectonics,  which  rises 
most  above  the  trammels  of  necessity  and  may  become  power^ 
fully  representative  of  deep  feelings. 

3b  I  have  here  tried  to  introduce  the  expression  teetofdet  to  denote  a 
adentific  notion  which  we  can  scarcely  dispense  with,  although  in  doing  so 
I  did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  among  the  ancients,  masons  and  joiners  in- 
d«^j  but  not  workers  in  day  and  metal,  were  called  rtKTwti  in  special  use 
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of  the  tenn.  I  have  in  tbis  work  employed  it  in  the  general  sense  which 
lies  in  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Oomp.  Weloker,  Bhein.  Museum  fur 
PhiL  Bd.  ii.  8.  463.  [B.  Curtius  in  Cotta's  Eunsthlatt,  1845,  a.  41.]— Ar- 
chitecture dearly  shows  what  influence  may  be  exercised  over  the  ha- 
man  mind  by  geometric  forms  and  proportions.  But  so  soon  as  it  leaves 
the  geometrically  constructible  figure,  it  appropriates  a  foreign  art,  as  in. 
animal  and  vegetable  ornaments.  Antiquity,  with  correct  sentiment, 
first  admitted  the  latter  in  portable  articles,  cauldnms,  thrones,  and  the 
like.  The  art  of  gardening  may  be  called  an  application  of  architecture 
to  vegetable  life. 

1  23.  The  peculiar  oharacter  of  these  arts  rests  on  the  union 
of  conformity  to  the  proposed  end  with  the  artistic  represen- 
tation, two  principles  which  are  still  but  little  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  the  simpler  works  of  the  kind ;  but  in 
the  higher  problems  they  always  stand  more  distinctly  apart 

2  without  however  losing  their  necessary  connexion.  Hence 
the  chief  law  of  those  arts  is  that  the  artistic  idea  of  the  work 
must  naturally  spring  from  its  destination  to  satisfy  a  lively 
and  deep  feeling. 

1.  A  vessel  for  a  simple  object  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  beautifdl 
from  the  very  circumstance  that  it  is  fitted  for  its  end ;  and  the  inti- 
mate dependence  of  ventutas  and  dignitas  on  tUUiias  also  in  architecture 
is  finely  brought  out  by  Cicero  de  (h:.  iii,  46.  However,  in  the  rites  per- 
taining to  the  worship  the  artistic  idea  naturally  first  separates  itself  from 
external  usefulness.  The  Gk)thic  church  is  not  indebted  to  utility  for  its 
height,  the  striving  upwards  of  all  its  parts.  Here  necessity  often  gives 
merely  the  occasion,  and  the  fancy  appears  almost  freely  creative  in  the 
composition  of  geometric  forms. 


1  24.  Those  arts  which  represent  by  the  oi^nic  natural  forms 
derived  from  life,  are  essentially  imitative  (S.  17, 2)  and  depend 
on  the  artistic  study  of  nature,  as  only  tlie  actual,  organic, 
natural  form  stands  in  that  necessary  and  intimate  connexion 
with  spiritual  life  (§.  2,  3),  possesses  that  universal  signifi- 

2  cance  from  which  art  takes  its  rise.  But  the  artist  is  capable 
of  attaining  a  conception  of  the  organic  form  which  shall 
stand  above  individual  experience,  and  find  therein  the  fun- 
damental form  of  the  most  exalted  ideaa 

2.  A  perfectly  developed  natural  form  is  just  as  little  frimished  by  ex- 
perience as  a  pure  mathematical  proportion,  but  it  may  be  felt  out  from 
what  has  been  experienced,  and  seized  in  the  moment  of  inspiration. 
The  true  and  genuine  ideality  of  the  best  Greek  art  rests  on  the  striving 
after  such  a  conception  of  organism.  0.  F.  von  Rumohr  speaks  with 
much  discernment  of  the  opposite  tendencies  of  the  idealists  and  realists 
in  art  and  theory.  Italienische  Forschungen  i.  s.  1 — 167.  [Letters  of  F. 
Thiersch  and  Rumohr  in  Oreuzer  Zur  Arch&oL  ii.  s.  82 — 89.  and  Creuzer 
i.  s.  59  ff.  m  direct  oppoution  to  Rumohr.] — ^The  combinations  of  the 
lower  forms  of  nature  with  one  another  and  with  those  of  man  (grifi&ns, 
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oentaxm,  wixiged  figures)  are  partly  justified  byieligioiu  belief,  and  they 
belonged  in  the  best  times  to  dtoorative  sculptiure.  In  Arabesque  the  ma« 
thematiGal  ground-lines  of  buildings  and  vessels  are  for  purposes  of  de- 
coration played  over  in  a  firee  manner  into  vegetable  and  even  animal 
forms.  *^  A  kind  of  painting  which  employs  all  natural  forms  in  &ntaft- 
tic  composition  and  combination,  to  express  allegorical  forms  merely  in 
an  illusive  manner."  Schom,  Umriss  einer  Theorie  der  bild.  Kunst. 
1835.  s.  38. 

25.  Now  these  arts  are  distingoished  from  one  another  in  1 
this,  that  the  one,  sculpture  or  tne  plastic  art,  places  bodilj 
before  us  the  organic  forms  themselves  (only  that  the  differ-  2 
enoe  of  material  often  makes  changes  of  form  necessary  in 
order  to  attain  a  similar  impression),  and  that  the  other,  de-  3 
sign  or  the  graphic  art,  merely  produces  by  means  of  light 
and  shade  the  appearance  of  bodies  on  a  surface,  inasmuch  as 
the  eye  only  perceives  corporeal  forms  by  means  of  light  and 
shade. 

1.  .  nxcMT/»ii,  originally  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  (see  below, 
§.  306)  had  already  this  wider  signification  in  the  later  rhetoricians  and 
sophists.    Jacobs  and  Weloker  ad  Philostr.  p.  195. 

%  The  essentially  different  impression  of  the  animate  and  inanimate 
body  forbids  Kperfecdy  true  stereometric  representation;  different  mate- 
rials^ however,  admit  herein  of  different  degrees  of  approximation. 

3.  Design  is  happily  called  by  Kant  the  art  of  illusion  (Sinnen- 
Bcbein) ;  however,  the  eye  also  transforms  every  plastic  work  into  a  pic- 
ture, while  regarding  it  from  a  particular  point  of  view. 

26.  Colour,  so  far  as  regards  external  possibility,  can  in-  1 
deed  be  combined  with  both  arts,  but  in  sculpture  it  operates 
with  so  much  the  less  advantage  the  more  it  tries  to  approach 
nature,  because  in  this  endeavour  to  represent  the  body  com- 
pletely, the  want  of  life  only  strikes  us  the  more  disagree- 
ably; on  the  other  hand  it  enters  quite  naturally  into  com-  2 
bination  with  design,  which  in  itself  represents  more  imper- 
fectly, and  does  not  represent  bodies,  but  merely  the  efiiects 
of  light  upon  them,  to  which  colour  itself  belongs,  and  ele- 
vates design  to  the  art  of  painting.    Oolour,  in  its  nature,  3 
effects,  and  laws,  has  a  great  resemblance  to  sound.  . 

1.  Hence  the  repulsiveness  of  wax  figures;  the  illusion  aimed  at  is 
precisely  what  here  revolts.  The  painted  wooden  images  of  elder  Greek 
art  did  not  try  to  attain  this  fidthf  ul  imitation  of  local  colours. 

3.  Colours  also  probably  only  differ  quantitatively  (according  to  Euler 
by  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  ethereal  fluid).  They  form  a  kind 
of  octave,  produce  ooncord  and  discord,  and  give  rise  to  sensations  simi- 
lar to  those  awakened  by  tones. — Comp.  Q5the's  Farbenlehre,  especially 
the  6th  section  "  Sinnlich-sittliche  Wirkung  der  Farben." 

27.  The  relation  of  sculpture  and  painting,  as  regards  1 
their  capabilities  and  destination,  is  already  hereby  defined 
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2  in  its  main  features.  The  plastic  art  represents  the  organic 
form  in  highest  perfection,  and  justly  holds  hy  its  apex^  the 
form  of  man.  It  must  always  represent  completely  and 
roundly  and  leave  nothing  undefined;  a  certain  restricted- 
ness  in  its  subjects,  but,  on-  the  other  hand,  great  clearness 

3  belongs  to  its  character.  Painting,  which  immediately  repre- 
sents light  (in  whose  wonders  it  rightly  shows  its  greatness), 
and  in  exchange  is  satisfied  with  the  appearance  thereby  pro- 
duced in  the  corporeal  form,  is  capable  of  drawing  much  more 
into  its  sphere  and  making  aU  nature  a  representation  of 
ideas;  it  is  more  suggestive,  but  does  not  designate  so  dis- 

4  tinctly.  The  plastic  art  is  in  its  nature  more  dim^ted  to  the 
quiescent,  the  fixed,  painting  more  to  the  transient;  the  lat- 
ter can  also,  in  that  it  combines  far  and  near,  admit  of  more 
movement  than  the  former.  Sculpture  is  therefore  better 
adapted  for  the  representation  of  character  (^Sog),  painting 

5  for  expression  (ro^  4ra^9j).  Sculpture  is  always  bound  to  a 
strict  regularity,  to  a  simple  law  of  beauty;  painting  may 
venture  on  a  greater  apparent  disturbance  in  detail  (S.  IS, 
note),  because  it  has  richer  means  of  again  neutralizing  it  in 
the  whole. 

5.  The  pictorial  is  by  modems  often  opposed  to  the  beautifo],  the 
plastic  never. 

The  bas-relief  (basso-,  mezzo-,  alto-relievo),  whose  laws  are  difficult  to 
determine,  hovers  between  both  arts.  Antiquity  treated  it  rather  in  a 
plastic  manner,  and  modern  times,  in  which  painting  predominates, 
often  pictorially.  Tdlken  ueber  das  Basrelief.  Berlin  1815.  Scalpture 
(the  art  of  cutting  stones  and  dies)  is  in  general  nothing  else  than  the 
art  of  producing  mediately  a  relief  in  miniature. 


1  28.  The  oratorical  arts  difier  more  from  the  others  in 
their  forms  of  representation  than  these  do  from  one  another. 
They  also  represent  outwardly,  sensibly,  and  follow  external 
laws  of  form  (euphony,  rhythmic),  but  this  external  represen- 
tation (the  sound  striking  on  the  ear)  is  so  little  essential 
and  necessary  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  artistic  production 

%  is  •even  possible  without  it  The  activity  of  the  poet  is  cer- 
tainly more  complicated  than  that  of  other  artists,  and  it  in 
a  manner  makes  double  the  way,  inasmuch  as  certain  series 
of  spiritual  views,  images  of  fancy  spring  out  of  the  spiritual 
basis,  the  artistic  idea,  and  language  then  proceeds  to  seize, 
describe,  and  communicate  these  by  notiona 

2,  It  cannot,  likewise,  be  denied  that  every  discourse  which  excites 
emotions  in  a  satisfactory  and  agreeable  manner  bears  affinity  to  a  work 
of  art ;  this  holds  good  not  merely  of  eloquence,  properly  so  called,  but 
also  of  clear  philosophical  exposition.  Such  a  production  is  not,  how- 
ever, on  that  account,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  called  a  work  of  art. 
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IV.    GENERAL  REFLECTIGNS  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  APPEAR- 
ANCE OF  THE  ARTS^  ESPECIALLY  THE  FORMATIVE. 

29.  The  whole  artistic  activity,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  1 
the  spiritual  life  and  habits  of  a  single  person,  becomes  indi' 
tidualy  on  those  of  an  entire  nation,  national.    It  is  deter-  2 
mined  hj  both  in  the  artistic  ideas  as  well  as  in  the  concep- 
tion of  forms,  and  is  determined  in  different  ways  according 
to  the  changes  in  the  life  of  individuals  and  nations  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  stages  of  development    This  determination  3 
which  art  thereby  receives  we  call  sU/le. 

3.  For  example,  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian  'style ;  the  style  of  Greek 
art  at  particular  epochs ;  that  of  Phidias,  of  Praxiteles.  He  only  has  a 
style  whose  peculiarity  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  determine  energeti- 
oJly  his  whole  artistic  activity.  The  style  conditions  the  conception 
not  merely  of  the  forms  but  also  of  the  idea,  although  it  has  been  re- 
cently attempted  to  confine  it  entirely  to  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  . 
the  material  (§.  25,  2).  Schom  Umriss,  s.  40.  defines  style:  regular 
beauty,  the  musical  or  rhythmical  element  of  form-creation.  On  the 
other  hand,  manner  is  a  false  blending  of  the  personal  with  the  artistic 
activity  from  indolent  habits  or  morbid  tendencies  of  feeling,  whereby 
the  form  is  always  modified  in  a  similar  way  without  regard  to'  the  re- 
qiyirements  of  the  subject. 

30.  The  spiritual  life  which  expresses  itself  in  art  is  con-  1 
nected  in  the  closest  manner  with  the  whole  life  of  the  spirit, 
only  the  constantly  active  impulse  to  representation  makes 
the  artist.  However,  art  universally  stands  most  especially  2 
in  connexion  with  religious  life,  with  the  conceptions  of  deity, 
because  religion  opens  up  to  man  a  spiritual  world  which 
does  not  appear  externally  in  experience,  and  yet  longs  for 
an  outward  representation  which  it  more  or  less  finds  in  art 
according  to  the  different  tendency  of  nations. 

Thus  the  exercise  of  architecture,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  orchestics, 
and  gymnastics,  was  connected  in  Greece  with  the  religious  worship  by 
temple,  statue,  hymn,  chorus,  pcmpoey  and  agonea, 

81.     Religion  will  be  the  more  artistic,  and  in  particular  1 
the  more  plastic,  the  more  its  conceptions  are  representable 
in  an  adequate  manner  in  the  forms  of  the  organic  world. 
A  religion  in  which  the  life  of  deity  is  blended  with  that  2 
which  exists  in  nature  and  finds  its  consummation  in  man 
(as  the  Greek  religion  was),  is  doubtless  especially  favourable 
to  the  plastic  art    However,  even  such  a  religion  still  recog-  3 
nises  at  the  same  time  something  unrepresentable  in  deity, 
something  that  is  not  adequate  to  those  forms;  and  all  parts 
and  phases  of  it  do  not  surrender  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  to  artistic  reprcsentatioa 
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3.  The  religious  feeling  which  dispenses  with  adequate  forms,  we 
call  mystioal;  when  it  seeks  external  forms  they  are  for  the  most  part 
designedly  strange  and  deformed. 

32.  Whilst  the  genuine  artistic  form  demands  an  entire 
correspondence  and  intimate  combination  of  the  spiritual  sig- 
nificance with  the  external  representation,  the  symbol  rests 
on  a  bolder  conjunction  of  the  conceptions  of  divine  beings 
with  outward  objects,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
efforts  of  the  religious  feeling  to  gain  external  aids  and  rest- 
ing points  for  the  aspirations  of  the  souL 

Of  this  description  are  the  animal  symbols  of  Greek  deities ;  only  he 
who  is  penetrated  by  the  particular  feeling  and  faith  sees  the  divine 
life  in  the  animal.  Religious  worship  in  the  strict  sense  is  symbolical; 
art  only  links  itself  to  it,  and  the  symbolical  becomes  subordinate  in 
art  the  more  the  latter  is  developed. 


1  83.  As  the  artistic,  ideas  grow  out  of  conceptions  which 
have  been  formed  and  established  among  nations  in  an  his- 
torical manner,  they  are  of  a  positive  nature;  however,  all 
peculiar  artistic  life  would  cease  if  they  were  completely  po- 
sitive, wherewith  would  necessarily  be  connected  the  estab- 
lishment of  altogether  defined,  and  ever-repeated  forms  (§.  3. 

2  7).  Forms  of  this  kind,  which  are  established  by  regulati<3n 
or  custom,  and  which  set  bounds'  to  the  free  activity  of  art, 
are  called  types. 

2.  A  type  is  adhered  to  in  the  imitation  without  emanating  sponta- 
neously from  the  mind  of  the  artist  as  the  most  suitable  form.  The  so* 
called  ideals  of  the  Grecian  gods  are  not  types ;  they  do  not  preclude  the 
freedom  of  the  artist ;  they  rather  contain  the  strongest  impulse  to  new 
genial  creations. 


34.  It  is  clear  from  every  thing  that  a  people  and  a  time 
in  which  a  deep  and  at  the  same  time  stirring  life,  which  is 
more  supported  than  fettered  by  the  positive  in  religion  and 
customs,  coincides  with  a  living  and  enthusiastic  conception 
of  natural  forms  and  with  the  necessary  mastery  over  the 
materials,  will  be  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  art 
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35.  The  arts  of  design  were  even  in  antiquity  made  a 
subject  of  learning  and  science,  although  never  in  that  gen- 
eral connexion  with  which  it  is  at  the  present  day  attempted 
to  treat  them.  We  here  distinguish  the  following  classes  of 
writers:  Ist,  Artists  who  communicated  rules  of  their  jart 
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and  reflections  on  works  of  excellence.  2d,  Historical  inquir- 
ers into  the  history  of  artista  3d,  Periegetic  authors  who 
described  remarkable  objects  in  places  famed  for  art  4th, 
Sophists  who  took  occasion  for  rhetorical  compositions  from 
works  of  art     5th,  Learned  collectors. 

1.  There  were  ancient  writings,  eommeniarii,  of  architects  on  parti- 
cular buildings  erected  bj  them,  originating  probably  in  reports  (oomp. 
Corp.  Inscr.  n.  160),  by  Theodoras  of  Samos  (1)  about  01.  45,  Gherriphon 
and  Metagenes  (?)  about  55,  Ictinos  and  Carpion,  85,  Philo,  115,  and 
others  in  YitruTius  vii.  Frmi.  The  Nfdi  IloiV/f  which  was  ascribed  to 
the  ancient  Theodoras  or  Philo,  contained,  according  to  a  fragment  (in 
PoUuz  X,  52, 188.  oomp.  Hemsterh.),  general  instruction  in  sacred  archi- 
tecture; oVxodir»ii  of  Philo.  M.  Yitrurius  Pollio,  engineer  under  Ceesar 
and  Augustas,  De  Architectara  libri  x.'  Publ.  by  L.  Marini,  1837,  Annali 
d.  Inst  ArcheoL  riii.  p.  130.  Bullett.  1837.  p.  188.  The  artists  Antigonus, 
Menftchmas,  Xenocrates,  after  Alexander,  and  others.  De  Toreutice, 
Plin.  Blench,  auctor.  xxxiiL  Pasiteles  (a.  u.  700)  wrote  mirahilia  opera. 
Scientific  painters,  Parrhasius  (01.  95),  Euphranor  (107),  Apelles  (112), 
and  others,  wrote  on  their  art  (PI.  EL  xxxy).  Writings  by  painters  and 
sculptors^  Euphranor,  Silanion  (114)  on  symmetry,  Plin.  xxxv,  40,  25. 
Yitmiius  viL  Pr»f.    Laas  vt^l  "k&av  7X1/^9^,  Bekker  Anecd.  Gr.  p.  1182. 

2.  0/  'To'Kw^ayfMwnaoiwTts  v^rovtf  rai  kg  rov{  ^Tiuaruf,  Paus.  V,  20,  1. 
Historians,  treating  of  particular  epochs,  quote  from  these  the  contem- 
poraiy  artists.    On  the  connoisseurship  of  the  ancients,  see  §.  184^  6. 

3.  The  fijrat  source  are  the  Ctoeroni^  iinynretl,  ^t^imyvretl,  fAvcrayayoi, 
d  M  davfuursM  (see  Cic.  Yerr.  iv,  59.  Mystagogi  Jovis  Olympiad  et 
Minervse  Athenis,  Yarro  ap.  Non.  p.  419),  who  lived  by  mythi  and  anec- 
dotes of  art  (Lucian  Philops.  4).  Oomp.  Facius  OoUectan.  198.  Thorlar 
dos  De  gustu  GrsBCorum  antiquitatis  ambitioso,  1797.  B5ttiger  Arch&ol. 
der  Mahlerei,  299. — ^Periegetic  authors:  the  searching  and  comprehen- 
sive  Polemon,  0  vt^tnynriif,  Tntkotcowatg,  about  OL  138,  Heliodorus  on 
Athens,  Hegesandrus,  Aloetas  on  Delphi,  and  numberless  others.  See 
L.  Preller  Polemonis  Perieg.  fragm.  Lpz.  1838.  Pausanias  the  Lydian, 
under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  an  accurate  and  very  intelligent 
writer,  but  who  must  be  altogether  oonoeiyed  as  a  pmegetM,  '£xx«^f 

4.  Descriptions  of  pictures  by  the  rhetorician  Philostratus  (about  220 
p.  C.)  and  the  son  of  his  daughter,  the  younger  Philostratus.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Welcker  Passow  Zschr.  f.  A.  W.  1836.  s.  571.,  from  igUQrance  of 
andent  art.  [Kayser  in  his  ed.  of  Philostr.  1844,  in  the  prooemium  to 
the  Pictures.]  'Ex^^avus  of  libanius  (3147—390)  and  other  rhetori- 
cians. Comp.  Petersen's  four  Programmes  De  Libanio,  HavnisB  1827, 
1828.  The  most  ingenious  of  the  kind  are  some  writings  of  Lucian.  Of 
a  kindred  description  are  the  greater  part  of  epigrams  on  works  of  art, 
regarding  which  see  Heyne,  Commentat.  Soc.  Gott.  x.  p.  80  sqq. 

5.  M.  Terentius  Yarro  De  novem  Disciplinis,  among  these  De  Archi- 
tectara. Plinius  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii — xxxvii.  (Cod.  Bamberg.  Schom's 
Eunstblatt  1833.  IS.  32—51).  J.  Ghr.  Elster  Proleg.  ad  exc.  Pliniana  ex. 
L  XXXV.    Programme  by  BelmstAdt  1838. 
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1  36.  The  modern  treatment  of  ancient  art  since  the  lore 
for  classic  antiquity  was  reyived,  may  be  diyided  into  three 
periods. 

2  I.  The  artistic,  from  about  1450  to  1600.  Ancient  works 
of  art  were  taken  up  with  joy  and  love,  and  collected  with 
zeaL  A  noble  emulation  was  kindled  therein.  There  was 
little  interest  felt  in  them  as  historical  monuments;  enjoy- 
ment was  the  object    Hence  the  restorations  of  works  of  art. 

2.  Henrioi  Oommentatt.  vii.  de  statuis  ant.  mutilatifl  receniiori 
manu  refectis.  Yiteb.  1803  sqq.  4to.  Works  of  art  were  at  no  time 
during  the  middle  ages  entirely  disregarded ;  Nioola  Pisano  (died  1273) 
studied  ancient  sarcophagi  (Cioognara,  Storia  della  Scult.  i.  p.  355) ;  no- 
thing was  done,  however,  towards  guarding  and  preserving.  The  history 
of  the  destruction  of  ancient  Rome  does  not  even  close  with  Sixtus  IV. 
(died  1484 ;  comp.  Niebuhr*B  Kl.  Schriften  433)  ;  however,  thej  went  to 
work  in  a  more  and  more  sparing  spirit.  Gibbon^s  7l8t  cap.  '*  Prospect 
of  the  Ruins  of  Rome  in  the  fifteenth  century."  Collections  began  aa 
early  as  Cola  Rienzi,  that  aper  of  antiquity  (1347),  with  Petrarca  (died 
1374 ;  coins) ;  more  considerable  ones  with  Lorenzo  di  Medid  (1472-02, 
statues,  busts,  but  especially  gems ;  see  Heeren  Qesch.  der  Classischeii 
Literatur  ii.  68)  ;  even  earlier  at  Rome,  as  Eliano  Spinola*s  under  Paul 
II.  Poggius  (d.  1459)  only  knew  about  five  statues  in  Rome,  according 
to  his  work  De  fortunsB  varietate  urbis  Roma),  edited  by  Dom.  Georgi 
1723.  On  Poggius  Florent.  De  varietate  fortunse,  see  Heumann,  Poecile 
IL  p.  45  sq.  Zeal  of  the  popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo.  X.  Raphael's  magni- 
ficent plan  for  laying  open  ancient  Rome.  (Raphael's  Letter  to  Leo  X. 
in  Bunsen's  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.  i.  266.  Leo's  Commission  to 
Raphael,  P.  Bembo,  Epistolss,  no.  21).  Michael  Angelo's,  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini's enthusiasm  for  antiques.  By  fiir  the  greatest  number  of  antiques, 
especially  statues,  were  found  between  1450  and  1550.  Giovanni  Agnolo 
Montorsoli,  about  1532,  the  principal  restorer  (on  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
Laocoon).  Numerous  palaces  were  filled  with  them  (comp.  FioriUo's 
History  of  Painting,  i.  125  sqq.  ii.  52  Sqq.).  Ostentation  took  the  place 
of  genuine  love  for  art.  Restoration  was  practised  in  a  mechanical 
manner. 

1  37.  II.  The  antiquarian,  from  about  1600  to  1750.  The 
antiquary,  who  was  at  first  principally  employed  as  nomen- 
clator  of  the  statues  to  be  erected,  gradually  attained  more 
importance;  however,  those  who  were  most  distinguished  for 
their  knowledge  of  antiquity  did  not  give  themselves  much 

2  concern  about  art  The  endeavours  to  explain  ancient  works 
of  art,  although  not  without  merit,  were  generally  too  much 
applied  to  what  was  external  and  trifling,  and  as  they  did  not 
proceed  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Grecian  life,  were 

3  busied  in  false  directiona  That  period  also  attended  to  the 
making  collections  known,  at  first  negligently,  but  gradually 
with  more  care  and  skill 

2.    Rome  was  the  central  point  of  these  studies ;  hence  the  early  in« 
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ter^st  in  the  topography  of  Borne  (from  FL  Biondo  1449  downwards; 
oomp.  §.  258,  3);  but  hence  also  the  mania  for  always  interpreting  ancient 
works  of  art  from  Boman  history: — ^Andr.  Fulvius  Baphaers  contem- 
poraiyy  was  the  first  that  took  the  name  of  antiquary. — Hadr.  Junius 
(1511—1576).  Fulv.  Ursinus  (1629— 1600).  Jacques  Spon  (with  Wheler 
in  Greece  1676)  subdivides  the  whole  materials  in  a  rough  way  into 
Numismato-Epigrammato-Architeotono-Icono-Glypto-Toreumato-Biblio- 
Angeiography.  Miscellanea  antiquit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1685.  Becherches  Ouri- 
euses  d' Antiquity  contenues  en  plusieurs  dissertations — ^par.  M.  Spon. 
Lyon  1683.  A  similar  treatment  prevails  in  the  writings  of  Laur.  Beger, 
Thesaurus  Brandeburg.  Berl.  1696.  In  Mont&ucon's  Antiquity  expliqu6e 
et  Tepi€a&it6e  en  figures,  Ist  pt.  1719,  2d  ed.  1722.  5  vols.  f.  (Supplement 
in  5  vols.  1724),  art  is  merely  employed  to  present  to  view  the  externals 
of  ancient  liliB.  This  antiquarian  spirit  also  prevails  in  Ernesti's  Archse- 
ologia  Literaria  (ed.  alt.  by  G.  H.  Martini.  Leipz.  1790),  and  Christ's 
Abhandlungen  iiber  die  Idtteratur  und  Kuntswerke,  vomehmlich  des 
Alterthums  (edited  by  Zeune.  Leipz.  1776).  Works  of  art  were  only 
regarded  as  monuments  of  commemoration  like  inscriptions.  Notices 
of  discoveries  from  a  Manuscript  of  Ghibroti,  BuUett.  d.  Inst.  1837, 
p.  67. 

3.  The  earlier  works  with  engravings  of  statues  are  at  the  present 
day  only  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  history  of  their  preservation 
and  restoration.  At  first  iTinffmtMn  virorum  imagines  were  in  especial 
request  (alter  coins  and  busts).  Of  more  value  are  Engravings  by  Agos- 
iino  Yeneto  (de*  Musis)  after  drawings  by  Marc.  Ant.,  Bartsch  Peintre 
graveur  xiv.  p.  176.  Lafrerii  Speculum  Bom.  magnitudinis  Bomas 
[plates  engraved  singly  from  1544-75,  Aldroandi  statue  di  Boma  1556.] 
Ant.  Btatuarum  urbis  Bomss  icones.  B.  ex  typis  Laur.  Yaccarii  1584.  T. 
iL  1621  ex  typis  Gott.  de  Scaichis.  Oavaleriis  Antiques  statusa  urbis 
BomsB  (1585),  Boissard's  Antiqu.  Bomanss,  6  vols,  f  1579—1627.  Franc. 
Pcrrier's  Se^enta  nobiL  signorum  et  statuarum  (1638),  and  Icones  et 
segmenta  illustr.  e  marmore  tabularum  (1645).  Insigniorum  statuarum 
urbis  Bomss  icones  by  lo.  lac.  de  Bubeis  (1645).  Signorum  vet.  icones 
by  Bpiscopius  (Jan  de  Bischop).  Gio.  Batt.  Bossi  Antiq.  statuarum 
urbis  Bom»  i  et  ii.  lib.  1668  f.  Sandrart*s  Teutsche  Academic  der  Bau- 
Bild-und  Malereikunst.  4  vols,  f  Numberg  1675-76.  The  designs  and 
engravings  of  Fietro  Sahti  Bartoli,  mostly  accompanied  with  explana- 
tions by  G.  P.  Belloni,  the  Columnsd,  Lucerne,  the  Pitture,  the  Admir- 
anda  Bomanorom  antiquitatis  (an  excellent  collection  of  reliefs,  first  ed. 
by  Jao.  de  Bubeis,  second  by  Domen.  de  Bubeis  B.  1693,  especially 
valuable)  and  others  form  an  epoch.  Baccolta  di  statue  antiche  da 
DomexL  de  Bossi,  IBustr.  di  Paolo  Aless.  Maffei.  B-  1704.  Statusa  insig- 
niorcs  by  Preisler,  1734.  Ant.  Franc.  Gori  (the  Etruscan  antiquary's) 
Museum  Florentinum,  6  vols.  fo.  1731 — 1742.  Becueil  des  Marbres 
antiques—^  Dresde  byle  Plat.  1733  (bad).  Antiche  statue,  che  nell* 
antisala  deHa  libreria  di  S.  Marco  e  in  altri  luoghi  pubblici  di  Yenezia  si 
trovano,  by  the  two  Zanettis,  2  vols.  fo.  1740.  43.  Mich.  Ang.  Cause!  (de 
la  Chausse)  Bomanum  Museum.  B.  1746,  a  motley  antiquarian  collection. 
({jtnsvii  Thesaur.  T.  v.  zii.).  [Prange  Magazin  der  Altcrth.  Halle  1783 
f]  Of  the  works  on  architectural  remains  especially :  Les  restes  de  Vtui- 
denne  Borne,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Bonavent.  d*Ovcrbeke.  Amsterd. 
1709.  3  pts.  fo. 
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1  8a  III.  The  mentific,  1750—.  This  age  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  greatest  external  aids,  to  which  belonged  tlie 
excavation  of  the  buried  cities  skirting  Vesuvius,  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  architectural  monuments  and  lo- 
calities of  Greece,  and  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of  most 
important  sculptures  from  Grecian  temples;  moreover,  a  more 
widely-extended  knowledge  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  and — 
latest  of  all — ^the  unexpectedly  great  discovery  of  Etruscan 

2  tomb&  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  indebted  to  this  period 
for  the  design  of  a  history  of  ancient  art  which  emanated 
from  the  great  mind  of  Winckelmann;  as  well  as  numerous 
attempts  to  investigate  more  deeply  the  art  of  the  Greeks 
both  philosophically  and  historically;  and  also  a  more  circum- 
spect explanation  of  art,  and  built  on  more  accurate  basea 

1.  The  excavation  of  Heroulaaeum  begun  in  1711,  but  not  recom- 
menced  tiU  1736. — Stuart  (1751,  at  Athens)  and  Bevett*8  Antiquities 
of  Athens,  the  first  vol.  Lond.  1762.  Undertakings  of  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti  founded  in  1734  (Ionian  antiquities  176^97.  Uned.  Antiq. 
of  Attica  1817).  Investigations  of  English,  French,  and  other  travel- 
lers :  Chandler,  Ohoiseul-(}ouffier,  Oockerell,  Sir  W.  Gell,  Leake,  DodweU, 
Pouqueville,  von  Stackelberg,  BrSnsted ;  the  French  expedition  to  the 
Morea. — ^Discovery  in  ^gina  in  1811,  at  Phigalia  in  1812.  Acquisition 
of  the  Elgin  collection  (1801)  for  the  British  Museum  1816.— The  Egyp- 
tian  expedition  1798. — ^The  sepulchres  of  Yulci  1828. 

2.  Winckelmann,  bom  1717,  died  1768,  went  in  1755  froni  Dresden 
to  Rome.  Antiquario  della  camera  apostolica.  The  Monument!  inediti 
1767  form  an  epoch  in  arch»ologioal  interpretation.  The  History  of  Art 
1764.  Principal  edition  of  his  works  at  Dresden  1808-20,  8  vols,  (by 
Femow,  H.  Meyer,  Schulze,  Siebelis).  Kotes  by  0.  Fea  [Kew  ed.  Dres- 
den, 2  vols.  4to.  1829-1847]. — Count  Oaylus,  his  contemporary,  distin- 
guished for  technical  knowledge  and  taste,  Becueil  d* Antiq.  Egyptiennes, 
Etrusques,GrecquesetIlomaines  1752-67,  7vols.4to.  Lessing  (1729-61) 
tried  to  reduce  the  peculiarities  of  Grecian  art  to  precise  notions,  some- 
times one-sided :  Laocoon,  or  on  the  Limits  of  Painting  and  Poetry,  1766. 
Heyne  (1729 — 1812)  completed  Winckelmann*s  work,  especially  in  the 
chronological  department  (Antiquar.  Abhandl.;  Comment.  Soc.  Gott. ; 
Opusc.  Academ.),  and  made  archseology,  after  attempts  by  Christ  (died 
1756),  a  subject  of  philological  instruction.  Akad.  Yorlesungen  ueber 
die  Archad.  der  Kunst.  Braunschweig  1822.  Ennio  Quirino  Yisoonti, 
a  learned  and  tasteful  illustrator  of  art,  especially  in  the  Museum  Pio 
dem.  His  labours  in  France  and  England.  Publication  of  his  works  at 
Milan  1818-19.  Minor  works  collected  and  published  by  Labus.  Zoega, 
distinguished  for  depth  and  solidity.  Bassirilievi  Antichi.  1807,  sqq. 
Millin's  writings  invaluable  for  the  difiusion  of  a  knowledge  of  works  of 
art  and  for  popularizing  it.  G5the*s  exertions  for  the  preservation  of  a 
genuine  love  for  ancient  art.  Propylsdon ;  Kunst  und  Alterthum.  B5t- 
tiger*s  services  to  learned  archaeology,  Hirt*s  chiefly,  but  not  merely,  for 
architecture,  Welcker*s,  Millingen's  and  others  for  the  illustration  of  art. 
Symbolical  method  of  explanation  (Payne  Knight,  Christie,  Creuzer). 
H.  Meyer's  (W.  K.  F.)  Geschichte  der  bildenden  Kunste  bei  den  Griechen 
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Yon  ibrem  ereten  IJrspnmge  bis  zam  faSchsten  Flor.  1824  [with  engray- 
ings  1825,  aad  a  Qeneral  View  in  Tables  1826,  fol.],  a  further  deyelopment 
of  Winckelmaim's  views  [3  paVts  publ.  by  Riemer  1836.].  An  attempt 
at  a  new  system :  Thiersch,  ueber  die  Epochen  der  bildenden  Kunst  unter 
den  Qriechen  (2d  edit.  1829).  Compare  Wiener  Jahrb.  xxxvi-xxxviii. — 
IMe  Geschichte  der  bildenden  Eluiste  bei  den  Alten  yon  A.  Hirt.  BerL 
1833. 

The  publication  of  antiques  in  single  or  different  museums  by  means 
of  engravings  is  going  on  and  becoming  more  complete.    Museum  Capi- 
tolinnm  T.  i — iii.  1748-^66,  by  Gio.  Bottari,  T.  iy.  by  Nic.  Foggini.    Gale- 
na Ginstinianay  R.  1631,  2  vols.  fo.    Barbault  les  plus  beaux  Monumena 
de  Rome  Ancienne,  R.  1761,  fo.,  and  other  works  by  him.    Giambatt.  Pir- 
anesi*8  (till  1784)  and  his  son  Francesco's  sumptuous  works  on  Roman 
architecture.    R&ocolta  d'antiche -Statue,  Busti,  Bassirilieyi  ed  altre  scul* 
tore  restaurate  da  Bartol.  Cavaceppi,  R.  3  vols.  1768-72.    Monum.  Mat- 
ihasiana  (bad  engravings)  3  vols.  fo.  1779,  with  expl.  by  Rudolph  Yenuti 
and  Gio.  Chr.  Amaduzzi.    II  Museo  Pio-Clementino  descritto  da  Giam- 
batt. Visconti,  T.  i.  1782,  da  Enn.  Quir.  Vise.  T.  ii— vii.  1784—1807, 
Museo  Chiaiamonti,  by  Fil.  Aur.  Visconti  and  Gius.  Ant.  Guattani,  T.  i. 
1808.    [T.  ii  by  A.  Nibby  1837,  in  fol.  and  4to.]     Guattani's  Monum. 
Inoditi  (1784-^,  1805,  in  4to)  and  Memorie  endclopediche  Romano 
1806-17,  4to.     Augusteum;  Dresden's  Antike  Denkmaler  von  W.  G. 
Becker,  3  vols.  fo.  1804-11.    [Corrections  and  additions  by  W.  A.  Becker 
1837^.]    Principal  works  on  the  antiquities  collected  at  Paris  by  Napo- 
leon :  Mus6e  Frangois  publ.  par  Robillard-P^ronville  et  P.  Laurent,  P. 
1803-11.    Text  by  Croze-Magnan,  Visconti  and  Emm.  David.    As  a  con- 
tinuation Mus^  Royal  publ.  par  H.  Laurent  [One  antique  always  ac- 
companied by  3  pictures].    Mus6e  des  Antiques  dessin^  et  grav6  par  B. 
Boidllon,  peintre,  avec  des  notices  expUcatives  par  J.  B.  de  Saint  Victor. 
Paris,  3  tomes,  1812-1817. — Specimens  of  ancient  Sculpture  by  the  soci- 
ety of  Dilettanti     London  1809  [vol.  ii  1835].     Ancient  Marbles  of 
the  British  Museum  by  Taylor  Combe,  6  parts,  1812-1830  [7,  8. 1839]. 
Ancient  unedited  monuments  by  James  Millingen,  1822  (a  model  of  a 
work).    Monumens  InWts  d' Antiquity  figur^  recueillis  et  pubU6s  par 
Raoul-Rochette,  2  vols.  fo.  1828, 1829.   Antike  Bildwerke  zum  erstenmale 
bekannt  gemacht  von  Eduard  Gerhard,  begun  in  1827  [ended  in  1839.  E. 
Braon,  Ant.  Marmorwerke  zum  erstenmal  bekannt  gemacht,  1.  2.  decade 
Lpz.  1843  fo.    By  the  same,  Zw51f  Basreliefs  aus  Pallast  Spada  u.  s.  w. 
Bom.  1845.  foL  comp.  Bullett.  1846.  p.  54].    The  establishment  of  the  In- 
stitute di  Correspondenza  archeologica  (Gerhard,  Panofka,  the  Due  de 
Luynes)  forms  an  epoch  in  regard  to  the  rapid  circulation  of  archaeologi- 
cal intelligenoe  and  ideas.    Monumenti  Inediti,  Annali  and  Bullettixu 
dell^Instituto  firom  1829  downwards.  [1846, 18  vols,  of  the  Ann.  and  the 
same  number  of  the  BuU.   Also  NouveUes  Annales  de  la  Section  Fran9ai6e 
1836. 1838.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  24  pi.  fol.]  Memorie  delllnst.  Fasc.  i.  1832. 
[2.  3.  BuUettino  Napoletano  since  1842  entirely  the  work  of  Avellino,  in 
4to,  confined  to  the  monuments  of  the  kingdom ;  Gerhard's  Archaol.  Zeit 
4to  from  1843,  RIvue  Arch6oL  P.  1844  up  to  this  time,  3  vols.  8vo.] 

39.  The  main  object  of  this  Manual  is  to  reduce  to  scien- 
tific order  the  materials  contained  in  archasological  literature, 
and  which  have  been  sufficiently  illustrated  by  special  under- 
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takings,  strictly  confining  itself  to  the  arts  of  design  among 
the  ancienta 

Other  fiterary  aids.  Millin  Introduction  ^  T^tade  des  Monamens  an- 
tiques, 1796  and  1826.  Qurlitt's  Qeneral  Introduction  in  his  archsolo- 
gical  works,  edited  bj  Com.  Muller,  pp.  1 — 72.  Joh.  Phil.  Siebenkees 
Handbuoh  der  Arch&ologie.  Numberg  1799,  2  vols,  (not  very  critical). 
Chr.  Dan.  Beck  Grundriss  der  Archaologie.  Leipz.  1816  (not  completed). 
Bdttiger  Andeutungen  zu  vierundzwanzig  Yorlesungen  uber  die  Arch- 
&ologie.  Dread.  1806.  Qio.  Batt.  Yermiglioli  Lezioni  elementari  di  Arch- 
eologia,  Tom.  1,  2.  Milano  1824.  (Archseology  as  the  knowledge  of  monu- 
ments). N.  Schow  Laerebog  i  Archs&ologia.  Kiobenh.  1825.  Champol- 
lion  Figeac  Resume  complet  de  TArchdoIogie,  2  vols.  P.  1826.  (In  Qer- 
man  by  Mor.  Fritsch.  Lpz.  1828.)  Nibby  Elementi  di  Archeologia,  R. 
1828  (mostly  topography).  B.  Bochette  Cours  d' Arch&ologie.  P.  1828 
(twelve  lectures).  Fr.  C.  Petersen  AUgem.  Einleitung  in  das  studium 
der  Arch&oL  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Friedrichsen.  Lpz.  1829. 
A.  yon  Steinbuchel  Abriss  der  Alterthumskunde.  Vienna  1829  (also 
mythology  and  geographical  numismatics),  with  a  large  antiquarian  at- 
las. [A.  W.  Schlegel  Le9ons  sur  Thistoire  et  la  th^orie  des  beaux  arts  trad, 
par  Couturier,  P.  1830.]  Levezow  on  Archaool.  criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion, a  treatise  in  the  Berl.  Acad,  der  Wiss.  1833.  B.  1834.~The  Denk- 
maler  der  Alten  kunst  von  E.  0.  Muller  und  K.  Oesterley,  begun  in  183^ 
stands  in  connexion  with  this  manual.  [After  Bd.  iL  heft  2.  continueif 
by  Wieseler,  heft  3. 1846.    The  manual  is  made  use  of  by  Boss  in  his 

*£y;^e/^/$iOir  r^(  flt^;(0(ioXoy/«;  rav  t«x*^*»  X/«*o^ij  v^imn.  *  A^ivfivi  184L 
1st  part.  Bdttiger's  Kl.  Schriften  Archaol.  u.  antiq.  Inhalts  gesammelt 
▼on  Sillig  3  bde.  1837-38.  Fr.  Creuzer*s  deutsche  Schr.  2  Abth.  Zur 
Archaol.  oder  zur  Gesch.  u.  Erkl.  der  a.  K.  1.  2.  Th.  1846.  Th.  3.  1847.] 
These  lectures  were  late  of  publication,  and  should  not  indeed  have  been 
piibliahed  at  all. 
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THE  GREEKa 


URST  PEBIOD,  TILL  ABOUT  THE  50th  OLYMPIAD  (580  A.  C.> 

1.    QEVBBAL  OONDITIOKS  AND  MAIN  FEATUBES  OF  THB  PEVELCNP^ 

MBNT  OF  ABT. 

40.  Of  all  the  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race,  the 
Greeks  were  that  in  which  sensible  and  spiritual,  intemiJ  and 
external  life  were  found  in  the  finest  equipoise;  hence  they 
appear  to  have  been  from  the  first  most  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  independent  cultivation  of  artistic  forms,  although  it  re- 
quired a  long  process  of 'development  and  many  favourable 
circumstances  before  this  feeling  for  art^  which  showed  its 
activity  so  early  in  poetry  and  mythology,  could  be  also  trans- 
ferred to  external  matters  and  ripen  into  sculpture. 

4>L  This  people  from  a  very  early  age  dwelt  in  Greece 
Proper,  in  Lower  Italy,  and  partly  also  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  a  settled  agricultuial  nation  founding  fixed  habita- 
tions with  temples  and  citadels  (^oXs/$).  These  settlemouti 
belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  original  tribe  of  Pelasgians. 

'A^tg,  the  name  of  several  Pelasgiaii  oountries;  Aa^uraa,  (also  A«^« 
aooording  to  Hesychius,  from  x«;),  the  name  of  dtadelB.  Ti^s  in  Crete 
(rfixioMvtf,  IL  ii,  646)  was  also  called  Larissa  and  Yi^nf^pU,  The  citadel 
of  Mjoense  was  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  that  of  Tiryns  220  yards,  ao- 
ooiding  to  Sir  W.  QelL 

42.    Even  in  the  heroic  period  which  rested  on  the  domin-  x 
ion  of  Hellenic  races,  especially  those  of  a  warlike  character, 
a  certain  splendour  of  life  was  unfolded  in  the  houses  of  the 
Anaktes,  which  was  partly  derived  from  the  close  connexion  2 
with  Asia  Minor,  aiid  thereby  with  the  further  East    In  the  3 
construction  of  their  dwellings  and  the  workmanship  of  their 
frffniture  it  was  exhibited  in  a  style  of  architectonics  and 
tectonics  which  aimed  at  magnificence  (§.  22). 
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2.  The  oitj  of  Sipylus  (Oydopean  Rains,  MiIlin*B  Magas.  Encjdop. 
1810,  y.  p.  d49.  Raoul-Rochetie,  Hist,  de  T^tabl.  des  CoL  Greoques,  iv.  p. 
384),  was  tiie  ancient  seat  of  the  Taatalidsd.  The  HeradidsD  (properly 
speaking,  the  Sandonidss)  of  Lycia  were  an  Assyrian  dynasty.  Gold, 
sUver,  ivory,  Pontio  metals  (Alybe)  came  early  to  Greece.  Phoenician 
commerce.  The  gold-abounding  Mycensd  and  Orchomenos  Minyeios 
(D.  ix,  3S1.    Minyas,  son  of  Ohryses). 

1  43.  Through  the  so-called  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  the 
Dorians,  descending  from  the  mountains  of  Northern  Greece, 
became  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  that  country.  They  were 
a  race  in  which  the  Hellenic  sense  of  strict  order  and  due 
proportion  appears  to  have  been  most  cultivated,  with  a  pre- 
dominant tendency  to  the  earnest,  the  dignified  and  the  so- 

2  lemn.  From  this  disposition  sprang  the  Doric  temple-archi- 
tecture as  a  refinement  and  exaltation  of  earlier  architectonic 
undertakings,  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Dorian  political 
life,  the  Dorian  musical  mode,  and  the  Dorian  festal  dances 

3  and  songs.  It  was  not  till  about  the  end  of  the  period  that 
by  the  side  of  the  Doric  was  unfolded  the  richer  and  spright- 
lier  Ionic,  which  in  like  manner  corre^onded  to  the  genius 
of  the  Ionian  race,  which  was  more  efi^minate  and  volatile, 
and  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  oriental  manners  and 
art. 

1.  The  Dorian  migration  80  years  after  Troy,  328  before  the  1st  OL 
The  Ionian  migration  to  Asia  140,  268. 

1  44.  The  plastic  art,  on  the  contrary,  appears  throughout 
-this  entire  period  to  have  been  merely  occupied,  partly  in  or- 
namenting vessels  (da/daXXc/v),  partly  in  manufacturing  idols 
for  the  services  of  religion,  wherein  it  was  not  the  object  to 
represent  externally  the  notion  of  the  deity  which  floated 
before  the  mind  of  the  artist,  but  only  to  reproduce  an  accus- 

2  tomed  figure.  The  plastic  art,  therefore,  long  remained  sub- 
ordinate to  a  mechanical  activity  directed  to  the  attainment 
of  external  objects,  and  the  genuine  spirit  of  sculpture  existed 

3  only  in  the  germ.  That  feeling  for  what  is  significant  and 
beautiful  in  the  human  form,  and  which  was  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  Greek  mind,  found  its  gratification  in  the  food  afforded 
to  it  by  the  orchestic  arts.  Design,  therefore,  long  continued 
rude  and  iU-proportioned 


2.   ABOHITECTOliaCS. 


i  45.  The  giant-walls  of  the  Acropoleis  must  be  regarded 
as  the  oldest  works  of  Greek  hands.  By  posterity,  which 
could  not  conceive  them  to  be  the  works  of  man,  they  were 

2  called  in  Argolis  Cyclopean  walls,  but  doubtless  they  were 
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for  the  most  part  erected  hj  the  PelasgianB,  the  aboriginal 
but  afterwards  subjugated  inhabitants ;  hence  they  are  also 
found  in  great  numbers  in  Arcadia  and  Epirus,  the  chief 
countries  of  the  Peksgiana 

1.  Ti^Mf  r%ix^M99»  IL  ii,  559.  Mx^nf^op  retxoi  Phereojdes  SchoL  Od. 
zzi,  23.  Ti^vpdiop  vTih^ivfctt  Hesjch.  TA  Kvxi^uituet  Argolis  in  Eurip. 
Orest.  953.  KvxfJnruei  ov^ei»tatTsix?ii  Electra  1167.  KvxXuTrap  Bvfcix»t  Iph. 
AuL  152.  Ki/xXMx/tf  v^v^A  ^v^wBi^  Pindar  Fr.  in6. 151.  Kv«x«7fioy 
r^vxpif  Sophocles  in  Hesych.  s.  y.  kvkK^vs»  Torres  Cyclopes  inven.  Arisl. 
in  Plin.  vii,  57.  On  their  supposed  origin  (from  Ouretis,  Thrace,  Ly- 
da) :  ad  Apollod.  ii,  2, 1.  ^fiyvytet  d^x^iet  rs/xn  Hesjch. 

2.  Ilfh»oyiM9  or  IXftXec^y/xojr  rux^s  in  Athens.  [G5ttling  in  the  Bhein. . 
Mas.  f.  Philologie  1843,  iv.  s.  321,  480.  The  same  Die  Gallerien  und  die 
Stoa  Yon  Tirynth,  ArchaoL  Zeit  1845,  N.  26.  Taf.  26.  Exp6d.  de  la  Mor6e 
II.  p.  72.]  Ten  Cyclopean  ruins  in  Argolis  ('A^yo;  neXMryov.)  On  the 
age  and  fortification  of  Ljoosura  in  Arcadia,  Pausan.  viii,  38.  Dodwell 
iL  p.  395.  Sir  W.  Gell;  City  walls,  pL  11.  On  the  very  numerous  £pi- 
Totic  walls  (Ephyra)  Pouqueville  Voyage  dans  la  Gr^,  T.  i.  p.  464  sqq. 
and  elsewhere,  Hughes*  Travels,  ii.  p.  313. 

46.    The  enormous,  irregular,   and  polygonal  blocks  of  1 
these  walls  are  not,  in  the  rudest  and  most  ancient  style, 
connected  by  any  external  means,  and  are  entirely  unhewn 
(of/o/),   and  the  gaps  are  filled  up  with  small  stones  (at 
Tiryns);  in  the  more  improved  style,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  skilfully  hewn  and  fitted  to  one  another  with  great  nicety 
(at  Argos  and  partly  at  Mycen«s),  from  whence  resulted  the 
most  indestructible  of  wall&    The  gates  are  mostly  pyramidal ;  2 
regular  towers  could  not  be  easily  employed    This  mode  of  3 
building  passed  through  various  intermediate  stages  into  the 

2[uare  method,  which  was  in  later  times  the  prevailing  one, 
though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  all  ages  polygonal 
blocks  were  occasionally  employed  in  substructions. 

1.  In  the  first  and  ruder  style  the  main  thing  was  the  quarrying  and 
removing  of  stones  with  levers  (jAoy^tvuv  vir^s  Eurip.  Cyol.  241.  conf. 
Od.  iz,  240).  The  Cyclopean  walls  of  Mycen»,  on  the  contrary,  were 
formed,  aooording  to  Eurip.  Hero.  Fur.  048  (Nonnus  xli,  269),  by  means 
of  the  measuring-line  and  stone-axe,  ^mtu  xctinvt  xal  rvxoig  iiif*^f^^»»» 
The  stones  were  larger  than  A/Mtit»tot.  The  walls  of  Tiryns  from  20  to 
24^  feet  thick. 

2.  In  the  gates  the  jambs  and  lintels  are  mostly  single  blocks,  the 
stone-door  was  mortised  in  the  middle.  In  regard  to  towers,  an  angular 
one  is  to  be  found  at  the  termination  of  a  waU  at  Mycenae,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  was  a  semicircular  one  at  Sipylus.  In  the  wiJls  of  Mycenaa 
and  Larissa,  and  especially  at  Tiryns  (in  Italy  also),  are  to  be  found 
gable-shaped  passages  formed  of  blocks  restix^g  against  each  other.  [GOtt- 
ling,  das  Thor  von  MjkensB,  N.  Rhein.  Mus.  i  S.  161.  The  gateway  of 
Mycenae,  cleared  away  in  1842,  is  5  paces  in  breadth,  and  proportionately 

^loDg ;  there  are  wheel  tracks  visible  in  the  smooth  slabs  of  the  floor.]  The 
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coursing  of  the  stones  too  has  often  somewhat  of  the  form  of  an  aroh.  At 
I^auplia  there  were  aviheua  tut]  Ip  avr^ls  olKo^ofcnroi  x»/3i/^/yde<  called  Oj- 
clopeia,  Strab.  yiii.  p.  369, 373.   Probablj  quarries  used  as  places  of  burial 

Cjriacus  of  Ancona  (1435)  Inscriptiones  sen  Epigr.  Qrsoca  et  Lat. 
reperta  per  Uljricum,  etc.  Bom»  1747  (MS.  in  the  Barber.  Library). 
Winckelmann  Anmerk.  fiber  die  Baukunst.  Th.  i.  §.  357,  535.  Petit- 
Radel  in  the  Magasin  Encyclop.  1804.  T.  v.  p.  446.  1806.  T.  vi.  p.  168. 
1807.  T.  V.  p.  425.  1810.  T.  v.  p.  340.  (Controversy  with  Qickler,  Mag. 
Enc.  1810.  T.  i.  p.  242.  T.  iii.  p.  342.  1811.  T.  ii.  p.  49,  301.)  in  the 
Moniteur  1812,  No.  110,  in  the  Mus^e-Napol^n,  T.  iv.  p.  15,  in  Voyage 
dans  les  principales  yilles  de  Tltalie,  P.  1815,  and  the  Ann.  dell*  Inst.  L 
p.  345.  Comp.  M^moires  de  I'lnstitut  Royal,  T.  ii.  Glasse  d*hi8t.  p.  1. 
Raoul-Rochette  Hist,  de  T^tabl.  des  col.  6r.  T.  iv.  p.  379  sqq.,  and  Notice 
sur  les  Nuraghes  de  la  Sardaigne.  Paris  1826.  Rapport  de  la  de  Glasse 
de  rinstitut  an  1809.  Rapport  fait  k  la  01.  des  Beaux  Arts  14  Aodt 
1811.  W.  Gell  Argolis.  L.  1810.  Probestucke  von  Stadtemauern  des  al- 
ten  Griechenlands.  Munchenl831.  Dod well's  Olassical  Tour.  His  Views 
and  descriptions  of  Oyclopean  or  Pelasgic  remains  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
with  constructions  of  a  later  period.  L.  1834  fo.  131  pi.  [Petit-Radel 
Les  Murs  P61a8g.  de  Tit.  in  the  Memorie  d.  Inst,  arched,  i;  p.  53.  Rech. 
sur  les  mon.  OycL  et  descr.  de  la  coll.  des  modules  en  relief  composant  la 
galerie  Pelasg.  de  la  bibL  Mazarine  par  Petit-Radel,  public  d*apr^s  les 
MSS.  de  Tauteur.  P.  1841.  8vo.]  Squire  in  Walpole's  Memoirs,  p.  315. 
Leake,  Morea,  T.  iL  p.  349,  368,  377,  <fec.  Hirt  in  Wolf's  Analecta,  ▼.  L 
p.  153.  Gesch.  der  Baukunst  Bd.  i.  s.  195.  pi.  7. — With  regard  to  those 
of  Italy,  §.  166.  Sacredness  of  building  with  d^yol  A/l^o/  in  altars.  In 
like  manner  Exod.  zx.  25.  Deut.  xxyii.  5. 


1  47.  The  taste  for  magnificence  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  erection  of  these  walls,  was  also  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  extensive  and  spacious  palaces  of  the  princes 

2  in  the  heroic  times  [/S(x<r/X6/a  in  Pausanias]  which  were  built 

3  for  the  most  part  on  the  acropoleis;  it  was  here  united  with  a 
great  love  for  bright  metal  ornaments — a  characteristic  fea- 
ture in  the  architecture  of  the  heroic  times. 

2.  Homer's  description  of  Odysseus'  palace  is  certainly  correct  as  a 
general  poetical  picture.  Oomp.  Yoss,  Homer,  v.  iv.  pi.  1,  Hirt.  i.  p.  209, 
pi.  7.  "Eqnoff  »vX«  with  altar  of  Zfvg '  E^kuos,  colonnades,  uidovtra.  against 
the  house,  x^oSt/^ojr,  large  fciyu^v  with  rows  of  pillars,  d«A«fto<  or  more 
secret  chambers.  The  upper  portion  of  the  house  for  the  women,  the 
vve^fx,  did  not  extend,  like  our  stories,  over  the  entire  ground-floor.  The 
house  of  Odysseus  on  tiie  acropolis  of  Ithaca,  discovered  by  Gell  (Ithaca, 
p.  50  sq.) ;  Qoodisson,  however,  did  not  discover  anything.  Many  iso- 
lated buildings  around.  In  Priam's  house  fifty  ^ctK»fMi  ^ioroh  Tii^oio  of 
the  sons,  opposite  to  them  in  the  aula  twelve  rsyfot  Buh,  S.  x.  of  the  sons- 
in-law  beside  eadi  other.  II.  vi.  243,  [not  less  poetical  invention,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  mythic  numbers,  than  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous]. 

3.  Toif  S*  jfjr  x^XMm  fM¥rtvxiitt,  ;^»X»fM  Ii  rt  ottcoi  Hesiod  E.  152.  X«X»ov 
Tf  m^ov^v  Ktth   lttf^«tr»  it)ci*i^»  XV^^^  ^'   iihfKr^ou  rt  Jiml  d^v^  ii^ 
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iki^mwnC'     Od,  iv.  72.     XAXxtot  fUf  yt^  rtSxi^t  IAwA^^mt  hdti  Ktd  tvdti  is 
lurXfi*  'S  s^dAv  *  Tf^i  \i  Bftyxos  xvtfyoio.  )c^titu  Zi  dufai  icv%t¥99  \oftA9  irrig 

x^n  ^  M^ntj  in  the  hxrj  palace  of  Aleinous,  Od.  viL  86,  i Xf^«rroWo« 
^ccM  in  Asia,  Eurip.  Iph.  AoL  583.    Comp.  §.  48.    Rem.  2.  3.  §.  49,  2. 

48.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  princely  fabrics  of  the  1 
heroic    ages    were    the   treasuries,   dome-shaped   buildings 
which  seem  to  have  been  destined  for  the  preservation  of 
costly  armour,  goblets,  and  other  family  heir-looms  (xs/At^X/a). 
Similar  to  these  generally  subterranean  buildings  were  the  2 
0\M  of  many  ancient  temples,  cellar-like  and  very  massive 
constructions,  which  likewise  served  in  an  especial  manner  for 
the  preservation  of  valuable  property.    Finally,  corresponding  3 
forms  were  not  unfirequently  given  to  the  thalami,  secret 
chambers  for  the  women,  and  even  to  the  prisons  of  that 
early  period 

1.  ThesaaruB  of  Mxittas  (Pans,  ix,  38.  Squire  in  Walpole's  Memoii% 
p.  336.  DodweU  L  p.  227)  of  white  marble,  70  feet  in  diameter.  Views,  pL 
13;— of  Atbxus  and  his  spns  at  Myoenn  (Pans,  ii,  16.),  one  of  which  was 
opened  by  Lord  Elgin  (s.  Qell,  Argolis,  t.  4 — 6.  Squire,  p.  552.  DodweU 
VL  p.  236.  Views,  pL  9, 10.  Deecr.  de  la  Mor6e,  ii,  66  eqq.  PouqueviUe  iv. 
p.  152 ;  above  all  Doniddaon,  Antiq.  of  Athens :  Supplement,  p.  25).  Dia- 
meter and  heij^t  aboat  48  feet.  The  ruins  of  three  others  are  to  be  seen 
there.  Leake,  Morea,  ii  p.  382  sqq.  Views,  pL  II.  [Comp.  §.  291  R.  5,  and 
also  OoL  Mnze  on  the  royal  tombs  of  the  heroic  age  in  the  Rhein.  Mns. 
1838.  vi  8.  240,  who  makes  a  striking  comparison  with  the  dungeon  of 
Antigone  in  Sophocles,  a  ftntfUioif  nmrayuoif  aocorditag  to  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium  in  substance.  GoL  Leake,  Peloponnesiaoa,  a  supplem.  1846. 
p.  S58,  opposed  to  his  view.  But  it  receives  a  strong  confirmation  from  a 
tomb  at  Caere,  together  with  which  Oanina  (Gere  ant.  tv.  3 — 5. 9)  also  gives 
a  representation  of  that  at  Mycenae,  see  p.  94,  also  Em.  Braun,  Bull.  1836, 
^  57.  58.  1838.  p.  173,  and  Abeken,  Bull.  1841.  p.  41,  and  MitteUtalien 
a  234.}— of  Hyrieus  and  Augeas  built  by  the  Minyans  Trophonius  and 
Agamedes  (Orchomenus,  p.  95.  Comp.  the  Cjclian  Eugammon  in  Proclus). 
—Thesaurus  (of  Menelaus)  discovered  by  Gropius  not  far  from  Amyclse ; 
[W.  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  ii,  246,  Tomb  of  Menelaus,  who  was  buried 
aooording  to  tradition  at  Amyds,  or  of  Amydas,  of  the  ancient  Amy- 
dsean  kings :]  traces  at  Pharsalus.  Autolycus,  son  of  Dsedalion  (the  In- 
genious), 7Af29T«xAl«T«»f^)iy«t/(/{fw,  Pherecyd.Fragm.  18  st.  Od.  xix,410. 

2.  OMf,  foundation,  socle,  hence  household,  but  also  a  subterranean 
repository ;  the  XmiVo^  oMs  at  Delphi  was  a  thesaurus,  II.  iz,  404,  which 
the  Minyan  architects  are  said  to  have  built  with  Cyclopean  masses  of 
lock  (Hymn  to  the  Pyth.  Ap.  115.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  AtT^ipol),  [It  is  stated 
by  others  as  well  as  L.  Boss  in  his  ^Eyx^i^IliOM,  §.  67, 2,  that  this  is  not  cor- 
Kct.]  Even  the  x^^«<of  oMg  of  Colonos  in  Sophocles  is  also  conceived 
ss  a  walled  abyss  (comp.  IL  viii,  15.  Theog.  811.  ^fioto  r^lf  etiuroi  with 
treasures,  H.  in  Merc.  247).  The  uy}/6^oc  ddTix/Mg  of  Odysseus,  Menelaus, 
Priam,  placed  deep  in  the  earth  and  filled  with  all  sorts  of  valuable  things 
(Od.  ii,  337.  xv,  98.  xzi,  8.  IL  vi,  288),  is  also  a  sort  of  thesaurus.  Ac- 
cording to  Euiip.  Hecabe  1010,  a  treasury  at  Ilium  was  indicated  by  a 
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black  Btone  jutting  out  of  the  ground.  Subterranean  Btore-bouses  of  firuits 
and  other  things  were  also  everywhere  common,  as  the  nt^l  for  com 
in  Thrace,  Philo  Mathem.  vett.  p.  88.  the  fftvissad  in  Italy,  the  x»»xoi  for 
fruits,  wine,  and  oil  at  Athens,  the  German  cellars.  Tacit.  G^rm.  16.  Phry« 
gians  and  Armenians  even  dwelt  under  the  earth  (Vitruy.  iL  1,  5.  comp. 
Schol.  Nicand.  Aleziph.  7.    Xenoph.  Anab.  iv,  5,  25,  &c.). 

3.  To  these  belong  the  pyramidal  thalamus  of  Cassandra  (Lycophr. 
350),  the  brazen  one  of  Danae,  that  of  Alcmene,  of  the  Proetides.  Paus. 
^Xt'^oi  vao^s»a¥ff  comp.  Iph.  Aul.  738.    [The  pyramids,  not  far  from 

'  the  Erasinos  and  Lemie,  of  which  Mure  gives  a  drawing,  Tour  in 
Greece,  ii,  195.  as  a  monument  of  the  heroic  period,  similar  to  another  in 
Argolis,  Gel.  p.  102.  and  that  mentioned  by  Paus.  ii,  36.  Comp.  L.  Ros& 

'  Reisen  in  Peloponnes.  S.  142.  Stackelberg  La  Gr^  P.  1829.  vignette, 
comp.  §.  294  R.  6.] — The  brazen  cask  of  the  AloidsB  (D.  v,  387),  and  of 
Eurystheus  (Apollod.  ii,  5, 1),  is  conceived  as  a  kind  of  building.  [  Welcker 
Kl.  Schr.  ii.  s.  cxv.]  In  later  times  also  there  was  used  as  a  prison  at 
Messene  (liv.  xxxix,  50.  Plut.  Philopoemen  19)  a  thesaurus  publicus  sub 
terra,  sazo  quadrate  septus.  Saxum  ingens,  quo  operitur,  machina  su- 
perimpositum  est. 

1  49.  The  Mycenaean  treasury,  the  best-preserved  specimen 
of  this  so  wide-spread  and  often  employed  species  of  building, 
is  constructed  of  horizontal  courses  of  stone  which  gradually 
approach  and  unite  in  a  closing-stone  (Jt^fM^ia,  roC  iravr6i),  and 

2  is  provided  with  a  pyramidal  door  skilfully  roofed  over.  It 
was  probably,  like  many  similar  buildings,  lined  with  bronze 
plates,  [the  noles  for]  the  nails  of  which  are  still  visible  [in 
horizontal  rows]  ;  but  on  the  fa9ade  it  was  decorated  in  the 
richest  manner  with  half-columns  and  tablets  of  red,  green, 
and  white  marble,  which  were  wrought  in  quite  a  peculiar 
style,  and  ornamented  with  spirals  and  zig-zags. 

1.  The  door  18  feet  high,  11  feet  broad  below,  the  lintel  one  stone,  27 
feet  long,  16  broad  (22  and  20  according  to  Haller  in  Pouqueville).  On 
the  wedges  between  the  single  stones  of  a  course,  Oockerell  in  Leake, 
Morea  ii.  p.  373.    Donaldson,  pi.  2. 

2.  On  the  fragments  of  the  lining,  two  plates  of  which  are  in  the 
Brit.  Mu9.  Wiener  Jahrb.  xzxvi.  p.  186.  Donaldson,  pi.  4,  5.  [These 
fragments,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  (the  precise  spot  unknown),  are 
by  others  supposed  to  have  been  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  gateway.  W. 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  ii,  167.  Stackelberg  La  Gr^ce  places  them  in  the 
portal.  Three  fragments  of  these  ornaments  also  at  Munich  in  the  United 
Collections.] 

60.     The  Greeks  of  the  mythic  ages  no  doubt  also  employ- 
ed the  same  powerful  style  at  an  early  period  in  their  tem- 
Eles  (1),  tombs  (2),  outlets  of  lakes  and  canals  (3),  and  even 
arbours  (4). 

1.  Paus.  and  others  relate  many  legends  regarding  the  Delphian 
temple ;  the  brazen  one  was  probably  the  same  with  the  oM;  (§.  iS, 
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2.)    [The  small  temple  on  the  summit  of  Ocha  above  Carjstos  §.  53.  R.  2. 
belongs  to  this  class.] 

2.  The  tombs  of  the  heroic  period  had  mostly  the  form  of  conical 
hiUocks  (tumuli,  luihavui).  Phrygian  sepulchres  (Athen.  xii.  p.  625), 
graves  of  Amazons  (Plut.  Theseus,  26).  Ancient  barrows,  Stieglitz, 
Beitr.  s.  17.  [Lelegia,  barrows  as  well  as  hill-forts  of  the  Leleges  in 
Oaria  and  around  Miletus,  in  Strabo.]  Greece  is  still  full  of  such  bar- 
rows. To  the  tombs  probably  belong  also  [pyramids  §.  48.  R.  8,  and]  the 
labyrinths  at  Nauplia  (§.  46.  R.  2),  at  Cnossus  (a  vjniheuow  ditr^ihc  ac- 
cording to  Etym.  M.),  in  Lemnos  (with  150  columns;  extant  rdiquiaiy 
Plin.),  as  chambers  in  rocks  for  the  dead  was  an  ancient  custom  of  that 
people.  Quarries  gave  occasion  for  them.  A»i5v^tit^os  is  genuine  Qreek, 
and  is  connected  with  x«i/^«.  Dsddalus,  as  architect  in  Crete  and  among 
the  Hesperians  (§.  166). 

3.  The  subterranean  outlets  of  the  Copaic  lake  (Katabothra),  the 
golfs  {^i^^a)  of  Stymphalus  and  Pheneus,  where  there  was  also  a  canal 
of  Hercules,  seem  at  least  to  have  been  completed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
[Gomp.  §.  168.  R.  3.] 

4.  The  x^of  y^tfA^y  of  Cyzicus,  a  work  of  the  giants  (Enoheirogastores), 
or  the  Pelasgians.    Schol.  Apoll.  i,  987. 


51.  The  Doric  temple -architecture,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  in  its  origin  clearly  connected  with  the  immigration  of 
the  Dorians.  In  it  the  efforts  of  the  earlier  times,  which 
aimed  more  at  splendour  and  richness,  returned  to  simpli* 
city;  and  art  thereby  acquired  fixed  fundamental  forms  which 
were  invaluable  for  its  further  development 

Dorus  himself  was  said  to  have  built  the  Herssum  at  Argos.  Yitruv. 
iv,  1. 

52w    In  this  style  of  architecture  everything  was  suitable  1 
to  its  object,  everything  in  harmony,  and  for  that  very  reason 
noble  and  grand;  only  stone-building  borrowed  many  forms  2 
from  the  earlier  wooden  structures,  which  weref  long  main- 
tained especially  in  the  entablatura     For  instance,  the  tri-  3 
glyphs  (as  beam-ends)   and  metopes  (as  vacant  spaces  be- 
tween) which  form  the  frieze,  are  to  be  explained  from  car- 
pentry, to  which  also  must  be  referred  the  drops  under  the 
triglyphs  and  the  mutules  (rafter-ends).    The  great  thickness  ^ 
of  the  columns,  and  their  great  diminution  as  well  as  their 
closeness,  have  solidity  and  firmness  for  their  aim.     But  the 
weight  which  rests  upon  these  supports  is  also  in  due  propor- 
tion to  their  strength,  for  the  entablature  in  the  older  temples 
was  of  considerable  height  and  weight  (f  ths  of  the  height  of 
the  columns).     The  ample  projection  of  the  capital  and  the  5 
great  prominence  of  the  corona  which  clearly  expresses  the 
destination  of  the  roof — to  extend  widely  its  protection — 
manifest  a  striving  after  a  decided  character  of  forms;  archi- 
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tecture  did  not  jet  seek  to  soften  abrupt  transitions  by  inter- 

6  mediate  mouldinga  The  proportions  are  simple,  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  dimensions  which  is  often  observed  in  indi- 
vidual portions  satisfies  the  eye;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  great 
horizontal  main  lines  of  the  architrave  and  cornice  predomi- 
nate over  the  vertical  lines  of  the  columns  and  triglypha, 

7  which  are  still  more  brought  out  by  the  fluting.  The  imposr- 
ing  simplicity  of  the  leading  forms  is  agreeably  interrupted 
by  a  few  small  ornamental  members  (grooves,  annulets,  drops, 

8  nail-heads,  according  to  moden  architects).  Everywhere  the 
forms  are  geometrical,  for  the  most  part  produced  by  straight 
lines;  vegetable  ornaments,  however,  were  added  in  colours 
which  earlier  antiquity  preferred  of  a  lively  and  glaring  char- 
acter. 

2.  Wooden  temple  of  Poseidon  Hippius  at  Mantinea,  Pans,  viii,  10, 2. 
Metaponti  templum  Jtkwmis  vUigineis  columnis  sUttt,  Plin.  xiv.  2.  OhofAtUv 
xiav.  Pans,  v,  20,  3.  Oaken  column  in  the  Herseum,  v,  16. — ^The  simplest 
temples  {mtMl)  of  the  primitive  ages  indeed  were  merely  hollow  trees  in 
which  images  were  placed,  as  at  Dodona  {vetUv  Vh  w^fAhi  ^myw,  Heoiod 
SchoL  Sophocl.  Trach.  1 169.   Fragm.  54.  G5ttling.),  at  Ephesus  {imw  ir^fA. 

^  »^  hi  'sro^hs  Dionjs.  Per.  629.  comp.  Gallim.  Hymn  to  Art.  237),  and 
Artemis  Cedreatis  in  Arcadia  (Pans,  viii,  13).  Artemis  on  the  tree  (Ca- 
ryatis)  a  relief,  Annali  d.  I.  i.  tv.  c,  1.  The  column  is  developed  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  four-cornered  stone  is  far  less  advantageous 
therefor ;  only  unbroken  circles  give  complete  strength.  Elenze  Apho- 
rist.  Bemerkungen  s.  57  ff.  is  opposed  to  the  derivation  of  the  IXorio 
temple  architecture  from  wooden  buildings.  But  the  cornice  and  the 
mutules  point  thereto.    The  principle  therefore  is  established. 

3.  Eurip.  Iphig.  Taur.  113  (tiau  r^tyXv^uv  ovot  xtp^v)  presupposes  beam- 
ends  with  spaces  between.  In  like  manner,  Orest.  1366,  ']n(pwy» — xs^^u-^ 
rA  ^retrraZav  viri^  ri^fcvx  Au^txcis  rt  r^tyTiu^vg.     Wooden  triglyphs  are 

also  to  be  assumed,  Bacch.  1216. 

3—7.  Comp.  §.  275—277,  282,  288.  The  proportion  1  :  I  can  be 
pointed  out  in  the  placing  of  the  columns  and  in  the  parts  of  the  enta- 
blature. 

8.  HittorfTde  I'Architecture  polychrome  chez  les  Anciens.  Ann.  d.  Inst, 
ii.  p.  263.  Comp.  §.  80. 274.  On  the  painting  of  temples,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  investigations  of  the  Duke  of  Luynes  in  his  work  on  Meta- 
pontum,  P.  1833  fo.  (Annali  V.  p.  292)  after  painted  teracotta  fragments, 
and  to  the  statements  of  Semper  which  embrace  aU  antiquity.  Yorlaufige 
Bemerkungen  uber  bemalte  Architektur  and  Plastik  bei  den  Alten.  1834 
(comp.  Qott.  G.  A.  S.  1389).  Kugler  ueber  die  Polychromie  der  Gr. 
Archit.  und  Sculptur  und  ihre  Grenzen  B.  1835  (agreeing  mostly  with 
G5tt.  Anz.) : — H.  Hermann  Bem.  ueber  die  Antiken  Decorationsmale- 
reien  an  den  Temp,  zu  Athen  in  Allegem.  Bauzeitung,  Wien  1836.  K. 
11.  Some  ornaments  partly  painted,  drawn  at  Athens  1835,  Ibid.  1837 
N.  15.  BL  czviii.  Blue  triglyphs  well  preserved,  found  on  the  acropolis 
(triglyphs  on  the  propylsoa  and  in  iBSgina  also  blue)  and  other  coloured 
architectural  members,  Kunstbl.  1836.  N.  16.    Painted  terracottas^  eave- 
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tiles,  eymasy  and  portions  of  coniioes,  Ibid.  N.  24.  by  Boss.  The  same 
on  Lithochromi^  KnnstbL  1837.  K.  15.  oomp.  Siackelberg,  Tf.  5.  6. 
[Also  inscription  Steles,  at  least  all  those  that  were  crowned  with  an 
aetoma,  Roes  Hall^  A.  L.  Z.  1834.  IntelL  s.  322.]  Elenze  Aphor.  Bern,  auf 
einer  Reise  in  Griechenland  s.  548  ff.  [Against  exaggeration  Ulrick 
quotes  many  passages  from  the  ancients,  Beisen  in  Griechenland,  S.  72  ff.] 

53.  The  foundation  for  a  richer  development  of  the  Doric  1 
architecture  was  laid  at  Corinth,  a  city  which  flourished  at 
an  early  period  by  means  of  its  commerce  by  sea  and  land. 
Here  originated  tne  decoration  of  the  tympanum  with  reliefs 
in  clay  (for  which  groups  of  statues  were  afterwards  substi- 
tuted) as  well  as  of  the  eave-tiles  with  sculptured  ornaments, 
and  later  also  the  ornamental  form  of  the  cassoons  (f  arvw^ara, 
laconaria).  Byzes  of  Naxos  invented  the  art  of  cutting  mar-  2 
ble  tiles  about  the  50th  Olympiad. 

1.  Pindar,  01. 13,  21,  together  with  B5ckh's  ExpL  p.  213,  in  regard 
to  the  eagle  in  the  diretfAet  (comp.  the  coin  of  Perge,  Mionnet,  Bescr.  iiL 
p.  463).  Welcker  Bhein.  Mus.  II.  s.  482.  against  the  eagle.  According 
to  Pliny,  zxzv,  12, 43,  Dibutades  was  the  plastes  qui  primus  peraoncu  te- 
plarwm,  extremis  imbridbtu  impomtity  comp.  Hirt's  Gt^h.  der  Baukunst, 
L  §.  227. — On  the  lacunaria,  §.  283.  In  reference  to  these  the  Spartan 
isks  the  Corinthian,  Do  the  trees  with  you  grow  four-cornered?  Pint. 
Ljc.13. 

1  On  Byzes,  Pans,  v,  10.  Begarding  the  sldlful  junction  of  the 
tiks,  oomp.  liy.  zlii,  3. 

Among  tiie  important  monuments  of  the  Doric  order  at  this  time  were 
the  HersBum  of  Olympia  (Hirt  i.  s.  228),  said  to  have  been  built  eight 
years  before  Ozylns  (Paua  v,  16.  comp.  Photins  lex.  p.  194),  and  the  He- 
ream  of  fiamoe,  which  formed  an  epoch,  founded  by  Bhoecus  and  Theo- 
doms  about  the  40th  Olympiad.    Yitruv.  vii.  Pr»fl  comp.  §.  80.  Bem.  1, 3. 

Ruins.  The  small  temple  on  Mount  Ocha  built  of  large  blocks,  with 
pynunidal  door,  without  piUars,  Hawkins  in  Walpole's  Travels.  [M.  d. 
I.  xii,  37.  Annali  ziy.  p.  6.  Bull.  1842.  p.  169.  Bhein.  Mus.  ii.  s.  481. 
An  hypsthron,  an  opening  in  the  roof  which  was  of  large  stone-flags 
puflhed  over  one  another  from  all  sides.  Dodwell  discovered  more  than 
one  hieron  in  Cyclopean  structures  in  Italy,  especially  at  Oigliano,  50  feet 
long,  of  well  cut  irregular  polygons,  at  Marcellina,  at  Oolle  Malatiscolo, 
Umversel  P.  1829.  N.  170.  Others  later  in  the  country  of  the  JEquicoli, 
BqH  1831.  p.  46  sqq.]  The  Buins  of  the  temple  (of  Pallas  Chalinitis?) 
at  Corinth,  the  monolith  pillars  of  limestone,  7f  moduli  high.  Le  Boy 
lion,  de  la  Gr^,  P.  L  p.  42.  pL  26.  Stuart,  Antiq.  of  Athens  vol.  iii.  ch. 
6.  pL  2.  oomp.  Leake's  Morea,  T.  iii.  p.  246 — ^268.  [Descr.  de  Morte,  iii. 
pL  77.  78.  A  portion  of  the  temples  at  Selinus  appears  to  belong  to  this 
period.  Thiersch.  Epochen,  S.  422  f.] — ^The  small  Doric  temple  of  Nome* 
fis  at  Rhamnus  is  here  referred  to,  particularly  on  account  of  the  walls 
of  pdygoDal  blocks.    Uned.  Antiq.  of  Attica,  ch.  7. 

54    Beside  this  Doric  style  of  architecture  the  Ionic  took  1 
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its  place,  not  gradually  and  by  intermediate  stages  of  transi- 

2  tion,  but  all  at  once  as  an  essentially  different  order.  The 
columns  had  here  from  the  first  much  more  slender  and  less 

3  tapering  shafts  which  were  raised  upon  bases.  The  orna- 
mented form  of  the  capitals  with  their  projecting  portions 
(the  volutes)  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  necessary  and  use- 

4  fill  The  entablature  retained  only  the  general  divisions  of 
the  Doric,  and  relinquished  the  closer  relations  to  wooden 
building;  it  is,  in  conformity  with  the  more  slender  and 
widely  placed  supports,  much  lighter  and  presents  less  simple 

5  masses  than  the  Doric.  Everywhere  prevail  more  rounded  and 
as  it  were  elastic  forms  (as  in  the  bases  and  cushions),  and 
more  gentle  transitions  (as  between  frieze  and  cornice)  where- 
by the  order  receives  a  sprightlier  grace  without  losing  what 

6  is  characteristic  in  the  forms.  The  ornaments  of  individual 
members  have  been  mostly  discovered  at  Persepolis,  (§.  244, 
6,)  [282.  R.  5]  and  were  perhaps  widely  diffused  in  Asia  at  an 
early  period. 

2.  The  columns  in  the  temple  of  Ephesus  were  eight  diameters  high, 
Vitruv.  iv,  1.         2—4,  see  §.  276—277. 

3.  The  Ionic  capital  is  an  ornamented  Boric,  on  the  echinns  of  which 
a  heading  is  placed  composed  of  volutes,  canal  and  cushions,  which  in  a 
similar  way  is  to  be  found  on  the  upper  border  of  altars,  cippi,  and  mo~ 
numents,  and  may  have  perhaps  derived  its  origin  from  the  suspending 
of  rams*  horns.  Corap.  Hesych.  s.  v.  x^/oj — fii^os  n  rw  Ko^tif^iov  x/oiro; 
(probably  the  volutes  on  it).  As  the  ram  was  a  customary  offering  to  the 
dead,  this  agrees  with  the  derivation  of  the  Ionic  order  from  grave-pil- 
lars, in  Stackelberg  Apollot.  s.  40  ff.  R.  Rochette,  M.  I.  L  p.  141,  304> 
carried  much  too  far  by  Oarelli,  Diss.  eseg.  int.  all*origine  ed  al  sistema 
della  sacra  Archit.  presso  i  Greci.  N.  1831.  Volute  capitals,  9vti^i>xi(pMXoj/, 
Mann.  Oxon.  ii,  48,  19.  Perhaps,  therefore,  in  spins  eoltunnarttm 
in  Pliny  is  to  be  referred  to  the  volutes.  Example  of  an  Ionic  column 
as  a  grave-pillar  on  Attic  base,  M.  Pourtal^s  pi.  25.  Volute  altars  for  in- 
stance, Stackelberg  Graber  Tf.  18.  The  Old  Ionic  base  akin  to  the  Pe- 
lasgian  and  Persian.  Kugler  s.  26.  [£.  Guhl  Versuch  ueber  das  lonische 
Kapit&l,  Berl.  1845,  from  Grelles  Journal  fur  die  Baukunst.] 

55.  The  beginnings  of  this  architecture  are  probably  to 
be  ascribed  to  very  early  times,  as  they  are  even  to  be 
found,  out  of  Ionia,  in  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrant 
Myron  at  Olympiad  which  was  built  soon  after  the  33d  Olym- 
piad; and  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  period  it  at 
once  unfolded  itself  in  full  splendour  in  the  temple  of  Arte- 
mis at  £phesu& 

In  this  thesaurus  there  were  two  thalami,  the  one  of  Doric  and  the 
other  of  Ionic  architecture,  and  at  least  lined  with  brass,  Pans,  vi,  19, 1. 

The  dome-shaped  Skias  of  Theodoras  the  Samian  at  Sparta  also  de- 
serves notice  here,  as  one  of  the  more  remarkable  buildings  of  the  time, 
Fau8.  iiiy  12,  8.  Etym.  M.  s.  v.  2x/«f. 
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56.  Even  the  period  described  by  Homer  attached  great  1 
-weight  to  the  rich  and  elegant  workmanship  of  articles  of  fur- 
niture and  vessels,  &a  such  as  chairs,  bedsteads,  coffers,  gob- 
lets, cauldrons,  and  warlike  weapons.  With  regard  to  wooden  2 
uteniiU  these  were  hewn  out  of  the  rough  block  with  an  axe 
(rsxraumvj  ^-f Xexc/k),  then  carefully  wrought  with  finer  instru- 
ments (^iiiv),  and  afterwards  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  ivory  or 
amber  were  inlaid  in  bored  and  depressed  portions  {dmuv  sXi- 

^am  xaJ  dfyv§fff,  datddXkuv),      [dmuv  is  to  turn,  the  fixing  on  of 

turned  pieces  gives  the  variegated  effect.] 

2.  See  the  description  of  Odysseus*  bed,  Od.  xziii,  195  (Oomp.  n.  iii, 
391),  of  the  chair  which  the  rixrenf  Icmalius  made  for  Penelope,  Od.  xiz, 
56,  also  the  x>i^of  >^^i  letihetxin  in  the  tent  of  Achilles,  II.  xvi,  221,  and 
that  which  Arete  gave  to  Odysseus,  Od.  viii,  424.  Tixnr»i»uv  also  of 
ships,  regarding  the  workmanship  of  which,  oomp.  Od.  v,  244 ;  the  Trojan 
rixraw '  A^ftoifilns  18  distinguished  in  this  art  (XL  v,  60).  At^ovv  signifies 
to  work  into  a  round  shape,  like  ro^vovy,  comp.  Schneider  in  the  Lex.  9,  v. 
r9^M».  InstrumeiUa  mentioned  in  Homer :  mXtKug,  aK&vu^vov,  dihyi,  ri^tr^ct, 
T^etpow  (with  frame,  Od.  ix,  383.  Eurip.  Oyd.  460),  ar^^fAin, — Ivory  was 
used  on  keys,  reins,  scabbards,  (xoXfo;  yeov^iarov  sXf (p«yrof,  Od.  viii,  404. 
comp.  TT^torw  iTii^Mpros,  Od..  xviii,  195 ;  xix,  564.)  and  amber  on  walls  and 
furniture  (Bernstein,  Buttmann  in  the  Schr.  der  Berl.  Acad.  1818-19. 
Hist.  CL  8. 38).    [MythologuB  Bd.  ii.  s.  337.  Comp.  Phoenician  art,  §.  239.] 

6  7.   This  inlaid  work  in  wood  also  continued  to  be  a  favourite  1 
art  in  post-Homeric  ages,  and,  instead  of  mere  ornaments,  com- 
positions with  numerous  figures  were  sculptured  on  wooden 
utensils.      In  this  manner  was  the  ark    {^d^va^^    xu-vplXf;)  2 
adorned  which  the  Cypselidae  as  tyrants  of  wealthy  Corinth 
sent  as  an  offering  to  Olympia. 

2.  Dio  Ohrysost.  xL  p.  325.  Beisk.  ig  »irr6s  ia^Muie  ^hv  h  *0Xt/^7/V 
h  rf  oiTiffdoUft^  rw  ¥ta  r^i  "H^etg  vv6fAir^ei  r^g  i^'retyiis  SKUPVigf  tv  rji 
£vx/>9  xtfiur^  TJ}  dpari^tlfffi  vtfo  Kin^xxot/.  It  stood  in  the  Heradum  at 
Olympia,  was  made  of  cedar-wood,  of  considerable  size,  probably  ellipti- 
cal, as  Pausanias  says  nothing  of  different  sides,  and  "kd^pet^  applied  to 
I>eucalion*s  and  other  ships  entitles  us  to  suppose  such  a  form.  The 
figures  were  partly  wrought  out  of  the  wood,  partly  inlaid  with  gold  and 
ivory,  in  ^ye  stripes  one  above  another  (^^oCi),  the  first,  third  and  fifth 
of  which  I^nusanias  describes  as  he  went  round,  from  right  to  left,  and 
the  second  and  fourth  from  left  to  right.  They  contain  scenes  from  the 
heroic  mythi,  partly  referring  to  the  ancestors  of  Cypselus  who  came 
from  Thessaly,  comp.  §.  65,  3.  Pausanias,  who  believes  the  fables  told 
regarding  this  chest,  imagines  it  to  have  been  made  about  the  10th 
Olympiad,  and  supposes  Eumelus  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  inscrip- 
tionii;  but  Hercules  had  here  his  ordinary  accoutrements  (Paas.  v,  17. 
ex.)  which  he  did  not  receive  till  after  the  30th  Olympiad,  §.  77,  1.  On 
the  inscriptions,  Ytflkel  Archseol.  Nachlassi  i.  s.  156. — Heyne  ueber  den 
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Kasten  des  Kjpselos ;  eine  Torlesung  1770.  Descrudoiie  deUa  Oassa  di 
Gipaelo  da  Seb.  Ciampi.  Pisa  1814.  Quatremdre-de-Qoincj,  Jap.  Oljrmp. 
p.  124.  Welcker*8  Zeitachrift  fur  Qesoh.  und  Ausleg.  der  Kunst.  Th.  L 
8.  270  ff.  Siebelis,  Amalthea  ii.  b.  257.  Thiersch  Epochen,  s.  109.  (1829.) 
[0.  Jahn  Archaol.  Aufs.  a.  3.  H.  Brunn  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  v.  s.  321. 356  ff.] 

1  58.  With  regard  to  articles  of  metal,  such  as  Hephaestus, 
the  patron  of  sdl  smiths  (^aXxr?*;),  manufactured  in  highest 
perfection,  Homer  celebrates  cauldrons,  goblets,  tripods,  cups, 
coats  of  mail,  and  shields,  as  partly  of  native  and  partly  of 

2  foreign  workmanship.  Besides  these  there  are  mentioned  a 
great  number  of  metallic  and  other  shining  articles  which  it 
was  the  custom  to  dbpose  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
striking  effect 

1.  Tripods  of  Hephaestus,  II.  zyiii,  374,  and  elsewhere.  Nestor's  cup 
with  two  bottoms  and  four  handles  (oCeeret),  on  which  golden  doves  were 
fashioned,  Asclepiades  vt^l  N^To^/dof,  Amalthea  iii.  s.  25.  The  Cyprian 
coat  of  mail  (on  which  were  Kvaptot  ^^axoprtf  t^twiv  ro/x^rc^),  the  shield  with 
a  Gorgoneion,  and  the  rest  of  Agamemnon^s  armour,  II.  zi,  17  Bqq. 
Shield  of  iBSneas,  II.  zj[,  270.  An  Egyptian  spinning  basket,  Od.  iv,  125. 
fiLdonian  craters,  IL  zzii],  743.  Od.  iv^  615.  [Gomp.  §.  240, 4.]  Laeroes, 
a  x«(^«<vf  and  x^ptv^xi^*  gU^  ^®  horns  of  the  bulls,  Od.  iii,  425. 

2.  MbtALS.  Brass,  also  iron  (  l^ttht  ^anrvKM  *l^»  h  ov^iiiat  »»wutg 
Utimt  aihi/i^p,  if  tv^  t  li»iyK»if  km  d^t'K'Qt^gs  i^yoit  f^s/£«jr,  Phoronis),  gold, 

silver,  xmwht^s  (probably  tin,  Latin4  plumbum  album,  Beckmann,  Qeschu 
der  Erfindungen  iv.  p.  327  sqq.)  lead,  xi;«Mf  (a  metallic  stuff  of  dark  blue 
colour),  TtTtipos  (gypsum)  on  the  shield  of  Hercules  in  Hesiod.  Gomp. 
Millin,  Min6ralogie  Hom^rique,  (2  4d.  1816.)  p.  65  seq.  KOpke,  Kxieg- 
Bwesen  der  Qriechen  im  Heroischen  Zeitalter,  p.  39.  On  the  instruments 
AxfiMP  (dKficldtrop),  peu9r4i^,  v^^Jt,  ^rv^&y^ett  the  (p999tt  (cbt^^vciot),  ;eMt»« 

Millin  p.  85.    darao  Mus^e  de  Boulpt.  i.  p.  6  seq. 

1  59.  On  one  of  these  works  of  art,  the  Hephsestian  shield 
of  Achilles,  Homer  even  describes  large  compositions  of  nu- 
merous figures;  but  the  very  extent  and  copiousness  of  such  re- 
presentations, and  the  little  regard  that  is  therein  had  to  what 
IS  really  susceptible  of  representation,  preclude  the  idea  that 
he  describes  human  works  of  similar  compass,  although  indeed 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  working  of  figures  of  small 

2  size  on  metal  plates  was  a  thing  not  unheard  of  Here  the 
mode  of  proceeding  could  have  been  no  other  than  this ;  the 
metal,  after  being  softened  and  hammered  into  plates,  was 
wrought  with  sharp  instruments,  and  then  fastened  to  the 
ground  with  nails,  studs,  or  the  lika 

1.  Restorations  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  were  attempted  some  time 
ago  by  Boivin  and  Gaylus,  and  more  recently  by  Quatremdre-de-Quincy, 
Jupiter  Olymp.  p.  64,  M6m.  de  Tlnstitut  Royal,  t.  iv.  p.  102.  [Reoueil  de 
Dissert.  1817.]  and  Flaxman  for  a  new  silver-work.  Gomp.  Weloker 
Zeitschr.  i.  p.  553.  ad  Philostr.  p.  631.    [Nauwerk,  der  Schild  des  Ach.  in 
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neun  DarstelL  Berlin  1840.  Programme  on  the  same  by  D.  Lacas,  Em- 
merich 1842,  Marx  at  Ooesfeld  1843,  Clemens  at  Bonn  1844.  Oomp.  H. 
fininn  in  the  Rhein.  Mob.  v.  S.  340.  On  the  Hesiodic  ahield  E.  Lehrs  in 
JahnB  Jahrb.  1840.  S.  209  ff.] 

2.  On  the  smelting  of  metal,  D.  zviii,  468.  Hes.  Theog.  862 ;  comp. 
Schneider  s.  v.  x^*^'  ^^^  works  of  cast-metal  are  later  as  well  as  the 
art  of  soldering.  All  earlier  works  were  beaten  with  the  hammer 
{(rpu^>.eiT»),  and  the  joinings  effected  by  mechanical  means,  lurfcci  (D. 
XYiii,  379),  iiXot  (II.  zi,  634),  x£^j^»/,  xim'^ai  (Pans,  z,  16, 1),  ^schylus' 
Seven  525  sqq.  i »  ;g«A»}iX«rfi  veiKtt — "Kpiyy    ufMatTUP  ir^sfAifATnxotPtvfMvi/tv 

yoft^g — -kttfAv^p  txae^worow  Hftecf,  The  fastening  of  metal  ornaments 
on  a  ground  (for  example,  even  the  studding  of  sceptres  with  golden 
nails)  la  the  ift7r»i«ri»ii  rixmi.  See  Lobeck  on  Soph.  Ajaz,  v.  846.  p.  357. 
AthemBQS  ziL  p.  543  sq.  atciwin  jc^^  lx<»»^  ifAvt^tuvfcip^, 

60.  Working  in  vessels  was  brought  to  much  perfection 
after  the  Homeric  times  by  means  of  two  great  inventions ; 
first  that  of  casting  in  moulds,  which  is  ascribed  to  a  Samian 
master  Rhoeeus,  son  of  Fhileas,  and  his  son  Theodorus,  [not 
traceable  among  the  Phoenicians,  ^.  240,  3,1  and  was  no 
doubt  of  great  advantage  to  them  m  the  msiking  of  craters 
and  other  vessels,  in  which  those  artists  were  distinguished. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  Samian  School  of  Artists  is  very  difficult 
even  after  Thiersch,  Epochen  p.  181  (who  distinguishes  two  Theodorus 
and  two  Teledes),  Hirt,  Amalth.  i.  p.  266  (who  rejects  both  distinctions), 
Meyer  Konstgesch.  Anm.  p.  26,  SUlig  in  Cat.  Art.  s.  w.  Rhoeeus,  TeUdes, 
Theodoras^  Panof ka,  Sam.  p.  51,  with  the  last  of  whom  what  follows 
most  nearly  agrees.  On  this  point  these  testimonies  are  in  accordance 
with  each  other,  viz.  Herod,  i,  51.  iii,  41,  60.  Diodor.  L  98.  Yitruv. 
Fmt  viL  Plin.  vii,  57.  zxziv,  8, 19,  22.  xxzv,  12,  43.  xxxvi,  13, 19,  3. 
Pans.  iiL  12,  8.  viii,  14,  5.  z,  38,  3.  Amyntas  in  Athen.  zii,  514  F. 
IHogen.  L.  iiy  8, 19 ;  only  that  the  history  of  the  Ephesian  temple  §.  80, 
Bern.  1.  will  not  allow  us,  with  some  in  Pliny,  to  place  Rhoeeus  and  Theo- 
dorus long  before  the  30ih  Olympiad.  The  foUowiug  is  the  greatest 
possible  extension  of  the  genealogy : 

Olymp.  35.  Khoecus,  son  of  Phileas,  the  first  architect  of  the  enormous 
Her»um  (Samoe  therefore  was  already  very  rich  and  powerfal ;  it  got  its 
first  triremes  in  the  18th  Olympiad ;  its  power  seems  to  have  increased 
particularly  about  the  30th  Olympiad),  employed  on  the  Lemnian  la- 
byrinth.   Invented  metal-casting. 

I 

OL  45.  Thbodorvb  employed  on  Tblboum  worked  in 
the  Herssum,  as  well  as  on  conjunction  with 
the  labyrinth.  Builder  of  his  brother, 
the  Skias,  laid  the  founda- 
tiong  of  the  Artemisium  at 
Ephesus.  Was  the  reputed 
inventor  of  the  norma.  It- 
heOa,tarmu,  dcwU,  Oasts 
statues  firom  iron. 
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01.  55.  Thbodobtts,  no   longer   ardiiiect, 

merel 7  a  worker  in  metals,  made  for 
OroesuB  (between  55th  and  58th  OL) 
a  large  silver  crater,  enchased  the 
ringof  Polyorates,  and  made  a  golden 
ring  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
palace  of  the  Persian  kings.  * 

Probably  to  the  works  of  this  school  belonged  even  the  brazen  caul- 
dron which  the  Samians  on  their  return  from  Tartessus  dedicated  in  the 
Herseum  about  the  37th  01.  with  the  heads  of  griffins  in  alto-relievo  on 
the  rim,  and  three  kneeling  figures  seven  cubits  high  as  feet.  Herod, 
iv,  152. 

61.  Secondly.  By  means  of  the  art  of  soldering  (xoXXij<r/f, 
ferruminatio),  i.  a  a  chemical  junction  of  metals,  in  which 
Glaucus  of  Chios,  a  contemporary  of  Halyattes  (40,  4 — 55^ 
1.)  and  probably  a  scholar  of  the  Samian  brass-caster,  acquirecl 
fame,  and  in  like  manner  proved  his  skill  by  ingeniously 
■wrought  vessels— especially  the  stand  of  a  crater  at  Delphi 

Of  Chios  according  to  Herod.  Pans,  ^bc,  of  Samos  according  to  Steph. 
Byz.  8.  V.  Aid«x>i.  See  Sillig  s.  v.  Olauctts,  with  the  scholia  to  Plato, 
PhsBd.  p.  108, 18.  Bekk.  and  Heindorf  p.  225.  The  KokT^ning  ctlii^  is 
mentioned  in  particular  as  his  exclusive  invention  ;  that  it  is  soLdering 
there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  very  clear  description  of  the  i/^ox^iirD^/d/o^, 
Pans,  z,  16, 1.  But  Qlaucus  was  likewise  admired  for  the  art  of  harden- 
ing and  softening  iron  (ath^^w  arofAoatg  kolI  fAoLhet^ig),  Plut.  de  def.  or.  47. 
comp.  Ramshom  de  Statuar.  in  Grsecia  Multitud.  p.  19  sqq.  On  the  art 
of  soldering,  Fea  on  Winckelm.  v.  429  Dresden.  ^ExirnKTOi  x^«T9f^  0. 1,  i. 
p.  236. 

62.  A  third  handicraft  which,  on  account  of  the  plainness 
of  the  vessels  which,  taken  by  itself,  it  produces,  has  been  less 
noticed  than  it  deserved  to  be,  from  its  connexion  with  the 
plastic  art, — is  that  of  pottery,  xtga/nivriXTJ.  It  flourished  as 
an  important  trade  especially  at  Corinth,  iEgina,  Samos,  and 
Athens,  where  the  potters  from  an  early  period  formed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population. 

Homer  describes  (II.  xviii,  600,)  the  potter's  wheel,  the  pretty  poem 
KAfAivof  4  Kf(«/E6<Vf  the  furnace  which  Athena  protects  and  many  hostile 
demons  threaten.  T^x^i  o^  Talus.  The  handicraft  was  early  exercised 
at  Corinth  (Hyperbius,  Dibutades,  v.  Bockh  ad  Pind.  01.  ziii,  27) ;  in 
.£gina  (JEginet.  p.  79,  ilso  Pollux  vii,  197.  Hesych.  and  Phot.  s.  v.  *  H^^ 
'xvr^ma) ;  in  Samos  (Samia  terra,  vasa,  Panofka  Sam.  p.  16) ;  at  Athens 
(Oerameicus,  a  quarter  of  the  city  and  suburb) ;  Athena,  Hepheestus  and 
Prometheus,  the  patrons  of  the  handicraft.  Ooroebus  was  said  to  have 
erected  the  first  workshops,  and  Hyperbius  and  Euryalus  (Agrolas  in 
Pans.),  according  to  Pliny,  the  first  brick-walls;  the  earth  of  Golias  was 
an  excellent  material ;  oil-jars  were  prizes  at  the  Panathensea,  hence  the 
amphora  on  coins ;  the  potters*  market  held  especially  at  the  festival  of 
the  wine-filling,  Iv  rolg  XowL    According  to  Scylax  p.  54,  Huds.  the 
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Phoanuiaas  shipped  Attio  earthenware  ae  fkr  as  Kerne.    Ck>mp.  Yalcke- 
naer  ad  Herod.  ▼.  88,  and  Wien.  Jahrfo.  xzzyiiL  p.  872). 

63.  ^  As  the  potters  in  these  offidnw  sought  to  refine  their  1 
materialfly  which  nature  presented  to  them  of  excellent  quality, 
and  to  giye  them  additional  beauty  by  mixing  them,  especiall  j 
with  ruddle ;  so  also  do  we  find  elegant  forms  in  the  oldest  2 
yases  of  Greek  manufacture,  and  the  skill  of  the  plastes,  in 
the  primitiye  sense  of  the  word,  is  displayed  in  the  ears, 
handles,  and  other  parts  added  at  will 

On  the  fine  day  mixed  with  sand  which  is  found  in  Greece,  Dao  4e 
Laynes  De  la  Poterie  Antique.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  138.  Dibutadis  in* 
yentnm  est,  rubricam  addere,  aut  ex  rubrica  cretam  fingere,  [Ood.  Bam- 
beig  and  Isidor.  xx,  4,  3,  ex  rubra  creta],  Plin.  The  earth  of  Oolias 
made  an  excellent  mixture  with  ^iXro^^,  Suidas  a  y.  IUa/«3oc  juf «l^if^ 


4.   TOKMATiyB  ABT. 


64  The  Homeric  poems  and  the  mythic  accounts  which  1 
haye  come  to  us  in  other  ways  agree  in  this,  that  no  statues 
were  known  to  early  Greece  except  images  of  the  God&  And  2 
although  sculptures  adorning  yessels^  and  architectural  monu- 
ments soon  made  their  appearance,  a  round  figure  standing  by 
itself,  and  which  was  not  a  religious  idol,  seems  to  haye  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  unknown  in  Greece. 

1.  The  golden  handmaids  of  Hephaestus,  the  golden  torch-bearers,  and 
gold  and  silver  dogs  which  Hephaestus  gave  to  Aldnous  to  guard  his 
lioQse,  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  real  [A  golden  dog  in  the  temenos 
ef  Zens  in  Crete,  Anton.  lib.  36,  an  imitation  of  the  actual  watching  of 
tensile  gates,  lor  example  on  Mount  Ery x,  on  the  Capitol ;  the  golden 
j^ohniidii  are  an  imitation  of  the  real,  Odyss.  vii,  91,  the  simplest  in« 
yentaon  for  candelabra,  which  is  repeated  in  angels  for  torch-bearers,  by 
a  oontemporaiy  of  Lor.  Qhiberti  (Boiseeree  Gesch.  des  Doms  su  CQln  B. 
13)  and  as  is  said  by  BlioL  Angdo,  a  very  beautiful  work  in  a  church  at 
floreaoe.  The  candelabrum  of  very  antique  Style  from  Yuloi,  Cab. 
Poartalte  pL  40.  p.  112.  is  after  the  same  idea.]  The  passage  in  the  Diad 
xviii,  580,  is  with  seyeral  ancient  interpreters  to  be  understood  thus: 
that  Hephaeetus  formed  on  the  shield  a  danoiog  place,  an  orchestra, 
similar  to  that  which  Da»dalus  constructed  at  Cnossus  for  Ariadne  (who 
aooording  to  the  Cretan  custom  danced  with  youths).  This  is  the  funda- 
menlri  'tfgnification  of  x^fo(,  comp.  IL  iii,  394.  Cd.  viii,  260,  together 
<4fit1i  Bust. ;  if  we  adhere  to  it  all  difficiUties  are  removed.  The  later 
Cretans  indeed  understood  the  passage  otherwise.  Pans,  ix,  40 ;  also  the 
joonger  Philostr.  10.  [The  antique  pedestal  of  Clitias  at  Florence  (Bul- 
lett.  1645.  ISo.  7.)  presents  the  choir  of  Daedalus  in  7  pairs,  certainly 
aooordiqg  to  the  meaning  of  the  poet.    See  Bhein.  Mus.  iL  8.  484.] 

%    The  Cydopeaa  Kmis  on  the  gate  of  Hyoenas  (comp.  the  legend  of 
the  wds  of  Baidis^  Herod  i,  84),  are  a  veryrvaarkable  workof  arohiteo 
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tonic  tculptare,  otgceea  marble,  Dodwell  ii.  p.  239.  in  amde  indeed,  bat 
simple  and  natural  style.  Pans,  ii,  16,  4.  W.  Gell  ArgoL  pi.  8 — ^10.  D. 
A.  K.  pi.  1, 1.  Specimens  ii,  3.  Descr.  de  la  Mor^  ii,  60.  The  Egyptian, 
Klenze  Aphorist.  Bern.  S.  636  similar.  Rather  pointing  to  Persia,  Phoe- 
nicia and  Lydia.  [The  green  marble  is  only  assumed  for  the  sake  of  the 
Egyptian  hypothesis,  very  boldly,  for  the  stone  is  the  same  as  what  was 
quarried  quite  in  the  neighbourhood,  only  it  was  carefully  selected.  See 
also  besides  GkSttling  on  the  gate  of  Myoen»  in  the  Rhein.  Mas.  L  S.  161. 
W.  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  ii.  p.  167  sqq.  Annali  d.  I.  archeoL  xvii.  p. 
168.  Sufficiently  remarkable  also  is  the  figure  at  Sipylos,  three  leagues 
from  Magnesia,  which  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  alto  reliero  on  a  depressed 
ground,  and  which  was  recognised  as  Niobe  by  Chishull  and  given  as  such 
by  Steuart.  PI.  L  (§.  241*.  R.  3).  MacFarlane  also,  Constantinople  in  1828, 
L.  1829.  gave  adrawing  on  shadow  p.  159,  but  imagined  it  to  be  Cybele,  which 
is  a  mistake,  see  BulL  1843,  p.  65.  Pausanias  visited  this  Kiobe  i,  21,  5, 
and  mentions  viii,  2,  3.  the  fable  of  its  weeping  in  summer,  which  is  even 
referred  to  in  the  Diad.  There  is  a  large  cleft  in  the  rocky  precipice 
which  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  water  issuing  from  it  trickles  dowa 
upon  the  figure.  It  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  hands  placed  over 
one  another,  and  the  head  a  little  inclined  to  one  side,  both  suitable  to 
the  expression  of  grief.  Mr.  Steuart  expressly  confirms  what  Pausanias 
alludes  to,  viz,  that  when  you  go  up  quite  near,  you  can  perceive  no 
trace  of  the  chisel,  whereas  you  can  from  below,  as  Mr.  MacFarlane  states, 
distinctly  see  the  statue,  which  is  three  times  the  natural  size,  from  a 
considerable  distance,  although  it  is  about  200  feet  from  the  ground.]  The 
taste  for  animal  figures  and  monsters  in  decoration,  manifested  itseLf  very 
early  in  works  of  art  of  the  most  difierent  kinds.    Oomp.  §.  75,  2 ;  434, 1. 

1  65.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  external  circum- 
stances, dependent  on  defective  technical  knowledge,  which 
opposed  great  obstacles  to  the  development  of  sculpture,  it 
was  the  entire  character  of  their  fancv,  in  so  far  as  it  occu- 
pied itself  with  the  life  of  gods  and  heroes,  which  at  that 

2  period  impeded  its  cultivation  among  the  Greek&  The  fancy 
of  the  Greeks,  such  as  it  presents  itself  in  epic  poetry,  was 
still  so  much  busied  in  depicting  the  wonderful  and  gigantic, 
the  conceptions  of  the  gods  had  yet  attained  so  little  sen- 
sible distinctness,  that  poetry  must  have  been  much  better 

3  adapted  to  the  representation  of  them  than  sculpture.  In  the 
plastic  art  of  this  period  grotesque  representations  of  forms 
of  terror  (such  as  the  Gorgoneion)  occupied  a  considerable 
rank ;  by  these  was  art,  still  in  a  state  of  rudeness,  first  en- 
abled to  excite  interest 

2.  The  plastic  talent  which  creates  material  forms  cannot  certainly 
fiiil  to  be  recognised  even  as  early  as  Homer :  but  it  was  only  by  means 
of  epic  poetry  that  it  was  gradually  developed. — ^The  forms  of  the  gods  are 
gigantic ;  their  appearances  not  unfrequently  spectral ;  the  shapes  in 
which  they  present  themselves  cannot  in  many  cases  be  conceived  in  a 
definite  manner.  The  epithets  are  for  the  most  part  less  plastic  than 
significant.    In  tbe  in^o^pirts  ^E^tpvg,  in  the  Harpies  floating  along  ia  the  ■ 
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wind)  we  musk  not  oftU  up  to  our  Imaginations  the  later  forms  of  art. 
The  deeds  likewise  of  the  heroes  are  often  unplastic,  above  all,  those  of 
Achilles.  Homer  has  no  touohes  borrowed  from  works  of  art,  like  later 
poets. 


probably  lies  the  oaose  of  the  remarkable  phenomenon  that 
the  soolptnres  adorning  the  shield  of  Achilles  and  elsewhere  in  Homer 
neyer  contain  mythic  subjects,  but  such  as  are  taken  from  civil  and 
rural  life  (a  circumstance  overlooked  by  those  who  explained  the  two 
cities  to  be  Eleusis  and  Athens),  excepting  perhaps  the  two  figures  of 
Axes  and  Athena,  altogether  of  gM,  and  towering  over  the  people  (for 
Eris  and  Kudoimos  metamorphosed  themselves  into  human  shapes). 
The  shield  of  Hercules,  although  in  part  more  rudely  conceived  and  more 
fimtastically  decorated,  yet  in  many  points  comes  much  nearer  to  actual 
works  of  art,  especially  to  the  ancient  vase  paintings,  as  well  as  the 
coffer  of  Oypselus,  as  in  the  dragon-form  in  the  middle,  Ker,  the  battle 
with  the  Centaurs,  Perseus  and  the  Gorgons,  the  boars  and  lions.  The 
further  development  of  what  is  said  respecting  the  shield  of  Hercules, 
I  have  given  in  Zimmermann*s  Zeitschr.  f.  Alterthumswiss.  1834  N, 
110  fL    Comp.  §.  345«*  R.  5. 

3.  The  Gorgon  mask  already  floated  before  Homer  and  Hesiod  from 
seulptuie,  such  as  the  Gydopean  Gk^rgoneion  at  Argos  (Paus.  ii,  20,  5)  to 
which  many  representations  on  ancient  coins,  vases  and  reliefs  may  come 
pretty  near.  See  Levesow  XTeber  die  Entwickelung  des  Gorgonen-IdeaL 
B.  1833.  8.  25  £  §.  397,  5,  contested  by  Due  de  Luynes,  Ann.  d.  Inst. 
tL  p.  311.  Similar  in  kind  was  the  terrific  form  of  the  dragon  (^^axomroe 
^ofiof)  on  the  shield  of  Hercules  (Hesiod  144),  and  the  lion-headed  Pho- 
boa  of  Agamemnon's  shield  on  the  coffer  of  Oypselus  (Paus.  v,  19, 1. 
comp.  IL  xi,  37),  on  which  generally  a  crude  symbolism  prevailed,  as  in 
the  lameness  of  Death  and  Sleep,  the  terrific  Ker  (Paus.  v,  19, 1,  comp. 
with  Shield  156,  248),  and  the  strange  figure  of  Artemis,  §.  363.  Eave 
tllee  adorned  with  Gorgon  masks  at  Selinus  and  other  places.  According 
to  Ffin.  xxxiv,  IS^  43,  Dibutades  was  the  plastes  qui  primus  personas 
tegnlarum  extremis  imbridbus  imposuit,  comp.  Hirt*s  Gesch.  der  Bau- 
kniist  L  a  227.    L.  Ross  in  the  KunstbL  1836.  No.  57. 

66.    Nov,  with  regard  to  the  image  of  a  deity,  it  did  not  1 
by  any  means  from  £e  beginning  claim  to  be  a  resemblance 
(f/xaiv)  of  the  god,  but  was  only  a  symbolical  sign  (§.  32)  of  his 
presence,  for  which  the  piety  of  old  times  required  so  much 
the  less  external  manifestation,  the  more  it  was  inwardly  filled 
with  belief  in  that  presence;  hence  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  rude  stones,  stone  pillars,  wooden  stakes  and  the 
like  set  up  as  religious  idols.   All  these  things  were  converted  2 
into  olbjects  of  adoration,  less  from  the  form  than  from  the 
consecration  (f^^tn^).    If  the  sign  was  executed  in  a  more  3  * 
eoetly  and  ornamental  style  in  honour  of  the  deity,  it  was 
called  an  &ya\fMt^  as  were  also  cauldrons,  tripods,  and  other 
ornaments  of  templesi 

1.    'A^yoJ  xidoi  especially  in  the  case  of  great  deities  of  nature,  th0 
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Bros  of  Dteepis,  and  ths  C9uuit68  st  OrohomenuB.    Pmi4L  iX|  87, 1.  36^ 
1.  oomp.  Yiiy  22,  3. 

'E^mm,  heaps  of  stoneB,  bj  which,  at  the  tnme  time,  the  roads  wen 
bleaned ;  here  the  simple  pietj  of  primitive  times  attained  two  objects  at 
onoe,  Eust.  on  the  Od.  xyi,  471.  Suidas  'E^ftrntov.  £.  Otto  Be  Biis  Via- 
Ebus,  0.  7.  p.  112  sq.  Stones  sprinkled  with  oU  at  the  trivia^  Theopfarast. 
Char.  16,  oomp.  Gasaub.  The  Zeus  xstm-vitrmf  in  lAOonia,  Pans,  iii,  28. 
Jupiter  lapis  as  a  Roman  god  of  adjuration. 

The  THiBTT  PILLARS  at  PharsB  as  statues  of  so  man j  gods.  Pans,  fii, 
82,  3.    More  on  suoh  stone  pillars  in  Zo^^  De  Obeliscis,  p.  225  sqq. 

In  the  temple  of  the  Oharites  at  Cyncus  there  was  a  triangular  pillar 
which  Athena  herself  had  presented  as  the  first  work  of  art,  Jacobs, 
Anthol.  PaL  1.  p.  297.  n.  342.  Bdokh,  Ezpl.  Pind.  p.  172. 

Apollo  Agyieus  xJup  xapMi^ns  among  the  Dorians  at  Delphi  and  Athens, 
Dorians  i.  p.  321.  Oxford.  It  appears  on  coins  of  Ambrada,  and  Apol- 
lonia  and  Orious  in  Dlyria.  Bfillingen,  Ancient  Coins  1831.  pL  3, 19.  80. 
D.  A.  K.  1,  2.  'AyvMvs  according  to  many  belonging  to  Dionysus.  Har- 
pocr.  ▼.  dyvtO^.  Artemis  Patroa,  Pans,  ii,  9,  6. 

^  The  Btde  on  the  tomb,  a  itar^  ^rir^s,  was  an  AymXfii  'A/)«,  Pind.  K. 
X,  67.  The  Tropnon  was  a  /3^<k  ^of  t^xmov,  Eurip.  Weloker  SjUoge 
Epigr.  p.  3. 

Lances  as  ancient  statues  of  gods  (CsBueus  Parthenopseus  in  .Sschylus) 
Justin,  zliii,  3.  Agamemnon's  Skeptron  or  )o^  worshipped  at  Cheronea, 
Pans,  iz,  40,  6.  In  the  same  way  the  trident  represents  Poseidon  (Bdt- 
tiger  AmaltiL  ii.  S.  310),  the  KTn^Kth»  Hermes;  such «iy»\c4«iT«  we  mu»( 
fimcy  the  xctPofict^U  in  iBschylus* '  Ixtr.  219. 

Hera  at  Argos  a  »/«jr  (Phoronis  in  Clem.  Strom.  L  p.  418),  and  at 
Samos  a  attpig  (Gallimachus  in  Euseb.  Prsep.  Et.  iii,  8),  in  like  manner 
Athena  at  lindos  a  Xs7o»  t^e,  that  is,  an  unwrought  smooth  beam.  Ac* 
cording  to  Tertullian,  ApoL  16.  Pallas  Attica  and  Ceres  Raria  a  rudit 
jptdw,  Dionysus  (vt^tMPtof)  at  Thebes  a  column  oyergrown  with  ivy, 
Clem.  Strom,  i.  p.  348.  Sylb.  Hermes-Phallus  at  Cyllene,  Pans,  vi,  26,  3. 
Comp.  Artemidorus  L  45.  Reiff  p.  257.  The  Dioscuri  at  Sparta  two  up- 
right beams  with  two  pieces  of  wood  across  ()o»c»y«),  Plut.  De  Frat.  Am. 
1.  p.  36.  The  Icarian  Artemis  a  lignum  indolatum,  Amob.  Adv.  Qentes 
tL  11.  ^c.  Comp.  below:  The  Phoenicians  §.  240. 

8.  On  the  /3(vw5«/  (erecting,  entwining  with  wool,  and  anointing, 
together  with  an  oblation  or  saoiifioe)  Yandale  De  oraculis,  p.  684.  Comp. 
§.  68, 1.  83,  8.  422,  6. 

3.  On  dymXfiut  Ruhnken  ad  Timssum,  8.  (Koch  Obs.  p.  1),  ffiebelia 
Pans.  1.  p.  xU.    Barker's  Stephan.  s.  y. 

67.  In  order  to  place  the  sign  in  a  closer  relation  to  the 
deity,  single,  especially  significant,  portions  were  added  to 
it — heads  of  characteristic  form,  arms  holding  attributes^ 
and  phalli  in  the  case  of  the  generative  god&  In  this  way 
originated  the  herma  which  long  remained  the  principiJ 
-irork  of  sculpture  in  stone 

The  making  of  henna  pillars  (rtr(«y«»Mf  k^mvim)  had  perhaps,  Hke  the 
worship  of  Hsnnes,  its  home  in  Arcadia,  Pans,  yiii,  31,  4.  39,  4.  48.  4. 
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was  caltiY»ted  at  an  early  period  by  the  kindred  Athenians  CHitto.  vi,  27), 
from  whence  Bauian.  (i,  24.  iy,  33),  derivea  the  fonr-oomeied  hmu». 
'E^fwykv^tt  at  Athens  the  quarter  of  the  workers  in  stone  (xidoS^,  La- 
oian*8  Dream  7).  The  head  wedge-bearded  {(r^nMMrttymf,  Artemid.  ii,  37) ; 
instead  of  arms  (Axttkoi,  truncC),  at  the  mos^  projections  for  suspending 
garlands  (D.  A.  K.  1,  3) ;  the  phallos  must  not  be  wanting  (which  the 
'E^^MMo*-/)*/  m^djunf/M,  comp.  especially  Aristoph.  Ljsist.  1CK^3 ;  Plutarch 
An  Seni  28);  a  mantle  often  thrown  round  (Paus.  yiii,  39,  4.  Diog. 
Laert  t,  02).  They  stood  on  the  streets  at  cross-ways,  hence  with  severiL 
iMsds  (for  eiample  the  three-headed  Hermes  of  Procleides  at  Ancyle, 
called  by  Aristophanes  r^tpttXns,  Philochorus  p.  ~45,  Siebelis ;  the  four- 
headed  one  of  Telesarehides  in  the  Oerameicus,  Bust,  ad  11.  zzjv,  333. 
Hesych.  s.  t.  'E^v;),  also  as  a  finger-post  with  the  numbers  of  the  stadift 
(with  the  0.  I.  n.  12.  comp.  AnthoL  Pal  iL  p.  702.  Planud.  ii,  254). 
Comp.  Sluiter  Lect.  Andodd.  c.  2.  p.  32  sq.  Gurlitt  Arohssol.  Schriftett, 
8. 193.  214.  below  §.  379,  2. 

A  sumlar  manner  of  representing  Dionysus  was  early  introduced,  as  in 
the  Leslnan  Aior,  ^^xx^y  of  olive-wood  (Paus.  x,  19.  Suseb.  Prssp.  Et. 
▼,  36.  Lobeck  AgL  p.  1086).  Dionysian  hermie  §.  383,  a  D.  A.  K.  1, 6. 
In  this  manner  was  also  formed  the  brazen  column  of  the  Amyclaean 
Apollo  with  hehneted  head  aod  weapons  in  its  hands.  We  have  still  to 
mention  the  UL^ttitZijuu  dtatl  as  head  images  (Qerhard*s  Bildw.  Prodromus 
8.  64. 107.  [Dionysus  as  a  mask  head  §.  346*,  3.  383,  3.  and  in  like  man- 
ner other  Bacchian  dssmons,  Zoega  Bass.  16.] 

68.    On  the  other  hand  the  carvers  in  'wood.yentured  at  an  1 
early  period  to  make  entire  images  (^^Sava),  particulariy  of  those 
deities  whose  attributes  required  a  complete  figure  for  a  basis, 
such  as  Pallas.    Images  of  this  kind  were  even  in  later  times 
regarded  as  the  most  sacred;  numberless  wonderful  legends 
explained  often  merely  their  form,  for  instance  the  brandished 
lance,  the  kneeling  posture,  the  half-closed  eyes.     Their  ap-  2 
pearance  was  frequently  odd  and  ludicrous,  particularly  froni 
being  oyerloaded  with  attributea     In  the  simplest  style  the  3 
feet  were  not  separate,  and  the  eyes  were  denoted  by  a  streak; 
there  was  afterwards  given  them  a  striding  attitude  with  eyes 
slightly  opened.    The  hands,  when  they  carried  nothing,  laj 
close  to  the  body. 

1.  Bmbmf  Siebelis,  Paus.  i.  p.  zlii.  "B^o;,  a  temple  image,  a  t^^/MPOp 
(in  the  stricter  sense  a  sitting  one.  0. 1,  i.  p.  248. 906).  Weloker  Sylloge, 
p.  3.  TO  rnc  *AdvnfAe  tios  Isocr.  de  antid.  2.  '£do£ofii>  Buhnken  ad  Tim.  p. 
93.  (Koch  Oba.  p.  16). 

The  Trojan  palladium,  a  htv-rrig  according  to  ApoUod.  iii,  12,  3,  (comp. 
Diod.  Fragm.  n.  14.  p.  640.  Wess.)  brandished  a  lance  in  the  right  hand, 
and  held  in  the  left  a  distaff  and  spindle.  However,  the  term  was  in 
other  cases  only  applied  to  Pallas  armed  with  the  JBgis  and  raising  her 
shiekl  and  spear,  such  as  she  always  appears  at  the  theft  by  Diomod,  the 
ontrage  on  Oassandra  and  elsewhere  (§.  415.  D.  A.  K.  1,  6-7).  Particik* 
larly  antique  on  the  vase  in  B.-Bochette  M.  I.  pi.  60.  Oomp.  Millin^wi 
Anc.  Un.  Moa.  Ser.  ii  p.  13.    At  Athens  too  the  image  of  Athena  Polian 
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on  the  aeropolifl  wu  not  called  the  paUadium,  but  that  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  dt/  which  was  reputed  to  have  come  from  Troj.  See  Mth 
■ohylus'  Bumenides  with  illustrative  essajs  by  the  author  of  this  Hanual^ 
p.  72.  English  Trans.  Btting  images  of  Athena  were  distinguished  tnaa 
it ;  there  was  also  in  Troy  one  of  this  sort  according  to  Iliad  vi,  9S. 
Comp.  Strab.  ziiL  p.  601.    Bust,  on  the  XL  ibid. 

2.  Comp.  the  legends  of  the  ludicrous  figure  of  the  Deltan  Leto  ( Athen. 
ziv,  614),  and  the  image  of  Hera  ridiculed  by  the  Proetides  (Acusilaus  in 
ApoUod.  ii,  2,  2),  probiibly  that  cut  out  of  wild  pear-tree  by  Peurasos 
(Thiersch.  Bpochen  s.  20).  On  Dsddalus*  images  Pans,  ii,  4:  dfnTr&rt^ 
flip  r^  ^tPt  ivt'JF^'jru  )c  tfM»i  ri  mU  t¥Bto9  Tovrctf, 

3.  2xiX3i  9Vf*^fin»cr€^  vifAvdUt  of  the  andent  statues  Apollod.  ibid. 
iBginet.  p.  110;  hence  the  ha^iixiT*  of  Dsedalus  appeared  to  be  alive. 
Gedike  on  Plato's  Menon,  p.  72.  Buttmann. — Xf<^(  vn^mrrrttfAipm,  Died* 
i,  98.  KoditfUifM  km\  rate  'rXsv^ce/^*  XMc'knfMy^i  iv,  76. — ^The  fytfAmT§^ 
fMfiuKoray  which  Bflddalus  opened  (Diod.  iv,  76.  Suidas  s.  v.  AmZmXou 
iroiifittnt.  Schol.  ad  Plat.  p.  367  Bekk.)  are  often  ezj^ained  by  orimfls 
whidi  the  deity  did  not  wish  to  behold,  as  the  Pallas  at  Kris,  Lycophr. 
988.    Strab.  vL  p.  264.    Comp.  Plut.  Camill.  6. 

69.  But  in  these  idols  the  principal  thing  was,  that  they 
gave  opportunity  for  manifold  services  and  attentions  of  a 
human  description.  These  wooden  figures  were  washed,  po- 
lished, painted,  clothed,  and  had  their  hair  dressed;  they  were 
decorated  with  crowns  and  diadems^  necklaces  and  ear-pen- 
dants: they  had  their  wardrobe  and  toilette,  and  in  their  whole 
character  had  decidedly  more  resemblance  to  puppets  (mane- 
quins)  than  to  iicorks  of  cultivated  plastic  art 

The  custom  of  decking  out  the  gods  in  this  way  came  from  Babylon 
to  Italy.  The  Gapitolian  deities  had  a  regular  corps  of  servants  for 
the  purpose  (Augustin  De  C.  B.  vi,  10).  The  colours  of  the  wooden 
images  were  glaring,  often  significant.  Kugler  Polychrom.  Sculpt.  8.  51. 
Klenze  Aphorist.  Bemerk.  s.  235,  painted  terracottas  of  Baron  Halkr,  Sl 
257.  Plut.  Qu.  Bom.  98.  ro  ^fX/r/yoy,  jl  rd  v»>,md  rit  dyeOifiuvrttB 
ix^^oy.  Bionysus  as  well  as  his  Bacchantes  Hermes  and  Pan  were 
painted  red  (Pans,  ii,  2,  5.  vii,  26,  4.  viii,  39,  4.  Yoss  on  Yirgil  ii.  p^ 
614),  and  Athena  Sciras  white  (Ad,  iKt^de  XtifKii  ^iireu,  Schol.  Arista 
Wasps  961).  At  Rome  Jupiter  was  given  by  the  censors  miniafuhu. 
The  countenances  often  gilt,  as  the  Amyclaean  Apollo  was  with  Croosos^ 
gold.    Comp.  Pans,  iii,  10, 10,  with  Siebelis'  remarks. 

On  the  draped  temple  images,  Quatrem^re-de-Quincy,  Jup.  OL  p.  8  aq. 
Pallas  had  the  peplos  at  Troy,  Athens,  and  Tegea  (according  to  coina)^ 
Hera  at  Ells,  Asclepius  and  Hygieia  at  Titane.  Pans,  ii,  11,  6.  Record 
regarding  the  wardrobe  of  Artemis  Brauronia  at  Athens  (OL  107,  4 — 
109,  1.  (0.  I.  n.  155.  x^iyet  AfAQftytifW  m^l  r$  He/ — ifAirt^w  Ximy  x*^. 
>ov^«ViTOVTo  ri  >,idi»t»  thog  dfi'3rix^eti''^eif*vi^Q¥oy,  APTEMIA02  lEPON 
hriyiyod^rreu,  xf^i  rS  J^t  rf  d^eti^  and  SO  forth.  Even  in  the  later 
period  of  the  emperors  purple  mantles  were  hung  around  statues, 
Vopisc.  Probus  10.  Satuminus  9.  Libanius  i.  p.  324.  K  Plynteria  at 
Athens  was  the  festival  of  the  washing  of  Athena's  drapery,  the  25th  of 
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Thargdion  {U^e^t^tim).  Kalljntem  the  festiTal  of  the  deaiudng 
of  the  statue,  on  the  19th  (oomp.  Bekker's  Aneod.  L  p.  270,  where 
KmXkvrri^ttt  is  to  be  inserted).  On  these  occasions  were  emplojed  the 
Xoinr^i^f  and  «rXi;rr(/)f ;  (comp.  Alberti  ad  Hesych.  ii.  p.  498),  and  the 
»mrm»ivnif,  Etym.  M.  Aun^cl  of  Pallas  at  Argos  onlj  with  oil  withotU 
wwinting  and  the  mirror  (Oallim.  Hynmus  13  sqq.  with  Spanheim,  and 
da  Theil  M&n.  de  TAc.  des  Inscr.  zxziz.  p.  327).  The  *lL^tttg  were  the 
Xmtt^o^^  of  Hera  at  Argos  (Etym.  M.,  Heysch.),  her  draping  festiyal 
was  called  *£»)v^«r/«  (Plut.  De  Mas.  9),  the  drapery  vinroft  Hesych. 

The  Samian  Hera  is  an  example  of  a  completely  draped  statue,  repre- 
sented as  the  bride  of  Zeus  nuhetUU  habUu  (Yarro  in  Lactantius  Inst,  i, 
17),  verua  under  the  hands,  on  coins  (D.  A.  K.  2,  8),  and  in  a  terracotta 
In  the  possession  of  a  prirate  gentleman  at  Cambridge.  Probably  the 
work  of  Smilis  §.  70. 

Other  religious  statues  (D,  A.  K.  10 — 14) :  Hera  as  goddess  of  marriage 
on  the  frieze  of  Phigalia,  the  goddess  Chryse  of  Lemnos  in  Millingen 
Feint,  de  Div.  ColL  50.  61,  Artemis  Lusia  ibid.  pL  52,  Artemis  Alpheioa 
HaisonneuTe  Introduction  k  T^tude  des  Yases  pi.  30.  comp.  §.  414,  3, 
ilie  Lydo-Orecian  Artemis  images  of  Ephesus  (on  the  kind  of  wood 
Yitmy.  ii,  9.  Plin.  zvi,  79),  Magnesia  and  other  cities,  with  the  rods 
under  the  hands  (Holstenius  Epist.  de  Fulcris  s.  Yerubus  DiansB  Ephesias). 
Comp.  §.  305,  SL  A  stone  copy  of  the  Xoanon  of  Nemesis  found  at  Rhamnus, 
in  the  British  Museum  (xv,  307. 1821).    Uned.  Antiq.  of  Att.  ch.  7.  pi.  2. 

70.    The  carvers  in  wood  exercised  their  art,  as  most  others  1 
were  carried  on  in  early  antiquity,  in  families  and  races, 
after  the  manner  of  their  fathers,  and  in  a  plain  and  unpre- 
tending spirit:  hence  yery  few  names  of  individuals  come  into 
-view.    The  name  of  DsBoalus  denotes  the  activity  of  the  Attic  2 
and  Cretan,  and  Smilis  that  of  the  ^ginetan  artists.    The  3 
name  of  the  Telchines  is  still  more  m3rthical  and  obscure.  4 

2.  A«/2«Xo;  (§.  60.  64.  68),  the  mythic  ancestor  of  the  race  of  Dsoda- 
EdsB  (comp.  the  HepheestiadsB)  at  Athens,  to  which  Socrates  also  be- 
belonged.  Son  of  Mirr/tfj^,  Evx«A»^of,  nacXtf^cMvir.  At  the  same  the  father 
of  Cretan  art.  On  his  wooden  images,  especially  Pans,  ix,  40,  2 ;  SchoL 
Burip.  Hee.  838  (821)  there  were  several  in  Crete  (K^irr/iM  £<$«»«,  Pans, 
i,  18,  d).  Reputed  works  of  Dsedalus  in  Libya  (Scylaz,  p.  53  Huds.). 
His  inventions,  according  to  tradition,  were  chiefly  instruments  for 
working  in  wood  (comp.  §.  66,  2) :  Serra,  ascia,  perpendiculum,  terebra, 
ichthyooolla,  as  well  as  malus  antennnque  in  navibus,  Plin.  vii,  67. 
Dmsklsjum  :  (besides  Talus  and  Perdiz)  Evikbos  of  Athens,  maker  of  a 
sitting  image  in  wood,  of  Athena  at  Erythrso,  of  another  consecrated  by 
Cyiias  at  Athens,  of  an  ivory  one  at  Tegea,  probably  only  about  the  66th 
Olympiad.    Comp.  Welcker  Eunstblatt  1830.  St.  49.    Inscription  with 

^*Erloio(  IxoiVfv  found  at  Athens,  BuUett.  1836.  p.  212.  [R.  Rochette 
Sapplfenent  au  Catal.  des  Artistes,  p.  203.]  Lbabohus  of  Rhegium 
(therefore  after  01.  14),  whose  brazen  Zeus  at  Sparta  was  of  hammered 
pieces  rivetted  together.  Pans,  ill,  17.    Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  §.  82. 

3.  'IftiKis  (from  9f/UkTii)  appears  to  have  wrought  under  Prodes  (140 
/eaii  after  the  Trojan  war)  in  Samos,  about  OL  41  in  Lemnos  at  the 
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BhoBOQi  and  Theodonu.    louiges  of  Herft  aepeoialif  . 


p.  97. 

4.-  The  TfXx7Hf  (Muldber)  also  appear  to  bave  beea  an  andent  guild 
of  smiths  and  image-makers  at  Sicyon,  Crete  and  Rhodes,  firom  whom 
the  weapons  and  images  of  the  gods  are  deriyed  (Zeus,  Heza,  Apollo 
Telchinos  at  BhodeB>  Pindar  alludes  to  the  Bttdalian  life  of  their 
statues  and  the  e^il  fiune  of  their  soroeries,  OL  yii,  50.  Comp.  BSckh 
and  Bissen.  Weloker  Prometh.  s.  182.  Hoeok  Cbpeta  i.  s.  345.  Lobedc 
Aglaoph.  p.  1181.  AU  these  guiUs  and  laoes  figure  not  unfrequently  in 
fiible  as  malidouB  enchanters. 

Some  carved  images  were  also  attribnted  to  Bpdus  of  Panopens  (n 
Minyan  dtj)  the  master  who  made  the  M^tf  Imng, — ^The  Samian  bro- 
thers Teledes  and  Theodorus  executed  a  carved  statue  of  Apollo  PyihrnoB 
at  Samos  of  two  pieoes  of  wood,  as  was  pietended,  apart  from  each  other, 
whence  it  was  inferred  that  thej  wroi«ght  b j  a  fixed  JBgyptian  canon. 
IHodor.  i,  98. 

1  71.  In  the  last  century  of  tliis  period  metal  statues  of  the 
gods  made  their  appearance, — -jprobably  not  without  impulse 
TTom  Asia  Minor, — such  as  the  Zeus  of  the  Dssdalid  Leuchos 
(§.  70.  rem.  2),  some  few  works  of  the  Samian  school,  but 

3  especially  the  colossal  Zeus  of  beaten  gold  which  was  conse* 
crated  at  Olympia  (about  OL  38)  by  Gvpselus  or  Periander, 
and  for  whicn  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Corinth  were  obliged 
to  sacrifice  a  considerable  portion  of  their  property,  [if  this  is 
not  an  invented  tradition}. 

1.  There  lay  a  virgin  of  brass  on  the  tomb  of  a  Phrygian  king.  Bpigr. 
Homer.  3.  Gomp.  §.  240. — Of  the  Samian  school  Pausanias  could  only 
discover  in  brass  a  statue  of  Night  at  Ephesus  by  BhoecuS)  a  very  rude 
work,  X,  38,  3. 

8.  The  Cypselid  work  is  called  x^Xo^^o^  tv^syi^u;  duJi^tdCf  Aymihfitm,  Zwg^ 
Xi^uows,  v^v^'karou  o^oa^t/^o^  (not  plated).  The  following  aie  parting- 
hurly  instructive  passages:  Strab.  viii.  p.  353^  378,  the  authors  in  Photius 
and  Suidas,  s.  v.  Kuyif€Kil6t»,  the  Schol.  Plat.  Phsedr.  p.  20, 1.  Bekk.  Gomp. 
Schneider  Bpim.  ad  Xen.  Anab.  p.  473. 

1  72.  Images  of  the  gods  were  also  produced  in  the  work* 
shops  of  the  potters,  although  less  for  the  service  of  the  ten^- 
ples  than  for  domestic  worship  and  sepulture.  Many  such, 
manufactured  by  Attic  workers  in  clay  (^Xo4rX<£So/),  <»  great 
simplicity  and  rudeness,   are  still  found  in  the  tombs  at 

2  Athens.  Figures  and  reliefs  of  earth  were  also  made  at  an 
early  period  as  ornaments  for  houses  and  public  porticoes, 
especially  at  Corinth  and  in  the  Attic  Cerameicua  [Stamped 
silver  money  was  introduced  by  Fheido  §.  98.] 

1.  Hiihtviu  dtoi,  particularly  Hephaestus,  SchoL  Arist.  Birds  436,  Juven. 
X,  132.  Attic  Sigillaria,  Walpole*8  Memoirs,  p.  324.  pi.  2.  [D.  A.  K.  1 
Tf.  2.  n.  15.]    Zeus  and  Hera  of  Samos,  Qerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  i,  1.   Oomp^ 
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Hixt  GeiokL  der.  Biid.  Eonrt  bei  den  Alien,  8. 08.  Fovat  painted  elay 
figures  of  Qeea  Olympia  in  a  sajroopfaagos  at  Athens.  Staokelb.  Gr&b^ 
Tat  8.  Similar  ones,  KontsbL  1836,  No.  8i>  Qerhard  Ant.  IKJdw. 
95—09.  [The  ehapeless  olaj  figures  firom  Athens  and  Samoa  with  wlueh 
may  he  compared  rude  little  figures  of  marble  firom  Faros,  Ios>  Nazos  and 
Thera,  may  have  oome  down  from  the  Oaiians  and  other  anti-HdIenio  in- 
habitanti^  and  partly,  judging  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Sardic  idols, 
such  as  those  in  Walpole,  from  the  Fhoenioians,  to  whom  also  point  the 
animal  figures  of  the  finer  ^idot  in  the  tombs  of  Thera,  Melos,  ^c.  Comp. 
L.  Boas  on  Anaphe  in  the  Schr.  der  Bair.  Alud.  Fhilos.  KL  ii,  S.  §.  408.] 

8l  Tradition  of  the  first  day  relief  (t^h)  by  Dibutlbdes,  Plin.  zzxr, 
43^  Protypa,  [prostypa]  ectypa  has-  and  haut-relie&  Ohalooethenas 
made  unbumt  statuary  (cruda  opera,  Flin.  45)  in  the  Oerameicus  of 
Athens ;  and  Pausanias  saw  there  on  the  roof  of  the  king's  hall  «iy«x^«Mw 
^«*n|p  yiif'  i»  3j,  1.  comp.  2, 4. 


5.  BEGiNiniras  of  PAnrriKa 

73.    Painting  was  still  later  than  sculpture  in  becoming  1 
an  independent  art  in  Greece,  partly  because  the  Grecian 
worship  stood  in  little  need  of  it    Although  Homer  several  2 
times  mentions  earments  inwoven  with  figures,  he  does  not  3 
howerer  speak  of  any  kind  of  paintings  but  'Hhe  red-cheeked 
ships''  and  an  ivory  horse-ornament,  which  is  painted  purple 
by  a  Mflsonian  or  Carian  damsel    For  a  long  time  all  painting  4 
consiHted  in  colouring  statues  and  reliefs  of  wood  and  clay. 

1.  In  opposition  to  Ansaldus,  De  Sacro  ap.  Ethnioos  Fiotar.  Tabular. 
Cultu.  Yen.  1753,  see  B5ttiger  ArohnoL  der  Mahlerei,  S.  119.  Empedo- 
oles  of  Aphrodite,  p.  309.  ri^  tSy  tifot^wotf  dyakfAttvtw  iTiOotuiwrtf,  y^mwrws 
rs  ^migu  Gomp.  B5ckh  C.  L  ii.  p.  663. — Hiptuctg  ¥rere  hung  on  statues 
of  the  gods  as  votive  tablets,  ^schyl. '  I»rr.  466,  in  like  manner  on  sacred 
trees,  Ovid  Met.  viii,  744.  Comp.  Tiaohbein's  Yaseng.  i,  42.  Millin  Mon. 
In6d.  i,  29.  [on  weUs  M.  d.  I.  iv,  tv.  18.]  Fainters  of  these  «-if«x/«. 
Isocr.  de  antid.  2. 

8.  The  diplax  of  Helen  with  the  combats  of  the  Trojans  and  Adiia- 
ans  around  it,  IL  iii,  126.  The  ChUsna  of  Odysseus  with  a  dog  and  a 
roe  (these,  however,  are  rather  to  be  conceived  as  ornaments  of  the 
vi^m),  Od.  ziz,  225. 

3.  The  ^«x«(«  of  Agenlaus  painted  at  Ephesus,  Xen.  HelL  iii,  4, 17. 
iv,  1,  39.  correspond  to  the  I'tttw  vet^tow  described  in  the  Iliad  iv,  141. 
Ephesus  was  always  half  Lydian.    Aiistoph.  douds  600. 

74  The  first  advances  in  painting  aro  ascribed  by  the 
Greek  artistic  traditions  to  the  Corinuiianfl  and  Sicyonians; 
and  they  even  mention  by  name,  without  much  credibility 
however,  the  individual  inventors  of  outline  drawing  and 
monochrome  painting. 
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Plin.  xtxv,  5.  11.  34.  Linearis  pietmu  by  CSanllies  <^  Corinth. 
[Eacheir,  BMch  MeiroL  &  SOa]  Spof^ert  Imeas  intut,  Ardioet  of  Co- 
rinth, Tdephanes  of  Siqyoii.  Moaoduome  paintiiigg  by  deophantns  of 
Corinth,  Hjgiemon,  DeiniaB,  Ghannadaay  Smnrvi  of  Athens,  quiprimtu 
injrieimra  maremfemimmmqm  diaenmi  [figoTM  omnes  imitari  aasiu]  (bj 
brighter  ookraring). 

BoUrchiu*  (t  OL  16;  1)  Hagnetom  excidiam  (rii,  39),  Magnetum 
proelium  (zxzt,  34),  for  wldch  Cbndaoles  paid  its  weight  in  gold,  moat 
be  rejected  as  a  misooncept&Hi  of  Plin j  (Candaules  for  instance  father  of 
Xanthos),  the  more  so  as  the  destmction  of  Magnesia  bj  the  Trerians, 
mentioned  bj  Archilodins  (the  only  one  known),  did  not  take  pkoe  till 
the  time  of  Ardys,  after  the  S6th  Olympiad.  Comp.  Heyne,  Axtium  tem- 
pera, OpQSC.  Acad.  Y.  p.  349.  Antiq.  Aa£k  L  s.  114.  [Weloker  KL  Schr. 
ia439.] 

For  the  History  of  Painting,  Caylna,  Mteoires  de  FAc.  des  Inscr.  T. 
six.  p.  250.  Hirt,  Sur  la  peintnre  des  Andens,  M6m.  t.  M^moires  de 
Berlin  1803.  p.  149.  Levesqae,  8ar  les  Progrte  saccessiis  de  la  pdntnre 
dies  les  Qrecs.  M6m.  de  Tlnst.  Nat.  Littdrat.  T.  i.  p.  374.  J«  J.  Grand 
Mahlerd  der  Griechen  i.  s.  72  ff.  234  ff.  BSttiger  Ideen  xor  Ardi&oL 
der  Mahlerei  L  Dresden  1811.    Meyer*s  Konstgeschichte,  8.  37. 

1  75.  At  Corinth,  also,  tlie  city  of  potters  (§.  62),  paint- 
ing was  early  united  with  the  labrication  of  vases,  so  that 
the  connexion  of  Corinth  with  Tarquinii  which  abready 
existed,  according  to  the  story  of  Demaratus,  in  the  30th 
Olympiad,  might  have  likewise  been  the  means  of  conveying 

3  to  Etroria  the  antique  style  of  vase-painting.-  The  manufac- 
ture of  vases  was  from  an  early  period  divided  into  two  main 
branches:  the  light  yellow  vases  without  gloss,  of  broader 
and  more  depressed  forms,  with  red,  brown,  and  violet  figures, 
which  for  the  most  part  represent  animal  shapes  of  an  ara- 
besque character;  and  the  dark  yellow  vases,  which  were 
better  varnished  and  of  a  more  tasteful  form,  with  black 
figures  chiefly  of  a  mythological  nature;  both  were  fabricated 

3  in  Greece  as  well  as  Italy.  The  oldest  of  these  painted  vases 
furnish,  by  the  rudeness  and  clumsiness  of  their  figures,  the 
most  distinct  idea  of  the  stages  through  which  the  art  of  de- 
sign must  have  passed  before  it  could  arrive  at  an  established 
and  regular  national  style. 

1.  The  most  andent  colour,  according  to  Pliny,  zxxv,  5.  testa  trita. 
According  to  Pliny,  Oleophantus  or  Eucheir  and  Bugrammus  (potters 
and  pottery-painters)  accompanied  Demaratus.  Kunstbl.  1835.  St.  8& 
F.  Osann  Revision  der  Ansichten  liber  Ursprung  u.  Herkunfb  der  gemal- 
ten  Gr.  Yasen.  Giessen,  1847,  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ges.  f.  Wissensoh. 
n.  K.  there.  Tombs  of  Phaneromeni  near  Corinth,  antique  vases,  black 
figures  on  red  ground ;  Hercules*  battle  with  the  centaurs,  Dcjjanira. 

8.  To  the  first  sort,  which  are  also  improperly  called  Egyptian  vases, 
belongs  the  vase  found  at  Corinth  (Dodwell  Class.  Tour  ii.  p.  197.  Mai- 
sonneuve  Introd.  pi.  66.    D.  A.  K.  3>  18),  whidi  from  the  written  char- 
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aeten  (0. 1,  a.  7)  inaj  be  assigned  to  about  the  60th  Olympiad ;  besides 
monstioiis  animal  figures  there  is  painted  here  a  boor  chased  by  heroes. 
Gomp.  §.  381. 

3.  A  few  examples  of  the  bkok  figures  in  a  disproportioned  style : 
tliD  waixior  going  to  battle,  Millingen  Collect,  de  Ooghill,  pL  36 ;  Dio- 
nysos  with  two  Satyrs,  and  Apollo  with  two  HorsB,  pL  37  (D.  A.  K.  3, 
10. 17) ;  Dionysus,  Hermes  and  the  Horn  sitting  on  chairs,  pi.  38. 

75.*  Particalar  attention  is  due,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
exaggerated  character  in  forms  and  gestures  exhibited  in  sub- 
jects derived  from  the  Dionysian  qrcle,  and  which  take  up  a 
MBxm  portion  of  ancient  yase-painting.  From  the  peculiar 
fe^ngs  which  were  connected  with  this  worship  emanated, 
in  the  formatiye  as  well  as  the  musical  arts,  grand  and  ele- 
vated productions  on  the  one  hand,  and  works  of  a  grotesque 
and  caricature-like  character  on  the  other.  The  latter  sort 
natuiaUy  found  acceptance  first  in  the  infancy  of  art;  how- 
ever, they  probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  a  freer  and 
bolder  moyement  in  art 


SECOND  PERIOD. 

VBOM  THE  SOm  TO  THE  80th  OLYMPIAD  (680-460  TEABS 

BEFOBE  CHRIST). 


i»^^^^^^^»M^^^^»^^^rf^^^^^tf^^^^^^»^*»   ^^^ 


1.   THB  CHABACTEB  OF  THB  PBKIOD  IK  OBHBBAI. 

76l    About  the  50th  Olympiad  several  external  circum-  1 
stances  arose  which  were  advantageous  to  art :  closer  inter- 
course with  the  rulers  and  people  of  Asia  and  Esypt;  greater  2 
commercial  -wealth  [§.  981;  the  endeavours  of  the  tyrants  to  3 
occupy  the  attention,  the  nands  and  the  wealth  of  their  sub- 
jects by  means  of  splendid  worka 

1.  Croesus,  OL  65, 1. — 58,  3,  his  consecrated  gifts  at  Delphi.  Greeks 
served  with  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Chaldean,  OL  44.  Psammetichas  king 
by  the  assistance  of  the  lonians  and  Carians,  27,  8.  Anuuds  the  Phil- 
bdlene,  62,  3. — 63,  3.    Kauoratis,  Hellenion. 

5L  Flourishing  trade  of  Corinth,  JSgina,  Samos,  Miletus,  Phoesea. 
Gold,  which  was  scarce  in  Greece,  now  became  gradoaUy  more  plentiful 
AthouBus  vL  p.  231  sqq.  B5ckh,  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens  i.  p.  6  sqq.  Lewis. 

Z,    f^rpselidsB,  01.  30, 3.-48, 3.    Theagenes  of  Megara  about  the  40th 
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OL    PolyeralM  53,  a,  till  about  64^  I.   'E^m  U6kw$fSr§m  AiM.  PoL  ▼, 
0,4.    PinstmtoB  66, 1.-^  S ;  hit  80Bfl  tiU  67, 3. 

1  77.  Deeper  causes  lay  in  the  progressive  development  of 
Grecian  life  itself  Epic  poetry,  -wtiich  put  the  field  of  my- 
thology into  a  state  of  cultivation  for  the  plastic  art^  had  well 
nigh  exhausted  its  subject  about  the  50th  Olympiad.  Out 
of  it  grew  up  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  side  by  side  with 

2  scu^ture.  Gymnastics  and  orchestics,  arts  wfaidi  were  exer- 
cised  with  the  greatest  zeal,  but  which  the  Homeric  age  knew 
not  yet  in  that  state  of  improvement  to  which  they  were  car- 
ried by  the  Doric  race,  had  reached  their  zenith  nearlv  about 
the  finieth  Olympiad ;  they  left  behind,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
lively  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  and  significuit  in  the  hu- 
man form,  and,  on  the  other,  awakened  the  desire  to  perp^u- 
ate  by  statues  the  remembrance  especially  of  the  strength 
and  valour  of  victorious  combatants. 

1.  The  Hedodic  bards  come  down  to  about  the  40th  OL  Pissnder, 
01.  33—40,  made  Hercules  with  the  lion's  hide  and  dab,  as  tiie  plastic 
art  afterwards  represented  him.  Dor.  L  p.  451.  The  epic  "n^tr^rj^if  were 
already  transformed  into  lyric  by  Stesichoms  (50). 

2.  Hellenic  nudity  began  at  Olyn^pia  on  the  raoe-oonrse  Qr  the 
wrestling  games  later)  with  Orsippus  the  Megarian,  OL  15.  C.  L  L  p.  553 ; 
but  it  emanated  especially  from  Crete  and  Sparta.  *Ayip§e  vrt^attrat  Qr 
Homer  there  are  merely  x^nfcarirmt)  [this  word  generally  misunderstood] 
at  Olympia  since  the  7th  OL  Gymnastics  flourished  in  an  espeoud  man- 
ner at  Sparta  (chiefly  20 — 50),  in  ^gina  (45—80),  with  great  splendour 
at  Crotona  (50—75). 

In  the  time  of  Thaletas,  Sacadas,  ^o.  (OL  40—50),  the  gymnopsddic, 
hyporchematic,  and  other  kinds  of  orchestics  were  already  cultivated  in 
a  highly  artistic  manner ;  the  oldest  tragedians  from  the  time  of  Thes- 
pis  (OL  61)  were  especially  masters  of  the  dance.  The  works  of  the  an- 
cient artists,  according  to  Athen.  ziv.  p.  629  b.  contained  much  that 
was  borrowed  from  the  ancient  art  of  dancing. 

1  78u  By  the  forming  of  athletes  art  was  now  first  directed 
to  a  more  accurate  study  of  nature,  of  which  it»  however,  also 
very  soon  took  advantage  in  the  representations  of  gods  and 

2  heroea  In  the  temples  of  the  gods»  highly  animated  forms 
now  took,  as  consecrated  gi^  the  place  of  the  cauldron^ 
tripods,  &a,  which  had  formerly  constituted  the  principal 

3  offeringa  However,  the  imitation  of  natural  forms  bore,  as 
it  does  in  every  art  which  begins  with  industry  and  love,  a 
severe  character,  and  the  connexion  with  the  wooden  images 
of  the  earlier  period  hindered  in  many  points  the  striving 
after  nature  and  truth. 

1.  On  the  study  of  nature  as  basis  of  the  development  of  genuine 
art,  Schom,  Studien  der  Griech.  KfinsUer,  p.  174,  who  here  draws  cor- 
rectly the  boundary  between  art  and  handicraft. 
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Sl  The  Ddphiftn  tenqtle  wm  foimerly,  Moordiiig  to  TheopompiUy 
Athen.  vL  p.  231,  only  adorned  irith  bracen  offetrngSy  not  statues^  but 
cauldroofl  and  tripods  of  bran. 

79.  Nevertheless  this  was  the  period  in  which  art, — ^if  we 
look  more  to  the  internal  sway  of  the  spirit  of  art  than  to  the 
individual  products  which  come  forward  into  view, — appeared 
moBt  powmul  and  performed  greatest  achievements  The 
disdnot  portrayal  of  ideal  ^araoters^  that  leading  feature  of 
Greek  art  above  every  other,  we  are  ehiefly  indebted  for  to 
this  period,  and  this  was  attained  by  it  with  so  much  the 
greater  certainty,  as  it  was  still  far  from  having  acquired  the 
SJEpreuum  of  transient  emotions  (comp.  §.  27).  The  gods  and 
heroes  now  became  just  as  definite  pla^ic  forms  as  they  had 
formerly  been  poetic  penonages,  and  the  next  period,  even 
when  it  transformed  m  accordance  with  the  demands  of  its 
spirit,  could  yet  everywhere  employ  already  developed  forms 
as  the  groundwork. 


2.  A&CHITE0T0]nC& 


.  80.  By  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Greek 
states  temple-architecture  during  this  period  produced  build- 
ings which  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  carried  to  great 
pmection  both  styles,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic,  conformabl]r 
to  their  peculiar  destination,  imparting  to  the  former  a  more 
majestic  dignity,  and  to  the  latter  a  more  shining  elegance. 
The  temples  were  enlarged  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  was 
possible,  by  placing  columns  in  the  interior,  wherewith  was 
itaoetly  connected  tne  interruption  of  the  roof  by  a  wide  open- 
ing (hypaethron). 

S.  «BB  VO0V  OUMUTSD  BVILDIVeB  OF  TBB  TIMl  (VOT  BXTAW). 

1«  The  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephxsits.  Oroesos  (Herod,  i,  92)  and 
otiMT  kings  and  cities  of  Asia  Minor  contributed  (Plin.  xvi,  79.  zzzvi, 
81.  Liv.  i,  45.  IHonys.  iv,  25).  Theodoras  the  son  of  Bhoeous  (OL  45) 
filled  the  marshy  foundation  with  ooals,  and  Onossus  erected  the  partly 
monolith  Ionic  eolomns  whidh  were  -eo  feet  high  (in  the  time  of  Crcesns, 
Herod,  ibid.) ;  his  son  Metagenes^  by  means  of  sand-bags,  placed  on  them 
the  arobitraTeB,  whioh  were  30  feet  long  and  upwards  (Plin.  Yitruv.). 
Another  architect  enlarged  it^  according  to  Strabo,  ziv,  640;  it  was  first 
oompleted  by  Demetrius  and  Psdonias  of  Sphesus  (about  90 — 100  OL). 
Octostyle,  dipteral,  diastyle^  hyp»thral,  425  x  220  feet  on  ten  st^M. 
Of  white  marble^  the  quarries  of  which,  only  8  m.  ^.  distant,  were  dis- 
coveied  by  Pizodarus.  Herostratus  destroyed,  Deinocrates  renewed 
this  wonder  of  the  worid.  Bpigrams,  coins,  in  Menetreius,  Symbol  Di- 
■nsB  'Sghemm  statua.  &  1688.  Forster  M6moiree  de  Oassel,  p.  187. 
Hir^  TimttgA  der  Diana  vw  Sphesus.  BerL  1609.    Qesch.  der  Bankunst 
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L  83S.  Deviaiio&B  by  the  BditoTB  of  Staart*8  Antiquities  of  Athens,  Y. 
L  p.  332  of  the  Gennan  translation. 

2.  Temple  of  Ojbele.at  Saudis,  a  work  of  the  Lydian  djnastj,  de- 
stroyed by  the  lonians  OL  69,  3,  then  renewed.  Some  remnants  in  the 
Ionic  style.  Octastyle,  dipteral  Size  261  X  144  £  Gockerell  in  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  344.  A.  v.  Prokesch,  Erinnerungen  ans  iBgypten  and 
Eleinasien  iii  143.    [Didymseon  at  Miletus,  destroyed  OL  71.  §.  109, 15.] 

3.  Heroon  in  Saxos,  of  which  there  are  still  some  relics  in  the  lonio 
style,  346  X  189  £  (Bedford  in  Leake,  AsiaBIinor,  p.  348.  Ionian  Antiq. 
T.  L  ch.  5).  It  must  have  oome  in  the  room  of  the  elder  Doric  (§.  63), 
probably  at  the  time  of  Polycrates.  It  was  the  largest  temple  tlu^  He- 
rodotus knew  o(  inasmuch  as  the  Artemisinm  had  not  yet  probably  at- 
tained the  size  for  which  it  was  afterwards  fiunous.  Herod,  ii,  148.  iii,  60. 

4.  Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athsits,  built  by  Antistates,  Oalkes- 
ohrus,  Antimachides,  and  Porinus,  under  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  but 
not  completed, — a  colossal  &bric  in  the  Doric  style.  According  to  the 
ruins  of  the  later  altered  building  the  size  was  372  x  167  £  (Stuart),  or 

364  X  171  (Leake).  'OXv^v/ov  iifAenXtf  ^cj^,  xcerAxXngur  S*  ix^f  r^p  rq; 
dxtiUfiittf  vmy^itUPfiPy  ytpofumv  V  Am  fiiXrtaroif  thrt^  ffvptrtXia^.  DicSBarch. 
p.  8.Huds.  Comp.  the  HalL  EncycL  Athens,  p.  233.  Hirt,  Qesch.  L  225. 
•^The  Pythion  of  the  Pisistratidsd.    Perhaps  also  the  elder  Parthenon. 

6.  Temple  of  Delphi  after  the  conflagration  OL  68, 1,  built  by  Spin- 
tharus  the  Corinthian.  (The  Amphictyons  gave  the  building  out  on 
contract ;  the  Delphians  contributed  a  fourth  and  collected  eTsrywhere 
£»r  it ;  the  AlcnusonidsB  undertook  it  for  300  talents,  but  carried  it  on 
in  a  much  more  splendid  style,  Herod,  ii,  180.  t,  62,  ^c. ;  it  was  not, 
howcTer,  completed  till  after  the  76th  OL  iBschin.  against  Ctes.  §.  116» 
Bekk.).  Of  poros  stone,  the  pronaos  of  Parian  marble.  A  pronaos,  naos 
with  the  hypsBthron  (Justin,  zxiy,  8.  Eurip.  Ion  1568  allude  to  this) 
and  adyton.  A  hcarofiCTrt^oe  f»os  according  to  Philostr.  ApoUon.  Tyan.  vi, 
11.  fragments  of  old  Doric  columns  (6  feet  thick)  at  Castri,  Dodwell  L 
p.  174.    Qell,  Itin.  in  Greece,  p.  189. 

6.  The  brazen  house  of  Pallas  in  the  Pdis  at  Spabta,  built  about  the 
60th  OL,  adorned  inside  with  braien  reiieft.  Paus.  iii,  17,  z,  6.  [Tho 
temple  at  Assos  {,  266.  R.  2.] 

n.  BVisDxiras  bxsaot. 

1—4.  P^STtTM  (Poseidonia),  the  Trceaeno-Sybaritio  colony,  ns 
Imr^  UmfU  (Poseidon's)  peripteral,  pycnostyle,  hypethral,  with  a  nidie 
for  the  image,  196  X  79  English  feet  in  size,  the  Doric  columns  8  mo- 
duli, in  the  serene  severity  and  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Doric  style. 
Ths  small  and  much  later  temple  (that  of  Demeter,  the  statue  stood  in 
an  inner  thalamus)  peript.  hezast.  107  X  47  £  The  little  temple  Mauoh 
Supplem.  zu  Kormand  Ta£  1.  The  columns  are  not  more  slender,  but 
swell  out  very  much,  have  a  contracted  neck,  and  bases  in  the  anteoeUa ; 
here  also  there  are  even  engaged  columns.  There  is  a  half-metope  placed 
at  the  comer  of  the  entablature.  A  Stoa,  whose  circuit  of  oolumns  has  9 
at  the  ends,  and  18  on  the  sides.    In  the  interior  a  row  of  columns  runa 
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tlurongli  kngihwifle.  The  iiciexe  not  divided  by  triglyphs ;  177  X  75  f. 
The  maieml  of  these  boildiiigs  is  a  solid  tuff  similar  to  travertin,  and  of 
a  white  yellowish  colour.  The  workmanship  is  eztremelj  eaiefal. — [The 
Buins  of  PsBstnm  by  Th.  M^jor,  L.  1768  £  m.  revised  by  Baumg&rtnery 
Wtrsb.  1781  foL]  Paoli,  Rovine  di  Pesto  1784.  Belagardette,  Les  Rnines 
deP8Bstam.P.an2.  [Paris  1840  foL  mig.]  Wilkin's  Magna  Grsocia,  ch.  6 
(not  altogether  to  be  depended  on).  Winckelmann's  Werke  L  s.  288  Stieg- 
lits,  Arch&oL  der  Banknnst,  Th.  ii.  Abschn.  1.  Hirt  Gesch.  i,  236  [Merc. 
Fenara  Deser.  di  nn  viaggio  a  Pesto,  in  Kapoli  1827.  4to  with  6  plates.] 
A  ntwfy  diteovered  temple  (near  the  amphitheatre)  presents  strange  capi- 
tal% — from  the  later  period  of  the  dedine,— <on  which  had  rested  an  early 
Doric  entablature  with  statuary  in  the  metopes.  Moniteur,  1830,  7th 
Juillet.  Preuss.  Staatsz.  1830, 13th  and  17th  Jul.  Bullet,  d.  Inst.  1830, 
p.  135, 226.  Mon.  d.  Inst.  T.  iL  tav.  20.  figured  capitals.  Hittorff  Joum. 
des  Sav.  1835.  p.  303.  cf.  p.  309.  Hosking,  ArchseoL  Brit,  xxiii.  p.  85. 
Mancb,  Supplement  zu  Kormand,  1831.  Tf.  15. 

MxrAPOHTvic.  The  temple  of  which  15  columns  still  stand,  a  hezast. 
peripi.,  is  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  columns  (10  mod.)  con- 
siderably later  than  the  great  temple  of  PsBstum.  Another  lies  en- 
tirdy  in  ruins,  in  which  have  been  found  interesting  fragments  of  the 
•imay  and  roof-ornaments  of  painted  terracotta.  Metaponte,  par  le  Duo 
de  Laynes  et  F,  J.  Debacq.  P.  1833. 

5—10.  [B.  Olivieri  Yedute  d.  a,vanzi  dei  Mon.  Ant.  delle  due  SicUie. 
&.  1794 1\  The  elder  Sicilian  temples  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, as  the  heavier  proportions  were  very  long  preserved  here.  Pro* 
hMj  to  them  belong : 

Stsacuss  (OL  5, 3),  Temple  of  Athena  in  Ortygia  (D'Orville,  Sicula, 
p.  195),  the  columns  not  yet  9  mod.  (fi^  t  diam. ;  28}  height),  peript. 
lieacast  Bases  in  the  pronaos.  Wilkins,  oh.  2.  Perhaps  of  the  time  of 
Hiaro.    [Oavallari  in  Serradi&Ico  Antich.  di  SicOia  iv.  tv.  9.  p.  120.] 

AcaAQAB  (43, 4),  flourishing  especially  under  Theron.  Great  temples 
then  built,  with  Carthaginian  prisoners  (Died,  zi,  25).  Many  ruins  of 
temples;  the  two  most  perfect  are  called  quite  arbitrarily  (D*Orville,  p. 
95  sq.)  the  Temple  of  Concord  (128  X  50  f.)  and  the  temple  of  Juno 
(124  X  54  £) ;  the  former  in  particular  has  been  well  preserved  as  a 
Chriatian  church.  The  columns  9  to  10  mod.  The  material  is  a  brown- 
iah-yeOow  limestone  with  petrified  shells.  Houel,  Voyage  Pittor.  T.  iv. 
pL  218,  221.  Pancrazi,  Antichit^t  Sidliane,  T.  iL  p.  86.  Wilkins,  ch.  3. 
Fr.  Q&rtner's  Ansichten  der  am  moisten  erhaltenen  Monumente  Siciliens, 
TC.  1  sqq.  Baltaro  Bestauration  du  temple  de  la  Concorde  ik  Girgenti 
BoBett.  1837.  p.  49. 

BsLDnrs  (38, 1).  The  more  andent  temples  are  the  three  on  the  aero* 
polis;  the  one  on  the  north  171  X  73  £,  the  middle  one  197  X  72,  and 
that  towards  the  south  116  X  51  (according  to  Hittorff).  All  three  hex- 
asl.  peript.,  but  especiaUy  the  one  in  the  middle,  probably  the  oldest, 
rery  pecoliar,  with  narrow  cella,  broad  peristyle,  double  prostyle,  pronaos 
endosed  with  walls,  and  opisthodomos.  The  columns  9  mod.,  in  the  third 
9} ;  tapering  most  in  the  first  (about  -Ar  mod.).  See  Houel  i.  p.  24.  pL  16 
sqq.  Be  St.  Non  Toy.  Pitt.  iv.  p.  184.  D'Orville,  p.  60  sqq.  Hittorff  and 
Zanthy  Arduteetoxe  Antique  de  la  Sioile,  pi.  10—29.  ccmp,  Beinganum, 
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Seliiliu,  p.  78.  G^ttHng  in  the  Hermes  xzziii.  p.  236.  Hittorff  main- 
tainfl  the  Ionic  capital  with  Doric  entaUatnre  on  the  [sapposed]  Empe- 
dodeum.  Jonin.  des  Say.  1836.  p.  298.  Instances  of  this  combination 
p.  302.   (Theron's  monnment,  Gyiene,  Jerusalem,  Petra.) 

11.  JBoDTA.  Temple  of  Hellenic  Zeus  (comp.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  p.  342) 
or  [rather]  of  Minerva  (Stackelberg,  ApoUo's  temple  at  Basss,  App.  3. 
Ann.  d.  Inst.  iL  p.  319),  probablj  built  after  the  victory  ever  the  Persians, 
OL  75  [t],  hence  it  is  very  like  the  temple  of  Theseus  (OL  78).  Peript. 
hezast.  hyp.  The  columns  10^  mod.  94  x  ^^  ^  Of  yellowish  sandstone, 
roof  and  cornice  of  marble.  The  cella  was  {Ainted  red,  the  tympanum  sky- 
blue,  yeUow  and  green  foliage  on  the  architrave,  triglyphs  blue,  likewise 
the  regula  with  the  drops,  the  taenia  above  them  red ;  the  marble  tiles 
With  a  flower.  Ionian  Antiq.  ii.  ch.  6  sq.  Wagner,  ^gineti  Bildw,  p.  217. 
Oockerell  in  the  Joum.  of  Sdence  and  the  Arts,  Y.  vi  n.  12.  L.  1819. 
Descr.  de  Mor6e  iiL  pL  63.  'I^j^.  *A>doXoy.  part  i.  agt.  Zeus  Panhellenios 
KunstbL  1836.  St.  41  is  wanting.  Elenze  Aphor.  Bemerk.  s.  169.  Ta£  L  1. 

1  81.  At  the  same  time  were  executed,  especially  by  the 
tyrants,  buildings  worthy  of  admiration,  aqueducts,  canals, 
fountains,  and  other  such  works  for  the  ben^t  of  the  publia 

2  For  the  exhibition  of  games,  however,  they  were  stiU  con- 
tented with  simple  and  artless  structures,  and  nowhere  is  there 
anything  yet  said  of  splendid  theatres^  hippodrcmies,  and  stadia. 

1.  l%e  EnneakrunoB  (Oallirrhoe)  of  the  Pisistratidss.  The  fountains 
of  Theagenes.  The  aqueduct  in  Samos,  carried  seven  stadia  through 
the  mountain  by  Eupolinus  the  Megarian,  and  the  mole  of  the  harbour, 
probably  l(y«  lU\»K^entt».  Gloaces  {ivimfMn)  of  Acragas,  ^mimu^ ;  a 
large  basin  for  bathing  (xoXv^/S^^e*).  DiodlNr.  xi,  26.  in  OL  76, 1.  (Such 
Kolymbethrsa  were  even  said  to  have  been  built  by  Dasdalus  in  Sicily,  for 
instance  in  the  Megarian  territory,  in  the  same  way  that  the  oonstnio- 
tion  of  a  natural  vapour  bath  was  also  ascribed  to  him.   Diodor.  iv.  78.) 


S.  THB  PLASTIC  ABT. 
A.  ITS  nCVBRBSD  OUXffnrATIOlT. 


8Sb  The  f<Nnnative  art  adyanced  with  extraordinary  en* 
ergj  aftar  the  50th  Olympiad  in  the  most  different  districts 
of  Greece,  and  instead  of  the  uniform  plodding  of  families, 
gifted  indiyiduals,  impelled  by  their  talent  for  art,  came  for- 
ward in  greater  numbers.  Sculpture  in  marble  received  its 
first  perfection  from  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  of  Crete;  there 
were  scholars  of  these  masters  at  Sparta  and  other  places. 
Casting  in  brass  was  employed  by  numerous  masters  m  sta- 
tues of  athletes,  heroes  and  gods,  especially  in  iBgina,  aji  island 
which  stood  in  dose  connection  with  Samos,  and  at  Aigpa 
In  like  manner  there  existed  at  Sic^on  a  distinguished  school 
of  artists  which  was  connected  with  the  Aigive  schooL    About 
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the  end  of  the  period  the  plastic  art  also  rose  at  Athens  to  a 
more  flourishing  condition. 

[In  Chios  sculpture  goes  baok  to  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  in  the 
family  of  Bupalus.]  Artists  of  this  period  whose  names  are  known : — 
The  Dsodalidffi  Dipcbnub  and  Sctllis  (marmore  sculpendo  primi  omnium 
inclaruerunt)  OL  50  according  to  Pliny.  Thej  also  worked  in  wood  and 
ivory  at  different  places  in  Greece  (Sicyon,  Argos,  Oleonn,  Ambracia  ?). 
[Their  Artemis,  Hercules,  and  Athene  appear  to  have  been  removed  to 
Asia  by  Cyrus  when  he  made  war  on  Croesus,  in  Armenia  according  to 
Moees  of  Chorene,  as  is  detailed  by  the  author  Ztschr.  f.  d.  A.  W.  1835.  no. 
110.  Did  Croesus,  then,  first  obtain  them  from  the  Sicyonians?]  Tec- 
teus  and  Angelion,  their  scholars  about  OL  55.  Pans,  ii,  32.  Dory- 
deidas,  Dontas  (or  Medon),  Theodes  of  Laoedsmon,  carvers  in  wood 
and  toreutn,  scholars  oT  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  about  56,  Pans,  v,  17.  vi, 
19.  Bndoeus  (§.  70,  Rem.  2)  about  65.  Perillus  or  Perilaus,  brass-caster 
(the  bull  of  Phalaris)  56.  Bupalus  and  Athbvis,  enemies  of  Hipponax 
(OL  60),  sculptors  of  a  race  of  artists  in  Chios,  sons  of  Anthermus 
( Archennus),  the  son  of  Micciadcs,  the  son  of  Malas  (about  40)  according 
to  Pliny.  Welcker,  Hipponax,  p.  9.  [Thiersch  Epochen,  s.  192.  Bion  of 
dazomeniB  or  Chios,  uycikfAeiTO'roiSf  in  Hipponax  according  to  Diogenes 
iy,  58,  changed  by  Sillig  into  Hippocrates.]  Calloit  or  ^oiita,  a  pupil 
of  Tectceus  and  Angelion,  brass-caster  (^ginetica  aeris  temperatura, 
Plin.)  about  OL  60 — 6i»,  although  some  brought  the  tripods  made  by  him 
and  Gitiadas  into  connexion  with  the  Messenian  war  (Paus.  iii,  18,  5.  iv, 
14,  2).  Gitiadas  of  LAOsniBHON,  very  probably,  his  contemporary 
(Welcker,  Hyperb.  Bocmische  Studien,  p.  262,  opposed  to  this),  a 
worker  in  brass  (at  the  same  time  a  Doric  poet).  Syadras  and  Chartas 
of  Laoedsomon,  brass-casters  OL  60  (Sparta  sends  to  Croesus,  OL  58,  a 
large  cauldron  with  figures,  ^uhet,  on  the  rim,  Herod,  i,  70).  Dameas  of 
Crotona,  brass-caster,  65.  Encheirus  of  Corinth,  a  scholar  of  Syadras 
and  Chartas,  brass-caster,  66.  Cavachus  or  Sioton,  carver  in  wood^ 
brass-cutter,  and  toreutes,  OL  67 — 73  (Schom,  Studien,  p.  199,  Kunstblatt 
1821,  no.  16.  Thiersch,  Epochen,  p.  142,  comp.  below,  §.  86).  Aristoclbs 
his  brother,  brass-caster  (Sicroir  diu  fiiit  ofi&cinamm  omnium  metallorum 
patria,  PHil).  Aristocles  of  Cydonia  before  OL  71  (Paus.  v.  25,  6). 
Eutelidas  and  Chrysothemis  of  Argos  (rixvetv  tllom  U  'xr^ori^ap),  brass- 
casters,  70.  Antenor,  Euphranor*s  son  (C.  I.  ii,  340)  of  Athens,  brass^ 
caster,  70.  Arcesilaus,  son  of  Aristodicus,  about  70.  Stomius,  brass- 
caster,  72.  Damophilus  and  Gorgasus,  workers  in  clay  and  painters  in 
Italy,  72.  Synnoon  of  iEgina,  scholwr  of  Aristocles  of  Sicyon,  brass- 
caster,  72.  Clearchus  of  Bhegium,  brass-caster,  72.  Glaudas  of  iESgina, 
brass-caster,  73 — 75.  Ascarus  of  Thebes,  brass-caster,  before  75  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Pausanias.  Agbladas  ot  Aboos,  brass-caster,  OL  68 — 
81  (the  author's  Commentatt.  de  Phidia  L  §.  6 — 8.  Welcker  in  the 
Kunstblatt  1827,  No.  81),  formed  three  muses  jointly  with  Canachus  and 
Aristocles  (Anthol.  PaL  iL  p.  692.  Planud.  n.  220).  Anaxagoras  of 
.£gina,  brass-caster,  75.  Diyllus,  Amyclseus,  Chionis,  Corinthians,  brasa- 
casters  not  long  before  75.  Aristomedon  of  Argos,  brass-caster  about  the 
same  time.  Aristomedes  and  Socrates  of  Thebes,  workers  in  marble,  75. 
MeniBchmus  and  Soidas  of  Kaupactus,  toreutae,  about  75.  Critiab  of 
Athehs  (yiv9/^f,  probably  xJ^n^Oxof  in  Lemnos),  brass-caster,  75 — 83. 
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HioiAB  (Hegesias)  of  Athens,  hnaB-euter  at  the  same  time.  QUuiciis 
of  Argos,  brass-oaster,  77.  Dionysios  of  Argos,  brass-caster,  77.  Simon 
of  ^gina,  brass-caster,  77.  Ptolichns  of  JBgina,  son  and  scholar  of 
Synnoon,  brass-caster,  78.  Ohatas  of  iBoiHA,  brass-caster,  78 — 83. 
also  painter,  Rathgebcor  on  Onatas,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Enojd.  correct 
on  the  whole,  the  Heronles  of  Chiatas  on  coins  not  worthy  of  credit. 
Oaljnthas  of  Mpxui,  brass-caster,  80.  Calliteles  of  iBgina,  scholar  of 
Onatas,  brass-caster,  83.  For  the  history  of  the  artists  I  refer  generally 
to  Franc.  Junius'  earlier  and  J.  Sillig's  &r  more  perfect  Catalogus  artifi- 
cum.  Dresden  1827,  to  which  Welcker  (Eunstblatt  1827.  p.  321,  333  sq. 
1828,  p.  36),  J.  M.  Schulz  (Jahns  Jahrb.  1829.  iii.  1),  Osann  (KunstbL 
1830.  p.  330.  1832.  p.  293),  and  R.  Rochette  (Lettre  ^  M.  Schom.  p.  1832), 
[enlarged  as  Supplement  au  CataL  des  Artistes,  1845.  Count  Clarac 
CataL  des  arts  de  Tantiq.  1844.  Emerio  David  Essai  sur  le  classement 
chronoL  des  sculpteurs  Grecs  les  plus  c61dbres,  p.  1807.  8.  According  to 
the  views  of  Giraud  the  sculptor  as  Count  Clarac  proves,  H.  Brunn  arti- 
ficum  libera  Gredsd  tempora.  Bonnae  1843.]  have  made  many  addi- 
tions. Where  any  deviation  from  these  authorities  seemed  necessary, 
the  grounds  may  be  partly  gathered  from  the  general  context,  and  partly 
from  what  foUows. 


B.  BBUaiOUS  STATUES  {dyaXfMtra), 

1  83.  As  it  was  not  the  reli^us  statues  from  which  a  fireer 
cultiyation  of  art  emanated,  so  also  in  this  period  and  later 
they  were  very  often  withdrawn  from  this  cultivation  by  the 

2  piety  with  winch  the  ancient  form  was  maintained.  In  colo- 
nies the  form  of  the  images  in  the  metropolis  was  faithfully 

3  reproduced;  and  where  a  new  image  was  needed,  they  not 
unfrequently  made  an  exact  imitation  of  the  old  one. 

2.  Such  statues  were  called  d<pil^vfcctru  ^Wesseling  ad  Diodor.  zv,  49), 
and  they  greatly  abounded  especially  in  the  case  of  Artemis  Ephesia 
(Pionys.  ii,  22.  comp.  viii,  56).  In  Massalia  (OL  45  or  60)  and  its  colo- 
nies, the  established  form  of  the  ancient  carved  image  was  preserved, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  1.79.  The  d^ih^vatis  of  the  temples,  as  in  the  story  of  He- 
lice,  Olymp.  101,  4>  in  Diodor.  ibid.  Strab.  viiL  p.  385,  include  the  imita- 
tion of  the  religioufl  statue. 

3.  Onatas,  following  the  traditicm,  imitated  in  brass  the  ancient 
carved  statue  of  Demeter  Melana  of  Phigslia  which  was  burnt,  with 
horse's  head  from  which  dragons  and  other  animals  sprung  forth,  dolphin 
and  dove  in  the  hand,  Paus.  viii,  42.  oomp.  the  story  of  the  Leudppid 
priestess  at  Sparta,  Paus.  iii,  16. 

1  84i.  Even  in  regard  to  the  material,  the  artists  only  de* 
parted  by  degrees  from  the  wood  formerly  in  use.  On  the 
clothed  or  even  gilded  bodies  of  wood  were  placed  heads,  arms 

2  and  feet  of  stone  (&x^6Xt^oi) ;  ivory  also  was  joined  to  the  wood, 

3  or  it  was  entirely  overlaid  with  gold. 

1.    [ApoUo  of  Oanachus  at  Thebes,  of  cedar,  an  athlete  of  fig-tree,  §. 
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87,  1,  the  Sonanio  Apollo  of  oedar,  Plin.  ziii,  11,  Hecate  of  Myron  at 
iBgina,  the  first  victors  at  Olympia  OL  59.  61.  Paus.  vi,  18,  5.] 
*A*^X/3w  Pane,  ii,  4, 1.  id,  26,  4.  vii,  21,  4.  23,  6.  viii,  25,  4  31, 1,  3.  ix, 
4, 1.  The  statue  of  ApoUo  at  Phigalia  is  an  instance,  Stackelberg,  Apol- 
lotempel,  p.  98. 

2.  The  Dioscnri  with  wives,  children  and  horses  at  Argos,  by  Diposnus 
and  Scyllis,  of  ebony ;  in  the  horses  some  portions  ivory,  Paus.  ii,  22,  6. 

3.  X^itip  ipa»»9  rvvot  Euiip.  Trood.  1081. 

85.  From  these  were  developed  those  images  of  the  gods,  1 
very  prevaleiit  at  this  period,  in  which  a  kernel  of  wood  was 
oyerlaid  with  ivory  and  gold.     This  species  of  work,  which  2 
had  been  earlier  employed  on  vessels  in  the  same  way  (§.  56), 

is  reckoned  as  a  brancn  of  toreutics,  by  which  is  meant  sculp-  3 
ture  in  metals  (the  art  of  the  eiseleur)  and  also  this  combina- 
tion of  metal  with  other  materials.    Brass-casting,  however,  4 
was  now  also  more  frequently  applied  to  the  representation  of 
the  deities  in  their  temples. 

1.  There  were  x^^"^^^^^'**  dy»KfMtra  of  this  description  by  Dory- 
cleides,  Theodes,  Medon  (in  the  Hersum  at  Olympia),  by  Oanachus 
(Aphrodite  at  Sicyon),  Men»chmus  and  Soidas. 

2.  Probably  the  throne  of  the  AmydlsBan  Apollo  was  also  a  work  of 
the  teientic  art.  It  was  built  by  Bathydes  the  Magnesian,  perhaps  in 
the  time  of  Croesus,  when  the  Spartans  seem  to  have  first  turned  their 
attention  to  costly  dpa^ftMrct^  oomp.  §.  69.  82.  Beliefs  in  32  panels 
adorned  the  throne,  at  the  feet  were  supporting  statues,  two  Oharites, 
two  Hora,  Echidna  and  Typhceus,  Tritons.  Paus.  iii,  18, 19.  Heyne  An- 
tiquar.  Axiik.  St.  1.  S.  1.  Quatr.-de-Quinoy  Jup.  OL  p.  196,  where  however 
there  is  given  an  incorrect  notion  of  Kttdili^tu  and  tv^x^^ituy  Wekker 
Zdtschrift  I,  li  s.  280  ff. 

3.  On  the  toreutic  art,  Heyne  Antiquar.  Auft.  St.  SL  S.  127.  Schneider 
Lex.  8.  V.  ro^vttp.  Quatr.-de-Quincy,  ibid.  S.  75  ff.  [When  we  confound 
the  toreutic  art,  as  it  is  rightly  explained  §.  173.  311,  and  which  works 
with  more  or  less  delicacy  and  minuteness  on  the  sur&ce,  with  the  build- 
ing up  of  colossi  and  thrones,  we  do  so  in  consequence  of  a  deduction  of 
Quatrem^re  de  Quinoy,  which  although  it  scarcely  yields  in  inaccuracy 
to  his  Attic  demos,  has  nevertheless  found  acceptation  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree.  Thus  here  also  and  §.  120,  2.  312.  R.  1.  ^o.  Among  artists 
therefore  the  designation  of  toreutes  hovers  between  csolator  or  enchaser 
and  artist  in  gold  and  ivory,  master  of  colossi,  as  for  example  in  the  lists 
§.  112. 124. 196.  We  do  not  wish  to  unite  under  the  same  name,  statues 
in  matble  and  brass  (sculptura  and  statuaria)  or  both  of  them  and  the 
^yptic  art  (in  predous  stones)  or  anaglypha  and  cameos,  and  why  then 
ahoold  we  confound  the  toreutic  art  and  working  in  gold  and  ivory  in 
contradiction  to  the  universal  practice  of  the  andents  ?] 

4.  Braxen  religious  images — ^for  example  the  Apollo  Philesius  of  Oan- 
achus in  the  Didymseon,  the  Demeter  of  Onatas  mentioned  §.  83,  3.  Ao, 

86.  The  representation  of  the  gods  themselves  during  this  ▲ 
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period  emanated  entirely  from  a  pions  disposition  penetrated 

2  with  fear  and  veneration  for  the  godhead.    The  deities  were 
represented  majesticallj  enthroned  (su^^ora/),  or  in  a  tranquil 
and  fixed  posture ;  in  none  of  them  was  corporeal  beauty  ren 
dered  conspicuous;  the  limbs  displayed  great  strength,  and 

3  the  features  exhibited  a  stiff  inflexible  earnestness.  On  the 
outstretched  hand  of  colossal  statues  were  very  often  placed 
smaller  figures  of  subordinate  deities  which  indicated  their 
character^  or  sacred  animala 

2.  3.  Gomp.  below  the  different  deities  in  the  second  main  division. 
The  chief  examples  are  the  JMian  ApoQo  of  Tectcnu  and  Angdumy  with 
the  Charites  on  his  hand  (Plat,  de  mus.  14.  Pans,  ix,  35|  1),  reoognised 
in  the  gem  O.  M.  33,  474 ;  and  also  on  the  coins  of  Athens,  Oombe  N. 
M.  Br.  7,  9.  Pellerin,  M6d.  des  Peuples,  pL  23, 19.  M.  Hunter.  11, 14. 
[Sestini  Descr.  d'alc.  med.  Gr.  del  Prin.  di  Danimarca  Fir.  1821  tay.  2.  no. 
6.]  Comp.  the  Author's  Dorians  i.  p.  372.,  below  §.  359, 4.  [The  Hera  of 
Pjthodorus  with  the  Sirens,  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  with  the  Nike  in  his 
hand.]  Then  the  ApcUo  PhUesiua,  placed  as  a  temple-image  in  the  Bidy- 
nueon  (thus  is  it  to  be  seen  on  the  coins),  executed  by  Canachus  after  the 
plundering  and  burning  by  Hiero,  OL  71, 1  (which  the  brazen  colossus 
would  certainly  not  have  surviyed),  and  before  75,  2  (when  Xerxes  car- 
ried it  off) — ^In  a  stiff  posture,  very  muscular  and  thickset,  holding  a 
young  stag  in  his  right  hand  extended,  and  a  bow  in  his  left  which  is 
more  depressed  (from  the  stag  on  his  hand  must  be  distinguished  the 
automatically-wrought  eerriM,  better  coritUf  in  Plin.  xxxiv,  19, 14).  [The 
oervus  of  all  the  manuscripts  is  defended  by  Soldan  Zeitschr.  £  A.  W. 
1841.  S.  57&~-^.  (who  groundlessly  calls  in  question  the  younger  Cana- 
chus) and  by  Jan.  Jen.  L.  Z.  1838.  Febr.  8.  254 1  This  statue,  different 
from  that  of  the  inscriptions,  with  which  latter  that  of  this  Canachus  at 
Thebes  exactly  oozresponded  according  to  Pans,  ix,  10, 2.  agreed  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  doe  before  the  god,  with  that  at  ]>elplii  in  Pans,  x,  13,  3^  and 
on  an  engraved  stone  in  the  D.  A.  E.  t£  15.  No.  61.  and  thus  at  the  same 
time  the  form  of  the  automaton  and  the  motive  for  introducing  it,  which 
may  have  taken  place  afterwards,  become  dear.]  The  features  harsh  and 
archaistic  (§.  94),  the  hair  parted  on  the  crown  with  small  curls  of  wire 
over  the  forehead.  To  be  gathered  fr^m  the  Milesian  coins  (Seleucus 
Nicator  gave  back  the  statue),  the  bronze  in  the  British  Museum,  Speci- 
mens of  Antient  Sculpture,  pi.  12,  the  head,  ibid.  Spec.  pL  5.  and  many 
marble  statues  (Bonus  Eventus).  Ydlkel  in  Welcker*s  Zeitschr.  i.  1.  p. 
162.  Schom's  Kunstblatt  1821.  N.  16.  D.  A.  K.  4,-19—23.  [Comp.  the 
Statue  of  the  Mus.  Chiaramonti  in  Qerhaid,  Ant.  Bildw.  i,  11.  Eckhel 
J>.  N.  ii  p.  531.] 


a  STATUBS  or  HOHOUa  (diii^tiinrts). 

1  87.  The  statues  of  athletes,  by  which  art  was  directed  to 
life,  began  with  the  58th  01.  according  to  the  accounts  extant, 
but  became  immediately  very  numerous  and  occupied  the 

^  principal  artist&    Although  in  general  they  were  by  no  means 
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regular  portrait  statues,  they  were  however  designed  to  keep 
in  memory  the  bodily  energy  and  skill  of  the  athletes ;  they  $ 
often  bore  reference  also  by  posture  and  action  to  the  peculiar 
art  oi  the  combatant    In  these  anathemes  the  horse  accom- 
panied the  human  figura 

1.  Pftos.  viy  18,  5  mentions  a^tlie  first  athletes<oon8eorated  aC  (Hympia : 
Pnuddamas  of  iBgina,  GL  58  (of  cypress  wood),  Rhezibius  of  Opus,  OL 
61  (of  fig-tree).  Satelidas'  statue  therefore  (Pans,  yi,  15,  4)  was  oer* 
tainly  later  than  the  58th  OL  However,  the  stiff  antique  statue  of  Ana- 
cfaion  of  Phigalia,  who  was  crowned  at  Olympia  when  dead,  was  older 
(OL  53).  .The  statue  of  the  great  Milo  which  was  executed  by  Dameas 
for  Olympia  about  the  65th  OL  was  still  very  antique,  with  dose  feet 
and  very  stiffly  formed  hand,  (Philostr.  ApolL  Tyan.  iy,  28),  from  whose 
attitude  the  story  in  Pans,  vi,  14, 2  at  the  end,  seems  to  have  arisen. 

2.  Olympia  omnium  qui  yioissent  statuas  dioari  mos  erat.  Eorum 
yero  qui  ter  ibi  superayissent,  ex  membris  ipsarum  similitudine  expressay 
quas  ictmieeu  vocant,  Plin.  xxxiv,  9. 

3.  Glaucus  the  Galrystian,  distinguished  for  his  dexterity  in  the 
manoeuvres  of  boxing,  was  represented  preluding  (vKtufAax**^)  by  Glau- 
cias  of  JBgina,  Pans,  vi,  10,  1.  Diagoras  and  his  fiunily  raised  the 
rig^t  hand  in  prayer,  and  held  the  left  ready  for  boxing  and  the  pancra- 
tion.  SchoL  Pind.  0.  7,  in.  and  comp.  Nepos  Ohabrias  1  (setting  aside 
the  anachronism.  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii,  10.  "Ori  fu»,  l^«»  £  KKih»f, 
dXKoUug  (cf.  Symp.  2, 17)  cro/»(  Z^f^tig  n  xmI  vaXcuartis-  M»i:  vvKfta^  mU 

88.  Excepting  these  victors  in  sacred  games»  statues^  of 
individuals  were  still  very  rare  during  this  period ;  their  con* 
secration  always  presupposes  entirely  particular  occasions ;.  the 
'j(aXxQ\iv  rtvA  ^tau  was  at  fiist  an  almost  ^^a^/x^  r/^jj. 

This  holds  true  of  the  statues  of  the  Argives  Oleobis  and  HtoB  at 
Delphi,  Herod,  i,  31,  about  the  50th  (H. ;  [of  the  BathyUus  of  Poiycrates 
consecrated  in  Samos,  §.  9e.  No.  17,  if  the  words  qua  nihil  yideor  efiectius 
cognovisse,  did  not  raise  a  suspicion  that  a  false  inscription  was  given  to 
a  charming  and  spirited  brazen  statue  in  the  Herseon,  executed  in  Liter 
times]  ;  of  the  patriots, Harmodius  and  Asistogeiton  of  Athens  (the  for- 
mer were  made  by  Antenor,  67,  ^  the  latter  by  Critios,  OL  75, 4.  Bdckh, 
C.  I.  iL  p.  ^0.  340.  Stackelberg  Graber,  "Vign.  S.  33.  Weloker  Rhein. 
Mob.  iv.  s.  472.  M.  Hunter,  tab.  9.  n.  4  [B.  Bochette  sur  le  torse  du  Belve- 
dere, p.  29.  Supi^  au  GataL  des  Artistes,  p.  204] ;  of  the  Phodan  gene- 
rals in  the  dreadful  war  against  the  Thessalians,  works  of  Aristomedon, 
about  OL  74.  Ptos.  x,  1, 4 ;  also  of  the  c7^x»  of  the  princes  of  ftparta 
who  fell  in  battle,  Herod,  vi,  58.  The  statue  of  Hipponax  (§.  82)  was 
anything  but  an  honorary  statue,  comp.  §.  420,  1.  E5hler  uber  die 
£hie  der  BlldsSulen,  Schriften  d^  Munohner  Akademie  Bd.  vi.  a  67. 
Hirt,Schr.  der  BerL  Akad.  1814—15.  Hist  a  s.  6.  BSckh,  0. 1.  Lp. 
18  09.  872  sq.  (cm  the  Sig»an  Inscription). 
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D.  XTTHOLOOIOAL  VXaXTSES  AS  OOKSEO&ATBD  aiFTB  {dpet^i/Aorei). 

1  89.  Figures  or  even  whole  groups,  mostly  of  brass,  from  the 
mythi  of  gods  and  heroes,  were  now  much  more  frequent  con- 

2  secrated  gifts.  As  a  reminiscence  of  the  sort  of  offerings  which 
were  general  in  former  times  (§.  78)  statues  were  occasionally 
placed  under  tripods  which  served  as  a  frame  and  roof  to 

3  themu  In  these  dedicatory  gifts  mythology  was  employed  en- 
tirely in  the  same  way  as  in  lyric  poetry  and  by  ^schylus  in 
the  drama — ^in  order  to  lend  a  higher  significance  to  the  pre- 
sent 

2.  Tripods  at  Amyclie  by  Gallon  and  Gitiadas  with  goddesses  under 
them,  Paus.  iii,  18.  Comp.  Amalthea  iii.  p.  30  sq.  Even  the  consecrated 
gifts  for  the  Persian  war,  and  the  victories  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants  over 
Carthage  were  in  great  part  tripods.    Ibid.  p.  27. 

3.  The  Phocians  consecrated  the  theft  of  the  tripod  by  Hercules  for 
the  victory  over  the  Thessalians  at  Parnassus :  Leto,  Artemis,  Apollo  on 
the  one  side,  Hercules,  Athena  opposite.  Here  the  idea  was  to  represent 
the  Phocians  as  defenders  of  the  Delphic  tripod  ;  the  Thessalian  princes 
were  Heraclids,  their  war  cry  Athena  Itonia,  The  masters  were  Chionis, 
Diyllus,  and  Amyclnus.  Herod,  viii,  27.  Paus.  x,  13,  4.  comp.  z,  1,  4. 
A  victory  of  Tarentum  over  the  Peuoetii  was  celebrated  in  a  group  by 
Onatas,  wherein  were  Taras  and  Phalanthus.    Paus.  x,  13,  5. 


a.  SC17LPTUBSS  OH  TBXPLE8. 

1  90.  In  a  similar  way  were  mythological  groups  chosen  as 
ornaments  for  temples, — it  having  become  usual  to  place  stone 
sculptures  in  the  metopes,  on  the  firieze,  the  pediments  and 
acroteria, — for  here  also  everything  bore  reference  to  the 
deity,  the  consecrators,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  consecra- 

2  tion.  Two  works  of  architectonic  sculpture  mark  pretty  well 
the  boundaries  of  this  period, — ^the  reliefs  in  the  metopes  at 

3  Selinus,  and  the  pediment  statues  of  JEgina.  Of  these  the 
latter  are  also  especially  calculated  to  throw  light  on  that  art 
in  regard  to  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the  mythological 
subject 

2.  The  metope  tablets  of  calcareous  tu£Ei  (4  f.  9^  1.  X  3  f.  6j^  1.)  which 
were  discovered  in  1823  on  the  acropolis  of  Selinus  near  the  middle  tem- 
ple by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell,  and  put  together  by  them,  and  which 
are  preserved  at  Palermo,  are  adorned  with  reliefs  which  were  painted, 
and  show  that  the  art  was  still  in  its  infancy  (perhaps  about  the  50th 
01.)  [or  5—10  01.  earlier],  a.  Hercules  naked  (the  lion  hide  perhaps  of 
gilded  bronze)  carrying  the  Oercopes.  b,  Perseus  with  the  hat  (»i/i^)  of 
Hermes  (comp.  the  coins  of  ^nos,  Mionnet,  Descr.  pi.  49,  3)  and  the 
talaria,  Athena  in  the  peplos.  Medusa  with  Pegasus.  The  relief  with  the 
quadriga  from  the  same  place  is  considerably  later  as  well  as  the  metope- 
reliefs  of  the  middle  temple  in  the  lower  town,  although  these,  which 
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vepreflent  a  goddess  stabbing  a  bero  or  giant,  aac[  the  torso  of  a  djing 
warrior,  especially  the  latter,  are  executed  in  a  hard  antique  style  which 
perhaps  belongs  to  the  end  of  this  period.  Comp.  §.  119.  Both  temples 
had  metopes  only  on  the  east  front. 

P.  Pisani,  Memorie  sulk  opere  di  scultura  in  Selinnnte  sooperte. 
Palermo  1823.  B.  Klenze  in  the  Kunstblatt  1824,  No.  8,  comp.  Nos.  28, 
39,69,78.  1825,  No.  45.  1826,  No.  98.  B5ttigw's  Amalthea  iiL  p.  307 
aqq.  Sculptured  Metopes  discoyered  among  the  ruins  of  Selinus — descr. 
by  a  Angell  and  Th.  Evans  1826.  fo.  Hittorff,  Archit.  Ant.  de  U  Sidle  pL 
84, 25, 49.  (Fr.  Xnghirand)  Osservazioni  Sulle  Antioh.  di  Selinunte  iUustr. 
dd.  &  P.  Pisani  1825.  Monum.  Etruschi  Ser.  tL  t.  ▼.  5.  Thiersch,  Epc- 
cihen  p.  404  sqq.  pL  1.  (with  drawings  by  Klenze).  R.  Rochette,  Joum.  des 
Say.  1829.  p.  387.  BrOndsted,  Yoy.  en  Qrto  ii  p.  149.  P.  A.  K.  j^  4^  24. 
5,  25—27. 

As  to  the  Metopes  on  the  temple  at  Pnstum  (see  §.  80.  ii,  4),  which 
are  related  in  style  to  the  ^ginetan  sculptures,  there  is  but  littla 
(Phrizus  on  Hbe  ram)  that  can  be  recognised;  those  at  Assos  (§.  255,  2) 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  known. 

3.  The  JSginetan  sculptures,  discoyered  by  yarious  Qermans,  Danes 
and  Englishmen  (BrOndsted,  Eoes,  Gockerell,  Foster,  yon  Haller,  Linkh, 
yon  Stackelberg),  have  be^  restored  by  Thorwaldsen  and  brought  to 
Munich  (GlyptoUiek  n.  55 — ^78).  They  formed  two  corresponding  groups 
in  the  tympana  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  (§.  80)  of  which  that  to  the 
west  is  most  complete,  but  the  eastern  figures  are  larger  and  better  exe- 
cuted. Athena  leads  the  combats  of  the  ^acid»  or  JSginetan  heroes 
against  Troy,  in  the  west  the  combat  around  the  body  of  Patrodus  (ac- 
cording to  others  that  of  Achilles,  see  Welcker,  Ehein.  M.  iii,  1.  p.  50),  in 
the  east  around  Oides  who  was  slain  by  the  Trojans  as  the  companion 
in  arms  of  Hercules  against  Laomedon.  Oomp.  G5tt.  G.  A.  1832.  p. 
1139.  In  the  east  Hercules  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Telamon  the 
.£acid — as  the  archer  to  the  heavy-armed  soldier  (comp.  Find.  I.  v,  27, 
also  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  158), — ^that  Teucrus  does  to  Ajax  in  the  west ; 
the  costume  and  form  of  Hercules  correspond  to  those  on  the  Thasian 
coins.  As  the  JBaddso  here  beat  the  barbarians  of  Asia,  and  rescue 
their  countrymen  from  great  peril,  so,  more  recently  they  aided  in  battle 
at  Salamis,  according  to  belief  (Herod,  viii,  64,  A.),  and  their  descendants, 
the  iEginetans  contributed  their  assistance  in  the  salvation  of  Hellas. 
The  Persian  archer- costume  of  Paris,  the  leathern  coat,  the  curved 
cap,  &o.,  point  especially  to  these  parallels  [?],  (Herod,  i,  71.  v,  49.  vii, 
61).  Tase  in  antique  style,  manner,  and  arming  of  heroes,  among 
whom  there  is  one  very  like  Paris,  Pourtalte  pL  8,  also  in  Stackelberg's 
Graber  T£  10.  These  groups,  therefore,  certainly  belong  to  OL  75  sqq.  [?]. 
There  was  gilded  bronze  added  to  the  marble  (many  holes  enable  us  to 
guess  where  the  armour  was  placed) ;  the  hair  also  was  partly  of  wire. 
Traces  of  colour  on  weapons,  clothes,  the  eye-balls  and  the  lips,  not  on 
the  flesh.  The  disposition  of  the  groups  is  simple  and  regular  [architec- 
tonico-symmetrical] ;  as  to  the  style  of  the  workmanship  §.  92.  On  the 
acroteria  stood  female  figures  in  antique  drapery  and  attitude  (Moir», 
Nika;,  Kcres?). 

Wagner's  Bericht  uber  die  ^gin.  Bildw.  mit  KunstgeschiohtL  Anm. 
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von  SoheUing  1817.  Hirt  in  Wolfs  Analekten  H.  iiL  p.  167  (whexe  most 
has  been  done  towards  explanation  and  determination  of  time).  [Oomp. 
Getting.  Anz.  1818.  St.  115  ff.]  Oookerell  §.  80.  Rem.  ii,  a  Leake,  Morea 
ii.  p.  467.  Thiersch,  Amalthea  L  s.  137  £  €Mthe's  Kunst  n.  Alterthum 
ill.  s.  116  ff.  D.  A.  K.  Tf:  6—8,  B.  Edw.  Lyon,  Outlines  of  the  .Sgina 
marbles.   liverpool,  1829. 

[90*.  A  place  beside  the  statues  of  JEgina  may  worthUy 
be  given  to  the  reliefs  of  the  earlier  large  monument  of  Xan- 
thus  in  Lvcia^  which  could  not  have  been  erected  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  Harpagu8>  OL  58,  3,  nearly  the  time 
when  the  former  were  probably  produced  For  when  that 
event  took  place,  all  the  Xanthians,  not  excepting  even  the 
absent  heads  of -families,  perished  (Herod,  i,  176) ;  and,  after- 
wards, when  Lycia  became  a  tributary  province,  and,  although 
it  was  intrusted  with  the  government  of  its  cities,  which  pro- 
bably formed  a  confederation  even  at  that  time,  there  was 
however  a  Persian  agent  in  the  capital,  Xanthus.,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  so  important  a  monument  should  have  been 
raised  to  one  of  the  subjugated.  Besides,  notwithstanding  all 
the  difference  of  the  figures,  the  antique  severity  of  the  style, 
subdued  by  a  pervading  grace,  the  admirable  simplicity  and 
truth  and  the  already  acquired  certaintv  and  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion, give  considerable  probability  to  tne  supposition  that  the 
Lydian  work  was  produced  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the 
other  at  jSgina;  but  whether  it  was  by  a  native  school  or 
under  the  influence  of  the  workshop  of  Chios,  which  was 
much  famed  at  the  time,  or  of  the  scholars  of  Dipcenus  and 
Bcyllis,  is  a  point  which  will  never  be  made  out.  Art  at  this 
sta^e,  as  we  learn  from  the  later  Italian,  can  at  the  most 
different  points  having  but  slight  connection  with  one  an- 
other, develope  from  within  outwards  the  wonderful  agree- 
ment which  we  observe  between  these  Lydo-Grecian  works 
and  the  Grecian  monuments  otherwise  known  to  u&  How  far 
inferior  to  this  monument  are  the  frieze-pieces  from  Assos. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Charles  Fellows  for  the  surprising  extension 
of  the  history  of  art  by  means  of  Lydian  antiquity.  For  the  monu- 
ments collected  by  him  in  that  country,  where  he  made  this  discovery 
in  his  first  journey  in  1838,  a  large  separate  building  has  been  erected 
at  the  British  Museum,  to  which  he  presented  them.  The  Xanthian 
marbles,  their  acquisition,  &c,  L.  1843.  See  engraving  of  the  reliefs  in 
Fellows*  Journal  written  during  an  excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  L.  1839.  p. 
231,  and  a  better  one  in  his  Account  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  L.  1841.  p. 
170,  repeated  in  Qerhard's  ArchssologisGhe  Zeitung  1843.  Tf.  4.  S.  49. 
still  more  improved  and  corrected.  M.  d.  I.  iv.  tv.  3.  with  which  we 
should  take  in  connexion  the  extremely  profound  description  and  ex- 
planation of  £.  Braun,  Ann.  xvi.  p.  133.  Bull.  1845.  p.  14.,  and  in  the  N. 
Bhcin.  Mus.  1844.  S.  481—490.  comp.  Gerhard  Arch&ol.  Zeit.  1845.  S.  69. 
This  monument,  like  four  others,  mostly  found  in  Xanthus  itself,  is  a 
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qiiadrangolar  tower  of  limoBtone  in  a  single  piece  on  a  base,  8o  that  tiie 
frieze  was  above  20  feet  from  the  ground ;  over  the  frieze  was  a  hurge 
sima  with  abacas  open  it.  The  figures  are  nearly  as  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  3  feet  6  in.  hig^,  and  divided  into  three  white  marble  tablets 
on  eadi  side ;  the  east  and  west  sides  8  feet  4  in.,  the  two  others  not 
quite  so  long.  M.  d.  I.  iv.  tv.  8.  On  the  western,  being  the  principal 
side,  the  frieze  is  perforated  by  a  small  doorway,  above  which  is  a  cow 
suckling,  as  there  is  a  lion  over  a  similar  one  (Fellows*  Asia  M.  p.  226) ; 
this  door  leads  into  a  chamber  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  is  very  incon- 
venient to  enter,  and  may  have  been  rather  destined  for  pushing  in  dn- 
erazy  urns  or  for  making  libation.  This  arrangement  is  similar  to  that 
on  the  tomb  of  Gyrus,  §.  246.  R.  2.  The  art,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
seems  to  be  pure  Greek  on  the  whole,  but  the  resemblance  is  still  more 
surprising  in  particular  figures,  for  instance  the  enthroned  goddesses  to  the 
Leuoothea  Albani,  of  which,  tiierefore,  a  cast  has  been  taken  and  placed 
beside  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  in  drapery  generally  the  female 
figures  resemble  the  goddess  ascending  the  chariot,  and  the  man  in  arm- 
our the  Aristion  on  the  stele  at  Athens  (§.  96.  No.  19).  We  are  therefore 
the  more  struck  with  what  is  strange  and  peculiar  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  represented,  the  gods  and  their  attributes.  The  compositions 
on  the  four  sides  have  evidently  a  unity  of  connexion  and  a  close  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  On  the  side  with  tiie  entrance  we  may  with  great 
probability  recognise  Demeter  and  Cora,  the  former  with  a  patera,  the 
younger  figure  with  pomegranate  and  blossoms,  together  with  the  three 
Hone  or  Charites,  those  in  the  centre  with  pomegranate  and  bloesopiB, 
the  one  behind  with  an  eg^ ;  and  as  on  the  three  other  sides  the  centre 
is  occupied  by  three  gods  enthroned,  with  sceptres  in  wide-sleeved  gar- 
ments and  mantles,  two  bearded,  the  third  beardless  without  being 
younger,  the  idea  of  the  three  Zeus  is  naturally  suggested  (only  that  in 
that  case,  Poseidon  is  not  to  be  forced  out  of  this  relation  into  particu- 
lar connexion  with  Demeter  as  Phytalmios).  However,  this  supposition 
is  not  supported  by  an  animal  resembling  a  bear  more  than  any  other,  a 
Triton  as  an  ornament  under  the  arm  of  the  throne,  a  pomegranate  blossom 
in  the  hand  of  the  second  and  pomegranates  in  both  hands  of  the  third. 
To  these  three  gods  a  family  seems  to  be  dedicating  offerings, — ^the  man 
in  armour  his  helmet,  the  woman  a  dove,  a  child  a  cock  and  a  pome- 
granate. This  child  is  on  the  other  broader  side  which  lies  opposite  to 
that  with  the  door  and  the  two  goddesses,  and  which  has  two  subordinate 
standing  figures  at  the  one  end  and  one  at  the  other,  corresponding  to  the 
Horse  opposite ;  whereas  the  ends  of  the  two  narrower  sides  are  occupied 
with  four  very  beautiful  Harpies  carrying  off  maidens.  However  appropri- 
ate and  intelHgible  this  secondary  subject  may  be,  to  which  the  figures  in 
the  principal  representation  were  at  first  playfully  referred  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  it  is  nevertheless  difiGicult  to  give  a  definite  and  particular  ex- 
planation of  the  latter  from  the  artistically  available  details  of  native 
Greek  mythology  and  symbolism,  which  are  for  the  most  part  scanty  in 
themselves  or  in  their  bearings,  ambiguous  as. to  time  and  place,  and 
totally  destitute  of  connexion.  With  regard  to  coloured  ornaments, 
besides  the  blue  of  the  ground,  we  perceive  traces  in  the  red  peak  of  the 
helmet,  and  that  the  fillets  of  the  plinths  and  on  the  thrones,  which  arc  in 
lower  relief,  had  been  painted. 
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There  are  in  London  epecimenB  of  far  earlier  art  and  in  ooarser  stone 
from  Xanthus,  a  stele  with  two  lions  upon  it,  several  animala  from  a  wall 
built  at  the  time  of  the  Romans,  partly  engraved,  Ljcia,  p.  174.  Of  great 
antiquity  also  are  pieces  of  a  frieze  similar  to  that  of  Assos,  a  bear,  a 
stag,  a  lion  tearing  a  stag,  a  satyr  running  with  a  branch  of  a  tree ;  a 
narrower  frieze  with  fighting  cocks  and  other  birds,  four  winged  sphinxes 
from  a  tomb,  and  a  oouchant  sphinx  of  perfect  workmanship  in  the  severe 
style,  &c.  The  lion  and  bull  are  prevailing  subjects  in  Lycian  sculpture 
(Lycia,  p.  173),  and  lions  are  said  to  inhabit  still  the  Lydan  mountains 
(p.  182).  All  the  monuments  in  the  new  Lycian  Museum  are  from  Xan- 
thus ;  Sir  Charles  Fellows  has  only  brought  with  him  drawings  and  a  few 
casts  from  other  cities^  Ties,  Telmessus,  Pmara,  Myra,  Eadyanda.] 
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91.  Although  -when  we  take  into  account  the  widely  dif- 
fused cu  tivation  of  art,  the  difference  in  character  of  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  races,  and  the  want  of  a  central  point,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  art  in  a  time  of  such  intense  striving 
should  everjTwhere  have  advanced  in  the  same  way ;  we  can 
still  observe,  however,  certain  general  changes  which  neces- 
sarily arose  in  the  progressive  development  of  Hellenic  art 
They  consist  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  forms  passed  over  from 
their  original  poverty  and  rudeness  in  characterizing  into  an 
exuberance  of  expression,  directed  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
exhibition  of  strength,  energy  and  activity,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  display  of  elegance  which  at  this  period  had  to  supply 
^  the  want  of  grace.  The  sculptures  to  which  this  tendency 
gave  rise  are  said  to  be  executed  in  "  the  old  Greek  style,"  in- 
stead of  which  they  were  formerly  always  miscalled  Etruscan. 

3.  After  Winokelmann  Lanzi  perceived  stUl  more  clearly  the  true 
relation  of  these  styles. — L.  Lanzi,  Notizie  della  Scultura  degU  antichi  e 
dei  vari  suoi  stili  (Sec.  ed.  1824.  German  by  Lange,  L.  1816),  c.  2  dello 
stilo  Etrusco.  [Zoega  Bassir.  iL  p.  57 ;  de  ObeL  p.  222,  who  first  ap- 
plied to  them  the  term  of  hieratic] 

1  92.  The  forms  of  the  body  in  these  sculptures  are  exces- 
sively muscular,  the  joints  and  sinews  extremely  prominent, 

2  whereby  all  the  contours  are  rendered  hard  and  sharp.  This 
hardness  was  manifested  in  a  high  degree  by  Gallon,  less  al- 
ready by  Ganachus,  but  too  much  sharpness  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  muscles  was  even  still  objected  to  the  style  of  the 

3  Attic  masters  about  the  76th  Olympiad.  However,  this  very 
severity  of  design  led  to  that  fidelity  to  nature  which  is  in 
most  particulars  so*  much  admired  in  the  iEgina  marbles. 

4  With  this  force  of  design  are  usually  combined  short  and  com- 
pact proportions,  although  an  excessive  lengthening  of  the 
figures  is  not  unscldom  to  be  found,  more  however  in  paint- 

0  ings  than  sculptures.     The  gestures  have  often  something 
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violent  (a  tendency  which  was  very  much  fayoured  by  the  fre- 
quent representation  of  mythological  battle  scenes),  but  even 
where  there  is  great  animation  there  is  still  a  certain  stiff- 
nesSy  something  abrupt  and  angular. 

2.  Boriora  et  Tuscaniois  proxima  Gallon  atque  Hegesias,  QuintiL 
Inst,  zii,  10.  CSanachi  rigidiora  quam  ut  imitentur  yentatem,  Oic.  Brat. 
18,  70.  Or«  rd  r^s  va^ieuetg  i^avtat^  hrrl  'Hynaiw  k»1  rZit  dfA(f>l  K^/r/«y 
rw  l^n^umi^,  dma^tyfUwtL  (adstllota)  xml  ni/^^n  tutl  axKn^d  xttl  Ax^tfiag 
dv9frvrmf*Jkwa  rmf  y^etftfMttf.  Lncian  PnBC.  Bhet.  9.  Demetr.  De  Elocut. 
§.  14>  says  that  the  earlier  rhetorical  style  was  unperiodic,  bat  xi^/f  £er- 
fciMf,  like  the  ancieilt  dyJiKfAttnraf  whose  rkx^  was  oiwroXij  juii  Itfx^vmf, 

3.  With  sach  a  troth  to  nature  as  excites  our  wonder,  there  are 
united  in  the  iBgina  marbles  many  singularities,  such  as  the  prominence 
gi?en  to  the  cartilage  of  the  breast,  the  peculiar  intersection  of  the  mus- 
colos  rectus,  and  the  peaked  form  of  the  knee  which  is  also  much  bent. 
Wagner  (§.  90.)  p.  96.  The  Hermes  Ayt^moi  erected  about  the  64th  Olym- 
piad seemfl  to  have  possessed  equal  merit  as  regards  fidelity  to  nature, 
and  was  even  in  the  time  of  Ludan  (Zeus  Tragod.  33)  a  study  for  brass- 
casters.   Wiener  Jahrb.  zxxviii  p.  282. 

4.  Short  proportions,  especially  in  the  Selinuntine  metopes  (the  draw- 
ing of  which  is  also  determined  by  the  endeavour  to  exhibit  every  part 
of  the  body  in  the  greatest  possible  breadth).  In  the  ^gina  marbles 
the  heads,  especially  in  the  lower  parts,  are  large,  the  breast  long  and 
broad,  the  waist  short  in  proportion,  and  the  thighs  short  compared  with 
the  legs.  Other  examples  of  short  proportions  §.  96.  No.  4,  5,  6, 10, 12, 
16, 19.   Comp.  §.  99.  No.  1,  2,  3,  6.    Examples  of  slender  proportions 

§.  9a  No.  20, 21,  23.   Comp.  §.  99.  No.  4,  5,  also  9, 10. 

« 

93.    But  that  antique  love  of  elegance  is  shown  in  the  I 
neatly  and  regularly  folded  drapery  (comp.  §.  69);  the  curi- 
ously braided  or  wire-like  curling  and  symmetrically  ar-  2 
ranged  hair;  then  in  the  peculiar  mode  of  holding  the  finger,  3 
which  always  recurs  in  the  grasping  of  sceptres,  staffs  and  the 
like,  and  also,  with  female  figures,  in  tucking  up  the  garments ; 
in  the  buoyant  method  of  walking  on  the  fore  part  of  the  4 
foot^  and  numerous  other  particularities.  Of  a  kindred  nature  o 
is  the  demand  for  paraUe^m  and  symmetry  in  the  grouping 
of  a  number  of  figures. 

1.  Bee  §.  96.  No.  6,  6,  7, 13, 14, 16, 17.  Besides  the  stifiened  and  flat- 
tened temple-drapery  the  taste  of  the  age  for  elegant  and  many-folded 
garments  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  prevailed  chiefly  in  Ionia,  and 
went  out  at  Athens  with  the  time  of  Perides.  Trrriyo^<^(o/,  d^x*h 
wxif^'fTt  TiOfix^L    The  author's  Minerv»  Poliadis  sodis,  p.  41. 

2.  So  in  the  ^gina  marbles  (even  in  the  pubes),  comp.  §.  96.  No.  1, 7, 
12,  14,  16.  17.  This  also  was  derived  from  the  custom  of  higher  and 
more  polished  life  at  that  time,  and  which  was  especially  observed  and 
maintained  at  festivals.    Asius  ap.  Athen.  xii,  525  F.    BuII^um  '  UqoIom 

iftTtTTifyfiiifOif.   *  A3ii¥d  7«^«7f vAfy/K^i^.     PoUux  ii,  35. 
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3.  See  No.  14,  15,  16,  17,  81.  They  wonihipped  primore  digito  in 
erectum  pollioem  residente,  AppuL  Met.  iv.  p.  90,  Bip.  Oflfering-bozefly 
incense,  <ko.  were  presented  with  three  fingers.  Aristoph.  Yesp.  95. 
Porphyr.  de  abstin.  ii,  15.  Ovid.  F.  ii,  573.  lActant  Inst,  y,  19. 

1  94.  There  prevail  in  old  Greek  art  certain  fundamental 
forms  in  the  shape  of  the  head  which  had  their  origin  partly 
in  the  ancient  imperfection  of  art,  partly  in  a  degraded  con- 
ception of  the  national  features,  and  which,  by  frequent  appli- 
cation in  famous  schools  of  art,  almost  attWed  a  typical  con- 
sideration, and  hence  were  even  adhered  to  when  art  had 
akeady  made  great  advancement  in  the  drawing  of  the  rest 

2  of  the  body.  To  these  belong  on  the  whole  a  retreating  fore- 
head, peaked  nose,  the  mouth  drawn  in  with  the  comers 
turned  up,  flat  elongated  eyes|,  prominent  angular  chin,  lank 
cheeks,  and  high  eara 

1.  Yultum  ab  antique  rigore  variare,  was  Polygnotus'  merit  in  paint- 
ing.   Plin.  XXXV,  35. 

2.  Oomp.  the  Apollo  of  Canachus  §.  86  with  the  statues  of  M^na^ 
and  §.  96.  No.  5, 12, 13, 14,  l6,  together  with  the  coins  §.  98. 

95.  The  peculiarity  of  the  iEginetan  style,  judging  from 
the  allusions  in  ancient  authors  and  the  character  of  the 
works  preserved  (§.  90,  3,  and  96.  No.  3),  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted partly  in  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  antique,  partly  in  a 
very  accurate  and  studious  imitation  of  nature,  and  therefore 
(conformably  with  the  character  of  the  Doric  race),  in  a  very 
conscientious,  but  certainly  not  a  free  manner  of  exercising 
art. 

T^OToe  rns  i^nuilti^  6  AJy/ptiioc,  TPXeurtx^  n  Alytpaieit  and  the  like.  Pans, 
i,  42.  ii,  30.  vii,  5.  viii,  53.  x,  36, 3.  who  accurately  distinguishes  therefrom 

ra»  *  ArrtxMv  reL  d^itiiruratj  as  well  as  the  A/yt/^rr/fle,  vii,  5.     Hesych. 
AJytvyrriKei  i^et  rovg  avfA^i^iixirttg  (oomp.  §.  68,  Rem.  3)  Avh^tetwreiS' 


o.  aiXAniB  or  the  flastio  abt  (d.  a.  k.  pl.  9 — 14.) 

96.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  accurately  the  remains  of 
the  old  Greek  style,  for  this  reason  that,  keeping  altogether 
out  of  view  it«  long  continuance  in  Etruria,  even  in  Greece 
consecrated  gifts  for  temples  were  at  all  times  intentionally 
executed  in  a  stiff  and  over-ornate  style.  This  is  called  the 
hieratic  or  archaistic  style.  No  wooden  statues  of  this  period 
have  been  preserved,  and  as  to  sculptures  in  metal,  besides 
the  analogous  works  in  £truria>  nothing  has  come  down  to  us 
but  one  very  stiff  antique  figure  in  bronze. 

No.  1.  This  figure  served  as  the  foot  of  a  vessel.  Inscription  (C.  I.  n. 
6) :  l\oXv>L^»rt(  «yflS£M.  [It  is  very  bold  to  understand  here  the  fiunoua 
8amian.]    In  Padaudi,  Mon.  Pelop.  ii.  p.  51.   CoUectio  Antiq.  Mus.  Nan. 
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n.  29, 276.  Its  gennineneas  is  doubted  by  Oount  Clarao,  Melanges  d'An- 
tiq.  p.  24.  Panofka  Cab.  Pourtal^  pL  13.  p.  42.  The  ezoellent  bronze 
figure  of  which  an  account  is  given  §.  422.  R.  7.  must  also  be  mentioned 
here  as  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  an  earlj  Peloponnesian  school  of  art. 

2.  The  LampadephoTus  a  master- work  of  early  Peloponnesian  schools, 
§.  422.  R.  7. 

3.  Early  Greek  bronze  in  Tubingen  about  6  in.  high,  see  Gruneisen 
in  the  KunstbL  1835.  No.  6  sqq.  also  publ.  separately  8to.  The  style 
iBginetan,  the  features  however  more  natural,  the  figure  also  more  slen- 
der. The  iitXaaU  of  Amphiaraus  ?  Pandarus  according  to  Thiersch,  but 
evidently  a  charioteer,  urging  and  at  the  same  time  restraining. 

4.  Bronze  Minerva  from  Besan^on,  hieratic,  the  head  fine,  pi^s  de 
rapport  of  silver. 

5.  Centaurs  in  bronze  §.  389.  R.  2. 

There  was  an  ancient  species  of  working  in  the  same  ma* 
terial — tngrated  designs — of  which  very  antique  specimens, 
and  an  excellent  monument  from  the  ^ginetic  school,  have 
been  preserved. 

6.  CfragUo  in  bronze,  a  stag  torn  in  pieces  by  two  lions,  in  a  very  old 
style.  To  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  many  similar  works  in  elder 
Greece.    Gerhard,  Ant.  Bildwerke  C^t.  I.  T£  80, 1. 

7.  Very  thin  bronze  plate  with  embossed  figures,  very  antique,  the 
eyee  of  little  balls,  five  men,  four  women ;  I  explain  them  to  be  Argo- 
nauts and  Lemnian  women.    Cab.  Pourtal^  vignette. 

8.  A  Bronze  Discus  from  ^gina  with  two  figures  referable  to  the 
Pentathlon,  a  leaper  with  leaping-weights  and  a  javelin-thrower  (with 
the  AyxvKenw  dKomnop),  very  natural  and  careful  in  design.  E.  Wolf. 
Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  75.  tv.  B. 

The  stone  statues  of  the  old  style  which  are  best  known,  be- 
sides those  which  have  been  already  mentioned  §.  86, 90,  might 
be  classified  according  to  their  style,  somewhat  in  this  way. 

9.  Apollo,  a  colossus,  first  executed.  Ross  in  the  Kunstbl.  1836,  No.  12, 
similar  smaller  statue  at  Thera,  Boss  Kunstbl.  1836,  Ko  18.  [His  Inselreise 
L  B.  34.  81.]  small  curls  of  stone,  tresses  on  the  shoulders,  breast  full  and 
broad,  athletic,  striding  somewhat  with  the  left  leg,  as  in  the  colossus  of 
Naxos,  and  the  fragments  of  the  Delian  [are  these  latter  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine this  t  The  ThersBic  Apollo,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
of  early  antiquity,  now  in  the  Theseion  at  Athens,  engraved  in  A.  Sch511*s 
Ifittheilungen  Tf.  iv,  8,  cf.  Schneidewin's  Philologus  i.  s.  344.  Not  less 
important  the  statue  of  the  sedent  Athena  on  the  acropolis,  A.  Sch5Il 
Tf.  L  with  which  a  smaller  supplementing  one  also  on  the  acropolis  cor- 
responds.   Cf.  BulL  1842.  p.  186.] 

10.  Statues  in  the  sacred  way  of  the  BranchidsB.  Notwithstanding 
their  extreme  simplicity  and  rudeness  they  come  down,  according  to  the 
inscriptions,  as  far  as  the  80th  Olympiad.  Ionian  Antiq.  T.  1.  new  ed. 
Amalthea  iii,  40.    C.  I.  n.  39,  and  p.  xxvi 
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11.  Ptollafl  of  the  Villa  Albani.  Winokehn.  Mon.  Ined.  P.  I.  p.  18,  n. 
17.    Werke  vii.  Tf.  4. 

12.  Penelope  in  the  Pio-Clementino  Museum  and  Ohiaramonti  pub- 
lished by  Thiersch,  Kunstblatt  1824.  p.  68  sqq.  Epochen  p.  426,  and  R. 
Rochette,  Mon.  Ined.  pL  32, 1.  33,  3.  oomp.  p.  102,  420.  The  beautiful 
terracotta  with  four  figures  Canina  Tusculo  tv.  3. 

13.  The  Dresden  Pallas  (no.  150).  *  Ej>  ff'^/SoX^.  Imitation  of  a  draped 
wooden  statue  with  reference  to  the  Panathenaio  peplos  (on  which 
Bdckh  Tragic.  Princ.  p.  192,  the  author*8  Minervas  Poliadis  sedis,  p.  26). 
The  relief,  which  represents  the  battle  of  the  giants  wrought  in  embroi- 
dery, is  with  good  reason  considered  to  be  in  the  improved  style.  Au- 
gusteum  9,  10.  B5ttiger's  Andeutungen,  p.  57.  Schorn,  Amalthea  ii. 
8.207.    Meyer's  Gesch.   Tf.  5.  A. 

14.  Hercuknean  Pallas  in  the  hieratic  style,  gilt  and  painted.  Mil* 
lingen,  Un.  Mon.  Ser.  i.  pi.  7.  p.  13.  comp.  §.  368,  5. 

15.  Artemis  from  Pompeii  in  a  similar  style,  tending  to  the  Etruscan 
taste,  of  Luna  marble  and  painted  4  palmi  high.  Winckelm.  W.  v.  s.  20, 
44,  200.    M.  Borbon.  ii.  tv.  8.  comp.  §.  363. 

16.  Among  the  archaistic  statues  of  Apollo  there  is  one  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  Ohiaramonti  Museum  (A^ifitos  of  Argos?). 
Gerhard,  Ant.  Bildwerke  i.  Tf.  11. 

17.  Giustiniani  Yesta,  remarkable  for  its  columnar  figure,  and  flute- 
like folds,  probably  conditioned  by  architectonic  purposes.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  came  from  Athens.  Baccolta  87.  Winckelm.  W.  viL  Tf.  4. 
Hirt,  Gesch.  der  Bild.  Eunst,  s.  125.  Thiersch,  Epochen,  s.  134.  There 
are  different  figures  allied  to  the  Giustiniani  Vesta  by  short  proportions, 
large  heads,  rectilinear  folds  of  the  double  chiton,  and  a  peculiar  inter- 
mediate stage  between  antique  austerity  and  naive  grace ;  they  all  seem 
to  represent  Attic  maidens  in  procession,  or  costuming  themselves  there- 
for, especially  in  the  Herculanean  bronze  figures,  M.  Borb.  ii,  4 — 7,  and 
the  others  put  in  juxtaposition  with  these,  §.  422,  R.  7. 

The  reliefs  in  stone  may  be  arranged  somewhat  as  follows 
(it  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  only  a  few  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  assigned  to  the  period  whose  style  they  nearly 
represent). 

18.  Samothracian  relief  with  Agamemnon,  Talthybius  and  Epeius. 
From  a  judgment-seat,  according  to  Stackelberg,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  p.  220. 
After  the  70th  OL  (on  account  of  the  n,  0. 1,  n.  40.  Glarac,  Melanges,  p. 
19),  but  executed  in  a  very  ancient  manner.  Tischbein  u.  Schom^s  Ho- 
mer nach  Antiken,  H.  iz.  Tf.  1.  Millingen,  Un.  Mon.  Ser.  ii.  pi.  1.  Am- 
althea iiL  s.  3d.  Glarac,  M.  de  Sculpt.  pL  116.  Oomp.  Ydlkel's  Kach- 
lass,  s.  171. 

19.  The  so-called  relief  of  Leucothea;  a  mother  presenting  her  child 
to  a  child-fostering  deity  {kw^^^os  df»).  Winck.  Mon.  In.  I.  L  p. 
67.  n.  66.  ZoSga  Bassir.  1.  tv.  41.  Winckelm.  W.  iiL  Tf.  3.  Oomp. 
Panofka,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  217  (Birth  of  Hera).  [The  stele  of  Aristioa 
l^yoy  *A^/0To»Xfov^  excellent  figure  of  a  Marathonomachos  with  traces 
of  colours  in  the  Theseion  *  E^e^toi^  d^)c»'o\oy,  Tv.  75.  L  p.  127  sq.    N. 
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Bhem.  Mus.  iv.  &  4.  Til  1,  SchSU  MittheiL  T£  1.  In  Sch51L  Tf.  2, 4. 
there  is  also  the  large  relief  on  the  acropolis  of  a  female  figure  ascending 
a  chariot,  in  which  grace  is  remarkahly  oomhined  with  antiqueness. 
The  has-rehef  Despoiges  §.  364.  R.  8  is  far  more  antique. 

aO.  Theft  of  the  Tripod— a  suhject  early  cultivated  (§.  89.  Rem.  3), 
probably  much  employed  at  the  consecration  of  tripods,  which  very  often 
occurred  at  Delphi,  Thebes  and  Athens.  The  base  at  Dresden,  n.  99 
(August.  5 — 7),  can  be  best  explained  as  the  stand  of  a  tripod  which  was 
w<m  as  a  prize  in  an  dyap  7i»fMraZovxof'  The  reliefe  in  Paciaudi,  Mon. 
Peiop.  L  p.  114  (from  lAconia),  carry  us  back  to  the  same,  original 
Hon.  du.  M.  Napol.  ii.  pi.  35  (in  the  Louvre,  n.  168.  Glarac,  pi.  119),  Zo- 
egiL  ii  tv.  66  (Villa  Albani).  The  subject  was  already  treated  in  ancient 
vafle>pictures  in  a  more  free  and  lively  manner.  Comp.  especially  Fr. 
Passow  in  B6ttiger*s  ArchaoL  und  Eunst,  L  s.  125.  [In  one  only ;  only 
in  one  relief  also  on  a  sarcophagus  at  Cologne,  Yerein  der  Alterthums- 
fireunde.  Bonn  1845.  vii.  s.  94.  where  46  monuments  are  collected,  to 
which  others  also  will  be  added.] 

21.  Reconciliation  of  Hercules,  before  whom  advances  Athena,  and 
"whom  Alcmena  (1)  follows,  with  the  deities  of  Delphi,  who  are  followed  by 
Hermes  and  the  Gharites  as  the  deities  of  peace  and  friendship,  from 
the  well  of  a  Corinthian  temple  {vt^tmfj^iov,  puteal  sigillatum)  in  the 
posaesaon  of  Lord  Quilford.  Dodwdl,  Alcuni  Bassir.  j^— 4.  Tour  ii.  p. 
SOI.  comp.  Leake,  Morea  iiL  p.  246.  Gerhard,  Ant.  Bildwerke  i.  Tf.  14 
—16  (Procession  of  the  new-bom  Aphrodite  to  Olympus,  also  Welcker, 
Ann.  cL  Inst.  ii.  p.  328).  Panof  ka,  Ann.  ii.  tv.  F.  p.  145  (Marriage  of 
Hercules  and  Hebe). — ^This  Corinthian  relief  treated  in  greatest  detaU 
by  K.  W.'^ttterweck  in  Schom's  Eunstblatt,  1833,  Kos.  96—99,  who 
also  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  represents  the  introduction  of  Hercules 
to  Olympus  and  his  marriage  with  Hebe.  [The  author  repeats  the  above 
ezpluiation  in  the  Dorians  i.  431  and  D.  A.  E.  xi,  42,  Qerhard  his  in  the 
text  to  the  Ant.  Bildw.  2  lief.  1844.  s.  194—207.  £.  Braun  also  takes 
the  representation  to  be  a  marriage  scene,  but  as  Her.  and  Hebe,  in  his 
Tages  s.  10,  and  0.  Jahn  agrees  with  him.  Arch&oL  Aufs.  s.  108. 1 10 — 113.] 

22.  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Qods  firom  the  Yilla  Borghese  in  the  Louvre, 
Ko.  378,  an  excellent  work  nobly  conceived,  and  executed  with  extreme 
care  and  industry.  Beneath  the  twelve  deities  are  the  Charites,  Horse, 
and  MoersB.  Perhaps  an  imitation  of  the  ^fUi  Iq^ixm  Btaif  of  the  Pisis- 
tratida)  about  the  64th  Olympiad.  Yisconti,  Mon.  Gabini,  tv.  agg.  a.  b. 
c  Winckehn.  W.  iiL  Tf.  7,  8.  M.  BouilL  iii,  66.  Clarac,  pi.  173, 174. 
pj-miUur  groupings:  the  Capitolian  puteal  with  twelve  deities,  Winck- 
ehn. Mon.  In.  no.  5.  M.  Cap.  iv.  tb.  22.  Winckel.  W.  iii.  Tf.  4 ;  the  ara 
tonda  of  the  Capitol  with  Apollo,  Artemis,  Hermes,  M.  Cap.  iv.  tb.  56. 
Winckehn.  W.  iii  Tf.  5  ;  another  from  the  Mus.  of  Cavaceppi  with  Zeus, 
Athena,  Hera,  Welcker's  Zeitschrift  i,  ii.  Tf.  3.  n.  11.  Comp.  ZoSga, 
Bassir.  iL  tv.  100, 101. 

23.  Anathemata  for  victories  in  musical  games  in  the  most  ornate 
hieratic  style.  Apollo,  frequently  accompanied  by  Leto  and  Artemis,  as 
Pythian  singers  to  the  cithern,  making  libation  after  the  victory ;  a  god- 
dess of  victoiy  pouring  out.  ZoSga,  Bassir.  ii.  tv.  99 ;  Mon.  du  M.  Na- 
pol.  iv.  pi.  7,  9,  10  (Clarac,  pi.  120, 122) ;  Marbles  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  ii. 
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pL  la  Fngment  from  the  Elgin  CoDeotion  in  the  Brit.  M.  K  xv.  103 ; 
from  Capri  in  HadntTB,  tr.  4.  Ab  a  firieie  ornament  in  terracotta,  Brit. 
M.  no.  18. — ^ApoUo  in  the  same  ooetome  singing  a  piean  to  the  dtheniy 
whose  cords  he  grasps  with  the  left  (i^«xxf /),  and  strikes  at  the  same 
time  with  the  plectron  in  the  right  («ff jui)  Mon.  da  M.  NapoL  iv.  pi.  8 ; 
quite  like  the  Samian  bronze  statue  of  Bathyllns  in  the  costume  of  ApoUo. 
Appal.  Florid,  p.  128.  Bip.  Anacreont.  S9^  43. — Comp.  Weloker,  Ann.  <L 
Inst.  ▼.  p.  147.    [§.361,4.] 

24.  Sacrifice  for  a  victory  to  Athena-Polias,  who  is  clearly  recognised 
by  the  gaardian-eerpent,  •/xovfof  S^tgy  in  several  reliefs^  which — ^with  a 
not  unfreqnent  extension  of  the  original  signification — ^were  placed  on 
the  cippi  of  warriors.  Mon.  da  M.  NapoL  iv.  pL  11.  Amalthea  iii.  s.  48. 
Oomp.  R.  Rochette,  Mon.  In.  L  p.  288, 426.  Welcker,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  v.  p. 
162.  This  representation  also  on  a  marble  discas  M.  Borbon.  x.  11. 
The  stele  has  the  aphlaston.  [Avellino  Gasa  di  Pompeji  1840.  tay.  4.  p. 
67—80  where  the  Salaminian  rictory  of  iijax  is  indicated.  Comp.  Annali 
d.  Inst.  Y.  p.  162.    R.  Rochette  Mon.  Ined.  p.  228. 426.] 

The  following  reliefs  in  particular  may  serve  to  present 
more  clearly  to  view^  the  transition  from  the  old-Greek  style 
to  the  improved  style  of  the  following  period. 

26.  Hercules  kneeUng  on  the  hind  {nrrtt  mv^h).  Combe,  Marbles 
of  the  Brit.  M.  iL  pi.  7.  Specimens,  pL  11.  The  postore  also  remained 
nearly  the  same  in  later  art.  See  AnthoL  PaL  ii.  p.  653.  Plan.  96.  [The 
fine  group  found  in  Pomp,  published  by  Qaet.  d'Ancora,  N.  1805.  4to. 
and  in  the  M.  d.  I.  iv,  6.  with  a  similar  one  in  marble,  Annali  xvi  p.  175 
by  H.  KeiL] 

26.  Castor  as  horse-tamer  with  the  Castorian  dog  from  the  Tibur* 
tine  Villa  of  Hadrian.    Combe  iL  pL  6.    Specimens,  pL  14. 

27.  Festal  procession  of  a  Satyr  and  three  Maenads,  in  the  ancient 
solemnity  of  style.  Inscription  :  KdMitfuax^s  tTom.    M.  Cap.  iv.  tb.  43. 

28.  Cippus  with  the  figure  of  the  deceased  (as  a  i^s)  leaning  upon  a 
staff,  giving  a  grasshopper  to  a  dog,  near  Orchomenos.  Clarke,  Travels 
iii.  p.  148.  Dodwell,  Tour  i.  p.  243.  The  figure  in  a  relief  at  Naples  from 
the  grave  of  a  Campanian  named  Meddix  (according  to  the  inscription) 
[The  inscription  does  not  belong  to  the  stele,  and  is  now  even  separated 
from  it]  is  very  similar,  only  it  is  clad  in  a  shorter  dress,  and  has  an  oil- 
vessel  (x^xt/^of)  suspend^  from  the  wrist  as  a  symbol  of  gymnastics.  R. 
Rochette,  Mon.  Ined.  L  pL  63.  p.  251.  Odysseus  with  the  dog  Argos  ac- 
cording to  Welcker  (as  well  as  R.  Rochette  and  the  CataL  del  Mus.  Bor- 
bon.) Rhein.  Mus.  iii,  4.  s.  611  [which  is  however  an  error.  Mus.  Borbon. 
xiv,  10]. 

Works  of  the  hieratic  style  also  in  terracotta  are  much 
more  common,  and  are  undoubtedly  genuine  works  of  thia 
period. 

29.  Those  relief -figures  are  genuine  antiques  which  were  found  at 
Melos,  without  a  ground,  probably  from  a  votive  shield,  representing 
Perseus  as  slayer  of  the  Qorgon,  and  Bellerophon  as  vanquisher  of  the 
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dunuBra.    MiDingen,  Un.  Mon.  Ser.  iL  pL  2,  3.    [Alao  Alcnos  and  Sap- 
pho in  the  Brit.  Mas.  still  unpubliiihed.] 

30.  Terracotta  relief  from  ^gina,  the  Hyperborean  Artemia  riding 
with  Broa  in  a  chariot  drawn  hj  grifS^.  Weloker^  Hon.  In.  d.  Inst.  tv. 
18  h.  Ann.  iL  p.  65. 
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97.  The  arts  of  engraving  precious  stones  and  coin-stamps  l 
gradually  arose,  as  smaller  and  less  regarded  ramifications  of 
the  plastic  art^into  which  life  did  not  until  late  extend  from  the 
main  branches    Both  served  as  their  first  object  the  purposes 
of  economy  and  traffia    The  art  of  stone-engraving  was  occu-  2 
pied  with  signet-rings,  ap^ayT^a^  the  demand  for  which  was 
increased  by  the  ancient  practice  of  sealing  up  stores  and  trea- 
sures, but  was  also  partly  satisfied  by  metal  or  even  wooden  3 
seals  with  devices  of  no  significanca     However,  the  art  of 
working  in  hard  and  precious  stones  at  a  veiy  early  period 
advanced,  after  the  example  of  the  Phoenicio-Babvionian 
stone-cutters  (§.  238,  240),  from  a  rude  cutting  out  of  round 
holes  to  the  careful  engraving  of  entire  figures  in  antique  se- 
vere style. 

2.  Begarding  the  sealing  of  r«/6/fi«,  B5ttiger,  Eunstmythol.  S.  272. 
and  elsewhere.  On  the  old  metal  signet-rings,  Atejus  Oapito  ap.  Macrob. 
Sat.  vii,  13.  Plin.  xxziii,  4.  On  the  d^ivofi^enrot,  d^i'iniUorot  (in  part  ao- 
tually  made  from  worm-eaten  wood,  and  partly  seals  in  imitation  of  it), 
see  Salmas.  Bza  Plin.  p.  653.  b.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ring  of  Po- 
lycraftes  was  engraved.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  63d ;  Pans,  viii,  14,  5.  Clemens 
Protr.  iiL  p.  247.  Sjlb.  for  the  affirmative.  Plin.  xxxvii,  4  distinctly  op- 
posed to  that  opinion :  oomp.  Herod,  iii,  41,  v^^ylg  xfvcoltros  vfAtt^ayhov 
xBWf  Theodoras  certainly  did  nothing  more  than  enchase  it  [si  &bula 
vera].  According  to  IHog.  Laert.  i,  2,  §.  57,  it  was  a  law  of  Solon :  1»k- 
rvXt9ykv(p^  ^4  iitiftti  9(p^uyt^4t  (pvKirruw  rov  x^ee^f jrro;  Btfxrt/X/ot;.     The 

same  writer,  according  to  Hermippus,  called  the  frrther  of  Pythagoras  a 

IflMrvX/oyXv^f  (riil^  I). 

3b  On  Scarabssi  (§.  175.  230,  2)  with  figures,  which  almost  entirely 
oonsisi  of  round  ruddy  formed  holes  placed  dose  to  one  another,  Meyer, 
Kunatgesoh.  i.  a  10.  Tf.  1.  An  excellent  collection,  partly  of  this  sort 
and  partly  of  andent  and  careful  workmanship,  but  chiefly  Etruscan,  is 
fumiBhed  in  the  Impronti  Oemmarii  d.  Inst.  Cent.  L  1 — 50.  iii,  1 — 55. 
See  besides,  Idppert,  Dactyl.  Scr.  i.  P.  iL  n.  79,  496.  ii,  1,  431.  ii,  103. 
MiUin,  Pierres  Gravies  In6d.  6,  7, 13,  25, 26,  50,  51.  Spedmens,  p.  Ixxxi. 
Gomp.  Lesdng,  Antiq.  Briefe  1^.  L  s.  155.  Facius,  Miscellaneen  zur 
Gesdi.  dec  Kunst.  im  Alterthum,  iv,  2.  s.  £2  (where  also  are  noticed  the 
pretended  o(p^etyi^ii  of  mythology).  Gurlitt,  iiber  die  Gemmenkunde, 
ArdmoL  Schriften,  s.  97  ff.    Hirt,  Amalthea  ii.  s.  12.    D.  A.  K.  Tf.  15. 

98.  Cioined  silver  money  had  even  about  the  8th  Olym- 
piad taken  the  place  of  the  bar-money  formerly  used.     It  was 

E 
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introduced  by  the  Argive  king  Pheido,  and  iEgina  became 

2  the  first  offidna  of  coining.  But  for  a  long  time  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  simplest  devices  on  the  convex  obverse  of 
the  coins,  with  rudely  indicated  tortoises  (in  JEgina),  shielda 
(in  Bceotia),  bees  (at  Ephesus),  and  the  like.  On  the  flat  re^ 
verse  remained  the  impression  of  a  projection  {guadratum  inn 
cusum)  bywhich  the  coin  was  held  fast  while  receiving  the 

3  stamp.  The  heads  of  gods  and  complete  figures  first  made 
their  appearance  at  this  period ;  and  the  depressed  fields  of 
the  reverse  became  gradually  filled  with  representations  more 
and  more  ingenious;  different  schools  of  coining  were  devel* 
oped,  as  in  uie  characteristically  but  not  elegantly  designed 
numi  incusi  (with  raised  and  at  the  same  time  depressed 
figures)  of  Lower  Italy,  and  the  coins  of  Macedonia  and  Chal- 
cidice  which  were  executed  in  a  very  sharp  style  and  with 
much  delicacy  of  detail 

1.  On  Pheido  and  the  ancient  JBgina  standard  of  money,  the  author's 
iBginet.  p.  51, 88.    [BOokh's  Metrologie  8.  76.] 

8.  The  most  unshapely  xi^\inna  of  ^gina  (in  Hionnet's  Empreintes^ 
n.  616  sqq.)  certainly  reach  very  hx  back.  Many  of  the  Oorinthian  coins 
with  the  Pegasus  and  Koppa,  and  the  Boeotian  with  the  shield  approach 
the  same  epoch.  Levezow  uber  mehzere  im  Groflaherz.  Posen  get  uralte 
Griech.  Munzen,  B.  1834. 

3.  On  the  Attio  coins  in  place  of  the  rude  Gorgoneion  (oomp.  Ooa- 
sinery,  Toy.  de  hi  MaokL  ii.  p.  119.  pL  4)  came  the  head  of  Minerva  with 
the  antiqae  and  bizarre  profile  (Mionnet,  Bescr.  pL  41,  50,  54.  Empr. 
603,  4,  5),  and  the  owl  on  the  reverse,  a  type  which  continued  for  a  long 
time.  Coins  of  Athens  in  the  imperial  cabinet  of  coins,  Weiner  Jahrb. 
1838.  Izxzii.  a  28. — The  numi  inctui  (oomp  StiegUts,  Archvol.  XJnter- 
haltungen  ii.  a  54)  of  Sybaris,  Siris,  Poseidonia,  Pandosia,  Taraa,  Oaulonia, 
Crotona,  Metapontum,  Pyxoeis,  extend  from  about  the  60th  to  the  60th 
01.  (Sybaris  destroyed,  67,  3.  Pyxoeis  founded  77,  2.  Siris  conquered 
about  50,  but  Sirites  continued  to  exi^st).  Mionnet,  Bescr.  pL  58 — 60. 
Mioali,  Italia  tv.  58,  60.  Millin,  Mag.  Encycl.  1814.  T.  ii.  p.  327.--<)oin8 
of  Bhegium  and  Messana  with  the  hare,  and  mules  in  harness  (Mionnet, 
pi.  61,  5.  Oombe,  M.  Brit.  tb.  3,  27),  are  of  the  time  of  Anaxilas  (70 — 
76).  Aristot.  in  Pollux  v,  12,  75;  others  of  Messana  have  the  types  of 
the  Samiana  who  had  settled  there  (70,  4).  G5tt.  G.  A.  1830.  s.  380. 
Elegantly  executed  old  coins  of  Syracuse  and  Gkla.  [Coins  with  the  head 
of  Theron,  probably  after  OL  77 ;  Visconti  Iconogr.  Gr.  A.  ii.  p.  6  sq.] — ^The 
coins  of  Alexander  I.  (OL  70  to  79)  which  were  imitated  by  the  Bisaltae, 
are  in  a  severe  but  very  excellent  style  of  art ;  the  old  style  appears  very 
elegant  on  the  coins  of  Acanthus,  also  of  Mende.  Lion  and  bull  on  coins 
of  Acanthos  explsdned  from  Herod,  vii,  125.  by  Pinder,  p.  20.  But  the 
lion  there  only  attacks  camels.  The  Thasian  coins  (0A)  with  the  satyr 
embracing  the  hymph  (on  others  probably  also  from  thence  the  satyr 
pursues  the  nymph)  exhibit  the  art  advancing  from  coarse  caricature 
(comp.  §.  75**^)  to  the  cultivation  of  elegant  forms.  At  Lete  in  Mygdonia 
and  OrrhescoB  in  the  same  country  these  and  other  antique  coins  were 
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^xtaied  in  liarbttnaii  workmanahip  (with  a  oentaur  inst^  of  the  satyr). 
IGoimet,  Descr.  pi  40,  44,  0a  Suppl.  xL  p.  545.  iii.  pi.  6,  8.  Oadalv^« 
Recoeil  de  MM.  p.  76.  CkmsiiieTy,  Toy.  dauB  la  MaeM.  T.  i.  pL  6»  7. 
Ccnap.  G6tt  Q.  A.  1833.  b.  1270.— -The  figures  of  animals  simI  monatra 
Mpedally  are  also  often  very  antique  on  the  old  gold  staters  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  Pbocna,  CSaaomenso,  Samos,  lAmpsacos,  OyaiottS.  (The  comhinatioii 
of  lion  and  bull  on  the  Samian  staters  reminds  one  of  oriental  oonjano- 
tions.)  See  Seetini,  Descr.  degli  Stateri  antiohL  Firenze  1817,  and  in 
porUoidar  Mionnet,  SnppL  ▼.  pL  2, 3.  Oomp.  besides  Stieglitz,  Versuch 
einer  Binriohtnng  antiker  Mfknznmmlnngen  snr  Erll&aterung  der  6e- 
schichte  der  Knnst  Leipz.  1809.    D.  A.  K.  Tl  16, 17. 


4  PAUTTINa 

99.  At  tliis  period  the  art  of  painting,  by  means  of  Cimon  1 
of  Cleonae  and  others,  made  such  progress,  especially  in  the 
perspective  treatment  of  subjects,  as  enabled  it  to  appear  in 
great  perfection  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  period 
Vase-painting,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Italy  and  2 
Sicily  from  its  two  metropolises  Corinth  and  Athena,  remained 
more  restricted  in  its  resources,  so  that  the  woriui  especially 
of  the  Chalcidian  Greeks  in  Lower  Italy  took  Attic  models  as 
their  eronnd-work  both  in  subjects  and  form&  In  the  now  3 
prevauing  species  with  black  figures  on  reddish-yelloW  clay 
were  exhibited  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  style:  excessive 
prominence  of  the  chief  muscles  and  joints,  stiffly  adhering 
or  regularly  folded  draperr,  constrained  postures  or  abrupt 
movements  of  the  body ; — ^but  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
facility  of  exercising  this  art,  there  were  a  great  variety  of 
manners  belonging  to  particular  places  of  manufacture,  often 
with  an  intentional  striving  at  the  bizarra 

1.  Cimon  of  C3eonie^  Plin.  xxxv,  94.  JBX.  V.  H.  viii,  8  (on  the  con- 
trary we  must  read  M/mmt,  [who  improved  (Ok  the  invention  of  Eumarus 
§.  74]  in  Simonides,  Anthol.  PaL  ix.  758,  also  perhaps  App.  T.  ii.  p.  648), 
invoited  oatagraphoy  obliqua  imagines^  i.  e.  oblique  views  of  figare^  from 
the  side,  from  above,  from  below ;  and  stimnlated  to  more  exact  details 
in  the  body  and  drapery.  That  was  a  great  picture  which  was  dedicated 
bj  the  arehiteet  Mandrodes  in  the  Hersenm — the  Inidge  over  the  Bos- 
porus and  the  passage  of  Darios  (Herod,  iv.  88).  Pictures  in  Phocssa 
aboat  the  60th  OL  Herod,  i.  164.  Mimnes  mentioned  by  Hipponax  OL 
60,  painted  triremes  [Aglaophon  in  Tfaasos,  fiither  and  master  of  Poljg- 
notus  and  Aristophon.] 

2.  It  is  proper  to  refer  here  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  great 
mass  of  the  vases  of  Volci  (respecting  their  discovery  §.  257),  which 
probably  belong  to  the  time  between  the  65th  and  95th  OL,  and  by  their 
subjects  and  inscriptions  decidedly  refer  to  Athens,  were  manufactured 
at  Yolci  by  Attic  colonists  or  metceci,  or  whether  they  came  by  means  of 
oommeroe  from  Athens  or  a  Chalcidian  colony  of  Athens.    Comp.  MiUin- 
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ga^  Tnns.  of  tlie  Boj.  Soe.  of  IJL  iL  1.  p.  76L  Oeiittid,  Bappikrto  int. 
iyaaycleeBti,Ami.d.lMLin.p.l(]foii.tv.96,87).  Wdcker,  Bhem. 
Mm.  I&r  FluIaL  I,  iL  t.  901  (far  the  fint  Hew,  wldch  Oeriuid  snpportBy 
BolL  1834.  p.  76).---B.  BodHtto^  JoimL  dee  SftT.  1831.  F6vT.,Man.  The 
author  iBOQniiiient.8oe.Gottiiig.  fiLp.  77  (forthe  second  ae  well  as  Bun- 
aenAnnaliTLp.40.  B.  Bodiette  ibid,  pu  885^  JonnL  des  Sav.  1837,  p.  486 
for  impoitatioiL  Gerfaaid  gnes  np  the  Tjnfaenian  spedes  as  each,  Ann. 
iz.  p.  136^  hot  sapporte  their  Itahaa  origin,  p.  140).  Gomp.  below  No. 
13.  As  to  the  imitation  of  Athmian  Tase-paintingg  in  Chalcidian  Nola, 
B5ckh  has  broo^  to  li^  a  lemaiAahle  instance^  Prooem.  Lect  Hiem. 
1831. 

3.  Among  the  great  host  of  antiqoeTase^iictares  we  here  sdeot  some 
of  particnbr  interest  wfaidi  bdong  to  the  diflferent  manners  which  were 
developed  in  Greece  itsdt  There  is  an  entire  series  of  these  with  figares 
in  shadow.  Staokdh.  Tt  10 — 15.  [The  greatest  and  most  remark- 
aUe  of  aU  Yases  of  the  eaifier  times  is  that  discovered  by  Alessandro 
Francois  in  1845  in  the  district  of  Ghinsi,  painted  by  Glitias,  made  by  the 
potter  Brgotimos,  with  a  cydns  of  important  oompoeitions  probably 
gnmped  under  a  particular  point  of  view,  with  115  names  of  persons  re- 
presented. An  introductory  account  given  by  E.  Braun  Allegem.  Zeit. 
1845.  s.  1379.  BulL  1845.  p.  113;,  and  Gerhard  ihid.  p.  810,  and  ArchfioL 
Zeit.  1846.  a  319.] 

tfo.  1.  The  Attic  priie-vase,  TON  AeENEe[E]N  AeAON  EMI,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Buigon  (Millingen,  Un.  Hon.  S.  L  pi.  1 — 3.  comp. 
OL  L  n.  33,  and  p.  460),  representing  Athena  as  promachos,  and  a  con- 
queror in  a  chariot  race  with  uiwr^w  and  f^aorti,  A  Panathenaic  vase 
fiom  .Agina,  BulL  1830.  p.  193.  1831.  p.  95,  one  from  Cyrene  Annali  vi 
p.  287a  [A  host  of  such  vases  M.  d.  L  L  tv.  28.  Gerhard  Etr.  u.  Cam- 
panische  Yasen  T£  A.  B.]  The  numerous  amphorae  with  different  gym- 
nic  and  equestrian  contests,  also  a  dthem-singer  from  Y old,  are  in  a  more 
degant  style  and  evidently  merdy  vases  for  show,  (Gerhard,  Ann.  d.  Inst. 
&  p.  209.  Ambrosch,  ibid.  v.  p.  64.  Men.  21,  22),  as  well  as  some  found 
in  Magna  Gr^da  (the  Roller  vase  at  Berlin,  in  Gerimrd,  Ant.  Bildw.  L  Tf. 
5—7 ;  Ey/«c  ty^a^t  ptxt  b.  Stackdb.  T£.  25,  the  only  example  from  Athens ; 
a  peculiar  style  of  painting,  with  short  stiff  figures,  from  a  small  Athen- 
ian tripod ;  the  Lambezg  vase  at  Yienna,  the  least  antique,  in  Laborde  i. 
73,  74;  oomp.  Panofka,  M.  Bartoldiano,  p.  65  sqq.).  On  the  destination 
of  these  vases,  Br5ndsted,  Trans,  of  the  Boy.  Soa  11.  L  p.  102. 

2.  Yase  with  the  slaying  of  the  Minotaur,  in  a  stiff  antique  style ; 
the  female  figures  with  drapery  checked  in  different  colours  and  without 
folds.  Work  of  the  pott«r  Talddas ;  found  in  Sidly,  but  probably  of  the 
Attic  school,  as  the  subject  is  presented  exaotiy  in  the  same  way  on  an 
Attic  vase  in  the  possesdon  of  Mr.  Burgon.  Most  aocuratdy  given  in 
MaisonneuYe,  Introd.  pL  38.    [Gerhard  AuaerL  Yasen  L  T£  1—4.] 

3.  Birth  of  Pallas  in  a  style  very  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
vase.  From  Yold,  where  there  were  a  great  number  of  the  kind.  Micali, 
Ant.  popoU  Italiani,  Monum.  tv.  80, 2.   [Gerhard  AuserL  Yasen.  i.  Tf.  1 — 4.] 

4.  Yase  with  boar-hunt  by  a  hero  Antiphatas,  a  prize  for  a  victory 
in  the  horse-race,  from  a  tomb  near  Oapua  with  Dorian  inscriptions. 
Very  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  figures,  Hanoarville,  Antiq.  Etr. 
Grec.  et  Rom.  i.  pi.  1 — 4.    Maisonneuve,  Introduction,  pL  27. 
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5.  Hermes  wiih  the  three  goddesses  hastening  to  Paris,  as  on  the 
coffer  of  Pypselas,  Pans,  v,  19, 1.  Similar  to  the  preceding  vase:  paral- 
lel direction  of  the  limhs ;  regularly  folded  drapery,  slender  proportions. 
UGllingen,  OolL  de  Coghill,  pL  34. 

Q.  Hercules  with  the  lion's  hide,  hat  at  the  same  time  a  Boootiaa 
■hiekl,  violently  springing  upon  Oycnns  (comp.  the  statue  on  the  Amy- 
clsan  ^hrone,  Pans,  iii,  18),  in  Millingen,  Tin.  Mon.  S.  L  pi.  38. 

7.  Achilles  dragging  the  body  of  Hector  (in  gigantic  form)  behind 
his  chariot,  often  on  Sicilian  vases,  in  B.  Rochette,  Mon.  In.  L  pL  17, 18. 
On  a  similar  one  at  Oanino  the  small  winged  figure  of  a  hero  represents 
like,  eidolon  of  Patrodus,  B.  Rochette,  p.  220. 

8w  Departure  of  Eriphyle  from  Amphiaraus  and  Adrastus,  two  groups 
Ok  a  Magna  Gredan  vase.  Sootti,  Illustrazioni  di  un  vaso  Italo  Greco. 
N.  1811.  4to.  [Millingen  Peint.  de  Vases,  pL  20,  21.  The  author's  D. 
A.  K.  Benkm.  L  T£  19, 98.  Minervini  in  the  Bullett  Nap.  iL  p.  122. 
iiLp.48,  52.  0.  Jahn  ArchsdoL  Aufs.  S.  139  £] 

9.  Memnon  overcome  by  Achilles  and  carried  away  by  Eos,  two 
groups  on  an  Agrigentine  vase  (but  with  Attic  inscription)  of  powerful 
and  finished  design,  Millingen,  Un.  Mon.  L  pL  4,  5. 

10.  Pyrrhus  slaying  young  Astyanax  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  at  the 
altar  of  the  Thymbresan  Apdlo,  on  a  Yolcian  vase.  Mon.  d.  Inst.  34. 
Oomp.  Ambrosoh,  Ann.  iii  p.  361.  [young  Troilus,  Ann.  v.  p.  261—54.  O. 
Jahn  Tetephos  and  Troilos,  S.  70.] 

11.  Athena,  recognisable  by  her  helmet  and  lance,  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  Zeus,  with  the  thunderbolt ;  before  them  two  Hor»,  behind  the 
throne  Hermes  and  Dionysus,  in  a  finished  antique  style  such  as  prevails 
at  YolcL    Copied  in  colours  (red  and  white)  in  Micali  tv.  81. 

12.  IKonysus  in  the  ship  of  the  Tyrrhene  pirates  (an  ingenious  and 
grandiose  composition)  on  a  cup  from  Yolci,  in  the  inside.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  rim  combats  around  two  &llen  heroes.  Inghiraini,  G.  Omerica 
iv.  269,  260.    [Gerhard  AuserL  Yasen  L  Tf.  49.] 

13.  Athenian  virgins  drawing  water  for  Uie  bridal  bath  from  the 
fountain  Oallirrhoe  (KAAIPE  KPENE,  read  KaTOaffn  K^ii^),  from  YolcL 
BrSndsted,  A  brief  descr.  of  thirty-two  anc.  Greek  vases,  n.  27.  Comp.  the 
marriage-vases  for  Lysippides  and  Bhodon  in  Pr.  Ludan,  Mus^  Etrusque 
n.  1547, 1548. 

14.  A  trafiioHBcene, — sale  of  wool  [Silphion]  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  magistrate,  with  Doric  inscriptions  (A^Ktrtkuf),  on  a  vase  from 
Struria,  in  a  bizarre  style,  not  Attic.  Mon.  d.  Inst.  47.  Ann.  v.  p.  56. 
Micali  tv.  97.  [Cab.  Durand,  no.  422.  Panofka  Bilder  antiken  Lebens 
TaLxri,3.    Jnghiranii  Yasi  fitt.  tav.  260.] 
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1.  THE  EVENTS  ANB  8PIBIT  07  THE  AGE  IK  BSLATIOK  TO  ABT. 

1  100.    The  Persian  irars  awakened  in  Oreece  the  slumber- 

2  ing  consciousness  of  national  power.  Athens  was  entirely 
fitted,  hy  the  character  of  the  race  to  which  its  inhabitants 
belonged,  to  become  the  central  point  of  Grecian  civilization, 
and  availed  itself,  with  great  skill,  of  the  means  which  the 

3  circumstances  supplied;  whereby  it  quickly  arrived  at  such 
a  degree  of  power  as  no  other  city  ever  possessed. 

2.  The  Athenians  were,  in  oommon  with  their  kindred  raoe,  the  Ion-> 
ians  of  Asis,  susceptible,  lively,  and  fond  of  innovation,  but  combined 
with  these  qualities  an  energy  whioh  had  there  soon  disappeared.    T« 
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8.  The  beginning  of  the  palmier  state  of  Athens  is  fixed  by  Herod. 
▼.  76  as  eariy  as  OL  67,  4.  Themistocles*  popular  decree  for  the  expen- 
diture of  the  silver  of  Laurion  on  the  fleet,  about  73.  Battle  of  Salamis, 
75,  1.  The  heffemonia  of  the  Greeks  who  had  been  under  the  king  fell  to 
Athens  for  the  Persian  war,  probably  77, 1.  Aristides'  reasonable  taxa- 
tion; the  treasury  at  Delos;  the  sum  of  the  yeariy  tributes,  ^o^/,  400 
talents  (afterwards  600  and  1200).  Pericles  removed  the  treasure  to 
Athens  about  79,  8.  From  that  time  the  allies  mostly  became  subjects, 
the  alliance-treasure  a  state-treasure.  The  highest  amount  of  treasure 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  9,700  talents,  the  yearly  revenue 
at  that  time  about  1,000.    B5ckh,  Pub.  Soon.  p.  396  eqq.  433.    Lewis. 

1  101.  The  great  riches  which  at  this  period  flowed  to 
Athens^  whereof  only  a  small  portion  was  expended  on  the 
Persian  war  which  was  indolently  carried  on,  were  at  first 
laid  out  principally  in  the  fortification  of  the  city,  but  after- 

2  wards  in  adorning  it  in  the  most  magnificent  style  with  tern* 
pies,  and  edifices  for  game& 

1.  The  building  of  ths  walls  of  the  Peineus  was  begun  by  Themisto- 
cles in  the  time  of  the  Archon  Cebris  before  OL  75  (according  to  B5ckh 
De  arohont.  pseudepon.  01.  72,  1),  continued  76,  3.  The  rebuilding  of 
Athens  and  the  renovation  of  the  walls  75,  2.  About  01.  78,  4,  Oimon 
caused  the  south  side  of  the  acropolis  to  be  strengthened  (Plut.  Cim.  13. 
Nepos,  Oim.  3),  and  the  foundation  of  the  long  walls  to  be  laid,  which 
Pericles  completed  OL  80,  3,  4,  but  afterwards  added  another  wall  to 
them.  On  the  three  long  walls,  Leake's  Topography  by  Biensecker, 
Naohtr.  a  467. 
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fi.  The  ThMeion  was  began  under  Oimon,  OL  77, 4.  About  OL  80, 3. 
the  Athenians  made  a  proposal  for  a  renovation  at  the  oommon  expense  of 
the  temples  destroyed  by  the  Persians ;  and  about  this  time  many  temples 
were  built  in  Attica.  The  Parthenon  completed  01.  Q5,  3.  The  Pro« 
pylsea  built  85, 4  to  87, 1.  The  stone  theatre  was  begun  Qcsrd  ro  Tntrttf 
Td  U^ta)  70,  1,  but  the  upper- portions  were  not  completed  until  the 
finandal  administration  of  Lycurgus  (109 — 112).  The  Peisianactic  Hall 
was  formed  into  a  picture  gallery,  XlotjUxviy  about  79,  3.  The  Odeion  was 
built  by  Perides  for  the  Panathensoa  before  84,  1.  See  the  author's 
Commentatt.  de  Phidia  i.  §.  5.  The  cost  of  these  buildings  was  consi- 
derable; the  Propyl»a  cost  (together  with  all  their  appurtenances)  2012 
talents  (Harpocration) ;  Thucydides  ii,  13.  says  nothing  in  contradiction 
to  this. 

102L    While  in  these  works  of  architecture  a  spirit  of  art  1 
was  unfolded  which  combined  grace  with  nujesty  in  the  hap- 
piest manner,  the  plastic  art,  emancipated  by  means  of  the  free 
and  lively  spirit  of  democratic  Athens  from  all  the  fetters  of 
antique  stimiess,  and  penetrated  by  the  powerful  and  magnifi- 
cent genius  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  attained  through  Phidias 
the  same  culminating  point    However,  in  conformity  with  2 
the  character  of  the  elder  Hellenians,  the  admired  master* 
pieces  of  that  time  still  bore  the  impress  of  calm  dignity  and 
unimpassioned  tranquillity  of  souL    The  spirit  of  Athenian  3 
art  soon  acquired  the  sway  throughout  Greece,  although  art 
was  also  cultivated  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  great  perfection, 
especially  among  the  democratic  and  industrious  Argivea 

3b  Athenian  artists  about  OL  83,  (Be  Phidia  i.  14)  worked  for  the 
Delphian  temple  [K.  Rhein.  Mus.  L  s.  18.]  and  the  Phidian  school  about 
the  seth  OL  adorned  Olympia  and  Elis  with  sculptures.  On  the  state  of 
Axgos^  see  the  author's  Dorians  iL  p.  147.    Lewis  and  TufhelL 

103.  The  Peloponnesian  war,  from  OL  87,  1  ex  to  93,  4,  1 
destroyed  in  the  nrst  place  the  wealth  of  Athens,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  having  exceeded  the  amount  of  revenue, 
and  at  the  same  time  tore  asunder  the  bond  which  united 
the  Athenian  school  with  the  Peloponnesian  and  other  artists. 
Of  deeper  influence  was  the  internal  change  which  occuired  2 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  without  considerable  co« 
operation  from  the  great  pestilence  (OL  87,  S)  which  swept 
awaj  the  manly  race -of  old  Athenians  and  left  a  worse 
behmd  Sensuality  and  passion  on  the  one  hand,  and  3 
a  sophistical  cultivation  of  the  imderstanding  and  Ian* 
gnage  on  the  other,  took  the  place  of  the  solid  manner 
of  winkings  guided  by  sure  feelings,  which  was  a  character* 
istic  of  earlier  timea  The  Grecian  people  broke  down  the 
bulwarks  of  ancient  national  principles,  and,  as  in  public  life, 
so  also  in  all  the  arts^  the  pursuit  oi  enjoyment  and  the  desire 
for  more  violent  mental  excitement,  pressed  more  prominently 
into  view. 
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1.  On  the  ezpensee  of  the  war  see  B5ekh*«  Pab.  Boon.  L  p.  S89.  On 
the  sepaxmtion  of  the  schools  of  art  dniing  the  war,  Pe  Phidia  L  19. 

S.  UfiMv  rt  i^it  Mci  Ig  riXKm  tji  wSlku  tvl  xXIat  dmftittg  re  if4mf*»  '■'  on 
^  4^  Tf  i^  xml  9turraxiS^  re  ig  ^vre  xi^«iXiojr,  revTO  x«2  x«Xeir  x«i 
jc^iftow  xtfdem.    Thacjd.  iL  63. 

3.  In  publio  life  the  tribe  of  flatterers  of  the  demofl^  Cleon,  Ac.  came 
in  the  room  of  Olympius  Perides^  who  govemed  bj  the  penetrating  foroe 
of  his  genius ;  the  hetssm  exercised  more  and  more  influenoe  on  domestic 
life;  in  tragedy  the  wm^vrixsnterog  and  hi^crmrog  of  Euripides  suited 
the  taste  of  the  ymtf  public ;  lyric  poetiy  passed  over  into  the  new  un- 
bridled and  ostentatious  dithjrambus,  the  masters  of  which  (Melanippi- 
des,  CinesiaSy  Philoxenus,  TeLestes^  Phrynis,  and  Timotheus  of  liiletus) 
were  regarded  by  the  more  rigid  as  the  corrupters  of  music,  particularly 
of  its  ethic  character;  whereby  at  the  same  time  the  art  of  rhythm 
about  the  90th  OL  became  more  lax  and  irregular.  The  ancient  orato- 
rical art  was  founded  on  a  symmetrical  construction  of  sentences,  and 
demanded  the  most  tranquil  declamation ;  along  with  it  an  impassioned 
and  pathetic  style  of  speaking  gradually  obtained  a  footing. 

Particular  regard  must  here  be  had  to  the  always  increasing  freedom 
and  Tiolence  in  the  corporeal  expression  of  mental  emotions.  According 
to  Xenophon  the  Spartan  youth  did  not  more  his  eyes  any  more  than  a 
brasen  statue  (Dorians  ii.  p.  279.  2  Ed.).  At  Athens  Pericles  still  preserved 
*'  the  fixed  posture  of  countenance,  the  quiet  manner  of  walking,  such  an 
a^ustment  of  lus  dress  that  it  did  not  get  into  disorder  from  any  orato- 
rical gesture,  the  uniform  tone  of  voice.'*  Plut.  PericL  5.  Oomp.  Kebelis 
in  Winckelm.  W.  viii.  s.  94.  Through  Oleon  free  and  violent  gestures 
(ro  r^p  ;^'f «  >S«  <^x<'0  invaded  the  oratorical  platform,  and  the  ancient 
tvKoafciet  of  the  orators  disappeared.  Plut.  Nicias  8.  Tib.  Gracchus  2. 
JBschines  against  Timarohus,  §.  26  sqq.  Bekk.  Demosth.  «-.  xa^ax^.  p. 
420  R.  We  must  imagine  Demosthenes  to  have  been  highly  impassioned 
in  gesticulation,  and  JEschines  to  have  been  somewhat  stiff  and  affected. 
Lively  and  pathetic  gesticulation  on  the  stage  began  with  Melanippides, 
a  contemporary  of  Alcibiades,  and  whom  Myniscus,  ^schylus'  actor,  on 
that  account  called  x/^nxof.  Aristot.  Poet.  26,  cum  Intpp.  Xenoph. 
Sympos.  3, 11. 

1  104  With  this  spirit  of  the  times  was  closely  connected 
the  tendency  of  those  artists  through  whom  the  plastic  art 
after  the  100th  OL  attained  another  stage;  inasmuch  as 
in  their  creations,  compared  with  the  works  of  the  pre- 
vious generation,  there  is  manifested  much  more  sensuality 
and  pathos,  a  more  disturbed  equilibrium,  and  a  more  rest- 
less longing  of  the  soul,  whereby  indeed  art  again  acquired  a 

2  new  world  of  ideaa  But  at  the  same  time  the  propensity  to 
momentary  enjoyments^  which  was  a  striking  feature  in  the 
Athenian  people,  operated  as  a  hindrance  to  important  pub- 
lic undertakings,  and  art  was  thus  deprived  (if  we  do  not 
take  into  account  what  was  done  by  Conon  and  Lycurgus)  of 
the  great  public  encouragement  which  was  given  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  until  it  won  the  favour  of  the  Macedonian  kings. 
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This  relation  biouglit  about  changes  in  the  spirit  of  art  which  3 
will  be  seen  at  the  dose  of  this  oivision,  and  more  dearly  in 
the  following. 

8.  Bemoeiheiies  oomplains  bitterly  of  the  poyertj  of  public  and  the 
magnifioenoe  of  priyaie  buildings  in  hie  time.  Comp.  Bookh,  Pablic  Boon. 
i,  S06  aq.  Lewis.  As  to  the  works  promoted  by  Oonon,  Pans,  i,  1, 3.  i,  2, 
2.  Gomp.  Be  Phidia  i,  3.  n.  d.  and  in  oonoboration  of  the  statement 
that  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter  was  erected  by  Conon,  also  Isoor.  Euagot. 
§.  57.  Under  Lycoigos  former  works  ohiefly  were  completed,  but  there 
was  also  something  new.  See  the  psephisma  in  Plutarch  z.  Orat.  p.  279. 
H.,  where  periiape  we  should  read :  iif/tU^ci  vpt^etikct^v  rovs  n  wt^sotMus 

Tf  trraiiOM  ro  IltfFfltd.  xmI  ro  yvft,»»9t09  ro  Avjutw  juttnaxiveufu  Comp.  p.  251. 
Pans,  iy  29, 16.  The  noblest  private  outlay,  however,  still  continued  to 
be  that  on  war-horses  and  statues,  and  it  is  a  severe  reproach  to  ]>ic»o- 
genes  (Isaous  on  Dicseog.  Inher.  §.  44),  that  he  allowed  dedicatory  pre- 
sents, purchased  by  the  person  whose  property  he  inherited  for  three 
talents  (j£615),  to  lie  scattered  about  nnoonseorated  in  the  studios  of 
sculptors. 


2.  ABCHITEOTONIC93. 


105.  The  first  requisite  for  the  prosperity  of  architecture, 
the  patting  forth  oi  every  energy  in  order  to  accomplish 
something  great,  was  already  exemplified  in  the  walls  buut  at 
this  period,  especially  those  of  the  Peirseus,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  resembled  Chrclopean  walls  in  their  colos- 
sal size,  were  distinguished  by  tne  utmost  regularity  of  exe- 
cation. 

The  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  Peirsous  with  Mnnychia  measured  00 
stadia ;  the  height  was  40  Greek  cubits  (Themistodes  wanted  the  double) ; 
the  breadth  was  such  that  during  the  erection  two  waggons  laden  with 
stones  could  pass  each  other,  the  stones  were  c^«£/«mo/,  dosely  fitted  to 
one  another  (f #  ro^ii  tyyittttfu),  and  held  together  without  any  mortar, 
only  with  iron  cramps  soldered  with  lead.  The  walls  of  the  Parthenon 
were  built  in  the  same  way ;  the  cylindrical  blocks  of  the  columns,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  connected  by  wooden  plugs  (cypress  wood  in  the  tem* 
pie  of  Sunium,  Bullet,  d.  Inst.  1832.  p.  148).  [One  of  these  plugs  with  its 
sheath  in  Munich.]  All  the  technical  details  are  here  found  in  the  hi^est 
perfection. 

106.  Further,  there  was  evinced  in  the  construction  of  1 
theatres;,  odeia,  and  other  buildings  for  festal  amusements,  a 
clearer  and  more  penetrating  understanding  which  conceived 
in  the  distinctest  manner  the  aim  of  the  building,  and  knew 
how  to  attain  it  in  the  most  direct  way.  The  theatron,  like  2 
the  ancient  chorus  (§.  64,  1),  was  always  still  in  the  main  an 
open  space  for  dancing  (orchestra),  having  entrances  on  both 
sidea    Around  it  arose  the  seats,  arrang^  so  as  to  hold  the 
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greatest  possible  number  of  persons,  and  the  elevated  scaffold- 
ing of  the  stage.  The  building  of  theatres  probably  emanated 
from  Athens,  but  at  this  period  it  had  abready  extended 

3  oyer  all  Greece.  The  Odeion  also,  a  smaller  theatre  with  an 
umbrella  roof,  received  its  form  at  Athens,  and  it  is  in  like 

4  manner  probable  that  one  of  the  contemporaries  of  Phidias 
first  produced  at  Olympia  the  ingenious  form  of  the  barriers 
(^aptiftg)  of  a  hippodrome. 

2.  On  the  theatre  at  Athens  §.  101,  Rem.  2.  That  of  Epidaums,  a 
work  of  PoljolituB  (aboat  OL  90),  was  the  first  in  beauty  and  STmme- 
try ;  a  portion  of  the  very  commodiously  built  stairs  is  still  remaining. 
[The  seats  are  still  almost  entire ;  the  restoration  with  the  stones  them- 
selves removed  from  their  places  would  be  easy.]  See  Clarke,  Travels  ii, 
11.  p.  60.  Donaldson,  Antiq.  of  Athens,  Suppl.  p.  41.  pi.  1.  The  theatre 
of  Syracuse  (comp.  Houel,  T.  iii.  pi.  187  sqq.  Wilkins,  Magna  Greda,  ch. 
2.  p.  6.  pi.  7.  Donaldson,  p.  48.  pi.  4,  5)  [Oavallari  in  Serradi&lco  An- 
tich.  di  Sicilia  iv.  tv.  17 — ^22.  p.  132]  was  bmlt  by  Democopus-Myrilla 
before  Sophron  (OL  90).  Eustath.  ad  Od.  iii,  68.  p.  1457.  R.  Comp.  §. 
289. 

3.  The  odeion  is  pretended  to  have  been  built  in  imitation  of  the 
tent  of  Xerxes,  and  the  roof  was  said  to  have  consisted  of  Persian  masts, 
hence  also  Themistodes  instead  of  Pericles  has  been  called  the  founder 
(Hirt,  Qesch.  iL  p.  18).  But  even  Attica  furnished  at  an  early  period 
much  longer  trees  than  it  did  afterwards  for  the  roofing  of  large  build- 
ings.   Plato,  Oritias,  p.  111.    On  the  design  of  an  odeion  §.  289. 

4.  On  Cleoetas,  the  son  of  Aristocles,  Bdckh,  0. 1,  p.  39,  237.  The 
author,  De  Phidia  i,  13 ;  on  his  A^tf  Hirt,  Gesch.  iii.  p.  148.  It  fulfilled 
the  object  of  bringing  all  the  chariots  round  the  Spina  at  an  equal  dLs- 
tanoe  from  the  normal  starting-point  of  the  circuits. 

1  107.  Probably  also  the  art  of  arching^  which  was  not  yet 
anywhere  employed  in  temples  at  this  period,  except  perhaps 
in  the  Eleusinian  Megaron,  was  already  used  in  the  building 

2  of  these  theatres.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancients 
it  was  invented  by  Democritus,  but  he  perhaps  only  im- 

3  ported  it  from  Italy  (see  8.  168)  into  Greece.  The  same  De- 
mocritus instituted,  together  with  Anaxagoras,  investigations 
into  the  perspective  design  and  detailed  construction  of  the 
theatrical  scene;  it  was  through  him,  in  an  especial  manner, 
that  a  philosophical  spirit  of  inquiry  began  to  benefit  the  arts. 

2.  Poseidon,  in  Seneca  Ep.  90.  Bemocr.  didtur  invenisoe  fomkxnn  ut 
lapidum  ourvatura  paulatim  indinatorum  medio  sazo  (key-fltone)  alii* 
garetur.  DemocrituB,  aocoxding  to  the  most  probable  account,  died  OL 
9i,  I,  about  90  yean  old. 

3.  "^truv.  Prefl  viL  Namque  piimum  AgatharcuB  (§.  134)  Aihenisy 
JBsohylo  dooente  tragoddiam,  soenam  fecit  et  de  ea  oonunentarium  reli- 
quit  Bx  eo  moniti  Democr.  et  Anaz.  de  eadem  re  scripserunt,  quemad- 
modum  oporteat  ad  adem  oculorum  radiorumque  eztensionem,  certo 
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looooeiiiioocmstitatOyadlineasraiioneiiataranr^^  ThiBmaiter 

fiUls  in  with  the  last  days  of  iEiaohylas  (about  01.  80),  henoe  Aristotle^ 
Poet.  4^  16^  aacribea  aoenography  or  perspeotiTe  aoene-iMunting  to  SopKo- 
des  firat  Soenography  thenceforward  figured  as  a  separate  art ;  about 
the  90th  Olympiad  we  find  in  Eretria  an  architect  and  soenographer 
called  CSeiflthenes  (Diog.  Laert.  ii,  125) ;  afterwards  there  were  varioua 
otiiers,  as  Budorus,  Serapion  in  Plin.  Aristot.  Poet.  4, 16.  Also  a  pictor 
ac»nariu8  in  Qori  Inscr.  Btr.  L  p.  390.    Comp.  §.  324. 

108.  With  regard  to  the  columnar  ordinances,  the  Doric  1 
was  at  this  period  cultivated  to  a  higher  degree  of  grace 
without  however  losing  its  predominant  character  of  majesty. 
The  Ionic  existed  at  Athens  in  a  peculiar  ornate  form,  a^d  L  2 
Ionia  itself  in  that  which  was  afterwards  retained  as  the 
r^ular  canonical  form.    Beside  these  appeared  about  the  d5th  3 
Olympiad  the  Corinthian  capital,  which  was  unfolded  by  an 
ingemous  combination  of  the  volute  forms  of  the  Ionic  with 
freer  and  richer  vegetable  ornaments,  but  onlv  attained  gra- 
dually its  canonic  form.    Accordingly  it  is  mund  single  at  4 
first,  then  multiplied,  but  only  in  subordinate  portions  of  the 
buUding.    As  a  leading  order  it  was  first  employed  in  small 
honorary  monumenta 

3,  See  the  story  of  Oallimaohns*  invention  in  Yitrav.  iv,  1. 

4.  See  §.  109.  No.  0, 13, 13, 15.  We  find  it  employed  throughout  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Choregio  monument  of  Lysicrates,  which,  though 
elegant,  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model»  OL  111,  S. 
Stuart  L  ch.  4. 

109.  Whilst  the  temples  of  Athens  at  this  period  bore  the 
character  of  the  purest  proportion,  the  choicest  forms,  and  the 
most  perfect  harmony,  and  a  similar  n>irit  was  exhibited  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  elegance  and  magnificence  were  the  quali* 
ties  most  aimed  at  in  Ionia  where  the  art  was  later  of  coming 
into  full  bloom,  and  the  Ionic  style  was  almost  exclusively 
employed  (with  striking,  indeed,  but  not  so  careAil  execution 
in  detail).  The  Sicilian  temples  on  the  other  hand  adhered 
to  the  old  Doric  forms,  and  imposed  by  their  gigantic  size  and 
boldness  of  plan. 

I.  AvnoA. 

1.  [Comparison  of  the  dimensions  of  17  temples  in  Serradiialoo,  Ant, 
di  SiciHa  iL  p.  80,  and  a  oollocation  of  21  Sicilian  temples  in  ground  plan. 
V.  tv.  43].  The  Thisbioh,  from  OL  77,  4.  (§.  101.  rem.  2)  till  Uter  than 
80  (§.  118).  Peript.  hezast.  in  the  Porio  order,  104  X  45 1  of  Pentelic 
marble.  The  hei^t  of  the  oolnmns  more  than  11,  the  interoolumnia  8 
mod.  Well  preserved,  even  the  beautiful  lacnnaria.  Stuart,  Antiq.  of 
Athms  iiL  cih.  1.  Sapplem.  oh.  8.  pi.  1.  [L.  Ross  to  &nvuo»  k^I  •  ptt^g 
-nu  'A^toc  h  'ABi^^s  1838.  8vo.  Archftol.  Zeit.  1844.  S.  245.  In  oppo- 
sittou  to  this  Ulrichs  Annali  d«  Inst,  ziii  p.  75.  B.  Curtius  in  Gerhard's 
ArchaoL  Zeit.  L  S.  97> 
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2.  The  Pabvhbxoh  or  Hboatompbdov,  50  feet  laiger  (looger)  than  aa 
older  one  whose  dte  it  oocupied,  Hegjch.  Built  by  Ictinoa  and  GaUicntea, 
a  work  on  it  by  Ictinus  and  Carpion*  Peript.  hezast.  hypnth.  in  the 
Dorio  order,  on  a  high  platform,  entirely  of  Pentelio  marble.  SabBtnio- 
tion,  Ross  KonstbL  1835.  No.  31.  GonaiBts  of  the  encircling  colonnade ; 
the  x^oMfiov  at  each  end,  formed  by  columns  with  railings  between,  the 
heoatompedon  strictly  so  called,  that  is  the  ceUa  100  feet  in  lenglih  [brndth 
rather,  calculated  after  Stuart  p.  8.  and  Le  Roy  p.  6.  by  Ideler  in  tiie 
Schr.  der  Berl  Akad.  1812.  S.  186]  with  16  (or  23?)  columns  round  the 
hypsthron ;  the  parthenon  properly  so  called,  or  chamber  for  the  viigin, 
a  square  enclosed  space  around  the  statue ;  and  the  dosed  opisthodomos 
with  4  columns,  to  the  west.  The  firont  was  to  the  east.  Entire  dimen- 
sions 227  X  101  English  feet,  height  60  feet.  The  height  of  the  columns 
12  mod.,  the  interooL  almost  2|,  diminution  of  the  shaft  M;  the  swell 
^;  comer  columns  2  inches  thicker.  Shields  hung  on  the  architrave ;  re* 
garding  its  riches  in  statuary  §.  118.  The  triglyph  frieze  ingeniously 
composed  with  the  greatest  possible  saving  of  stone,  Klenze  Aphorist 
Bem.  S.  368.  Tf.  1.  £^.  2,  3.  The  pure  splendour  of  the  marble  was 
enhanced  by  the  gold  and  colours  used  in  ornamenting  the  smaller  fillets 
and  mouldings.  The  temple  suffered  particularly  on  the  28th  of  Sept  1 687, 
from  the  Venetians,  and  more  recently  from  Elgin;  but  it  always  still 
excites  a  wonderful  enthusiasm*  J.  Spon  (1675)  Yoy.  de  Qr^.  Stuart 
u.  ch.  L  WiLkins,  Atheniensia,  p.  93.  Leake,  Topography,  ch.  8.  Bdckh 
0. 1,  p.  177.  The  new  editors  of  Stuart  in  the  Qerman  translation  (Darm- 
stadt 1829)  i.  p.  293,  where  there  is  also  given  at  page  349  an  account 
of  the  vestiges  of  the  old  Parthenon.  Oockerell's  plan  in  BrSndsted,  Yoy. 
dans  la  Gr^  iL  pi.  38.  On  Heger*8  Investigations,  Oatt.  Q.  A.  1832,  s. 
849.  The  Parthenon  measured  anew  by  J.  Hoffer,  Wiener  Bauzeit.  1838. 
N.  40  ff  [There  is  a  model  of  the  restored  Parthenon  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Bodleiana  at  Oxford,  6^  feet  in  length.]    One  also  in  the  Brit  Museum. 

3.  The  PitoPTLiiA,  built  by  Mnesides.  They  formed  the  access  to 
the  acropolis  as  to  the  court  of  a  temple,  and  stood  in  connexion  with  a 
road  leading  up  from  the  market.  Carriage  road  to  the  PropylsDa  of 
Pentelic  marble  slabs.  L.  Ross  in  the  KunstbL  1836.  N.  60.  A  grand 
gate,  with  four  subordinate  doors,  an  Ionic  portico  on  the  outside,  and 
on  each  side  a  Doric  frontispiece,  the  architecture  of  which  was  very 
skilfully  combined  with  the  Ionic  in  the  interior.  Comp.  N.  5,  c.  At  the 
sides  project  wings,  the  northmost  of  which  served  as  Ajpoikile;  in  front 
of  the  one  to  the  south  stood  a  small  temple  to  Kike  Apteros.  Stuart  iL 
ch.  5.  Einnard,  Antiq.  of  Athens,  SuppL  (on  the  ascent).  Leake,  Topogr. 
ch.  8.  p.  176.  Le  temple  de  Yictoire  sans  ailes,  restaur^  par  R.  Kous- 
min  dtoit  par  Y.  Ballanti  R.  1837  fo.  BuIL  1837.  p.  218.  [KunstbL  1835. 
N.  78  H  L.  Ross  u.  E.  Schaubert  Die  Akropolis  von  Athen,  1  Abth.  der  T. 
der  Kike  Apteros.  B.  1839.  fo.] 

4.  The  Temple  of  Athbna  Polus  and  Poseidon  Erechthens.  A  veiy 
andent  sanctuary  which  was  renewed  after  the  Persian  war,  but  (ac- 
cording to  the  Record  0.  L  n.  160)  not  completed  till  after  92, 4,  full  of 
sacred  monuments,  by  means  of  which  the  plan  of  the  building  received 
peculiar  modifications.  A  double  temple  {iteUe  ^ixXov;)  with  a  separate 
apartment  to  the  west  (Pandroseion)  a  prostyle  to  the  east,  and  two 
porticoes  {T^offreurtif)  on  the  K.W.  and  6.W.  comers.    The  edifice  stood 
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on  two  diflfereat  foundations,  Inasmuch  as  a  terrace  extended  along  on  the 
north  and  west  sides,  and  stopped  short  towards  the  north  and  west  (on 
which  side  stood  the  roixos  o  Ixro;  in  the  inscription),  Sixe  without  the 
porticoes  73  X  37  feet.  Caryatids  («o^«',  Athenian  nuiidens  in  the  full 
Panathenasic  costume)  [§.  330,  6]  around  the  portico  in  the  south-west 
comer  (in  which  the  Brechtheian  salt  spring  and  the  very  old  olive-tree 
appear  to  have  heen);  windows  and  engaged  columns  in  the  Pandro- 
seion.  The  frieze  of  the  whole  was  of  Bleusiman  lime-«tone  with  reliefs 
(of  metal)  fixed  on  (^4»«).  [Seventeen  pieces  stand  in  the  Erechtheion, 
a  list  of  them  in  Ann.  d.  I.  xv.  p.  309  sq.]  The  Ionic  architecture  pre- 
sents much  that  is  peculiar,  especially  in  the  capitals  (§.  276) ;  the  care 
in  execution  is  unsurpassed.  Stuart  iL  ch.  2.  Wilkins,  p.  75.  The 
author's  Minervn  Poliadis  sacra  et  »dis.  1820.  Rose,  Inscript.  Gr»c» 
YetustisBinue,  p.  145.  0.  L  L  p.  261.  New  Edition  of  Stuart,  p.  482. 
Fragments  of  a  second  inscription  referring  to  this  temple.  Kunsthl. 
1836.  St  60  [39  f.  Complete  in  the  "B<pnfAf^lf  d^outih,  1837.  p.  30.  in  Ranga- 
his  Antiqu.  Hell6n«  p.  45.  and  Ann.  d.  L  xv.  p.  286 — 327.  An  architect 
Archilochus  of  Agi7le  therein].  Inwood  The  Erechtheion  of  Athens, 
fragments  of  Athenian  architecture,  and  a  few  remains  in  Attica,  Megara 
and  Epirus.  L.  1827.  [Von  Quast  Das  Erechtheum  zu  Athen  nach  dem 
Werk  des  Hr.  Inwood  B.  1840. — ^Temple  of  Athene  Ergane  on  the  acropo- 
lis. See  Ulrichs  in  the  *ASi}#«  1841.  4th  June,  and  in  the  Abhd.  der 
Munchner  Akad.  philos.  philoL  ELL  iii,  3.  S.  627.] 

6.  Elbusis.  Uned.  Antiq.  of  Attica,  ch.  1 — 6  (Traduct.  par  M.  Hittorff 
Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  pw  345).  a.  The  great  iemfU  (jAiyet^M,  dpuxfro^ir)  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Ictinus  of  Coroebus,  Metagenes,  and  Xeno- 
des,  and  planned  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  Departure  in  the 
Klenwnian  building  from  the  pure  style,  Kugler  S.  43.  A  large  cella  with 
four  TOWS  of  Doric  columns  running  across  in  two  tiers ;  between  them  a 
large  opening  for  light,  which  was  arched  by  Xenodes  (ro  (>x«7ov  iM^<pci<rt 
Flut.  PericL  13.  comp.  Pollux  ii,  54),  as  this  temple  must  not  be 
hypssthraL  Portico  of  12  Doric  columns  (by  Philo  in  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus)  which  have  already  thin  fillets  between  the  flutings. 
218. 10.  2  X  178.  6.  the  measurement  of  the  square  within  167  X  166.  6. 
Beneath  the  cella  a  crypt,  undiminished  cylinders  supported  the  upper 
floor.  The  material  mostly  Eleusinian  lime -stone,  little  marble.  The 
size  of  the  whole  220  X  178  £  Statements  somewhat  at  variance,  Ionian 
Antiq.  ch.  6, 19 — ^21,  new  ed.  h.  The  muiUer  Prapj/looa  in  the  inner  peri- 
bolofl;,  with  enigmatical  disposition  of  the  door.  We  have  here  the  capi- 
tal of  a  pilaster  with  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  c.  The  larger  PrcpglcBa 
in  the  outer  court  Entirely  similar  to  those  on  the  acropolis ;  only 
without  the  side  buildings.  The  pannelled  ceiling  (o^o^)  praised  there  by 
Pausanias  is  here  more  distinct  (whether  Appii  propylsum,  Cicero  ad 
Att.  vi,  1  ?).  dL  A  small  temple  of  Artemis  Fropj^oea,  a  templum  in  arUie, 
Doric,  e.  A  small  temple  on  the  rock  above  the  Megaron,  in  the  inner 
peribolos. — None  of  the  buildings  at  Eleusis  were  completely  finished. 

OVHBB  ATTIC  TUCPUS. 

6w  At  Bhamkits.  The  larger  temple  of  Nemesis,  hexast.  peript.,  Doric, 
71  X  33  f.  was  probably  begun  in  the  time  of  Pericles  (comp.  §.  117),  but 
not  finished  till  later  (fillets  with  the  flutings).    Rich  paintings  and 
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gildingB  are  obfl^rvable  on  the  extemal  cornice,  anid  on  the  cornice  over 
the  firieze  in  the  interior,  the  outlines  of  which  are  carved.  Beautiful 
lacunaria,  Un.  Antiq.  ch.  6. 

7.  Temple  of  Pallab  oir  Stjkitjm,  hezast.  peript.  with  propylsea  of  the 
same  order,  the  Boric.  Also  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  Ionian  Antiq.  iL 
ch.  5.  pL  9 — 14.    Un.  Antiq.  ch.  8.       * 

8.  Stoa  at  Thobious  (7  columns  in  front,  14  on  the  side.  Comp.  §.  80. 
Rem.  li,  3).  The  columns  (11  mod.  high)  have  received  but  the  begiiming 
of  the  flutings.    Un.  Antiq.  ch.  9. 

n«  OBXSX  PBLOPOlTNBBIAir  TBHPLBB. 

9.  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Oltxpia,  built  with  the  spoils  of  Pisa  (which 
fell  about  the  50th  OL)  by  Libon  the  Elean,  completed  about  the  86th 
OL  Of  poros  stone.  Hezast  peript.  hypethral.  The  pronaos  closed 
with  grated  doors  {^v^i  x«^««0  between  columns,  so  likewise  the  opis- 
thodomos  corresponding  to  the  pronaos ;  the  oella  rather  narrow  with 
upper  galleries  (oTo«i  u^e^ot).  Size  330  X  95  Greek  feet,  height  66.  On 
the  rains,  especially  Stanhope's  Olympia,  p.  9.  Cockerell,  Bibl.  ItaHana 
1831.  N.  191.  p.  205.  Expedition  Sden.  de  la  Mor6e  Idvr.  11.  pL  62  sqq. 
Comp.  Ydlkel's  Naohlass  L 

10.  II.  Temple  of  Hbba  at  Aboos  by  Eupolemus  after  OL  89,  2.  The 
Olympieion  at  Megaba  before  87.  No  ruins  of  these  temples.  [Disco- 
very of  the  foundation.  W.  Mure  Ann.  d.  Inst  z.  p.  308  tav.  H,  The 
same  author's  Tour  in  Greece  ii,  177.] 

12.  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicubius  at  PmoALLi,  built  by  Ictinus  the 
Athenian  (Eustath.  on  the  Od.  p.  1825.  R.),  therefore  perhaps  before  OL 
87,  2  (according  to  the  supposition  of  Pausanias,  after  the  plague,  88). 
Size  126  X  48  f .  Without,  a  Doric  pteroma;  within,  Ionic  columns 
form  niches  (probably  for  Donaria)  and  an  hypaethron.  A  Corinthian 
column  stood  at  the  end  of  the  hypsethrcm  behind  the  statue.  On  the 
ruins  Combe,  Brit.  M.  iv.  pL  25—28.  Stackelberg,  ApoUotempel  Tf. 
1 — 5.    Dimaldson,  Antiq.  of  Athens,  SuppL  p.  1.  pL  1 — 10. 

13.  Temple  of  Athbita  Elba  at  Tboba,  built  by  Scopas  after  the  96th 
OL  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  combina- 
tion of  Ionic  columns  externally,  and  Doric  and  Corinthian  above  one 
another  within,  is  important  for  the  history  of  architecture.  Paus.  viii, 
45.  Slight  remains.  Dodwell,  Tour  ii.  p.  419.  Klense  Aphorist.  Bern. 
8.647. 

14.  The  very  slender  Doric  columns  (more  than  13  mod.  high)  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Nemea  appear  to  belong  to  the  end  of  this  period. 
Ionian  Antiq.  ii.  ch.  6.  pL  15—18.  Descr,  de  Mor6e  iii.  pL  72.  [Clarke 
Trav.  ii,  2.  chap.  18.  p.  714.  4to  Ed.] 

HL  lONLi  [Ain>  CABIA]. 

15.  DiDTMMOv  AT  MiLBTiTS,  after  its  destruction  rebuilt  OL  71,  prin- 
cipally by  Pasonius  and  Daphnis  of  Miletus,  but  never  entirely  com- 
pleted. Dipteral  decast.  hypsethral,  163  feet  broad,  in  magnificent  Ionic 
style,  with  engaged  Corinthian  columns  in  the  pronaos.    The  columns 
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(^  feet  thick,  83(  Iiigli,  more  dender  than  those  at  Ephesiu,  SamoB,  and 
GbrdiB  (§.  54, 80),  with  lighter  entaUatoze.  Ionian  ijitiq.  L  ch.  3.  p.  27. 
Ghoifleal  QouflSer,  Toy.  pittor.  i  pL  113>  114.  Hirt,  Qeeoh.  iL  p.  62.  pL 
9,11. 

16.  Temple  of  PaliiAB  Polub  at  Pbib5x,  built  bj  the  learned  arohiteot 
Pytheu^  about  OL  110.  Aoooiding  to  an  inscription,  Alexander  had  the 
glorj  of  consecrating  it.  C.  I.  No.  2904.  Peript.  hexast.  of  beautiful 
Ionic  order  with  propjlsBa  which  instead  of  Ionic  columns  have  pilas- 
ten  inside  whose  capitals  are  enriched  with  griflSns  in  reliefl  Ionian 
Antiq.  L  ch.  2.  new  ed.    Choiseul  Qouffier,  pL  116. 

17.  Temple  of  Dxovtsus  av  Tbos  by  Hermogenes,  probably  built  about 
the  time  of  Alexander.  Peript  hexast.  and  eustyle,  according  to  Yitm- 
riufl  (who  principally  follows  Hermogenes).  Ionian  Antiq.  L  oh*  1. 
Choiseal  Qouff.  pL  124.    Ck>mp.  besides  Hirt,  Qesch.  ii,  66. 

18.  Temple  of  Abtbicis  Iisuoophbtki  at  Magnxsia  on  the  Meander, 
built  by  Hermogenes,  pseudodipteral,  according  to  Yitrurius  198  X  106 
t  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  349.  To  it  belongs  the  elevation,  Ionian  Antiq. 
i  oh.  1.  pL  2.  first  ed.  [R.  Bochette  after  the  labours  of  the  architect 
(Seiges  in  the  Joum.  des  Sav.  1845.  Oct.  Nov.] 

19.  Ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Dslos  in  the  Doric  order  (the 
height  of  the  columns  12  mod.),  Stuart  iiL  ch.  10.  p.  57.  [A  friese  tablet 
from  the  temple  of  Bsculapius,  the  most  important  in  Cos.  See  Boss  in 
Gethard's  ArchaoL  Zeit.  1846.  Tf.  42.  S.  281.  Temple  of  Dionysus  at 
Aphrodisias,  ootast.  peript.  probably  by  Hermogenes ;  panther  and  crater 
alternately  on  the  architrave.  Ion.  Antiq.  iiL  ch.  2.  pL  13  sqq.  cf.  Fellows 
Lyda  p.  33.  and  Texier.  The  beautiful  Ionic  temple  of  Azaju  in  Phzygia 
in  Fellows'  Asia  Minor  p.  136«  141.  and  in  Texier.] 

IV.  SICILY. 

90.  21.  AcBAOAS.  Comp.  above  §.  80.  The  great  Doric  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  was  incomplete  when  Acragas  was  conquered  by  the  Car^ 
thaginians  OL  93, 3,  and  also  remained  so  after  the  renovation  of  the 
city.  Diod.  xiii,  82.  Size  according  to  Diod.  340  X  160  f.  (369  X  182 
Knglish  f.  according  to  the  latest  measurements).  Height  120,  without  the 
subfitruction  (K^Trtltiftx),  The  cella  has  within  pilasters  12  feet  broad,  and 
half-columns  without,  20  feet  in  circumference,  but  porticoes  at  the  ends 
according  to  Diodorus,  according  to  Ckwkerell  however  there  were  here 
also  pilasters  and  half-columns.  The  columns  under  10  mod.  high.  In 
the  interior  there  stood  on  columns  or  pillars,  gigantic  figures  in  antique 
severe  style  as  supporters  of  the  roof  [§.  279].  Nic.  Maggiore,  Opuso. 
ArcheoL  1834  cf.  BulL  1836.  p.  62.  There  ai^  many  things  about 
this  temple  still  in  the  dark.  See  Wilkins,  Mag.  Gr.  ch.  3.  pL  14*- 
17.  Hirt  ii,  90.  pL  9,  12.  Klenze,  Tempel  des  Olymp.  Jupiters  1821, 
and  in  the  Eunstblatt  1824.  K.  36  (comp.  28,  39).  CockerelL  Antiq.  of 
Athens,  Suppl.  p.  1.  pL  1 — 8.  Not  far  from  the  above  stands  the  so« 
called  temple  of  HebcuiiSS.  Oockerell,  pL  9.  More  recent  excavations 
at  the  [so-called]  temple  of  Hercules,  BulL  1836.  p.  97.  129.  Thcron's 
monamait,  the  pyramid  of  a  victor  horse  (Flin.  viii,  42),  according  to 
Guttling  in  the  KunstbL  1836.  N.  7. 
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S2 — ^84.  SiiiUfus.  Oomp.  §.  80.  Ito  large  and  xich  temples  are  men- 
tioned in  Thaoyd.  vi,  SO,  and  in  connection  with  its  destruction  by  the 
Carthaginians  (92,  4).  The  chief  Boric  temple  was  at  that  time  still 
incomplete,  as  only  the  eight  columns  of  the  east  front  were  fluted  (with 
fillets),  and  some  others  bogun.  Dipteral  according  to  Wilkins,  pseudo- 
dipt,  according  to  Hittbrff  and  Serradi&lco  with  large  columnar  pronaoe 
and  hypethron,  331  X  161  feet  according  to  Willdns,  367  X  161  accord- 
ing to  GMttling  in  the  Hermes  xzziii.  p.  248.  The  columns  about  10 
mod.  high.  South  from  this  one  in  the  same  eastern  portion  of  the  city 
stand  two  other  temples,  all  together  called  »  piliere  die  Oigcmtiy  186  X  76 
and  232  X  83  £  large ;  both  hezastyle  peripteral,  and  on  the  whole  they 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  period.  The  middle  and  smallest  temple  ia 
constructed  almost  in  the  same  way  as  the  middle  temple  of  the  acropolis, 
•but  at  a  later  period  however  when  more  slender  (about  10  mod.)  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  tapering  (about  |  mod.)  columns  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Sidly;  somewhere  about  the  80th  Olymp.  Oomp.  on  the 
sculptures  §.  90  and  119.  Wilkins,  ch.  4.  pL  1 — 1 1.  Hittorff  and  Zanth, 
Archit.  de  la  Sidle.    Livr.  5,  pL  30  sqq. 

25.  EoasTA.  Hexast.  peript.  190  X  77  f.  the  columns  not  yet  fluted. 
Wilkins,  ch.  5.  Q&rtner*s  Ansichten  der  Monumente  Siciliens.  Hittorff, 
pL  2 — 6.  [STaA,cusB.  Hexast.  peript.  Serradifiilco  L  tav.  3 — 8.  Canina 
in  the  Bullett.  1836.  p.  91.]  The  cella  66, 6.  x,  47,  4.  Pahn,  entire  length 
218,2.  P.  Oavallari  in  Serradi&lco  iy.  tv.  6— 8.  p.  120.  [Oonrir.  Not  &r 
from  the  city  Hexast.  peript.  W.  Bailton,  §.  253.  R.  1.] 

110.  Luxury  in  private  buildings,  houses,  and  monuments, 
did  not  begin  at  Athens  especially  till  towards  the  end  of  this 
period  (§.  104,  2).  It  began  sooner  with  the  rich  and  haughty 
Agrigentines  who  built^  according  to  the  well-known  saying; 
as  if  they  expected  to  live  for  ever. 

See  the  marvellous  accounts  in  Diodor.  xiii,  81  of  Qellias'  palace  and 
colossal  wine-cellar,  of  the  public  piscina,  the  monuments  to  rictorious 
horses  and  fiEivourite  birds.  The  so-called  sepulchre  of  Theron  (Wilkins 
oh.  3.  pL  19)  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  Ionic  engaged  columns  with 
Doric  entablature,  and  the  cross-vault  in  the  interior.  A  similar  mix- 
ture has  hcen  ohserved  in  the  so-called  Hero5n  of  Empedodes  on  the 
acropolis  of  Selinus. 

1  111.  The  greatest  i>robIem  likewise  of  the  architect,  the 
construction  of  entire  cities,  fell  at  this  period  principaJlj  to 
Hippodamus  of  Miletus  who,  by  his  improyements  in  the 
Peiraeus,  which  Themistocles  had  rather  designed  as  a  place  of 
refuge  in  time  of  war,  converted  it  into  a  splendid  city.  He 
laid  out  Thurii  (OL  83,  3)  with  large  streets  at  right  angles, 
and  likewise  rebuilt  Rhodes  (Olymp.  93,  1)  in  a  Ughly  sym- 
metrical and  regular  manner,  and  in  the  form  of  a  theatre. 

2  Through  him  as  well  as  Meton  the  regular  (Ionic)  method  of 
building  seems  to  have  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  nar- 
row ana  angular  construction  of  cities  which  prevailed  in  early 
Greece. 
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L  On  the  designs  of  Hippodamus,  comp.  AriBtot.  Pol.  ii,  5,  with 
Schneider,  vii,  10.  Photius  and  Hesych.  s.  v.  '  WTtolAfAov  pfftnats  with 
Diod.  xii,  10.  SohoL  Aristoph.  Eqa.  327  (oomp.  Meier  on  the  Scholia,  p. 
457.  Dindorf).  On  Rhodes,  Strab.  xiv,  654.  Aristeides  Rhodiacus. 
Meura.  Rhodus  i,  10.  Perhaps  the  plan  of  the  beautiful  city  Cos  (103, 
3)  was  similar,  as  well  as  that  of  the  new  Halicamassus  (by  Mausolus ; 
the  plan  in  Cuper,  Apoth.  Homeri  p.  241  is  not  altogether  correct). 
[Titniy.  L  7.    Be  dectione  locorum  ad  usum  oommunem  ciTitatis.] 

2.  On  the  plans  of  Meton  (the  astronomer  and  hydraulist)  for  the 
building  of  a  city,  Aristoph.  Biids,  995  and  Scholia.  On  the  old-Greek 
and  Ionic  mode  of  laying  out  towns,  comp.  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  272  sq.  The 
cities  of  the  Peloponnesus  whioh  grew  up  after  the  iall  of  Sparta  were  also 
certainly  more  regular,  as  new  Mantinea  (01.  102,  2.  See  Cell,  Stadte- 
mauem  Tf.  35),  Megalopolis  (102, 2)  and  Messene  (01. 102, 4)  with  massive 
walls  of  square  blocks  and  beautiful  fortified  gates ;  the  Doric  architec- 
ture of  the  portico,  around  the  stadium,  however,  already  declines  into 
the  puny.  Leake,  Morea  T.  i.  p.  372,  pi.  3.  Oell,  St&dtemauem  Tf.  36. 
Donaldson,  Antiq.  of  Athens.  SuppL  p.  19.  pi.  1,  2.  Exp^d.  Sclent,  de 
la  Mor^e^  pi.  24  sqq. 


S.   THE  PLASTIC  ART. 
A.  THl  AGE  or  PHIDIAS  AND  POLTCLITUS. 

112.    The  highest  bloom  of  art,  which  was  at  this  period  i 
zealously  cultivated  throughout  Greece,  but  principally  at 
Athens  and  Argos,  was  ushered  in  by  Galamis  and  Pythagoras,  2 
two  excellent  artists;  the  former  indeed  was  not  entirely  free 
from  the  hardness  of  the  old  style,  but  nevertheless  he  exe- 
cuted admirable  works  of  the  most  various  kinds,  sublime 
statues  of  gods,  delicate  and  graceful  women,  and  spirited 
chargers;  the  latter  excelled  in  lifelike  representation  of  the  3 
muscles  and  veins,  in  exact  knowledge  oi  proportion,  but  at 
the  same  time  also  (what  was  more  rare  at  this  period)  in 
profound  expression. 

1.  Calakis  (of  Athens  T),  toreutes  [§.  85.  R.  2],  hrass-caster,  and  sculp- 
tor, OL  78 — 87.  Ptthaooaas  of  Rheoium,  hrass-caster,  pupil  of  Clearchus, 
OL  75—87.  Pftus.  vi,  6.  vi,  13.  oomp.  Oorsini,  Dissert,  agon.  p.  124.  130. 
Plin.  xxxiv,  8, 19.  Eucadmus  of  Athens,  sculptor,  80.  Telephakeb,  the 
PhocsnuQ,  brass-caster  (worked  for  the  AleuadsB  and  Persian  kings)  about 
80.  Polygnotus,  painter  and  sculptor,  about  80.  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra, 
scholar  of  Critias,  brass-caster,  83.  Scymnus  and  Dionysodorus,  brass- 
casters  and  toreutsQ,  scholars  of  Critias,  83.  Acestor  of  Onossus,  brass- 
caster,  83.  [Ovatas  of  JBgina,  01.  78— 83,  and  his  scholars,  §.  82.]  Phi- 
dias, son  of  Gharmides,  of  Athens,  scholar  of  Ageladas,  painter,  brass* 
caster,  toreutes,  and  sculptor,  OL  80 — 87, 1.  Praxias  of  Athens,  scholar 
of  Calamis,  sculptor,  83.  Androsthenes  of  Athens,  scholar  of  Eucadmus* 
sculptor,  83.  Kesiotes,  fellow-labourer  of  Critias,  Ross  in  the  Kunstbl, 
1S36.  K.  16.  [R*  Rochette,  Suppl^m.  au  Oatal.  dos  Artistes,  p.  368.]  PoLr- 
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OUTUS,  Sicjonian  and  Argive,  scholar  of  Ageladas,  brass-caster,  toreates, 
culptor,  and  architect,  from  about  62—92.  Mtboh,  an  Athenian  of 
Eleuthers,  scholar  of  Ageladaa,  brass-caster,  toreutes,  and  sculptor,  about 
the  same  time.  OauiIXAohus,  brass-caster  and  toreutes,  about  85.  St/- 
pax  of  PTprus,  brass-caster,  85.  Aloambhss  of  Athens,  scholar  of  Phi- 
dias, perhaps  ailso  of  Oritias,  deruchos  in  Lemnos,  brassKsaster,  sculptor, 
and  toreutes,  83 — 94  (de  Phidia  i,  19).  Colotes,  scholar  of  Phidias,  to- 
reutes, 86.  Pfldonius-of  Mende,  sculptor,  86.  Gleoetas  (of  Athens  ?),  brass* 
caster  and  architect  (§.  106^  4),  about  86.  Aqoraobitus  of  Pares,  scholar 
of  Phidias,  brass -caster  and  sculptor,  85 — 88.  Phradmon  of  Argos, 
brass-caster,  about  87.  Gallon  of  Elis,  brass-caster,  about  87.  Gorgiaa 
of  Laoedsemon,  brass-caster.  87.  Otssilaus,  brass-catster,  87.  Socrates, 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  of  Athens,  sculptor,  about  87.  Plato  mentiona 
the  sons  of  Polydete  as  artists  about  87.  Protag.  p.  328.  Theocoamus 
of  Megara,  scholar  of  Phidias,  brass-caster  and  toreutes,  87 — 95.  Am- 
phion  of  Gnossus,  son  of  Aoestor,  scholar  of  Ptolichus,  brasa-caster,  89. 
Sostratus  of  Rhegium,  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  about  89.  Kicodamus,  a 
Mffinalian,  brass-caster,  90.  Therides,  the  Corinthian  potter  {Qn^tKXtict)^ 
about  90.  Athenteus  zi.  p.  470.  £  Bentley's  Phalaridea.  [Therides,  the 
animal  painter,  shown  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cups  adorned  with 
animal  figures,  Rhein.  Mus.  yL  S.  404 — 20.]  Cleiton  of  Athens,  brass- 
caster  (difl^tcntro9roi6s)j  about  90.  Niceratus  of  Athens,  brass-caster,  90. 
Apellas,  brass-caster,  about  90.  Dexetkixts,  Athenian  of  Alopece,  about 
90  (he  must  not,  on  account  of  Simon,  be  removed  too  far  from  the  age 
of  the  painter  Micon,  and  I  therefore  hold  the  ancient  priestess  of  Pallas, 
Lysimache,  whom  he  sculptured,  to  be  the  predecessor  of  the  well-known 
Theano.  Oomp.  Lange,  Anm.  su  Lanzi,  p.  84.  Sillig,  C.  A.  p,  180).  Py- 
romaohus,  about  90.  (Plin.  zzziv,  19,  20.)  Kauctdbs  of  ^gos,  son  of 
Mothon,  brass -caster  and  toreutes,  90--95.  Pebioutxts,  brother  of 
Naucydes,  scholar  of  Polyditus,  about  the  same  time  (Pans,  ii,  22,  8,  ia 
perhaps  to  be  read:  ro  fiUp  UtiXuxXtirof,  ro  )f  Tlt^iKSftroe  iiFoiviaft  r6  ^ 
dhx^ig  TLt^ixXthov  N«t/»v3i]f).  Lydus  of  Slentherse,  son  and  scholar  of 
Myron,  brass-caster  and  toreutes,  about  92.  Athenodorus  and  Bemeaa 
of  Cldtor,  scholars  of  Polyditus,  brass-casters,  94.  Asopodorus  of  Argos, 
Alexis,  Phiynon,  Deinon,  brass-casters,  together  with  Aristides,  brass- 
caster  and  architect,  all  scholars  of  Polyditus,  about  94.  Aristandrus  of 
Pares,  brass-caster,  94.  Aristodes,  son  of  Gleoetas,  brass-caster  and  to^ 
rentes,  92 — 95  (comp,  Bdckh,  G.  I.  p.  237).  Ganachus  of  Sicyon,  the 
younger,  scholar  of  Pdyditus,  brass-caster,  95.  Deinomenes,  brass- 
oaster,  95.  Piatrodes,  brass-caster,  95.  Pison  of  Galauria,  Amphion*8 
scholar,  brass-caster,  95.  Alypus  of  Sicyon,  scholar  of  Kaucydes,  brasa- 
caster,  95.  Tisandrus,  brass-caster,  95.  Sostratus  of  Chios,  95.  Archiaa 
of  Athens,  toreutes,  95  (C.  I.  n.  150.  §.  42).  Antiphanes  of  Argos, 
scholar  of  Periclitus,  brass-caster,  95 — 102.  Polyditus  the  younger  of 
Argos,  scholar  of  Naucydes,  brass-caster,  95 — 101  (Pans,  ii,  22.  iii,  18.  vi, 
2.  comp.  Corsini,  Disa  Agon.  p.  123.  vi,  6).  Mrs,  toreutes,  95.  Djbdalub 
of  Sicyon,  scholar  of  Patrocles,  brass-caster,  9&— 104  (Paua  vi,  2.  vi,  3. 
oomp.  Corsini,  Diss.  Agon.  p.  130. 133.,  x,  9).  Stadieus  of  Athens,  brass- 
caster,  97.  CBPHisonoTirs  of  Athens,  brass-caster,  97 — 104  (he  worked 
for  the  undertakings  of  Conon  and  for  Megalopolis).  Pantiali  of  Chios, 
sdiolar  of  Sostratus,  brass-caster,  100.    Callicles  of  Megara,  son  of  Theo- 
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oosmiu,  brasa-cagter,  100.    [L.  Stephani  on  Attisoh.  Konstgeaoh.  in  the 
Bhein.  Mas.  iy.  8. 1.] 

2.  Calamidos  dura  ilia  quidem,  sed  tamen  molliora  qoam  Canachi, 
CkoeTO.  Jam  minus  rigida  Calamis,  Quintilian.  See  above,  §.  92.  Lu- 
cian  (Imag.  6)  praises  in  his  Sosandra  to  fAuViet.fA»  Xf^rroy  k»\  'ktkvl^6s — 
juti  ro  tvcrmJjg  U  »mi  jUa/Aiw  rns  dpo^^g,  oomp.  the  HetflBr.  DiaL  3. 
Sillig  C.  A.  p.  115. 

3.  Hie  primus  (f)  nerros  et  venas  expressit,  eapillumque  diligentius.— 
Yicit  Myronera  pancratiaste  Delphis  posito. — Syracusis  (fecit)  claudican- 
iem,  oajus  ulceris  dolorem  sentire  etiam  spectantes  yidentur.  Plinius 
ZXJDY,  19.  Tludmyo^tu  Tr^irop  ^oMvmtt  fv^/Mu  »al  trvfifctr^ietg  i<rrox»a^ett 
Diog.  Laert  viiL  Pjth.  26.  Sillig  C.  A.  p.  399,  together  with  Yarro  de 
L.  Ii.  y.  §.  31. 

113.  Phidias  the  Athenian  now  appeared,  an  artist  whose  i 
genius  was  so  vast  and  his  fame  so  acknowledged  that  the 
works  of  Pericles'  age  were  all  carried  on  under  his  direction, 
and  the  entire  host  of  artists  of  every  kind  assembled  at 
Athens  were  occupied  in  following  out  his  ideas.  He  himself  2 
-worked  especially  at  colossal  statues  composed  of  gold  and 
ivory,  for  the  more  perfect  execution  of  which,  unexampled 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  states,  and  a  more  extended 
technical  knowledge  lent  their  assistance. 

1.  The  circumstances  of  Phidias'  life,  according  to  the  writer,  Comm. 
de  PhidisB  Vita  L  (comp.  Em.  David  in  the  Biographic  Univers.  zxziy. 
p.  87).  Bom  about  73.  Instructed  at  first  by  native  artists,  probably 
Hegias,  about  OL  80,  also  by  the  Argive  Ageladas,  he  directed  the  works 
of  Pericles  from  82  or  83,  completed  the  Pallas  in  the  Parthenon  85,  3, 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  after  86.  Accused  by  cabals  against  Pericles  86, 
4^  died  in  prison  87, 1.  In  oppoution  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  already 
actively  employed  as  an  artist  about  73,  a  comparison  of  the  time  when 
he  flooriahed  with  that  of  his  predecessors,^  Oritias,  Pythagoras,  and 
Oriamis,  affi>rds  the  best  evidence. 

Under  the  direction  of  Phidias  there  were,  according  to  Plutarch,  Per. 

l>M0mmi  (§.  31S,  8),  ^tty^a^i,  'r^txt'hrtii,  ra^vretL  llotKthxal  were  weavers 
«f  vafiegated  stuffs,  embroiderers,  whose  tapestries  («-«^««vr«(r^aer«) 
nasi  not  be  forgotten  when  we  wish  to  call  up  an  idea  of  the  general 
effect  of  those  temples  and  ivory  statues.  Whether  Acbsas  and  Hbli- 
oov,  the  Salaminians  from  Oyprus,  who  weaved  so  magnificent  tapestries 
for  the  Delphian  Apollo  (comp.  Eurip.  Ion  1158)  and  Pallas  belonged  to 
this  age  f  Athen.  iL  p.  48.  b.  Bust,  ad  Od.  i,  131.  p.  1400.  Rom.  (Cy- 
prian voixixiu  u^McfMrttp)  Pint.  Alex.  38.  ApostoL  ii,  87.  Xenob.  i,  56. 
That  the  embroiderers  mentioned  were  not  later  than  Phidias  is  the 
more  probable  from  Plut.  Alex.  38.  calling  Helicon  "  the  ancient**  in  re- 
ffxd  to  Alexander's  time.  The  military  cloak  (mvo^et/A*)  of  the  king 
was  Ids  work,  a  gift  from  the  city  of  Rhodes.  This  art  was  practised  in 
aa  eqtedal  manner  in  PhQenioia,  Cyprus,  and  Carthage  (Athen.  xii.  p. 
541.  b.) 
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2.  The  moveable  drapery  of  Pallas,  according  to  PhiloohoruB,  was  44 
gold  talents  in  weight  (about  £120,000) ;  yet  its  thickness  did  not  much 
exceed  a  line.  Bredow  on  Thucjd.  ii,  13.  Single  locks  of  the  Zeus,  .ac- 
cording to  Lucian,  Zeus  Trag.  25,  weighed  6  minse,  about  300  louis  d^or. 
— On  the  technical  composition  of  these  statues  §.  312,  2. 

114.  To  these  belonged  among  others  the  statue  of  Pallas 
Parthenos,  26  Greek  cubits  in  height,  which  was  conceived  as 
the  image  of  a  divine  virgin  clad  in  armour,  but  victorious 
and  ruling  in  serene  majesty.  The  grandiose  simplicity  of 
tlie  main  figure  was  here,  as  in  other  works  of  Phidias,  re- 
lieved by  rich  ornaments  on  the  pedestal,  the  armour,  and 
even  the  border  of  the  sandala 

*  hyt^KfAM  i^^oif  h  x'^Zyi  xoS^^c/.      IsOCT.   x.  dvZti,  2.      ^tthietg  6  r^g 

*Adif»»f  i)o^  f^«(tf^/ufM(.  JEgis  with  gorgoneion.  On  the  helmet  a 
sphinx  (round)  and  griffins  in  relief.  A  lance  in  the  hand,  and  shield 
at  her  feet ;  the  latter  probably  at  the  same  time  supported  the  hand 
with  the  Nike  four  cubits  in  height.  The  sacred  serpent  (Ericthonius) 
beside  the  lance  on  the  ground.  On  the  shield  the  battle  of  the  giants 
within,  and  on  the  outside  an  Amazonian  battle  (portraits  of  Pericles 
and  Phidias  skilfully  introduced).  The  battle  of  the  centaurs  on  the 
border  of  the  Tjrrrhenian  sandals  (Attic  national  subjects  on  all  the 
sculptures).  Pandor»  genesis  on  the  pedestal  Pans,  i,  24,  6 — 7,  with 
Biebelis'  notes.  Plin.  zxzvi,  4,  4  (comp.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  ii.  p.  108).  Max. 
Tyr.  Diss.  14.  T.  i.  p.  260  B.  BOttiger,  Andeut.  p.  86.  Nearest  to  the 
Parthenos  of  Phidias  stands  without  doubt  the  existing  Pallas,  in  Villa 
Albani  (Oavaceppi,  Raccolta  i.  t.  1),  in  the  possession  of  Hope  (Speci- 
mens, pL  25)  [and  ii.  pL  9],  and  at  Naples  (M.  Borb.  iv,  7.  Neapels  An- 
tiken,  p.  41),  on  which  Q.  de  Quincy  has  even  supposed  the  other  to  have 
been  founded  (Jup.  Olymp.  226.  Mon.  et  Ouvrages  d'art  ant.  restitu^s, 
T.  i.  p.  63).  Often  imitated  on  coins  of  Asiatic  cities.  Eckhel,  Syll.  5, 
10.  M.  8.  element,  4,  74.  5,  75.  21, 151.  Mionnet  SuppL  viii.  pL  14, 1. 
Antiochus  ix. 

1  115.  The  wonder  and  enthusiasm  of  all  the  Greeks  was 
still  more  excited  by  the  Zeus  Ol^piua  Extreme  richness 
in  the  plastic  ornaments  surrounding  the  simple  and  sublime 
form,  deep  science  in  regulating  the  proportions  of  the  very 
colossal  figure,  and  the  loftiest  elevation  of  genius  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  Zeus-ideal,  caused  this  statue  to  be  regarded  as 

2  a  wonder  of  the  world.  The  idea  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
that  of  the  omnipotent  ruler  and  all-victorious  deity  graci- 
ously hearing  and  benimantly  granting  the  prayers  of  men. 
In  it  the  Greeks  beheld  Zeus  face  to  face ;  to  see  it  was  a  ne- 
penthes; not  to  have  seen  it  before  death  was  almost  as  great 
a  calamity  as  to  die  uninitiated  into  the  mysteriea 

1.  The  throne  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  was  of  cedar  wood,  with  orna- 
ments and  reliefs  in  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  precious  stone^  also  painting. 
The  sceptre  was  composed  of  every  kind  of  metal;  the  footstool  richly 
ornamented,  the  pedestal  adorned  with  sculptures,  but  probably  only  on 
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a  border  on  the  firont  aide.  The  barriers  were  peinted  by  PansonuB  (near 
the  oack  doors  they  were  coloured  blue),  and  probably  also  the  flowers 
on  the  gold-drapery,  ^e  figure  placed  under  a  portion  of  the  roof, 
ms  cc4oMal  erea  for  the  temple  (§.  109,  9).  About  40  feet  high  on  a 
pedestal  of  IS.  It  appwed  still  laj^a;er  than  it  was,  Paus.  ▼,  12, 4.  Tes- 
timanies  as  to  the  biowledge  of  perspective :  Story  of  the  countenance, 
Ladan,  Pro  Imag.  14^  The  Contest  with  Alcamenes,  Tzetz.  ChiL  viii, 
193,  and  the  general  evidences,  §.  324. 

8.  Zeus  held  in  his  right  hand  a  Nike  (who  probably  issued  from 
liiin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Antioch,  §.  160),  in  his  left 
the  sceptre  with  the  eagle  (oomp.  The  Elean  Coins,  Stanhope,  Olympia 
10).  Phidias  adduces  the  description  of  Zena  Kttretinvit¥  (D.  i,  529),  as  his 
model  ISJ^ptxe^  Kotl  T^yrttxw  9r^4^f,  Dio  Chrysost.  xii.  (Olympioos)  p. 
215.  More  general  expressions  of  admiration,  Livy  xxxv,  28.  Quintil. 
xii,  10.  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  xii.  p.  209  sqq.  A.  Among  the  works  which 
hsTe  been  preserved,  those  which  bear  the  greatest  affinity  are  the  Ye- 
rospi  Jupiter  and  the  Medicean  and  Vatican  busts,  §.  349.  Elean  coins 
of  the  Csesars  with  the  Oljrmpian  Zeus  in  De  Quincy,  pL  17.  p.  312,  and 
M.  Fontana  6,  1. 

Volkel  fiber  den  grossen  Tempel  und  die  Statue  des  Jupiter  zu  Olym- 
pia. Lpz.  1794.  Archieol.  Nachlass  1831,  p.  1.  Siebenkees  uber  den  Tem- 
pel u.  die  BildsSule  des  Jupiter  zu  Olympia.  Numb.  1795.  B5ttiger, 
Andeut.  p.  93.  (Marchese  Haus)  Saggio  sul  tempio  e  la  statua  di  Giove 
in  Olimpia.  Palermo,  1814.  Q.  de  Quincy,  Jup.  Olympien,  p.  384.  The 
Mithor^s  Oomm.  de  Phidia  ii,  11.    Rathgeber,  Encydop.  Ill,  iiL  p.  286. 

116.    Besides  these  and  other  works  in  the  toreutic  art^  I 
Phidias  executed  numerous  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  in  brass 
and  marble  as  religious  images  or  consecrated  gifts.     But  he  2 
unfolded  in  particular  the  idea  of  Athena  with  great  ingenu- 
ity, in  different  modifications,  inasmuch  as  he  represented 
her  for  Plataea  in  an  acrolith  (§.  84)  as  warlike  (Areia),  and 
for  the  Athenians  in  Lemnos,  on  the  other  hand,  peculiarly 
graceful  and  in  a  mild  character  {KaXTJ/ubop^og),    The  most  co-  3 
lossal  statue,  the  brazen  Promachus,  which,  standing  between 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Propylsea,  and  towering  over  both, 
was  seen  b^  mariners  at  a  great  distance,  was  not  yet  finished 
when  Phidias  died;  almost  a  century  later  Mys  executed  after 
the  designs  of  Parrhasius  the  battle  of  the  centaurs  on  the 
shield,  as  well  as  the  other  works  of  the  toreutic  class  with 
which  the  casting  was  ornamented. 

1.  Petersen,  Observ.  ad  Plin.  xxxiv,  10, 1.  Ein  Programm,  Havni^^ 
1824.    Sillig,  0.  A.  p.  344.  comp.  p.  288.    Oomm.  de  Phidia  i,  9. 

2.  The  temple  of  Athena  Areia  was,  according  to  the  drcumstantial 
account  of  Plutarch,  built  firom  the  spoils  of  Plattea  (Aristid.  20) ;  but  the 
»ge  of  the  work  is  not  quite  determined  by  this.  On  the  Kallimorphos, 
Paos.  i,  28^  2.  Lucian.  Imag.  6.  Plin.  xxxiv,  19, 1.  Himerius,  Or.  zxi,  4. 
[d  Preller  in  Gerhard's  ArchftoL  Zeit.  1846.  S.  264]. 

3.  The  site  of  the  Promachus  is  determined  by  Paus.  i,  28,  2.  comp. 
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with  Herod,  v,  77.  Here  she  is  ako  seen  on  the  coin  (Leake,  Topogr.  Yig^ 
nette.  Mionnet^  SappLiii.pl.  18.  Br9nd8(ed,Rei8eii.yign.d7).  She  raised 
the  shield  (dvix^  rf|y  tivTi^tt)  and  grasped  the  spear  (0^0*  roic  hfptwoiw 
hiarma^M  fUTiXotwct,  Zosima  Y,  6,  2).  The  height  of  the  statue  without 
the  pedestal  was  probahly  more  than  60  feet,  but  under  60,  as  maj  be 
inferred  from  Strabo  vi  p.  278.  On  the  age  of  the  worl^  Oomm.  da 
Phidi*  i,  0. 10. 

1  117.  The  disciples  of  Phidias  also,  especially  Agoracritus 
who  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  master,  and  Alcamenes  who 
was  more  independent  and  even  disputed  with  his  instructor, 

2  applied  their  art  principallv  to  linages  of  the  gods.  Beauty 
in  full  bloom,  combined  with  a  mild  and  tranquil  dignity  ia 
the  features,  doubtless  characterized  the  statues  of  the  female 
deities  which  they  produced  in  emulation  of  each  other — 
the  Aphrodite  in  the  gardens,  by  Alcamenes,  and  the  corre* 
sponding  statue  by  Agoracritus,  of  Parian  marble,  which,  hav* 
ing  lost  the  prize,  was,  with  the  addition  of  the  proper  attri- 
butes, consecrated  as  Nemesis  at  Bhamnu& 

2.  Ck)mp.,  besides  others,  ZoSga's  Abhandlungen,  p.  56. 65L  Welcker, 
ibid.  p.  417.  Be  Phidia  i,  20.  SiUig,  p.  26  sqq. — ^The  ingeniously  &ah- 
ioned  HephsBStus  of  Alcamenes.    Sillig,  p.  32. 

1  118.  There  still  exist  as  works  of  this  first  of  all  schools 
of  art,  the  architectonic  sculptures  with  which  it  adorned  the« 
temples  of  Athens,  doubUess  under  the  immediate  superin- 

2  tendence  and  direction  of  Phidias.  First,  there  are  preserved 
portions  of  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes  together  with  the 
frieze  of  the  narrow  sides  of  the  cella  in  tne  temple  of  Theseus, 
the  style  of  which  evidently  belongs  to  the  Pnidian  school ; 
secondly,  a  considerable  number  of  the  metopes  of  the  Parthe- 
non all  ornamented  in  alto-relievo,  as  welt  as  a  great  part 
of  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  besides  some  colossal  figures  and  a 
mass  of  fragments  from  the  pediments  of  that  temple,  on 
which  latter  the  master  himself  seems  chiefly  to  have  em^ 

3  ployed  his  hand.  In  all  these  works  we  perceive  on  the 
whole  the  same  spirit  of  art,  only  that  artists  who  belonged  to 
the  elder  school,  which  still  continued  to  exist  (§.112.  Rem.  1), 
and  whose  workmanship  is  less  round  and  flowing,  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  occupied  on  the  metopes,  and  that  in 
the  frieze  the  uniform  filling  up  of  the  space,  which  the  archi- 
tectonic decoration  required,  as  well  as  the  law  of  symmetry 
and  eurhythmy,  in  many  points  imposed  conditions  on  the 

4  striving  ailer  nature  and  truth.  Leaving  this  out  of  view,  we 
everywhere  find  a  truth  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which, 
without  suppressing  anything  essential  (such  as  the  veins 
swoln  from  exertion),  without  ever  allowing  itself  to  be  sev- 
ered from  nature,  attained  the  highest  nobleness  and  the 
purest  beauty;  a  fire  and  a  vivacity  of  gesture  when  the  sub- 
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ject  demands  it^  and  an  ease  and  comfort  of  repose,  where^  as 
in  the  gods  especially,  it  appeared  fitting;  the  greatest  truth 
and  lightness  in  the  treatment  of  the  dtaperv  where  regular- 
ity and  a  certain  stiffness  is  not  requisite,  a  luminous  projec- 
tion of  the  leading  idea  and  an  abundance  of  motives  in  sub- 
ordinate groups,  evincing  much  ingenuity  of  invention;  and 
lastly,  a  natural  dignity  and  grace  united  with  a  noble  sim- 
plicity and  unaffectedness,  without  any  effort  to  allure  the 
senses,  or  an^  aiming  at  dazzling  effect  and  display  of  the  ar- 
tist s  own  skill,  which  characterized  the  best  ages  not  merely 
of  art^  but  of  Qrecian  life  generally. 

1  Thssiios.  The  statues  which  stood  in  the  east  pediment  have 
duappeared.  Ross  Onfnhv,  p.  S6.  [Not.  63  asserts  that  6  or  7  statues 
stood  in  each  pediment;  Ulrichs  throws  doubt  on  the  eidstence  of 
those  in  the  back  pediment,  as  there  are  no  traces  of  their  erec- 
tion in  the  tympanum.]  In  the  ten  metopes  on  the  east  the  achieve- 
ments of  Hercules;  in  the  eight  adjoining  to  the  north  and  south 
those  of  Theseus.  On  the  frieze  in  front  a  battle  of  heroes  under  the 
goidanoe  of  gods,  explained  to  be  that  of  Theseus  and  the  Pallantidas, 
HTperbor.  Bdmische  Studien  L  a  276  [a  gigantomachy  according  to 
Dodwell  Trav.  i,  362.  according  to  Ulrichs  Ann.  d.  Inst.  xiii.  p.  74  the 
Heraclidse  defended  by  Theseus  from  Eurystheus,  a  yiew  which  is  op- 
posed by  E.  F.  Hermann,  05tting.  Anz.  1843.  S.  4S8  ff.,  confirmed  by  £. 
Curtius  in  Ckrhard's  Arch&ol.  Zeit.  1843.  S.  104  f.,  and  which  is  pre- 
ferred "not  unconditionally **  by  0.  Jahn,  Jen.  L.  Z.  1843.  S.  1167.] ;  the 
battle  of  the  centaurs  behind.  All  equally  spirited  and  grandiose.  Stucco 
easts  in  the  British  Museum  (R.  xiv,  52 — 73).  Stuart  iii.  ch.  1.  Dod- 
well, Tour  i.  p.  362.  together  with  engraving.  Alcuni  Bassirilieyi  tv.  d. 
B.  A.  £.  Tt  SO— 22. 

Paathehov.  a.  Metopes,  about  4  f.  high,  the  projection  of  the  figures 
10  inches.  In  the  whole  there  were  92  tablets ;  15  from  the  south  side 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  1  in  the  Louvre  (Clarac,  pL  147),  frag- 
ments in  Copenhagen  (Brdndsted,  Toy.  in  Qr^ce  ii.  pi.  43) ;  32  from  the 
south  side  were  drawn  by  Carrey  by  order  of  Count  Nointel  1674  (given 
in  Br^ndsted),  comp.  §.  109,  2,  some  in  Stuart  ii.  ch.  1.  pi.  10 — 12.  iv.  ch. 
4.  pL  28 — 34,  and  in  the  Museum  Worsleyanum  ii.  ch.  5.  Accounts  of 
others  in  the  new  edition  of  Stuart  and  in  Leake's  Topography,  ch.  8.  p. 
226.  From  these  we  see  that  on  the  front  or  east  side  Pallas*  combat 
with  the  giants  and  other  battles  of  the  gods  (that  also  about  the  tripod) 
were  chiefly  represented,  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side  scenes  from  the 
dder  Attic  mythology,  towards  the  two  comers  the  battle  with  the  cen- 
taurs (to  this  belongs  all  that  is  in  best  preservation),  on  the  north, 
among  others,  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  west  equestrian  and 
foot  battles  alternately,  probably  of  historical  import.  Comp.  Stuart's 
Aatiq.  of  Athens  in  the  Qerman  Ed.  ii.  p.  658. 

b.  FanzB  of  vhx  cslla,  3|  feet  high,  528  long  (of  which  as  much 
as  456  is  still  pretty  accurately  known).  There  are  fifty-three  tablets 
in  the  Britidi  Museum,  besides  the  stucco  castings  of  the  whole  west 
ride,  one  in  the  Louvre  n.  82.  (Clarac  pi.  211) ;  there  have  been  four 
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lately  excavated  at  Athens  (together  with  a  piece  of  a  metope),  see  Hall. 
ALZ.  1833.  Intell.  74.  There  are  a  great  number  given  in  Carrey's 
designs  which  are  preserved  at  Paris  and  not  published,  in  Stuart  iL  pL 
13 — 30.  iv.  pi.  6 — ^28,  and  the  M.  Worsleyanum.  Gomp.  the  general  view  in 
the  German  translation  of  Stuart  ii.  p.  667,  D.  A.  K.  pL  23—25.  Three  re- 
cently discovered  fragments  of  the  frieze  in  the  EunstbL  1835.  N.  8.,  a. 
vessel-bearers,  b.  charioteer  (from  the  plate  b.  Stuart  ii,  1, 18),  c.  three 
men  and  two  cows ;  moreover,  three  of  the  twelve  deities  sitting  (Posei- 
don, Theuseus  and  Agraulos,  according  to  Yisconti)  Eunstbl.  1836.  N. 
60.  Cf.  Forchhammer  in  the  Archaol.  Intell.  Bl.  1833.  N.  14.  Bull.  1833. 
p.  89.  137.  1835.  p.  113 — 20.  The  whole  represents  the  Panathenaic  pro- 
cession. On  the  west  side  were  to  be  seen  the  preparations  for  the  caval- 
cade ;  then  south  and  north  in  the  first  half,  the  horsemen  of  Athens 
galloping  in  files  (m^atfio^o^ovyrti),  next  those  who  took  part  in  the 
chariot-contest  which  succeeded  the  procession,  in  the  lively  action  of 
apobatcs  springing  up  and  down  (see  the  German  Stuart  ii.  p.  686,)  and 
with  them  goddesses  of  battle  as  charioteers ;  then  farther  on  the  south 
the  old  men  and  women  of  the  city,  on  the  north  choruses  with  avleUm 
and  kitharutoe,  (UGopkoriy  scaphephori,  and  hydriaphori^  nearest  the  front 
on  both  sides  the  sacrificiaJ  cows  with  their  attendants.  On  the  east 
side,  surrounded  by  virgins  who  bring  the  consecrated  gifts,  and  the  pre- 
siding magistrates,  are  seated  the  12  gods  (Zeus,  Hera  with  Iris  or  Hebe, 
Hephaestus  [§.  366,  5],  Demeter,  the  Anakes,  Hygieia,  Asclepius,  Posei- 
don, Erechtheus  ?  Peitho,  Aphrodite  with  Eros  according  to  the  writer) 
between  whom  the  priestess  of  Pallas  Polias  with  two  ersephori  and  the 
priest  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  who  hands  the  peplos  to  a  boy,  form  the 
central  group.  There  are  traces  of  gold  and  paint  on  the  draperies  and 
hair  ;  the  reins,  staffs  and  the  like  were  of  metal,  as  well  as  the  gorgo- 
neion,  and  the  serpents  on  the  egis  of  Pallas,  &c.  in  the  tympanum. 

c.  Statues  in  the  Pediment  (height  of  the  pediment  11^  feei^ 
breadth  94  feet,  depth  of  the  lower  comioe  2  feet  Hi  inch).  The  Brit- 
ish Museum  has  9  figures  from  the  east  pediment,  and  from  the  west  1 
figure  and  5  considerable  fragments :  delineated,  in  Marbles  of  the  British 
Museum,  P.  vi. ;  Oarrey*s  design  (Stuart  iv.  ch.  4.  pi.  1—5)  gives  the 
west  pediment  almost  complete,  but  of  the  east  one  figure  (Nike)  less 
than  there  is  in  the  British  Museum.  D.  A.  E.  pi.  26, 27.  [In  the  excava- 
tions conducted  by  L.  Boss,  several  fragments  have  come  to  light.  A  head 
from  Venice  now  in  Paris,  Kunstbl.  1824.  S.  92,  253.  The  Akad.  Mus. 
at  Bonn,  S.  86.,  as  a  new  discovery  in  Revue  Arch6oL  1845.  p.  832.  cf. 
1846.  p.  335.]  On  the  east  the  first  appearance  of  Athena  among  the 
gods  (as  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  28.  al/3»(  ^  l;^g  7«yr»(  o^uyretg  eiB»peiTove — 
crijffiv  V  '  t'srt^iovos  dyhotoi  vl6(  Iwovg  axvvoh*i  ^m^ov  x^oifoii) ;  on  the  west 
Pallas  contending  for  the  tutelar  dominion  of  Athens  conquers  Poseidon 
by  teaching  Erichthonius  how  to  yoke  the  horse  created  by  the  former. 
So,  according  to  the  writer's  explanation,  De  Phidia  Oomm.  iii.  Others 
differing  from  the  above  are  given  by  Yisconti,  Leake,  Q,  de  Quincy, 
Mon.  restitu6s  T.  i.  p.  1.  BrGndsted,  Toy.  en  Gr^  ii.  p.  x.  Cockerell  in 
Marbles  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  P.  vi.  Oomp.  Beuvens  in  the  Classical  Journal, 
K.  53,  56.  Antiquiteiten,  een  oudheidkundig,  T^dsohrift  ii,  i.  s.  1.  ii.  s. 
55,  and  Millingen,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  197.  [The  birth  of  Athene  from 
the  bead  of  Zeus,  according  to  Gerhard  Drei  Vorles.  Berl.  1844,  ao* 
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cording  to  Welcker  in  the  Clascal  Mus.  L.  1845.  Ti.  p.  3C7--404.  the 
birth  of  the  goddess  who  immediately  attains  her  full  stature,  among  the 
gods  of  Oljrmpus  in  the  middle,  and  the  gods  of  Attica  at  each  side ;  and 
the  moment  is  that  of  the  declaration  of  the  victory  of  Athena  who  turns 
to  her  chariot,  whilst  Poseidon  expresses  his  discontent,  with  the  gods  who 
took  part  with  either  at  the  sides.]  For  general  accounts :  Memorandum 
on  the  suhject  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin*s  Pursuits  in  Greece,  2  Ed.  1815. 
Viflconti,  Denz  MImoires  sur  les  ouvrages  de  sculpture  de  la  collection 
d*  Elgin.  1816.  Q.  de  Quincy,  Lettres  k  M.  Oanova  sur  les  Marbres 
d*  Elgin.  1818.  [The  Elgin  marbles  in  outlines  after  the  London  ed. 
(of  Stuart)  1816.   Leipz.  and  Darmst.  fo.  with  the  temple,  51.  pL] 

The  reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  are  later  than  these  works, 
but  in  many  respects  related  to  them,  and  display  uncommon  eneigy 
and  animation  (§.  109.  Rem.  3.  comp.  Leake,  Topogr.  p.  193) ;  in  the 
British  Museum,  B.  zv.  n.  257—260.  in  Stuart  ii.  ch.  5.  pi.  12, 13.  They 
partly  represent  battles  of  Greeks  with  Persians,  and  partly  of  Greeks 
with  one  another.  [Li  Boss  and  Schaubert  Tf.  11, 12.  Brit.  Mus.  ix.  pL 
7—10.  p.  30,  new  arrangement  of  the  tablets  which  are  divided  between 
Athens  and  London,  and  violently  divorced  from  one  another.]  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Phidian  style  is  aJso  recognizable  in  the  Athenian  sepul- 
chral reliefs  of  this  and  the  succeeding  period.  Glarac,  M.  de  Sculpt.  pL 
154, 155  (eomp.  pL  152).   D.  A.  K.  pL  29.    Stackelb.  Graber,  Tt  1,  2. 

Perhaps  this  would  be  the  proper  place  for  again  placing  together  the 
sculptures  scattered  elsewhere  which  evidently  manifest  the  spirit  of  the 
Phidian  school,  and  whose  noble  simplicity  and  freshness  of  nature  in  the 
forms  as  well  as  easy  n^ligence  in  the  attitudes  distinguish  them  at  the 
first  glance  from  all  others.  For  the  present  I  may  here  mention  the 
humous  relief  of  Orpheus  finding  Eurydice  §.  413.  B.  4,  the  fragment  of  a 
heroic  combat  from  a  very  large  frieze  in  the  Villa  Albani,  in  Winck.  M. 
L  6%  ZoSga  Bassir.  i,  51.  comp.  p.  247,  and  the  representation  of  the  giv- 
mg  away  the  bride  referred  to  in  §.  45S9.  B.  3 ;  moreover,  the  fragment  in 
Zodga  ii,  103,  which  was  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre  in  1822. 

4  The  ancients  extol  in  Phidias  especially  ro  fAtya'hthv  xal  ro  dK^t^ig 
*,utt,  Demet.  de  Eloc  14.  ro  vtfAviw  Mtl  fcsyctKortxi^*  '^  dZtetf^ariKoif, 
Bionys.  HaL  de  Isocr.  p.  542. 

119.     The  influence  of  this  school  in  enlivening,  and  rescu-  1 
ing  from  antique  stiffness  was  also  shown  in  other  districts  of 
Greece  in  the  plastic  adornment  of  temples,  but  it  was  modi- 
fied in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  genius  and  tendencies  of 
other  individuals  and  schools  of  art     The  splendid  groups  in  2 
the  pediments  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia^  executed  by 
Alcamenes  and  Pseonius  of  Mende  have  entirely  disappeared ; 
but  the  remains  of  the  metopes  on  the  pronaos  and  opisthodo- 
mos  (comp.  §.  109.  ii,  9.)  representing  the  labours  of  Hercules 
manifest  a  fresh  truthfulness  and  naive  grace  which  have  no 
longer  an3rthing  of  the  fetters  of  the  old  style,  but  still  how- 
ever remain  far  short  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Phidian  ideal  for- 
mations (especially  in  the  conception  of  Hercules).    The  reliefs  3 
if  Phigalia  give,  m  individual  groups,  distinct  indications  of 
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Athenian  models,  and  display  in  the  composition  a  matchless 
power  of  invention  combined  with  the  most  lively  ima^ation ; 
on  the  other  hand  we  perceive  in  them  a  less  purified  sense 
of  forms,  a  love  of  exaggerated  violent  gestures  and  almost 
strained  postures,  a  throwing  of  the  drapery  into  folds  singu- 
larly tight  or  as  if  curled  by  the  wind,  and  in  the  conception  of 
the  subject  itself  a  harsher  character  than  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  Phidian  school.  In  Sicily  indeed  we  find  the  old  style 
preserved  in  all  its  severity  even  at  this  period  for  architec- 
tonic ends,  in  the  giants  of  the  Agrigentine  temple  of  Zeus  ; 
but  the  fragments  from  the  tympana  of  this  sanctuary  as  well 
as  the  metopes  found  in  the  soutnemmost  temple  of  the  lower 
city  of  Selinus  (comp.  §.  109.  iv,  24.)  show  that  here  also,  in 
the  decades  immediately  subsequent  to  the  activity  of  the  Phi- 
dian school,  a  freer  and  livelier  treatment  had  found  its  way 
from  Athena 

2.  Oltkpia.  On  the  east  pediment  were  to  be  seen— the  workman- 
ship of  Pseonius — around  the  statue  of  Zeus,  (EnomauB  with  his  wife 
Bterope,  on  the  one  side,  and  Pelops  and  Hippodameia  on  the  other,  then 
the  charioteers,  quadrigae,  and  attendants  of  the  horses,  and  bstly  the 
river-gods  Alpheus  and  Cladeus  in  symmetrical  disposition ;  on  the  west 
pediment,  by  Alcamenes,  as  central  point  of  a  battle  with  oentaars, 
Peirithous  the  son  of  Zeus,  whom  0»neus  helps  in  rescuing  his  wife  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Eurytion,  whilst  Theseus  chastises  two  centaurs 
as  robbers  of  boys  and  girls,  Paus.  v,  16.  But  of  the  twelve  labours  of 
Hercules  (in  the  enumeration  of  which  in  Pausanias,  ▼,  10,  2,  Oerberua 
has  probably  fallen  out),  the  combat  with  the  Onossian  bull,  the  vanquished 
and  dying  lion,  a  local  goddess  (perhaps  the  Stymphalian  nymph  Metopa), 
a  portion  of  the  hydra  and  of  the  Amazon  lying  on  the  ground,  on  the  opis- 
thodom,  parts  of  Diomed,  the  boar,  Qeryon  in  the  pronaos,  together  with 
several  smaller  fragments,  were  discovered  in  the  year  1829,  and  are  now 
at  Paris.  The  hair,  which  was  not  worked  out,  was  indicated  by  colours. 
Exp6d.  Scient.  de  la  Mor6e  pL  74 — 78.  Glarac  M.  d.  Sculpt,  pi.  105  bis. 
D.  A.  E.  pi.  30.  Comp.  B.  Rochetto  Journal  des  Sav.  1831.  p.  93.  Bullet, 
d.  Inst.  1832.  p.  17.  33.  Ann.  p.  212.  Welcker's  Bhein.  M.  I.  iv.  p.  503. 
Hall.  Encydop.  Ill,  iii.  p.  243. 

3.  Phigalia.  The  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  (§.  109. 
ii,  12)  discovered  by  Linckh,  von  Haller,  Oockerell,  Foster  and  others, 
ran  over  the  Ionic  columns  around  the  hypssthron ;  it  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  tolerably  complete  preservation.  It  represents  in  alto-relievo 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Amazons,  and  between  them  Apollo  and 
Artemis  as  auxiliary  deities  hastening  to  the  soene  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  stags.  The  group  of  Casneus  is  treated  as  on  the  Theseion,  the  rape 
of  the  maiden  and  boy  as  in  the  pediment  at  Olympia.  Bassirilievi  della 
Qrecia  disegn.  da  G.  M.  Wagner,  1814.  Marbles  of  the  British  Museum 
P.  iv.  0.  M.  Baron  von  Stackelberg^s  Apollotempel  zu  Basses  in  Area- 
dien  und  die  daselbst  ausgegr.  Bildwerke.  1828. 

4.  AoaiaEKTUM.  On  the  giants  §.  109.  iv.  20 ;  the  Caryatides  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  (§.  109.  i,  4)  have  in  common  with  those  a  firm 
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and  upright  portore,  although  they  axe  in  other  teepedB  animated  bj  a 
quite  different  ariiBtio  spirit.  The  pediment  groups  represented  the 
battle  of  the  giants  on  the  eaat^  and  the  capture  of  Troy  on  the  west ; 
the  ali^^t  fragments  of  these  belong  to  the  noblest  style  of  art.  CockereU, 
Antiq.  of  Athens,  SuppL  p.  4.  frontisp. 

ScuinTS.  Portions  of  6  metopes  from  the  pronaos  and  posticum  of  the 
temple  nearest  the  sea^  dug  up  in  1831,  by  the  I>uke  of  SerradifiEdop  and 
by  YiUareale,  from  the  indications  of  Angell,  now  in  Palermo^  Act»on 
clothed  in  the  hide  of  a  stag  (as  in  Stesidiorus),  Hercules  with  the  Queen 
of  the  Amaaoxus,  Pallas  and  Ares  [a  giant],  Apollo  and  Paphne  (?)  are 
thought  to  be  recognised  in  them.  The  bodies  of  calcareous  tu&,  with  a 
coating  of  paint.  Only  the  extremities  are  of  marble  after  the  manner 
of  acroliths  (§.  84),  only  white  extremities  however  in  women  [as  in  the 
viae  paintings].  Bullet,  d.  Inst.  1831.  p.  177.  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Roc.  of  litter.  ii,i,vL    [Serradi&loo  Ant.  d.  Sicilia  iL  tav.  3(>--34.] 


120l    Beside  this  Attic  school  rose  also  the  Bicyonico-  1 
Argive  school  (comp.  §.  82)  to  its  zenith,  by  means  of  the  great 
Polyclitua     Although,  according  to  some,  it  was  still  left  to  2 
this  master  to  carry  the  toreutic  art  to  perfection  in  his  colossal 
statue  of  Hera  at  Argos,  he  nevertheless  remained  far  behind 
Phidias  in  the  fashioning  of  gods  in  general     On  the  other  3 
hand  the  art  of  modelling  brazen  statues  of  athletes,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Peloponnese,  was  raised  through  him  to  the  most 
perfect  representation  of  beautiful  gymnastic  figures,  in  which 
peculiarity  of  character  indeed  was  not  neglected,  but  still 
however  the  main  object  was  the  representation  of  the  purest 
forms  and  justest  proportions  of  the  youthful  body.    Hence  i 
one  of  his  statues,  the  Doryphorus,  wnether  this  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  artist  or  whether  it  was  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, became  a  canon  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  frame, 
which  at  that  time  were  in  general  shorter  and  stouter  than 
afterwards.    In  Uke  manner  was  ascribed  to  him,  according  5 
to  Pliny,  the  establishment  of  the  principle,  that  the  weight 
of  the  body  should  be  laid  chiefly  on  one  foot  {ui  una  orure 
ingiiteretU  rigna),  whence  resulted  the  contrast,  so  significant 
and  attractive,  of  the  bearing  and  more  contracted  with  the 
borne  and  more  developed  side  of  the  human  body. 

2.  On  the  Hera  in  the  sanctuary  at  Argos,  especially  Pkns.  ii,  17, 
Mazimos  Tyr.  Bias.  14.  p.  200  R.,  B6ttiger  Andeut.  s.  122.  Q.  de  Quincy 
p.  326.  [His  copy  is  worse  than  a  caricature.]  Ck>mp.  §.  353.  The  head 
of  ihe  statue  is  copied  on  later  coins  of  Argos  (Millingen,  Anc.  Coins  pi. 
4, 19.  Cadalvene,  Recneil  pi.  3,  1.  Comp.  the  HPA  APFEIA  of  the 
Alexandrian  coin  of  Nero,  Eckhel  D.  N.  iv.  p.  53) ;  it  is  adorned  with  the 
Bame  broad  Stephanos  (comp.  §.  340)  as  the  Hera  Olympia  represented  in 
older  style  on  the  coins  of  Elis,  the  Tacinian  Hera  on  coins  of  Pandosia, 
and  of  Crotona  (according  to  Eckhel ;  of  Y eseris  according  to  Millingen, 
Anc  Coins  pi.  2,  8),  and  also  the  Platiean  Hera,  placed  together  in  D.  A. 
K.  t£  30.     T«  lIoAvxAf/rov  iittittt  rji  rfi;^iy»  «ffAA<aT«  r«i»  vtunitw — ^accord-i 
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ing  to  Strabo  viii.  p.  37S.  Toreutioen  sic  erudisee,  ut  Phidias  aperuisse 
(judicatur)  Plin.  xxxiv,  19, 2,  [He  preTioosly  says  of  Phidias,  primasqae 
artem  toreuticen  aperuisse  atqae  demonstrasse  merito  judioatur,  in  both 
passages  evidently  referring  to  their  brazen  statues,  in  the  same  way  as  to- 
reutice  is  in  another  passage,  xzxv,  36, 8,  contradistinguished  from  paint- 
ing, as  plastioe  in  the  strict  sense,  or  as  the  pUstic  art,  sculpture  generally. 
Schneider  in  his  dictionary  remarks  that  Pliny  means  sculpture  in  bronze ; 
but  this  expression  indeed  has  been  exposed  to  strange  interpretations, 
arbitrary  and  accidental  inaccuracies  of  all  sorts],  (on  the  other  hand  ac- 
cording to  QuintiL  Phidias  in  ebore  longe  citra  emulum).  Comp.  for 
general  information  the  criticisms  in  Oic.  Brut.  18.  QuintiL  xii,  10. 
Schom,  Studien,  s.  282.    Meyer,  Geschichte  i.  s.  69. 

3.  Diadumenum  fecit  moUiter  puerum  (a  similar  statue  firom  Villa 
Famese,  Winckelm.  W.  vi.  tf.  2.  Qerard,  Ant.  Bildw.  69). — ^Doryphorum 
viriliter  puerum  [counterparts  with  reference  to  Prodicus,  see  Welcker 
Kl.  Schr.  ii.  8.  482J— destrigentem  se  («7ogt/o^sjrov)  et  nudum  talo  in- 
oessentem  (i.  e.  Trttynqartuariip  dTOTTi^vi^omru,  806  Jacobs  ad  Philostr.  p. 
435),  duosque  pueros  item  nudos  talis  ludentes  (dor^aiyttxi^oinraf).  Plin. 
ibid.    Sillig  0.  A.  p.  364  sqq. 

4.  As  to  the  Canon,  Plin.  ibid.  (Doiyphorum,  quern  et  canona  artifices 
vocant),  Oia  Brut.  66.  Orat.  2.  Quintil.  y,  12.  Lucian  de  Salt.  75.  Hirt, 
Abh.  der  BerL  Acad.  1814.  Hist.  01.  s.  19.  [Thiersch  £p.  S.  357  rejects 
the  emendation  quem  et  for  et  quem,  comp.  Creuzer  zur  Aroh&ol.  i.  S.  38.] 
As  a  writing  only  in  Galen  ^t^t  ru¥  xuB*  '  IvTroK^mmu  k»1  nx«r.  iv,  3. 
T.  V.  p.  449,  Kuhn,  and  elsewhere.  Quadrata  (rvr^ayttpet)  PolycL  signa 
esse  tradit  Yarro  et  psene  ad  unum  exemplum^  Plin.  This  subject  treated 
more  minutely  §.  332.  [cf.  §.  130,  2.] 

1  121.  It  accords  yer^  well  with  this  character  of  Poljclitus 
that  he  conquered  Phidias,  Ctesilaus,  Phradmon  and  Gjdon 

2  with  his  amazon  in  a  contest  of  artists  at  Ephesus.  The 
amazon  of  Phidias  leaning  on  a  lance  has  been  recognised  in 
the  one  in  the  Vatican  preparing  to  leap,  and  the  wounded 
amazon  of  Ctesilaus  in  a  Capitoline  statue.  Accordingly  we 
must  conceive  that  of  Polyclitus  to  be  the  highest  point  at< 
tained  in  the  representation  of  those  blooming  and  powerfully 

3  developed  female  forms.  Polyclitus  as  well  as  Ctesilaus  was 
also  already  distinguished  in  portrait  statues ;  the  former 
sculptured  Artemon  Periphoretus,  the  latter  Pericles  Olympius. 

2.  On  the  Amazon  of  the  Vatican  (Raccolta  109.  Piranesi  Stat.  37.  M. 
FranQ.  iii,14  BouiU.  ii,  10 ;  there  is  one  equally  fine  in  the  Capitol,  nu- 
merous other  copies  of  the  same  original),  the  writer  de  Myrina  Amazone, 
in  Oommentat.  Soc.  Gott.  rec.  viL  p.  69.  D.  A.  K.  Tf.  31.  Comp.  Gerhard, 
Bullet,  d.  Inst.  1830.  p.  30.  273.  Beschr.  Roms.  i.  §.  94.  Hirt,  Qesch. 
der  Kunst,  s.  177.  [The  Akad.  Mus.  at  Bonn  1841.  8.  63  ff.]  On  the 
wounded  Amazon  (in  the  Capitol,  M.  Cap.  iii.  t.  46 ;  in  the  Louvre  n« 
281,  BouiU.  ii,  11.  in  the  Vatican  Qerh.  Beschr.  Roms.  S.  95).  See  the 
ed.  Winckelm.  iy.  s.  366.  vi  s.  103.  Meyer  Qesch.  s.  81.  Anm.  78.  On  a 
fine  but  mutilated  statue  of  the  same  kind,  only  in  a  somewhat  hard  style, 
in  the  castle  at  Wdrlitz^  Hirt,  ibid.  s.  160.    A  torso  in  the  Royal  cabinet 
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of  antiquities  at  Vienna,  under  tlie  natural  size,  is  yeiy  remarkable  firom 
ibis,  that,  in  the  sharp  features  of  the  oountenance  with  the  head  inclin- 
ing to  the  left,  in  the  hair  disposed  in  a  wiry  manner  around  the  fore- 
head, in  the  stifflj  folded  upper  and  under  drapery  (the  latter  covers  also 
the  right  breast),  the  Amazonian  ideal  is  preserved  as  it  had  been  abready 
developed  by  the  generation  of  artists  before  Phidias  and  OfcesUaus. 

3.  Artemon  Periphoretus  was  constructor  of  machinea  for  Pericles  in 
the  war  against  Samos  (OL  64,  4) ;  the  pretended  Anacreontic  poem 
(Mehlhom,  Anacr.  p.  224)  on  him  was  doubtless  of  later  origin.  [The 
poem  is  oertainly  genuine,  and  Artemon  xs^/^^^o^,  an  effeminate  con- 
temporary of  Anaoreon,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  Artemon  the 
constructor  of  machines ;  the  A.  Periphoretus  of  Polydete  was  a  com- 
panion to  the  Hercules  Ageter,  as  is  shown  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  iii,  1.  S. 
155  fLy  to  which  the  author  himself  has  referred  in  the  margin.]  Piiny 
mentions  the  statues  of  Artemon  and  Pericles.  On  Sosandra  §.  112. 
Colotes,  a  pupil  of  Phidias,  sculptured  philosophi  according  to  a  striking 
statement  in  Pliny.  Stypaz  £Eishioned  (in  sport)  a  slave  of  Pericles  as 
wTThtftyx^i^'^'n^i*  whom  Pliny  seems  to  have  confounded  with  the  workman 
of  Mneddes  (Plut.  PerioL  13). 


122.     Art  expressed  itself  still  more  corporeally  in  M3nron  1 
the  Eleutherean  (half  a  Boeotian)  who  was  in  an  especial  man- 
ner led  by  his  individuality  to  conceive   powerful  natural 
life  in  the  most  extended  variety  of  appearances  with  the 
greatest  truth  and  ndiveU  (primus  hie  multiplicasse  veritatem 
videtur).     His  cow,  his  dog,  his  sea- monsters  were   highly  2 
vivid  representations  from  the  animal  kingdom;  from  the  3 
same  tendency  sprang  his  dolichodromus  Ladas,  who  was  re- 
presented in  the  highest  and  most  intense  exertion,  his  dis- 
cobolus conceived  in  the  act  of  throwing,  and  the  numerous 
imitations  of  which  testify  to  its  fame,  his  pentathli  s,ni  pan- 
cratiastcB.    With  regard  to  mythic  forms,  Hercules  was  parti-  4 
cularlj  suited  to  him,  and  he  sculptured  him  together  with 
Athena  and  Zeus,  in  a  colossal  group  for  Samos.    He  remained,  5 
however,  in  the  indifferent,  motionless  cast  of  coimtenance, 
and  the  stiff  workmanship  of  the  hair  on  the  same  stage  with 
the   earlier  brass-casters  (especially  those  of  ^gina),  from 
whom,  generally  speaking,  he  differed  less  than  Folyclitus 
and  Phidiaa 

1.  On  Myron,  Bdttiger,  Andeut.  s.  144.  SiDig  0.  A.  p.  281.  Myron 
qui  paine  hominum  animas  ferarumqne  sere  expresserat,  Petron.  88,  is 
not  in  contradiction  with :— corporum  tonus  curiosus,  animi  sensus  non 
ezpressisse  videtur,  Plin.  xzziv,  19,  3.  [Statins  Silv.  iv,  6,  25,  qu» 
docto  multum  vigilata  Myroni  Aera,  overlooked  hy  Sillig,  coinciding  with 
Ovid*s  operosus.] 

2.  On  the  cow  rendered  fiunous  hy  epigrams  (AnthoL  Auson.),  with 
distended  udders  according  to  Tzetz.  Chil.  viii,  194,  see  05the,  Eunst 
and  Alterthum  ii.  p.  1.    (It  cannot  however  for  various  reasons  be  the 
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one  on  the  coins  of  EpidamnuB).   Foor  other  oows  by  Myron,  Propert.  ii, 
31,7. 

3.  On  the  Ladas,  Anthol.  Pal.  T.  iL  p.  640.  Plan.  n.  53,  54.  On  two 
brazen  figures  at  Naples  as  imitations  (?),  Schom's  Kunstblatt  1826.  N. 
45.  Comp.  M.  Borb.  v,  54.  The  discobolus  a  distortum  et  elaboratum 
signum,  Quintil.  ii,  13.  Lucian  minutelj  describes  a  copy,  Philops.  18. 
ro9  %'irtMiw(piret  xmrd  ro  vx^f^f^'^S  A^^kvutf^  d^tar^ttfifihcif  tif  n)y  ^taxo^6^p, 
il^fitci  OMiki^oyra  r^  M^^,  ioixora  ^vyapaicTiiffOfiiw^  fttrd  xik  /SoX^f.  Besides 
on  the  act  of  throwing,  Ovid  M.  z,  177.  Ibis  587.  Stat.  Theb.  vi,  680. 
oomp.  Weloker  ad  Philostr.  p.  352.  Imitations  in  statues:  M.  Capitol, 
iii,  69 ;  M.  Fran9.  i,  20.  BouilL  ii,  18  (in  the  Vatican  from  Hadrian's 
Villa)  ;  Piranesi  Stat.  6.  Guattani  M.  L  1784.  Febr.  p.  ix.  (in  the  Villa 
Massimi) ;  [now  in  the  palace  Massimi  alle  Oolonne,  by  fax  the  finest 
copy,  and  one  of  the  first  statues  in  the  world] ;  Specimens  pi.  29  (in  the 
Brit.  Museum) ;  and  in  gems :  M.  PioGement.  i.  t.  agg.  A.  n.  6.  D.  A. 
K.  tfl  32.  Comp.  Frana  Canoellieri  del  Discobolo  scoperto  nella  ViUa 
Palombara  R.  1806.  Welcker's  Zeitschr.  i.  s.  267.  Amalthea  iii.  s.  243. 
[Meyer  in  the  Propyl,  ii,  1.  S.  35.  Wagner  in  the  Kunstbl.  1830.  No.  54. 
The  figure  is  imitated  not  merely  in  the  Philostratic  picture,  but  also  in 
a  relief  with  game-contests  represented  by  children  M.  du  Louvre,  pi. 
187.  n.  455.  To  the  well  known  repetitions  of  the  statue  may  be  added 
one  at  Turin,  besides  which  Millin  Voy.  au  Piteont  mentions  one  at 
Naples,  and  one  in  the  Vatican.  Beaohr.  Roms.  ii,  2.  S.  242.  n.  10.] 

4.  Plin.ibid.    Cic.  Verr.  iv,  3,  5.    Strab.  xiv,  637  b. 

5.  On  the  workmanship  of  the  hair  see  Plin.  and  oomp.  the  observa- 
tion by  the  edit,  of  Winckelm.  vi.  s.  113.  on  two  copies  of  the  discobolus. 
Myron  also  made  goblets  and  the  like  (Martial  vi,  92.  viii,  51)  as  did 
likewise  Polyditus,  and  Lycius  the  son  of  Myron  (AviMov(y#?). 

1  123.  The  efforts  of  Callimaclius  and  Demetrius  appear  to 
have  been  deviations  from  the  prevailing  spirit  and  taste.  An 
industry  never  satisfied  with  itself  distinguished  the  works  of 
Gallimachus,  but  also  spoiled  them,  and  procured  for  him  the 
appellation  of  Catatexitechnus,  because  his  skill  was  frittered 

2  away  in  the  minute  finish  of  insignificant  detaila  On  tho 
other  hand  Demetrius  the  Athenian  was  the  first  who,  in  por- 
traits of  individuals,  especially  elderly  people,  aimed  at  a 
fidelity  which  faithfully  rendered  even  the  accidental — ^what 
is  not  essential  to  the  representation  of  the  character,  and 

3  at  the  same  time  not  beautiful — The  spirit  of  Polyclitus  in 
particular  seems  to  have  lived  on  among  the  artists  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  near  the  end  (as  Naucydes)  and  aft^r 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (as  Dsedalus),  even  although 
they  were  not  scholars  of  Polyclitus.  Brass-<;asting  still  con- 
tinued to  prevail ;  the  artists  were  chiefly  occupied  with  gym- 
nastic fiigures,  statues  of  athletes  and  honorary  statuea 

1.  On  Callimachus,  see  Sillig  C.  A.  p.  127,  and  Ydlkers  Nachlass  s. 
121.   On  KtirmrfiifTixitof,  oomp.  also  ibid.  s.  152.    The  frequent  use  of  the 
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ftoger,  the  fini  appliofttion  of  which  to  marble  ig  ascribed  to  him  (oomp. 
§.  56.  Rem.  2),  the  Oorinthiazi  capital  (§.  106),  the  elegant  Ijchnos  of 
PsiDas  Polias  (execated  perhaps  after  the  9Sd  01.),  the  saltantes  Laoieiue, 
emendatum  opus,  aed  in  quo  gratiam  omnem  diligentia  abstolerit,  agree 
Ferf  well  with  this  s&ubriqtiet, 

S.  Dem.  nimios  in  veritate,  QuintiL  xii,  10,  His  Pelichus  of  Corinth 
(coxnp.  Thuo.  i,  28)  WBS  Tr^yeiorat^,  <pctk»mi»g,  ifitlyvfAitos  rifjf  «jf«(/3oXqir, 

•fM^,  according  to  Lucian  Philops.  18,  where  Dem.  is  called  «#d^«ixo7o/df . 
A  Signum  Corinthiam  of  precisely  the  same  style  of  art  is  described  by 
Pliny,  Epist.  iii,  6. 

3.  See  especially  the  accounts  of  the  sacred  gifts  presented  by  the 
Laeednmonians  of  ^goepotami  (the  sea-blue  nauarchi)  Paus.  x,  9,  4. 
Plat  Lysander  18,  de  Pyth.  orac.  2.  Oomp.  Paus.  vi,  2,  4.  An  iconic 
statue  of  Lysander  in  marble  at  Delphi.    Plut.  Lys.  1. 


B.  THB  AOB  or  PEAXITBLBS  ASJ>  LTSIPPU8. 

124.  Ailer  the  PeloponncBian  war  a  new  school  of  art  l 
arofie  at  Athens  and  in  the  surrounding  district, — ^not  con- 
nected with  the  previous  one  by  any  discoverable  succession, 
—whose  style  in  like  measure  corresponded  to  the  spirit  of 
the  new,  as  that  of  Phidias  did  to  the  character  of  earlier  Attic 
life  (§w  103).  It  was  chiefly  through  Scopas  who  was  born  2 
at  Paroe,  an  island  related  by  race  to  Athens  and  then  subject 
to  it,  and  Praxiteles,  a  native  of  Athens  itself,  that  art  first 
received  the  tendency  to  more  excitable  and  tender  feelings^ 
which  corresponded  to  the  frame  of  men's  minds  at  that  tima 
It  was  combined  however  in  these  masters  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful manner  with  a  noble  and  grand  conception  of  their  sub- 
jecta 

1.  Plastic  artists  of  the  period :  Mentor,  toreutes,  between  the  90th 
OL  (he  imitated  the  cups  of  Thericles  in  sUver)  and  the  106th  (when 
some  of  his  works  perished  in  the  Artemision  of  Ephesus)  ;  Gleon  of 
Bicyon,  a  scholar  of  Antiphanes,  98 — 102 ;  Scopas  the  Parian,  probably 
Bon  of  Aristander  (§.  112.  B5okh  0. 1.  2285  b.),  architect,  sculptor  and 
brass-caster,  97 — 107.  Poltolbs  of  Athens,  a  scholar  of  Stadieus  (?), 
brasB-caster,  102 ;  Damocritus  of  Sioyon,  a  scholar  of  Piso,  brass-caster, 
102 ;  Paosanias  of  Apollonia,  bras&Ksaster,  about  102 ;  Samolas  from  Ar- 
cadia, brass-caster,  about  102.  Sucleides  of  Athens,  sculptor,  about  102 
(}) ;  LioCHAaBS  of  Athens,  brass-caster  and  sculptor,  102 — 111.  (About 
104  he  was,  according  to  the  Ps.  Platon.  Letter  xiii.  p.  361,  a  young  and 
excellent  sculptor) ;  Hypatodorus  (Hecatodorus)  and  Aristogeiton  of 
Thebes,  brass-casters,  102.  Sostrates,  brass-caster,  102^114.  Bamophon 
from  Meseenia,  brass^<»8ter,  103  sqq. ;  Xenophon  of  Athens,  brass-caster, 
109 ;  CaHistonicus  of  Thebes,  l»*ass-caster,  103 ;  Stbohotlion,  brass-caster, 
ftboat  108  (1).  Olympiosthenes,  brasa-caster,  about  103  (?) ;  Evphbavob, 
the  Isthmiui,  pointer,  sculptor,  brass -caster  and  toreutes,  104 — 110. 
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P&AxiTELW  of  Athens  (0. 1. 1604.  Opera  ejus  sont  Aihenis  in  Oeramico, 
Plin.  N.  H.  xzxvi,  4,  5),  sculptor  and  brassKMSter,  104 — 110.  Echion 
[or  AStion],  brass-oaster  and  painter,  107 ;  Therimachus,  brass -caster 
and  painter,  107 ;  Timothbus,  sculptor  and  brass-caster,  107 ;  Pythis, 
sculptor,  107 ;  Bbtaxis  of  Athens,  sculptor  and  brass-caster,  107 — 119 ; 
Herodotus  of  Olynthus,  about  108;  Hippias,  brass-caster,  110;  Ltsippub 
of  Sicyon,  brass-caster,  103 — 114  (with  Pans,  vi,  4,  comp.  Oorsini  Diss. 
Agon.  p.  125),  according  to  Athen.  xi.  p.  784,  as  late  as  116, 1  (?) ;  Ljsis- 
trates  of  Sicjon,  brother  of  Lysippus,  plastcs,  114  ;  Silaition  of  Athens,  a 
self-taught  artist ;  Sthenis,  Euphronides,  Ion,  and  ApoUodorus,  brass- 
casters,  114 ;  Amphistratus,  sculptor,  114;  Hippias,  brass-caster,  114  (to 
be  inferred  from  Pans,  vi,  13,  3)  ;  Menestratus,  sculptor  about  114  (?)  ; 
ChiBreas,  brass-caster  about  114 ;  Philo,  son  of  Antipatrus  (?),  brass- 
caster,  114 ;  Pamphilus,  a  scholar  of  Praxiteles,  114.  Gephissodotus  (or 
-dorus)  and  Timarchus,  sons  of  Praxiteles,  brass-casters,  114 — 120. 

1  125.  Scopas,  principally  a  worker  in  marble  (the  product 
of  his  home),  the  mild  light  of  which  doubtless  seemed  to  him. 
better  suited  to  the  subjects  of  his  art  than  the  sterner  brass, 
borrowed  his  favourite  themes  from  the  cycles  of  Dionysus 

2  and  Aphrodita  In  the  former  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
first  who  presented  the  Bacchic  enthusiasm  in  a  perfectly  free 

3  and  unfettered  form  (comp.  §.  96,  Rem.  21) ;  his  mastery  in  the 
latter  was  shown  by  the  collocation  of  Eros,  Himeros  and 
Pothos,  beings  differing  from  one  another  by  slight  shades,  in 

4  one  group  of  statues.  The  Apollo-Ideal  is  indebted  to  him 
for  the  more  graceful  and  animated  form  of  the  Pythian  Cith* 
arcedus ;  he  produced  it  by  lending  to  the  accustomed  figure 
in  art  (§.  96,  Rem.  17)  a  greater  expression  of  rapture  and 

6  exaltation.  One  of  his  most  splendid  works  was  the  group  of 
sea-deities  who  escorted  Achilles  to  the  island  of  Leuce — a 
suUect  in  which  tender  grace,  heroic  grandeur,  daring  power 
and  a  luxuriant  fulness  of  strong  natural  life  are  combined 
in  such  wonderful  harmony,  that  even  the  attempt  to  conjure 
up  and  conceive  the  group,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  art,  must 

6  fill  us  with  the  most  cordial  delight  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  character  of  the  forms  and  gestures  pecuUar  to  the 
Bacchian  cycle,  was  first  tranferred  by  Scopas  to  the  repre* 
sentation  of  beings  of  the  ocean,  whereby  the  Tritons  took 
the  shape  of  Satyrs,  and  the  Nereids  of  Maenads  of  the  sea,  and 
the  entire  train  seemed  as  if  animated  and  intoxicated  with 
inward  fulness  of  life  (comp.  §.  402). 

2.  Dionysus  at  Onidos  in  marble,  Plin.  xxxvi,  4,  5.  A  Maenad  with 
streaming  hair  as  x$fAtu^6»^Ct  in  Parian  marble,  Oallistratus  2.  Anthoi. 
Pal.  iz,  774,  and  Plan,  iv,  60  (App.  iL  p.  642),  probably  the  one  on  the 
relief  in  ZoSga,  Bassir.  ii.  tv.  84,  which  also  recurs  on  the  relief,  ibid.  83, 
106,  on  the  vase  of  Sosidius  (Bouill.  iii,  79),  in  the  Marquis  of  Lans* 
downe's  collection  and  in  the  British  Museum  (R.  vi  n.  17*).  A  PaniAc 
Cic  de.  Divin.  i,  13. 
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3.  At  Borne  a  naked  Venus  Praxitdiam  iUam  anteeedem  (in  order  of 
time?),  Plin.  zxxvi,  4,  7.  Venus,  Pothos  (and  Phaethon?)  in  Samo- 
thrace,  Plin.  ibid.  Eros,  Himeros  and  Pothos  at  Megara,  Paus.  i,  43,  6. 
Soopas'  braxen  Aphrodite  Pandemos  at  Eiis,  sitting  on  a  goat,  formed  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  Phidias*  Urania  with  the  tortoise,  which  was 
placed  beside  it.    Paua  vi,  25,  2.    Ghametssrss  t 

4.  The  Apollo  of  Scopas  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  chief  statue  of 
the  temple  by  which  Augustus  expressed  his  gratitude  to  his  tutelar  deity 
for  the  victory  at  Actium,  and  hence  it  appears  on  Roman  coins  since 
the  time  of  Augustus  with  the  two  legends:  Ap.  Actiua  and  PaUt- 
tinu8.  See  Eckhel  D.  K.  vi.  p.  d4, 107.  vii.  p.  124.  Comp.  Tacit.  Ann. 
ziy,  14.  Sueton.  Nero  25  (with  the  notes  of  Patinus).  It  is  described  by 
Propert.  ii,  31, 15 :  Inter  matrem  (by  Praxiteles,  Plin.)  deus  ipse  interque 
fororem  (by  Timotheus,  Plin.)  Pythius  in  longa  oamiina  veste  sonat.  The 
one  in  the  Vatican  discovered  together  with  the  muses  in  the  villa  of 
Cassias  is  a  copy  of  this  Palatine  Apollo.  See  M.  PioCl.  i.  tv.  16  (comp. 
Viaconti  p.  29,  who  was  inclined  however  to  consider  the  statue  by  Tim- 
arehides,  Plin.  xxxvi,  4^  10  as  the  original).  M.  Fran9.  i.  pL  5.  BouilL 
LpL33. 

6.  Sed  in  maxima  dignatione,  Cn.  Domitii  delubro  in  Circo  Flaminio, 
Keptunus  ipse  et  Thetis  atque  Achilles,  Nereides  supra  delphinas  et  cete 
et  hippocampos  sedentes.  Item  Tritones,  chorusque  Phorci  et  pristes 
ac  multa  alia  marina  omnia  ejusdem  manus,  prsBclarum  opus  etiamsi 
toiius  vitse  fuisset.  Plin.  On  the  mythus  of  the  statuary,  see  especially 
V.  K5hler,  Mdm.  sur  les  lies  et  la  Course  d*Aohille.  P6tersb.  1827. 
Sect  1. 

126.     The  Roman  connoisseurs  could  not  determine,  as  in  1 
some  other  works,  whether  the  group  of  Niobe  (which  stood 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome)  was  by  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles.    At  all  events  the  group  gives  evidence  of  a  style  2 
of  art  which  loved  to  represent  impressive  and  agitating  sub- 
jects, but  treated  them  at  the  same  time  with  the  moderation 
and  noble  reserve  which  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  in  the  best 
ages  required.    The  artist  does  his  utmost  to  win  over  our  3 
minds  for  the  stricken  family  punished  by  the  gods;  the  noble 
and  grand  forms  of  the  countenances,  in  which  family  relation- 
ship is  expressed,  appear  in  no  instance  disagreeably  distorted 
by  bodily  pain  and  fear  of  the  impending  danger ;  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  mother — ^the  apex  of  the  whole  representation 
— expresses  the  despair  of  maternal  love  in  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  form.     A  judgment  on  the  composition  and  the  4 
motives  which  animated  and  held  together  the  groups  in  their 
parts  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  state  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us.    This  much  however  is  clear  that,  5 
besides  the  mother,  among  the  other  figures  also  there  were 
several  united  into  smaller  groups,  in  which  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect and  assist  others  interruptea  the  series  of  fugitives  trying 
to  save  themselves,  in  a  manner  equally  satisfactory  to  the 
eye  and  the  mind 

a 
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1.  Par  hiedtatio  est  in  templo  ApoUiniB  Sosiani,  Nioben  6am  libetta 
morientem  (or  Niobsa  liberos  morientes)  Soopas  an  Praxiteles  feoerit, 
Plin.  xxxvi,  4,  8.  The  epigrams  pronounce  for  Praxiteles  (AnthoL  Pai. 
App.  ii.  p.  664.  Plan,  iv,  129.  Auson.  Epit.  Her.  28).  The  temple  of 
Apollo  SosianuB  was  probably  founded  by  0.  Sosius  who  was  under  An* 
toninus  in  Syria  (com.  Dio.  Cass,  xlix,  22,  with  Plin.  xiii,  11).  [Wagner 
S.  296.]  As  to  the  group  having  been  placed  on  a  pediment  (according 
to  Bartholdy's  idea),  see  Quattani,  Memorie  Enciclop.  1817.  p.  77,  and 
Le  statue  della  favola  di  Niobe  sit.  nella  prima  loro  disposizione,  da  C.  R. 
Cockerell.  F.  1818,  also  (Zannoni)  Qaleria  di  Firenze,  Stat.  P.  ii.  tv.  76. 
[Wagner  disputes  this.]  Thiersch  doubts  it,  but  nevertheless  gives  to 
the  group  the  triangular  form  and  bilateral  disposition.  [Not  the  trian- 
gular form,  S.  369.  comp.  273.] 

4.  To  the  Florentine  group  (found  at  Rome  in  1683  near  the  gate  of 
8.  Giovanni)  many  unsuitable  figures  have  been  added  (a  discobolus,  a 
Psyche,  a  muse-like  figure,  a  nymph,  a  horse).  The  group  of  youthful 
pancratiasts  likewise,  although  found  hard  by,  does  not  fit  well  into  the 
whole,  but  seems  to  have  been  executed  after  the  symplegma  of  Cephisso- 
dotus,  the  son  of  Praxiteles  (digitis  verius  corpori  quam  marmori  impres- 
sis,  Plin.)  [)].  But  even  the  rest  of  the  statues  are  of  unequal  merit, 
nay  of  different  marble.  Of  the  Niobids  at  Florence,  besides  the  mother 
with  the  youngest  daughter,  ten  figures  may  be  held  as  genuine,  and 
(conformably  to  the  remark  of  Thorwaldsen)  the  so-called  Narcissus 
(Galeria  tv.  74)  may  be  added  to  them.  It  is  still  very  doubtful  whether 
the  Florentine  figures  are  those  which  were  famous  in  antiquity,  as  the 
treatment  of  the  bodies,  although  in  general  excellent  and  grandiose,  does 
not  however  display  that  uniform  perfection  and  living  freshness  which 
characterized  the  works  of  the  Greek  chisel  at  the  best  period. — On  the 
contrary  the  breathing  life  of  Greek  art  cannot  but  be  recognised  in  the 
so-called  Ilioneus  in  the  Glyptotheca  at  Munich  (no.  12d) ;  though  worthy 
of  a  Scopas,  it  cannot  however  receive  an  entirely  satisfiu^ry  explanation 
from  a  union  with  the  Niobids.  Comp.  Kunstblatt  1828.  No.  45.  The  so- 
called  Niobid  at  Paris  (L.  441.  Olarac,  pL  323),  is  more  probably  a  Msenad 
struggling  away  frt>m  a  Satyr.  Of  the  authentic  figures  in  the  group, 
out  of  Florence  the  sublime  head  of  the  mother  (very  fine  in  Sarskoselo 
and  in  Lord  YarborougVs  collection)  and  the  dying  outstretched  son 
(also  at  Dresden  and  Munich)  are  most  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

5.  Besides  the  mother,  the  following  partial  groupings  are  indicated : 
a.  The  pssdagogue  (Gal.  16)  was  so  placed  beside  the  youngest  son  (Gal. 
11)  that  the  latter  pressed  towards  him  on  the  left  side  while  he  drew 
him  to  himself  with  the  right  arm,  according  to  the  group  found  at 
Soissons,  which  is  copied  (with  a  confounding  of  right  and  left)  in  R. 
Rochette  M.  I.  pi  79.  comp.  p.  427.  b.  A  son  (Gal.  9)  supported,  with 
his  left  foot  advanced  under  her  sinking  form,  a  dying  sister, — who 
is  preserved  in  a  group  in  the  Vatican,  called  Cephalus  and  Procris, — 
and  endeavoured  to  shield  her  by  spreading  his  garment  over  her ;  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  [Oanova],  Schlegel,  Wagner,  and  Thiersch 
(Epochen,  s.  315).  c.  A  daughter  (GaL  3)  in  like  manner  tried  with  out- 
spread upper-garment  to  protect  the  son  who  is  sunk  on  his  left  knee 
(Gal.  4,  Race.  33)  ;  a  group  which  can  be  recognised  with  certainty  from 
a  later  gem-engraving  (Impronti  gemm.  d.  Inst,  i,  74).    I  also  recognior 
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theeo  two  Niobids,  the  brother  protected  by  his  sister  (D.  A.  E.  Tf.  33, 
iL  e.),  ia  the  group  M.  CSap.  iii,  42.  in  which  however  more  accurate  iu- 
formation  is  desirable  regarding  the  restorations,  by  means  of  which  the 
sister  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  the  upright  posture  into  this 
stooping  attitude.     [Scarcely  tenable,  0.  Jahn  ArchaoL  Beitr.  S.  178.] 

Fabroni,  Dissert,  sulle  statue  appartenenti  alia  favola  di  Niobe.  F. 
1779  (with  unsuitable  illustrations  from  Ovid).  H.  Meyer,  Propyl&en 
Bd.  iL  St.  2,  3,  and  Amalthea  L  s.  273  (Erg&nzungen).  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
BibUoth^ue  TJniverselle  1816.  litter.  T.  iii.  p.  109.  [(Euvres  T.  2.] 
Welcker,  Zeitschr.  L  s.  588  ff.  Thiersch,  Epochen,  s.  315. 368.  Wagner  in 
the  Kunstblatt  1830.  N.  51  ff.  [Welcker  on  the  grouping  of  Niobe  and 
her  children,  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  iv.  8.  233.  Feuerbach  Vatic.  Ap.  S.  250 
ff.  Quigniaut  B61ig^ons  de  TAntiqu.  pi.  215  bis.  Explic.  p.  331-33.  Ed. 
Geihard  Drei  Tories.  1844.  S.  49  ff.  Ad.  Trendelenburg,  Niobe,  cinige 
Betrachtungen  uber  das  Sch5ne  u.  Erhabene  Berl.  1846.]  Drawings  in 
Fabroni,  in  the  Galdrie  de  Florence  i  . .  iy.  and  the  Qaleria  di  Firenze, 
Stat.  P.  L  tv.  1  sqq.    D.  A.  E.  t£  33,  34.    Comp.  §.  417. 

127.    Praxiteles  also  worked  chiefly  in  marble,  and  for  1 
the  most  part  preferred  subjects  from  the  cycles  of  Diony- 
SOS,  Aphrodite  and  Ero&     In  the  numerous  figures  which  he  2 
borrowed  from  the  first,  the  expression  of  Bacchic  enthusiasm 
as  well  as  of  roguish  petulance  was  united  with  the  most 
refined  grace  and  sweetness.    It  was  Praxiteles  who  in  several  3 
exquisite  statues  of  Eros  represented  in  consummate  flower 
the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  that  age  in  boys  which  seemed 
to  the  Greeks  the  most  attractive ;  who  in  the  unrobed  Aph-  4 
rodite  combined  the  utmost  luxuriance  of  personal  charms 
with  a  spiritual  expression  in  which  the  queen  of  love  herself 
appeared  as  a  woman  needful  of  love,  and  filled  with  inward 
longing.     Qowever  admirable  these  works  might  be,  yet  in  5 
them  the  godlike  majesty  and  sovereign  might,  which  the 
earlier  sculptors  had  sought  to  express  even  in  the  forms  of 
this  cycle,  gave  place  to  adoration  of  the  corporeal  attractions 
with  which  the  deity  was  invested.    The  life  of  the  artist  with  6 
the  HetffiHE  had  certainly  some  influence  in  promoting  this 
tendency ;  many  a  one  of  these  courtesans  filled  all  Greece  with 
her  fiEime,  and  really  seemed  to  the  artist^  not  without  reason, 
as  an  Aphrodite  revealed  to  sense.     Even  in  the  cycle  of  7 
Apollo,  Praxiteles  thought  fit  to  introduce  many  changes; 
thus  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  finely  imagined  works 
he  brought  the  youthful  Apollo  nearer  in  posture  and  figure 
to  the  nobler  satyric  forms  than  an  earlier  artist  would  have 
done.    Altogether,  Praxiteles,  the  master  of  the  younger,  as  8 
Phidias  was  of  the  elder,  Attic  school,  was  almost  entirely  a 
sculptor  of  deities;  heroes  he  seldom  executed,  athletes  never. 

J.  Of  Praxiteles  as  a  worker  in  marble,  Plin.  xzxiv,  8, 19.  xxzvi,  4, 
C  Phiedr.  v.  Praef.  Statius  S.  iv,  6,  26.  'O  Korof^iiae  Ax^s  rols  ht^iiKng 
{^f't  rd  w  i/'«'Xflf  ^^^'  Diodor.  xxvi.  BcL  1.  p.  612.  Wess. 
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%  Oyde  of  Dbhxteb,  see  Preller  Demeter  u.  Perseplione^  S.  91. 
BiOHTBiTS  of  EliSy  PauB.  vi,  26, 1,  perhaps  the  one  described  by  Gallistra- 
tus  8,  of  brass,  a  beautiful  youth  crowned  with  iyy,  engirt  with  a  nebris, 
resting  his  lyre  (1)  on  the  thyrsus,  and  with  a  tender  and  dreamy  expres- 
sion. Besides  this  youthful  form,  which  was  then  but  newly  introduced, 
Praxiteles  also  represented  the  god  in  the  older  style,  in  mature  man- 
hoody  as  in  the  group  which  Pliny  describes,  xxxiv,  8, 19, 10 :  Liberum 
patrem  et  Ebrietatem  nobilemque  una  Satyrum  quem  GrsBci  ^f^tfiovroM 
tsognominant.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether  the  Satyr  of  the  Tripod- 
street  (Pans,  i,  20,  1.  Ath^n.  xiii,  591  b.  comp.  Heyne,  Antiq.  Aufs.  ii, 
B.  63)  is  the  same.  This  is  taken  to  be  the  one  which  is  ofben  to  be  met 
with  leaning  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  reposing  after  playing  on  the 
flute :  M.  PioCa.  ii,  30 ;  M.  Cap.  iii,  32 ;  M.  Fran^.  ii.  pL  12 ;  BouiU.  i,  55. 
comp.  Winckehn.  W.  iv.  s.  75,  277.  vi.  s.  142.  Yisconti  PioCl.  ii.  p.  60. 
Satyr  at  Megara,  Pans,  i,  43,  5.  Praxiteles  executed  a  group  of  Maenads, 
Thyads,  Oaryatic  dancers  (§.  365.)  and  Sileni  in  noisy  procession.  Plin. 
xxxYi,  4,  5.  Anthol.  Pal.  ix,  756.  Pan  carrying  a  wine-skin,  laughing 
nymphs,  a  Danae,  in  marble,  Anthol.  Pal.  vi,  317.  App.  T.  ii.  p.  705. 
Plan,  iv,  262.  Hermes  carrying  the  young  Dionysus,  in  marble  (Paus. 
V,  17, 1),  probably  copied  in  the  relief,  Zoega,  Bassir.  i,  3,  and  on  the  vase 
of  SaJpion.  §.  384. 

3.  Ebob.  a.  At  Parion,  in  marble,  naked,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
Plin.  xxxvi,  4,  5.  b.  At  Thespiss,  of  Pentelic  marble  with  gilded  wings 
(Julian  Or.  ii.  p.  54  a  Spanh.),  a  boy  in  youthful  bloom  {h  a^ef),  Lucian, 
Amor.  11. 17.  Pans,  ix,  27.  Dedicated  by  Phryne  (or  Glycera),  catried 
away  by  Caligula,  then  again  by  Nero,  at  the  time  of  Pliny  in  Octaviaa 
Bcholis  (Manso  MythoL  Abhandl.  s.  361  ff.).  At  Thespias  stood  a  copy 
by  Menodorus,  Paus.  Julian,  from  ignorance,  speaks  of  the  Thespian 
statue  as  if  it  were  of  brass,  ^gypt.  Anthol.  Pal.  App.  ii.  p.  687.  Plan, 
iv,  203.  c.  The  Eros  of  marble  in  the  sacrarium  of  Hejus  at  Messana, 
similar  to  the  Thespian,  Oic.  Yerr.  L  iv,  2,  3.  (Comp.  Amalthea  iii.  s. 
300.  Wiener  Jahrb.  xxxix.  s.  138).  d.  e.  Two  of  brass,  described  by 
Callistratus  4, 11,  the  one  reposing  (Jacobs,  p.  693),  the  other  encircling 
his  hair  with  a  fillet.  The  Parian  or  Thespian  statue  is  probably  imi- 
tated in  the  beautiful  Torso  from  Centocelle,  with  languishing  expression, 
and  hair  arranged  in  the  fashion  of  youth  (Crobylus),  M.  Piod.  i,  12, 
BouilL  i,  15,  the  more  perfect  one,  with  wings,  is  preserved  at  Naples,  M. 
Borbon.  vi,  25.  The  Eros  of  the  Elgin  Collection  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  is 
similar,  only  it  is  still  more  dender  and  delicate.  R.  xv.  n.  305.*  D.  A. 
E.Tf;35.    [Brit.  MuB.  T.  ix.] 

4.  Aphboditb.  a.  The  one  ordered  by  the  Coans  vdata  specie,  that 
is  entirely  draped,  Plin.  xxxiv,  4,  5,  b.  That  purchased  by  the  Cnidians, 
in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Euploea,  placed  ijowa  chapel  specially  fitted  up 
for  it  (sedicula  qusB  tota  aperitur,  Plin.,  »tat{  dfA^Bv^os,  Lucian  Amor.  13. 
9rf^/ra«Tff  hi  x^^^,  Anthol.  Pal.  App.  T.  ii  p.  674.  Plan,  iv,  160)  ;  afber- 
ws^s  in  Byzantium,  according  to  Cedrenus.  Of  Parian  marble ;  Lucian 
gives  the  essential  features,  Amor.  13  sq.  Imag;  6,  as  follows :  2im^t 

yihtm  fAtK^»  vvofituhieHret,-^  0(p^vei9  ro  tvy^tt/AfAov  Ktd  ruv  oipBcOifAtiif  to 
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ix^i  mZos  nK^tfietfiupoi  fvSfAoL  From  this  and  from  tiie  coins  of  Cnidus 
in  honour  of  Plautilla  we  can  recognise  this  Aphrodite  in  the  statue  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Vatican  (Perrier,  n.  85.  Episcopius,  n.  46,  Bacc.  4), 
in  the  recently  draped  one  in  the  M.  PioOL  i^  11,  and  another  brought  to 
Munich  (n.  135)  from  the  Braschi  palace  (Flaxrnan,  Lectures  on  Sculpt. 
pL  22),  and  from  these  also  in  busts  (in  the  Louvre  59.  BouilL  i.  68)  and 
in  gems,  lippert  DactyL  I,  i,  81.  Her  nudity  was  accounted  for  by  the 
laying  aside  her  dress  in  the  bath  with  the  left,  the  right  covered  her 
lap.  The  forms  were  grander,  the  countenance,  notwithstanding  an  ex- 
pression of  smiling  langnishment,  was  of  a  loftier  character  and  rounder 
form,  than  in  the  Med^oean  Venus;  the  hair  was  bound  by  a  simple 
fillet.  The  identity  of  the  Onidian  and  the  Medicean  Venus  was  main« 
tained  by  Meyer  ad  Winckelm.  W.  iy,  ii.  s.  143.  Jenaer  ALZ.  1806.  Sept. 
67.  Gesch.  der  Kunst.  L  s.  113,  in  opposition  to  Heyne  Ant.  Aufs.  i.  s. 
123.  Visconti  M.  PioCL  L  p.  18.  Levessow,  Ob  die  Mediceische  Venus 
ein  Bild  der  Knidischen  seL  B.  1808.  Thiersch  Epochen,  s.  288. — c.  A 
brazen  one,  Plin.  d.  One  of  marble  at  Thespise,  Paus.  ix,  27.  e.  An 
Aphrodite  by  Praxiteles  stood  in  the  Adonion  at  Alexandria  on  Latmus, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  *  Aktitiifl^iet,  Peitho  and  Paregoros  (ra^itotf.  Homer) 
with  the  Aphr.  Praxis  at  Megara.    Paus.  i,  43. 

6.  According  to  Clem.  Alex.  Prot.  p.  35.  Sylb.  Amob.  adv.  gent,  vi,  13, 
Praxiteles  took  Cratina  as  the  model  of  his  Aphrodite ;  according  to  others 
Pluyne,  who  also  stood  sculptured  in  marble  by  him  at  Thespi»  (Paus. 
ix,  27)  and  gilt  at  Delphi  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.  Paus.  x,  14,  5.  Plut.  de 
Pyth.  orac  14^  15),  the  trophy  of  Hellenic  voluptuousness  according  to 
Crates.  Comp.  Jacobs  in  Wieland's  Att.  Mus.  Bd.  iii.  s.  24.  51.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  he  also  made  a  present  of  an  Eros  to  Glycera,  ix.  p.  410i 
AooordiDg  to  Pliny  he  represented  the  triumph  of  a  sprightly  hetora 
over  an  Attic  matron  of  melancholy  disposition :  Signa  flentis  matronso 
et  meretrids  gaudentis  (Phryne).  Comp.  B.  Murr  ^  Die  Mediceische 
Venus  und  Phryne." 

7.  Fecit  et  (ex  aere)  puberem  [Apollinem]  subrepenti  lacertao  comi- 
nus  sagitta  insidiantem,  quem  Sauroctonon  vocant,  Plin.  comp.  Martial,. 
Epigr.  xiv,  172.  Seitz  maintained  that  this  lizard-slayer  is  no  Apollo, 
Mag.  EncycL  1807.  T.  v.  p.  259.  There  is  now  perceived  in  this  an  allu- 
non  to  augury  by  lizards  (Welcker,  Akad.  Kunstmus.  zu  Bonn,  s.  71  ff. 
A.  Feuerbach  Vatic.  ApolL  s.  226),  but  playfully  handled.  Imitations, 
possessing  naive  grace  and  loveliness,  very  similar  to  the  satyr  of  Prax- 
iteles in  the  posture  of  the  iSdet,  are  often  to  be  met  with  (VilL  Borgh. 
St.  2.  n.  5.  Winckelm.  M.  I.  i.  n.  40.  M.  Boyal.  i.  pi.  16  ;  M.  PioCl.  i, 
13 ;  a  brazen  one  in  Villa  Albani) ;  also  on  gems  (Millin,  Pierr.  grav.  pi. 
5  and  elsewhere).  There  is  also  mention  made  of  an  Apollo  with  his 
nster  and  mother ;  Leto  and  Artemis  several  times  (osculum  <(asle  Praxi- 
teles habere  Dianam  credidit,  Petron.),  and  numerous  other  statues  of 
deitiee  by  Praxiteles.  Sillig  0.  A.  p.  387.  On  the  encaustic  treatment 
of  the  statues  of  PraxiteleB,  §.  310. 

128.    A  like  spirit  of  art  animated  Leochares,  whose  Gany-  1 
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mede  was  an  equally  noble  and  channing  conception  of  the 
favourite  of  Zeus  borne  upwards  by  the  eagle,  although  the 

2  Subject  had  always  a  questionable  side.  The  striving  after 
personal  charms  still  more  predominates  in  the  Hermaphro- 
dite, an  artistic  creation  for  which  we  are  probably  indebted 

3  to  Polycles.  The  tendency  to  the  affecting  is  shown  particu- 
larly in  Silanion's  dying  Jocasta^  a  brazen  statue,  with  deadly- 

4  pale  countenance.  Timotheus  (§.  125,  R  4)  and  Bryaxis 
also  seem  to  have  been  fellow -artists  and  contemporaries  of 
Praxiteles;   they  both  ornamented  the  tomb  of  Mausolus 

6  jointly  with  Scopas  and  Leochares,  after  OL  106,  4  (§.  149). 
There  were  likewise  portrait-statues  of  Macedonian  princes 
by  Leochares  and  Bryaxis,  and  in  Athens  itself  [where  Deme- 

6  trius  erected  models,  §.  123,  2.]  many  artists  were  employed 
on  honorary  statues  (comp.  §.  420).  All  the  masters  just 
named  (only  information  is  wanting  as  to  Timotheus)  were 
Athenians ;  they  form  together  with  Scopas  and  Praxiteles 
the  newer  school  of  Athens. 

1.  Leochares  (fecit)  aquUam  sentientem  ^id  rapiat  in  Ganymede,  et 
cui  ferat,  parcentemque  unguibus  {(ptih<ffAiiftn(  6¥vx^ffat,  Nonn.  xv,  281)  eti* 
am  per  vestem,  Plin.  xxxiv,  19, 17.  comp.  Straton,  Anthol.  Pal.  xii,  221. 
The  statue  in  the  M.  PioCfl.  iii,  49,  is  a  decided  imitation.  It  represents 
the  devotedness  of  the  favourite  boy  to  the  erastes  in  the  allusive  man- 
ner of  antiquity.  For  that  the  eagle  denotes  the  lover  himself,  is  brought 
out  more  clearly  for  example  on  the  coins  of  Dardanus  (Ohoiseul,  Gouf- 
fier  Yoy.  Pitt.  ii.  pi.  67,  28),  where  the  subject  is  more  boldly  handled. 
Ganymede  is  therefore  even  placed  together  with  Leda,  as  in  the  por- 
tico at  Thessalonica  (Stuart,  Ant.  of  Athens  iii.  chap.  9.  pi.  9. 11),  aa 
mascula  and  muliebris  Venus.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  this  concep- 
tion of  ancient  art  (§.  351)  also  belongs  to  the  same  period. 

2.  Polycles  Hermaphir.  nobilem  fecit,  Plin.  That  the  elder  Polycles, 
of  this  period,  is  here  meant,  becomes  still  more  probable  from  observing 
that  in  Pliny  xxxiv,  19,  12  sqq.  the  alphabetically  enumerated  plastso 
stand  again  under  each  letter  in  the  same  way  that  they  were  found  af- 
ter one  another  in  the  historical  sources  (a  rule  which  is  tolerably  gen- 
eral, and  by  which  perhaps  the  age  of  some  other  artists  can  be  deter- 
mined) ;  accordingly  this  Polycles  lived  before  Phoenix  the  scholar  of 
Lysippus.  Whether  his  hermaphrodite  was  standing  or  lying  (§.  392^ 
4),  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer. 

3.  On  the  Jooasta  see  Plut  de  and.  poSt.  3.    Qu»8t.  8ym.  v,  1. 

5.  By  Leochares,  statues  of  Amyntas,  Philip,  Alexander,  Olympias, 
and  Eurydice,  of  gold  and  ivory.  Pans,  v,  20 ;  of  Isocrates,  Plut.  Yit.  x. 
Oratt.  A  king  Seleucus  by  Bryaxis.  Polyeuctos  against  Demades  asks, 
in  Apsines  Art.  Rhetor,  p.  708,  whether  an  honorary  statue  held  a  shield, 
the  akrostolion  of  a  ship,  a  book,  or  prayed  to  the  gods?  [Longin.  do 
invent,  ed.  Wab  T.  ix.  p.  545.] 

6.  Even  the  reliefs  on  the  Choree  monument  of  Lysicrates  (§.  108) 
.  —Dionysus  and  his  satyrs  quelling  the  Tyrrhenians — ^may  show  clearly 
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the  state  of  art  at  Athens  doling  this  period;  disposition  and 
excellent^  the  expiession  in  the  highest  degree  animated,  the  execution 
however  ahready  less  oaiefuL  Stoart  L  oh.  4.  Meyer,  Qesdk  Tf .  25— 27* 
D.  A.  K.  Ti:  27.  oomp.  §.  38& 

[128u*  Here  Ilea  the  extreme  boundary  beyond  which  the 
second  large  monument  on  the  acropolis  of  Xanthus  cannot 
be  brought  down.  It  was  not  till  his  third  journey  that  Sir 
Richard  Fellows,  after  the  most  assiduous  excavation,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  widely  scattered  constituent 
parts^  out  of  which  he  afterwards  ingeniously  attempted  to 
reKX>n8truct  in  design  the  building  known  under  the  name  of 
mausoleum,  or  monument  in  honour  of  Harpagus.  And  it  is 
still  a  question  whether  this  restoration  of  the  Ionic  building 
can  establish,  with  complete  certainty,  that  the  statues,  which 
even  surpass  the  Maenads  of  Scopas  in  boldness  and  lightness 
of  representation,  belonged  to  the  building  whose  masterly 
friezes  point  rather  to  the  time  of  the  Phigalian  sculpturea 

There  are  two  of  these  fiiezes,  the  one  3  f.  4  in.,  the  other  1  f.  11  in.  high, 
the  kiger  one  consisting  of  twelve  marble  taUets.  The  oomposition  as  a 
whole  and  the  connexion  of  particular  parts  has  not  been  asoertained,  as 
only  a  portion  has  been  discovered.  The  larger  Meze  exhibits  a  battle 
with  the  fire  and  animation  of  the  representations  of  I^igalia,  but  a  real 
battle,  and  vrith  the  imitation  of  reality  even  in  the  aoooutrements  of  the 
oombatants,  by  which  it  is  difficult  to  distingnish  the  two  sides.  There 
are  distinctly  to  be  seen,  Ionic  hophtsB  in  long  drapery,  Lycians  such  as 
Herodotua  (vii,  92)  describes  them,  others  wear  anaxyridc»,  the  archers' 
leathern  armour;  two  kinds  of  helmets,  the  laiselon  (Philostr.  Imag.  p. 
323).  On  five  tablets  there  are  hoplitse  fighting  with  horsemen,  on 
others  merely  foot  soldiers,  the  most  diversified  battle  groups.  The 
lanoes,  swords  and  bows  were  not  expressed ;  only  as  an  exception  to 
this  principle  we  find  a  shaft  in  marble,  and  a  hole  for  inserting  the  sword 
in  the  hand.  On  the  smaller  firieze  is  repres^ited  the  capture  of  a  city,  a 
defeat  outside,  which  is  viewed  from  the  walls  by  the  besi^;ed,  attack  on 
the  principal  gate,  a  sally,  storming  ladders  placed  against  well  manned, 
triple  walls  towering  above  one  another,  ambassadors  surrendering  the 
city.  Before  the  conqueror  with  Phrygian  cap  and  mantle,  who  is 
seated  on  a  throne  and  over  whom  a  parasol  is  held  (a  sign  of  the  high- 
est rank,  which  passed  from  the  Persians  to  Egyptians,  and  is  even  in 
vm  at  the  present  day  in  Maroooo,  that  of  the  imperial  prince  among  the 
qwils  of  the  French),  two  old  men  stand  speaking,  accompanied  by  five 
men  in  armour.  On  a  comer  stone  there  are  prisoners,  who  are  not 
soldiers,  led  away  with  their  hands  tied  at  their  backs.  Detailed  desorip- 
tioos  given  by  Sam.  Birch,  Britannia  xxx.  p.  19SS — ^202  (with  explana- 
tions which  are  to  be  received  with  caution),  and  E.  Braun  in  the  N. 
Bheiu.  Mas.  iii  S.  470.,  afterwards  enlarged  in  the  ArchfioL  Zeit.  1844.  8. 
368  ff.  oomp.  Bull.  1846.  p.  70.  Now,  these  scenes  are  referred  to  the 
conquest  of  Xanthus  by  the  general  of  Cyrus;  on  this  point  there  is 
hitherto  no  disagreement  with  Bir  0.  Fellows  (Xanthian  Marbles  1842. 
P*  30).  CoL  Leake  indeed  assumes  (Transact,  of  the  R.  Soc.  of  Liter, 
fieoond  Series  L  p.  260  ss.),  on  account  of  the  style,  that  the  monument 
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of  Harpagus  was  not  raised  soon  after  the  taking  of  the  city  (OL  58,  3), 
but  on  the  contrary  not  till  about  OL  70,  perhaps  by  the  grandson  of 
Harpagus,  who  figures  in  Herodotus  OL  71,  4 ;  judging  from  it,  we 
might  rather  come  down  another  century  (OL  95)  ''or  two;*'  but  the 
history  of  Asia  Minor  after  Alexander  will  not  allow  this.  However, 
we  may  abide  by  the  one  century,  as  we  would  besides  think  of  the 
period  of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles,  and  this  objection  of  history  agunst  the 
evidence  of  the  style  as  to  the  age  is  removed :  Sir  Edward  Head  also  (in 
the  Classical  Museum,  No.  ii.),  although  he  agrees  with  Leake  in  other 
respects  (p.  224.  228)  assigns  the  monument  to  OL  83  or  96,  or  even  later 
(p.  230).  But  the  contents  of  the  frieze  itself  are  opposed  to  this  suppo- 
sition :  they  are  not  merely  different  from  the  history  in  details  as  Leake 
apologetically  admits,  but  entirely  and  essentially,  and  are  even  in  some 
measure  directly  the  opposite.  After  the  Zanthians  had  been  driven  back 
into  the  city  by  the  masses  of  Harpagus,  they  collected  together  their 
wives  and  children,  their  slaves  and  other  property,  in  the  acropolis, 
consumed  them  with  fire,  and  then,  bound  by  a  fearful  oath,  they 
rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  sought  in  combat  a  common-  death,  so  that 
Xanthus  received  an  entirely  new  population,  with  the  exception  of 
eighty  heads  of  families  who  were  in  other  countries  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction.  It  is  impossible  therefore  that  the  Persians,  who  passed 
over  the  dead  into  the  open  acropolis,  could  be  represented  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Xanthians  during  the  heat  of  the  storming,  nearly  about  the 
time  when  the  true  history, — ^whose  peculiar  nature  does  not  admit  a 
well-grounded  suspicion  of  distortion  or  exaggeration,  and  which  could 
neither  be  artistically  concealed  nor  forgotten  in  general, — ^was  related  by 
Herodotus  or  soon  after.  Add  to  this,  that  the  frieze  does  not  exhibit  any 
Persians  fighting,  who  must  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  army  of  Har- 
pagus above  the  Ionian  and  ^olian  auxiliaries.  So  important  an  histo- 
rical representation  compels  us  therefore  to  resort  to  another  supposition. 
The  Xanthians  who  also  defended  their  city  with  similar  obstinacy  against 
Alexander,  and  again  destroyed  themselves  with  their  wives  and  children 
in  the  war  of  Brutus  and  the  Triumvirs,  after  the  enemy  had  effected  an 
entrance  by  stratagem,  might  have  also  at  an  early  period  have  made  an 
attempt,  like  the  lonians,  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke,  the  bad  result  of 
which  was  triumphantly  and  threateningly  presented  by  this  monument 
to  the  eyes  of  their  descendants ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  this  would 
not  have  been  passed  over  by  Herodotus.  Or  the  representation  of  the 
conquered  city  does  not  refer  to  Xanthus,  but  to  external  deeds  of  the 
Persian  commissary  in  Xanthus,  as  the  Greek  verses  on  the  pillar  of 
peace  from  Xanthus  mentioned  by  Appian,  and  now  in  London,  covered 
over  with  Lydan  characters,  extol  the  son  of  a  Harpagus  for  proving 
himself  in  the  land-fight  O^^i  wMw)  the  best  among  all  the  Lymans-^ 
who  fought  therefore  along  with,  not  against  him — destroyed  many 
fortresses,  and  procured  for  his  kinsmen  a  share  of  the  dominion  (the 
conquered  foreign  cities,  under  the  royal  sanction).  This  was  probably 
in  the  war  with  Euagoras,  who  also  caused  Cilicia  to  revolt,  and  was 
beaten  by  the  Persians  in  a  sea  fight,  OL  98,  2,  and  six  years  afterwards 
in  Cyprus  itself  (Franz  in  the  Arch&oL  Zeit.  1844.  8.  279).  The  lonians, 
then,  were  here  also  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes,  as  there 
were  probably  Arcadians  fighting  on  the  other  side,  the  Swiss  of  antiquity, 
as  we  know  from  ancient  comedy.    Of  the  two  pediments,  there  are  pre- 
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served  tbe  balf  of  one  with  a  battle  scene,  and  pieces  of  the  other  with 
two  gods  enthroned  and  standing  figures  probably  with  thank-offerings 
to  the  gods  for  the  victory,  and  this  perhaps  on  the  fEt^ade.  Among 
the  statues  of  different  size,  for  the  most  part  very  incomplete,  which 
Sir  C.  Fellows  has  placed  in  the  intercolomnia  of  the  front  and  back 
pediments  and  on  tiie  acroteria,  our  admiration  is  most  excited  by  the 
female  figures  which  are  represented  hastening  away,  either  inclined  to 
the  right  or  left,  in  highly  animated  movement,  partly  looking  round, 
whereby  the  not  less  bold  than  inventive  hand  of  the  master  has  devel- 
oped 80  many  beauties  in  lines  of  the  body — ^to  which  the  seemingly 
transparent  drapery  adheres — and  the  flying  masses  of  drapery,  that  in 
consideration  of  them  we  may  easily  overlook  what  is  amiss  or  incom- 
plete in  the  rapid  execution.  These  peculiarities  of  treatment  may  be 
distinguished  from  antique  hardness.  On  the  plinths  of  these  figures 
there  is  a  fish,  a  larger  fish,  a  lobster,  a  spiral  shell,  a  bird  which  we 
must  in  this  connexion  take  to  be  a  sea-bird,  not  a  dove;  and  besides 
those  figures  with  their  corresponding  signs,  we  may  also  assume  that 
there  were  similar  animals  attached  to  two  dmilar  figures  which  be- 
longed to  the  series,  although  they  are  wanting  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  whole.  Now,  if  these  symbols  evidently  indicate  Nereids,  we  can 
only  conceive  their  fiight  to  be  occasioned  by  the  disturbance  of  their 
realm  from  a  sea-fight,  such  as  that  against  Euagoras,  or  by  a  battle  on 
shore,  which  compelled  the  enemy  to  rush  helter-skelter  to  their  ships, 
as  for  instance  in  Herod,  v,  116;  and  only  on  this  supposition  could 
Nereids  be  introduced  appropriately  on  a  monument  commemorating  a 
victory.  In  that  case  they  would  also  furnish  a  further  proof  that  the 
capture  of  Xanthus  by  the  first  Harpagus  is  not  represented  in  the 
firiezes,  but  rather  a  later  victory  of  the  Persian  authorities  over  a  re- 
bellious outbreak.  But  the  unmistakeable  reference  of  these  Nereids  to 
a  sea-fight  seems  also  to  lend  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  architectonic 
combination  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  building  as  these  friezes. 
This  union  of  the  tumult  of  battle  on  shore  and  (allusively)  at  sea,  with  the 
image  of  stormed  cities,  produces  a  good  general  effect.  In  this  way  was 
the  Assyrian  and  Persian  custom  of  representing  battles  (§.  245. ''^  248. 
R.  2)  here  imitated  by  an  Ionian  hand  and  in  the  purely  Greek  style. 

Besides  this  monument  there  have  been  also  brought  to  London  from 
Xanthus,  two  lions,  the  tomb  named  from  the  winged  chariot  with  remark- 
able representations  (Asia  M.  p.  228.  Lycia  p.  165),  a  frieze  of  chariot  and 
horsemen  (Lyda  p.  173),  a  chase,  probably  fix>m  a  tomb,  as  well  as  the 
procession  of  peasants  paying  their  tribute  in  tame  and  wild  animals 
and  other  natural  productions  (Lycia  p.  176), — all  of  the  best  period  of 
art.  The  following  also  seem  to  be  very  good,  the  fragments  of  a  battle 
of  Amazons  and  a  festal  procession.  Ibid.  p.  177,  Bellerophon  vanquish- 
ing the  Ghimsra,  p.  136,  which  is  of  colossal  size  and  has  also  been  taken 
from  a  tomb ;  and  not  afew  of  the  reliefs  from  sepulchral  monuments,  which 
represent  merely  domestic  scenes  or  war  (p.  209  does  not  even  seem  to 
form  an  exception)  contain  very  excellent  and  peculiar  compositions,  p. 
116  (comp.  the  title-plate,  where  we  must  read  ME202),  118. 135. 141. 

lee.  17a  197.  i98. 200. 206. 207. 208.] 
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1  129.  As  the  first  artists  of  this  school  still  bore  in  them 
the  spirit  of  Phidias^  although  in  a  state  of  transformation, 
and  therefore  chiefly  endeavoured  to  express  an  inward  spir^ 
itual  life  in  gods  or  other  mTthic  shapes;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  Euphranor  and  Lysippus  especially  continued  the  Ar- 
givo-Sicyonic  school — that  of  Polyclitus,  the  aim  of  which 
was  always  more  directed  to  fine  corporeal  forms,  and  the  re- 

2  presentation  of  athletic  and  heroic  energy.  Among  heroes, 
the  character  of  Hercules  was  perfected  by  Lysippus  in  a  new 
style,  and  the  powerful  structure  of  his  limbs,  developed  by 
labour  and  exertion  (§.  410),  was  piled  up  to  that  colossal 
size  which  the  art  of  later  sculptors  always  strove  to  at- 

3  tain.  The  statues  of  athletes  did  not  now  occupy  the  artists 
so  much  as  formerly,  although  six  sculptures  of  this  kind  are 
quoted  as  works  of  the  incredibly  active  Lysippus ;  on  the 
contrary  it  was  chiefly  idealised  portraits  of  powerful  princes 

4  that  the  age  demanded.  In  the  form  of  Alexander,  Lysippus 
even  knew  how  to  lend  expression  to  defects,  and,  as  Plutarch 
says,  he  alone  could  duly  blend  the  softness  in  his  eyes  and 
the  posture  of  his  neck  with  what  was  manly  and  Uon-liko 

5  in  Alexander's  mien.  Accordingly,  his  portrait-statues  were 
always  animated  and  skilfully  conceived ;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, other  artists  of  the  time,  as  Lysistratus,  the  brother  of 
Lysippus,  who  was  the  first  to  take  casts  of  the  face  in  stucco^ 
merely  made  it  the  aim  of  their  art  to  produce  a  faithful  re- 
semblance of  the  external  form  before  them. 

1.  Cicero,  Brut.  86,  296  (oomp.  Petron.  Satjr.  88),  Polycleti  Dory- 
phorum  sibi  Lyaippus  magiBtrum  fuisse  aiebat.  Exactly  a8*Polyclitas 
did  §.  120,  he  executed  according  to  Pliny  deatringeniem  «.  Hence  also 
why  they  have  been  confounded,  Sillig  0.  A.  p.  254.  N.  7. 

2.  Euphranor  (as  painter)  primus  videtur  expreesisse  dignitates  her- 
oum,  Plin.  xxxv,  40,  25. — ^Lysippian  statues  of  Hercules,  Sillig  0.  A.  p. 
259.  a.  Hercules  reposing  for  a  little  firom  some  great  underti^ing,  the 
Famesian  colossal  statue  (Maffei,  Race.  49.  Piranesi,  Statue  11.  M. 
Borbon.  iii,  23,  24)  found  in  the  baths  of  Oaracalla,  under  which  em- 
peror the  statue  probably  was  brought  to  Rome  (Gerhard  Neapels  Bildw. 
S.  32.),  executed  by  the  Athenian  Qlycon  after  an  original  by  Lyrippos, 
as  is  proved  by  the  inscription  on  an  inferior  copy  (Bianchini,  Palazzo 
dei  Gesari  tv.  18).  The  hand  with  the  apples  is  new,  the  genuine  legs 
were  substituted  in  1787  for  those  by  Ghigl.  della  Porta.  The  Hercules 
with  the  name  of  Lysippus  is  in  the  Pitti  palace,  and  a  second  copy  with 
the  name  TATKHN  at  Yolterra  in  the  house  GuamaooL  The  Farnesian 
statue  in  Fea's  Winckelmann  ii.  tv.  7.  iiL  p.  459,  a  smaller  copy  in  marble 
GaL  di  Firenze  Stat.  T.  iii.  tv.  108,  small  ones  in  bronze  110.  111.  p.  25 
sqq.  Of  little  bronze  figures  there  is  no  reckoning  the  number,  scarcely 
any  other  fiunous  original  has  so  many.  On  the  reference  of  the  statue, 
«<«  ZoSga  Bassir.  ii.  p.  86,  0.  Jahn  Telephos  u.  Troilos  S.  63.    A  statue 

basely  similar  is  described  by  Libaniue  (Petersen,  De  Idbanio  Com- 
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menl  iL  Havn.  1827) ;  the  figure  is  also  often  to  be  met  with  otherwise 
in  statnee  and  geme,  and  on  coins  (Petersen  p.  2S) ;  the  head  is  perhaps 
surpassed  by  that  in  Marbles  of  the  Brit.  Mas.  L  11,  in  depth  of  ezpres- 
Bon.  Comp.  Winckehn.  W«  vi,  i  s.  169.  iL  s.  166.  Meyer,  Geech.  s.  128. 
D.  A.  K.  Tl  38.  b.  Herouks  resting  after  the  completion  of  his  labours, 
a  colossus  at  Tarentum,  brought  by  FaMus  Max.  to  the  Capitol,  after- 
wards taken  to  Byzantium,  described  by  Nicetss  De  Statuis  Constan- 
tinop.  c.  5.  p.  12  ed.  Wilken.  [Fabr.  BibL  Or.  vi.  ed.  I.  p.  408.]  He  sat, 
anxiousiy  stooping,  on  a  basket  (in  reference  to  the  deaning  of  Augeas' 
stalls),  on  which  lay  the  lion's  hide,  and  supported  the  left  arm  on  his 
bent  knee,  the  right  lay  on  the  right  leg  which  hung  down.  This  is 
eridently  the  figure  so  firequent  on  gems,  in  Lippert,  Bact.  i.  285 — 87.  ii. 
231.  SuppL  334 — 346.  c.  Hercules  bowed  down  by  the  might  of  Eros, 
and  despoiled  of  his  weapons  (AthoL  PaL  ii.  p.  655.  Plan,  iv,  103),  pro- 
bably preserved  in  gems  in  a  figure  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding. 
lippert,  Dact.  L  280,  281.  ii.  225—27.  SuppL  331.  Gal.  di  Fir.  v.  ty.  6, 
2.  3.  d.  A  small  bronse  Hercules  {eiriT^^ri^tos),  described  by  Statius  S. 
iv,  6,  and  Martial  iz,  44^  of  the  grandest  form  and  serene  expression,  as 
if  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods,  sitting  on  a  stone  covered  with  the  lion's 
hide,  a  goblet  in  his  right  hand,  the  left  resting  on  his  dub.  Svidently 
(aooordhig  to  Heyne)  the  model  of  the  Torso  (§.  160  and  411).  [The 
Hercules  of  gilded  bronze  in  the  Capitol  puts  one  in  mind  of  Lysippus  by 
its  more  slender  proportions,  its  longer  and  less  thick  neck,  and  by  its 
excellence,  although  it  id  somewhat  injured  by  mannerism  and  overload- 
ing in  the  execution,  as  is  the  case  with  imitations  of  other  masterly 
compositions.  The  figure  slso  occurs  on  coins  of  Berytus  (Basche  SuppL 
L  p.  1361)  and  others.] 

3.  Euphranor's  Alexander  et  Philippus  in  quadrigis,  Plin.  Lysippus 
fecit  et  Alexandrum  Magnum  multis  operibus  a  pueritia  ejus  orsus — ^idem 
fedt  Hephestionem — ^Alexandri  venationem — ^turmam  Alexandri,  in  qua 
amioorum  ejus  (hreti^p)  imagines  summa  omnium  similitudine  expressit 
(Alexander,  around  him  25  hetsri,  who  had  fiiUen  at  the  Granicus,  9 
warriors  on  foot,  see  Plin.  comp.  Yellei  Paterc.  i,  11,  3.  Arrian  i,  16,  7. 
Plut.  Alex.  16) — ^fecit  et  quadrigas  multorum  generum.  On  Alexander's 
Bdict^  Sillig  C.  A.  p.  6a  N.  24 

4.  Chief  statue  of  Alexander  by  Lysippus,  with  the  lance  (Plut.  de 
Isid.  84)  and  the  later  inscription :  hvlet^wrrt  ^  UtMv  6  x«Axeof  %ls  A/« 

X<W9Vii»'  Ta»  inr  ifiol  ri^if/cett,  Zw,  ov  V  'OAi/^xojr  f;^f  (Plut.  de  Alex.  virt. 

11,  2.  Alex.  4.  Tzetz.  Chil.  viii.  v.  426,  &c.).  An  equestrian  statue  of 
Alexander  as  founder  (of  Alexandria,  as  it  seems)  had  ray-like  waving 
hair.  Libanius  Ekphr.  T.  iv.  p.  1120  R,  On  the  agreement  in  character 
of  Alexander's  statues,  Appulei.  Florid,  p.  118  Bip.  The  hair  arched  up 
from  the  forehead  (relicina  frons,  dpuaroxti  rnt  xofivgf  Plut.  Pomp.  2)  is. 
always  one  of  the  principal  distinguishing  marks,  f^m  the  statue  with 
the  lance,  the  hehneted  and  peculiarly  inclined  head  is  preserved  on  the 
coins  of  the  Macedonians  from  the  times  of  the  Cesars  (Cousinery,  Voy- 
age dans  la  Mac6d.  T.  L  pL  5.  n.  3, 5, 8) ;  with  it  corresponds  the  Gabinian 
statue  (Yisoonti^  Mon.  Gab.  23)  and  the  similar  head  of  the  statue  in  the 
Louvre^  684.  Bouill.  ii,  21.  Clarac,  pL  263.  On  the  contrary  the  head 
of  Alexander  in  the  Capitol,  taken  by  many  for  Helius  (Winckelm.  M.  I. 
a.  175),  may  have  been  taken  from  that  equestrian  statue.    The  Bon- 
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danini  statue,  at  Munioh  (n.  152.  Guattani  M.  1. 1787  Sett.),  of  Alexan- 
der arming  himself  for  battle,  has  little  of  the  Ljsippian  character, 
espeoiallj  in  the  proportions.  The  bronze  of  Alexander  struggling  in 
the  press  of  battle  is  excellent,  M.  Borb.  iii,  43  b.  Oomp.  §.  163,  6.  The 
head  of  the  dying  Alexander  at  Florence  is  an  archsBological  enigma. 
Morghen,  Principj  del  disegno  tv.  4  b.  Le  Blond  Le  vrai  portrait  d* Al- 
exandre. Mem.  de  Tlnst.  Kat.  Beaux  Arts  i.  p.  616.  As  a  true  portrait, 
but  executed  without  the  spirit  of  Ljsippus,  the  Gav.  Axara's  bust  is  of 
most  value,  in  the  Louvre,  132.  Yisoonti  Iconogr.  Grecque,  pL  39, 1. 
Meyer,  Gesch.  Tf.  13.  29.  D.  A.  E.  Tf.  39.  40.  On  Alexander  as  the  son 
of  Zeus  and  Hercules  §.  158,  2. 

5.  Hominis  autem  imaginem  gypso  e  &cie  ipsa  primus  omnium  ex- 
pressit  ceraque  in  eam  formam  gypsi  infusa  emendare  instituit  Lysistra- 
tus. — Hie  et  similitudinem  reddere  instituit ;  ante  eum  quam  pulcherri- 
mas  facere  studebant  (on  the  contrary  §.  123).  Plin.  xxxv,  44. 

1  130.  Observation  of  nature  and  the  studj^  of  the  early 
masters,  which  Ljsippus  closely  combined  with  each  other, 
led  the  artists  to  many  refinements  in  detail  (argutia  ope- 
mm) ;  the  hair  in  particular  was  arranged  by  Lysippus  more 

2  naturally,  probably  more  for  pictorial  effects.  These  artists 
also  directed  the  most  earnest  study  to  the  proportions  of  the 
human  body;  but  here  the  striving  to  exalt  especially  portrait- 
figures,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  human  standu^,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  slenderness,  led  them  to  a  new  system  of 
more  delicate  proportions,  which  was  begun  by  Euphranor 
(also  b^  Zeuxis  in  painting),  but  first  carried  out  harmonically 
by  Lysippus,  and  wnich  afterwards  became  prevalent  in  Greek 

3  art  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  tnis  system  sprang, 
less  from  a  warm  and  cordial  conception  of  nature,  which 
particularly  in  Greece  displayed  itself  to  greatest  advantage  in 
more  compact  figures,  than  from  an  endeavour  to  elevate  the 

4  work  beyond  the  real  The  tendency  likewise  to  the  colossal 
which  will  be  found  to  predominate  in  the  next  period, 
already  announced  itself  clearly  in  the  works  of  these  artista 

1.  ProprisB  h^jus  (Lysippi)  videntur  esse  argutisa  operum,  cuBtoditaa 
in  minimis  quoque  rebus.  Plin.  xxxiv,  19,  6.  StatuarisQ  arti  plurimimi 
traditur  contulisse  capillum  exprimendo.  Ibid.  Comp.  Meyer,  Qesch.  s. 
130.  Quintilian  particularly  applauds  the  Veritas  in  his  and  Praxiteles* 
works  xii,  10. — Lysippus  and  Apelles  criticised  each  other*8  works.  Syne- 
Bins  Ep.  i.  p.  160.    Petav. 

2.  Euphr.^[>rima8  videtur  usurpaase  symmetiiam,  sed  fuit  in  oni- 
versitate  corporum  exilior,  capitibus  artioulisque  grandior  (precisely 
the  same  of  Zeuxis  xxxv,  36,  2) :  volomina  quoque  composuit  de  symme- 
tria. — ^Lys.  stat.  arti  plur.  trad.  cent,  capita  minora  fiuiiendo  quam  antiqui, 
oorpora  graciliora  sicdoraque,  per  quss  prooeritas  signorum  m%jor  vide- 
retur.  Kon  habet  Latinum  nomen  symmetiia  quam  diligentissime  cus- 
todivit,  nova  intactaqne  ratione  puukatas  (§.  120)  veterum  staturas  pcr- 
mutando.    Plin.  zzxiv,  19,  6.  xxxv,  40^  26.    Oomp.  below  §.  332.    On  his 
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principal  of  repreeentiiig  quales  viderentur  homines,  Wien.  Jahrb.  zzziz. 
I.UO. 

4.    Fecit  et  colossos  (Euphranor),  Plin.  xxxy,  40,  25.   LjsippuB*  Jupi- 
ter at  Tarentum  was  40  cubits  high ;  comp.  Silig  C.  A.  p.  257,  259. 


THB  ABT  OF  ENGBAVINa  STOlfrBS  Al!n>  DISa 

131.  The  luxury  of  ring-wearing  at  this  period  raised  the  i 
art  of  the  dactyliogljphist  to  the  height  which  it  was  capable 
of  attaining  in  proportion  to  the  other  branches  of  the  forma- 
tive art;  although  the  accounts  of  writers  do  not  mention  the  2 
luune  of  any  artist  of  this  class,  except  that  of  Fyrgoteles  who 
engraved  Alexander's  signet-ring.    In  gems  also  we  can  here  3 
and  there  find  a  composition  and  treatment  of  forms  corre- 
sponding to  the  Phidian  sculptures;  but  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  which  the  spirit  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles  is  mani- 
fested are  far  more  numerous. 

1.  On  the  rings  of  the  Ojrenseans  (Eupolis  Maricas)  and  the  emerald 
of  Ismenias  the  aulete,  bought  in  Cyprus,  with  an  amymone,  ^lian  Y. 
H.  zii,  30.  Plin.  xxxvii,  3.  Musicians  in  particular  were  richly  adorned 
with  them  (v^^^yilopyxet^yoxofibiiretj)  and  Ukewise  ornamented  their  in- 
struments in  the  same  way ;  oomp.  Ludan  Adv.  Indoct.  8.  Appulei.  Flo- 
rid, p.  114.    Bip. 

2.  On  the  pretended  gems  of  Fyrgoteles,  Winckelm.  Bd.  vi.  s.  107  ff. 
Comp.  Fiorillo,  Eleine  Schriften  ii.  s.  185.  A  £Eust  adduced  by  R.  Bo- 
chette,  Lettre  ik  M.  Sohom,  p.  49,  shows  that,  even  during  antiquity,  the 
name  of  this  as  well  as  other  fiunous  artists  was  fraudulently  used.  We 
have  no  ground  for  assigning  to  this  period  other  names  which  are  only 
known  through  gems  (see  v.  K6hler  in  B6ttiger*s  Archseol.  u.  Kunst.  i. 
8. 12) ;  however  some  of  the  more  celebrated  stone-engravers  were  per- 
haps not  much  later. 

132.  There  was  also  great  care  bestowed  on  the  engraving  1 
of  coin-dies,  often  in  districts  and  towns  which  are  not  other- 
irise  known  as  the  seats  of  schools  of  art;  yet,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  period  the, design  of  devices  on  coins,  although  often 
grandly  conceived  and  full  of  character,  still  retained  for  the 
most  part  a  certain  hardness;  in  the  second  half,  on  the  con- 
trary, especially  in  the  cities  of  Sicily,  the  highest  and  bright- 
est point  that  has  ever  been  reached  in  bjeauty  of  expression 
was  attained  (but  accompanied  often  with  a  surprising  awk- 
wardness in  the  mechanical  process  of  stamping).  At  the  2 
same  time  the  art  was  advanced  by  the  custom  of  multiply- 
ing the  already  extremely  numerous  types  of  coins,  by  the 
commemoration  of  victories  in  sacred  games,  deliverance  &om 
dangers  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  and  other  events  which 
admitted  of  mythological  representation ;  and  thus  we  have 
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often  presented  to  ns  here  in  the  smallest  compass  a  plastic 
scene  replete  with  ingenious  thoughts  and  allusiona 

1.  In  coins,  to  the  first  half  of  this  period  (Jt^oTt  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war)  belong, — besides  those  of  Athens  which  maintained  their 
primitive  impress  even  in  the  best  age  (see  Diog.  Idiert.  vii,  1,  19.) — 
many  of  Corinth,  of  Argos  with  the  wolf,  also  those  of  Sicyon  or  Secyon 
(Ann.  d.  Inst.  ii.  p.  336)  with  the  sharply  drawn  chimera;  in  Sicily  the 
coins  of  Selinus  with  the  river  gods  Selinus  and  Hypsas  (between  01.  80 
and  94),  those  of  Naxus  with  the  noble  head  of  the  bearded  Dionysus, 
and  the  sauoy  form  of  the  old  Satyr,  also  the  fine  Agrigentine  coins  with 
the  two  eagles  on  the  hare  (before  OL  93,  3). — ^The  fine  silver  pieces  cf 
Pheneus  and  Stymphalus  were  probably  struck  cfur  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  Arcadia  was  enriched  and  polished  by  the  school  of  Polycli- 
tus ;  then  about  the  104th  01.  the  coins  of  the  Arcadian  league  with  the 
head  of  Zeus  and  Pan ;  from  that  time  begin  the  coins  of  Megalopolis  and 
Messene  which  were  generally  inferior.  About  01. 100,  when  Olynthus 
presided  over  the  Chalcidian  confederation,  the  Chalcidian  silver  money 
with  the  head  of  Apollo  and  the  cithern,  was  current  there  (See  Cadal- 
v^ne  Recueil,  pi.  1,  28)  ;  the  splendid  coins  of  Opus  are  worthy  of  the 
best  period,  as  well  as  many  of  Thessaly,  Lesbos,  Cos,  and  Crete.  To  those 
of  PUlip  are  related  those  of  Philippi,  but  of  remarkably  hard  design.  In 
Italy  many  coins  of  Tarentum,  Heradeia,  Thurii,  YeUa,  and  Metapon- 
tum  belong  to  this  period ;  and  in  like  manner  the  costly  master-pieces 
of  Sicilian  engravers  (comp.  §.  317),  the  great  Syracusan  pentekontalitres 
at  the  head  (Etmsker  i.  s.  327.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  ii.  p.  81),  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  one  age,  that  of  the  two  Dionysii  (Payne  Knight,  ArohsooL  Brit.  zix. 
p.  369),  in  which  also  the  towns  of  Sicily  dependent  on  Carthage  partici- 
pated in  the  same  zeal  for  art.  But  when  Timoleon  restored  (OL  109,  2) 
the  colonial  connexion  of  Syracuse  with  Corinth,  it  is  probable  that  the 
great  amount  of  money  in  Sicily  was  struck,  with  lees  attention  to  beauty, 
with  the  head  of  Pallas  and  Pegasus,  which  were  also  in  use  in  the  other 
colonies  of  Corinth  at  that  time  (with  other  initial  letters  instead  of  the 
Corinthian  Koppa),  R.  Rochette,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  L  p.  311  sqq.  Coins  of 
the  Campanians  in  Sicily  by  the  Due  de  Luynes,  Annali  d.  Inst.  L  p.  150. 
Engravings  of  Greek  coins  available  for  the  history  of  art  in  Landon's 
Numismatique  du  Yoy.  du  J.  Anacharsis,  2  vol.  1818,  in  the  more  recent 
works  of  T.  Combe,  Mionnet,  Millingen,  R.  Rochette,  Cadalv^ne,  Cousinery, 
d^o.  Very  fine  ones  in  the  Specimens  of  ancient  coins  of  Magna  Grecia  and 
Sicily,  sel.  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Lord  Northwick,  drawn  by  del  Frate 
and  engr.  by  H.  Moses ;  the  text  by  G.  H.  NShden.  1824.  26.  D.  A.  K. 
Tf.  41,  42.  [Due  de  Luynes.  Choix  de  mM.  Grecques  1840.  fo.  17  Tf. 
Prokesch  Collection  in  Gerhard's  Arch.  Zeit.  Tf.  21.  22.  32.  41.  43.  Aker- 
mann,  Ancient  Coins  of  Cities  and  Princes.  L.  1844—46.   P.  1 — 6.  8vo.] 

2.  Plut.  Alex.  4.  says  of  Philip  that  he  put  the  Olympic  victories  on 
his  coins ;  with  regard  to  those  of  Sicily  the  same  is  proved  by  ocular 
evidence. — The  Arcadians  denoted  their  sovereignty  over  Olympia,  from 
the  treasures  of  which  they  paid  their  troops,  by  delineating  the  head  of 
Olympian  Zeus,  and  their  god  Pan  sitting  on  the  rock  of  Olympia  and 
sending  forth  the  eagle  of  Zeus.  On  the  coins  of  Selinus  we  see  Apollo 
and  Artemis  approaching  as  plagucHBending  deities,  but  at  the  same  time 
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on  tbe  TevexBB  the  gods  of  the  riven^  with  the  waters  of  which  Empedo- 
des  had  lemoTed  the  pestilential  air  of  the  marshes,  offering  a  lihation 
to  Escnlapias.  The  coins  of  Alexandria  looked  Tery  well  without  being 
good  in  comparison  with  the  Attic  tetradrachms,  as  Zeno  states  in  Diog. 
L.  yiL  1. 18. 


4.  PAINTIKa 

133.  At  this  period,  painting  reached,  in  three  great  stages,  i 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  made  it,  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  a  worthy  rival  of  the  plastic  art  Ancient  2 
painting,  however,  remained  more  closely  allied  to  sculpture 
than  the  modem,  by  reason  of  the  predominance  of  forms 
over  the  effects  of  light;  sharpness  and  distinctness  of  design, 
separation  of  the  different  figures  in  order  not  to  confuse  their 
outlines,  a  uniform  distribution  of  light  and  clear  illumina- 
tion throughout,  and  the  avoidance  of  great  foreshortenings 
(notwithstanding  considerable  knowledge  of  linear  perspec- 
tive) still  belonged,  although  not  without  exceptions  [§.  140, 
2.],  to  its  character  in  general 

S.  Artifioes  etiam  quum  plura  in  nnam  tabulam  opera  contulerunt, 
spatiis  distinguunt  ne  umbrsB  in  corpora  cadant.  Quintil.  viii.  5,  20. 
The  shading  should  merely  make  the  corporeal  form  of  each  figure  stand 
oat  by  itself. 

134.  The  first  painter  of  great  renown  was  Polygnotus  the  i 
Thasian,  who  was  naturalized  at  Athens  and  a  friend  of 
Cimon.    Accurate  drawing  and  a  noble  and  distinct  manner  of  2 
characterizing  the  most  different  mythological  forms  was  his 
great  merit;  his  female  figures  also  possessed  charms  and  grace. 
His  large  tabular  pictures  were  conceived  with  great  know-  3 
ledge  of  legends,  and  in  an  earnest  religious  spirit,  and  were 
arranged  according  to  architectonico-symmetrical  principles. 

1.  Polygnotus,  son  of  the  painter  Aglaophon,  probably  at  Athens,  from 
79,  2.  Fainted  for  the  PoecUe,  the  Theseion,  Anaoeion,  perhaps  also  the 
portico  at  the  Propylna,  the  l>elphian  temple  (Pliny),  the  Lesche  of  the 
Gmdians,  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Platiea,  at  Thespia.  Bottiger,  Ar- 
diSBoL  der  MahL  L  s.  274.    Sillig  0.  A.  p.  22,  372.    DePhidiai,  3. 

2.  *Hdoy^«^f,  4d««oV>  i*  e.  the  painter  of  noble  oharacters,  Aristot. 
Poet.  6, 15.  PoL  viii,  5.  Oomp.  Poet.  2, 2,  and  §.  138.  Instituit  os  aper- 
iie,  etc.  Plin.  zzxv,  9,  35.  Luoian  praises  the  beautifol  lines  of  the  eye- 
brows, the  soft  bloom  of  the  cheeks,  a  light  disposition  of  delicate  dra- 
peiy  (ifdfrct  if  TO  XfTTortfrof  f  Sf/^tf^^Mur).  Imagg.  7.  Primus  mulieres 
lodda  veste  pinzit,  Plin.  [Comp.  Nouv.  Ann.  de  la. Sect.  Fran9.  de 
rinst.  Arch6ol.  ii.  p.  389  sq.  where  a  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Polyg- 
notus is  sought  for  in  the  vase  with  Boreas  and  Oreithyia  pL  22,  23.  now 
in  MonidL  Kindred  to  these  are  Vases  Luynes,  pi.  21,  22.  Achilles  tak- 
ing leave  of  Kerens,  pi.  28.  Zeus  committing  the  infant  Bacchus  to  the 
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Naiads,  pi.  34.  and  in  Gerhard's  Trinkschalen  Tf.  9.  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
^c]  On  the  technical  treatment  of  his  paintings,  comp.  §.  319.  [1315. 
R.  3.] 

3.  On  the  pictures  in  the  Lesche,  Ilion  overthrown,  and  the  departure 
of  the  Greeks  on  the  right ;  on  the  left  the  visit  of  Odysseus  to  the  ne- 
ther world,  Paus.  x,  25 — 31.  Gaylus,  Hist,  de  TAc.  T.  zxviL  p.  34.  F. 
und  J.  Riepenhausen  Gemalde  des  Polygnot  in  der  Lesche  zu  DelphL 
Th.  i.  1805.  mit  Erl&uterungen  von  Chr.  ScUosser  (the  Destruction  of 
Troy,  comp.  therewith  Meyer  in  the  Jen.  ALZ.  Juli  1805,  and  Bdttiger 
Archeeol.  der  MahL  s.  314).  Peintures  de  Polygn.  It  Delphes  dessindes  et 
gravies  d'aprds  la  descr,  de  Pausanias,  par  F.  et  J.  Riepenhausen,  1826, 
1829  (on  the  composition  comp.  G5tt.  G.  Anz.  1827,  s.  1309).  [0.  Jahn 
Die  Gem&lde  des  Polygnot  in  der  Lesche  zu  Delphi,  Kiel  1844.]  In  the 
picture  of  the  infernal  world  particular  regard  must  be  had  to  the  allu- 
sions to  the  mysteries,  which  were  introduced  partly  in  the  comers  (the 
priestess  Oleobcea,  Ocnus,  the  Uninitiated),  and  partly  in  the  middle. 
Here  sat  the  mystagogue  Orpheus  in  a  circle  of  bards  and  old  men,  sur- 
rounded by  five  Trojan  and  five  Grecian  heroes.  Comp.  Rathgeber,  in 
the  Encycl.  under  Ocnus.  In  the  picture  of  Ilion,  Neoptolemus,  the  un- 
wearied avenger  of  blood  (whose  tomb  was  in  the  neighbourhood),  pre- 
sents an  interesting  contrast  to  the  gentle  Menelaus,  who  only  seeks  to 
carry  off  the  beauteous  prize.  With  this  picture  that  on  the  Nola  vase, 
Tisdibein's  Homer  iz,  5,  6,  held  to  be  somewhat  antique,  has  some,  but 
only  a  few,  features  in  common.  On  these  pictures  in  general,  Corre- 
spond, de  Diderot,  T.  iii.  p.  270  sq.  (6d.  1831).    Gdthe's  W.  zliv.  s.  97. 

1  185.  Together  with  Polygnotus  several  other  painters 
(chiefly  Athenians,  but  also  Onatas  of  iEgina)  are  mentioned 

2  with  distinction ;  for  the  most  part  they  decorated  temples 
and  porticoes  with  large  historical  pictures  abounding  in 
figures,  the  subjects  of  which  they  also  willingly  took  from 

3  the  history  of  tne  times.  One  of  these,  Dionysius,  equalled 
the  expressive  and  elegant  drawing  of  Poljgnotus,  but  wanted 
his  grandeur  and  freedonL 

1.  Iphion  the  Corinthian  in  Simonides  ocxxi  Schneidew.  Sillaz  the 
Rhegian,  about  75.  Ibid,  cczzii.  Onatas  also  a  painter,  from  78 — 83. 
Miooir  of  Athens,  painter  and  brass-caster,  distinguished  particularly  in 
horses,  77 — 83.  (Sillig  0.  A.  p.  275,  comp.  above  §.  99, 1.  In  Simonides 
coxix.  and  ccxz.  we  must  with  Scheidewin  read  Mixat.  Mixtiw  is  also  to 
be  restored  in  Arrian,  Alex,  vii,  13).  Diontsius  of  Colophon,  Micon's 
contemporary  (comp.  Simonides  §.  99.  Rem.  1).  Aristophon,  brother  of 
Polygnotus.  Euripides  (the  tragic  poet,  Eurip.  Yitaed.  Elmsleius)  about 
the  same  time.  Timaoohab  of  Chalds,  63.  Pahanus  of  Athens,  Phidias* 
tihx^tMs,  about  83 — 86.  Aoathabohcs,  scene-  and  house-painter,  from 
about  80  (so  that  he  fecit  toenam  for  the  last  trilogy  of  ^schylus)  till  90. 
(Comp.  YOlkel's  Nachlass,  s.  103,  149).  Aglaophon,  son  of  Aristophon, 
as  it  appears,  90  (comp.  ibid.  113).  Cephissodorus,  Phrylos,  Euenor  of 
Ephesus,  Demophilus  of  Himera,  Neseas  of  Thasus,  90.  Cleisthenes  of 
Eretria  (above  §.  107.  Rem.  3),  about  90.  Nicanor,  Arcesilaus  of  Paros, 
encaustic  painters,  about  90  (?).     Xeuxippus  of  Heraclea,  about  90 
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(oomp.  Heindorf  ad  Plat  Protag.  p.  495).    Oleagoras  of  PMiuB^  91  (Xen. 
Anab.  vii,  6, 1).    Apolloj>o&us  of  Athens^  93. 

2.  In  the  Poecile  (braccatis  illita  Persis)  there  were :  1.  The  Battle 
of  Marathon  by  Micon  (or  PansBnus,  also  Polygnotm)  ;  the  generals  of 
both  armies  likenesses ;  the  Platisans  with  Boeotian  helmets  (Demosth. 
ag.  Neeera,  p.  1377).  Gods  and  heroes  were  mingled  together ;  the  bat* 
tie  taken  at  several  stages ;  besides  the  flight  to  the  ships  (B6ttiger, 
ArchflBoL  der  Mahl.  s.  £46).  2.  The  capture  of  Troj  and  the  judgment 
on  the  violation  of  Oassandra,  by  Polygftotus.  3.  Battle  of  the  Atheni- 
ans and  Amazons,  by  Micon.  4.  Battle  at  (Enoe.  See  Bottiger,  s.  278. 
[0.  Jahn  Archaol.  AuJb.  S.  16.]  Plato,  Euthyphr.  p.  6,  speaks  also  of 
batiks  of  gods  with  which  the  temples  (1)  were  painted.  [The  same 
statement  §.  319.  R.  5.  without  any  mark  of  doubt.] 

3.  DionyaioB,  aooording  to  MUbxl,  Y.  H.  iv,  3,  imitated  closely  the 
style  of  Polygnotus  in  regard  to  the  representation  of  character,  the  paa- 
sions,  gestorea,  and  delicate  drapery,  but  without  his  grandeur ;  comp.  . 
Aristot.  Poet.  2.  and  Plut.  TimoL  36.  who  calls  his  works  forced  and  la* 
borions,  as  Fronto  ad  Yerum  1.  non  inlustria  [referring  to  the  mate- 
rials];  in  Pliny  he  is  called  dpd^^&y^»^s,  in  the  same  way  as  Demetrioa 
§.123. 

136.  But  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  the  sciagrapher,  was  the  1 
first  who  directed  a  deeper  study  to  the  gradations  of  light 
and  shade,  and  by  these  essential  requisites  he  constituted  an 
epoch.  His  art  was  doubtless  built  on  the  perspective  scene-  2 
painting  of  Agatharchus  (§.  107.  Rem.  3),  and  its  immediate 
aim  was  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  by  the  semblance 
of  reality;  but  this  involved  a  sacrifice  in  regard  to  careful 
drawing  (hence  many  unfavourable  criticisms  by  the  ancients 
on  sciagraphy  altogether) ;  however,  it  was  at  all  events  a 
necessary  preliminary  step  for  the  higher  development  of  art 

L  ApoUodorus  invented  0o(«iir  jucl  Anrox^tv  vxt&e,  Plut.  de  glor. 
Athen.  2.  Hesych.  (Luminum  umbrammque  rationem  invenisse  Zeuxia 
didtiir,  QnintiL  xii,  10).  He  said  of  himself :  Mtfi^v^fr*/  rtg  /ASbKKot  4 
fuftinvM.  Neque  ante  eum  tabula  ullius  ostenditur  qua  teneat  oculos, 
Phn.    Similar,  really  unjust  criticisms,  QuintiL  xii,  10. 

8.  Aponodoms  was  sciagrapher  or  scenographer  aooording  to  Hesy- 
chiua.  On  the  dose  connexion  of  both,  Scheider  EoL  Phys.  Ann.  p.  265. 
On  the  destination  of  sciagraphy  to  produce  effect  at  a  distance  (vxtc^ 
y^im  d^ct^i^s  MMti  dTetrnUs,  Plato  Critias,  p.  107),  Plat.  Resp.  z.  p.  602. 
comp.  PhsBdo,  p.  69.  Parmen.  p.  165.  The»tetus,  p.  208,  with  Heindorf 's 
Notes.   Arist.  Bhet.  iiL  a  12. 


137.    Now  began  with  Zeuxis  the  seccmd  age  of  improved  1 
paintinff,  in  which  art  arrived  at  illusion  of  the  senses  and 
eztemsu  charm.    The  novelty  of  these  achievements  seduced  2 
the  artists  themselves  into  a  degree  of  presumption  unheard 

H 
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3  of  among  architects  and  plastic  artists ;  although  their  art, 
as  well  in  regard  to  the  earnestness  and  depth  with  which 
subjects  were  conceived,  as  in  respect  of  moral  severity,  al- 
ready seemed  to  have  degenerated  from  the  spirit  of  the  earlier 

4  period.  At  this  epoch  the  Ionic  school  was  in  the  ascendant ; 
conformably  to  the  character  of  the  race  (§.  43)  it  had  a 
greater  tendency  to  softness  and  voluptuousness  than  the  old 
Peloponnesian,  and  the  immediately  preceding  Attic  school 

1.  See  the  stories  of  the  grapes  of  Zeuxis  and  the  curtain  of  Parrha- 
fliufi,  &c.  The  tradition  also  bears  on  this,  that  Zeuxis  laughed  himself 
to  death  over  an  old  woman  painted  by  him,  Festi  Sphed.  p.  209.  Miill. 
On  the  illusion  of  painting,  Plat.  Sophist,  p.  234.  Besp.  x.  p.  698.  Many 
evidently  held  this  to  be  the  highest  aim  of  art,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
tragic  art  since  the  time  of  Euripides  sought  to  attain  dnm  (formerly 
it  aimed  at  l»^Xii|/f). 

2.  Apollodorus  wore  a  lofty  tiara  after  the  Persian  fiuhion  [which 
was  imitated  by  Alcibiades  and  the  rich  Oallias],  Hesych.  Zeuxis  at  last 
gave  away  his  works  in  presents  because  their  price  could  not  be  esti- 
mated (Plin.  XXXV,  36,  4),  and  on  the  other  hand  he  took  money  for 
admission  to  see  his  Helena  {ML  Y.  H.  iv,  12).  Parrhasius  was  proud 
and  luxurious  as  a  satrap,  and  asserted  that  he  stood  at  the  boundaries 
of  art. 

3.  Parrhasius  pinxit  et  minoribus  tabellis  libidines  eo  genere  petu- 
lantis  joci  se  reficiens.  An  instance,  Sueton.  Tiber.  44.  comp.  Eurip. 
Hippol.  1091.  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  iv.  p.  40.  Ovid,  Trist.  ii,  524.  Lobeck, 
Aglaoph.  p.  606. 

4.  Ephesus  was  at  the  time  of  Agesilaus  (95,  4)  full  of  painters, 
Xenoph.  H.  iii,  4, 17.  [Several  §.  139.  R.  2.] — ^The  painters  of  the  period : 
Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  or  Ephesus  (the  head-quarters  of  the  school,  Tdlken, 
Amalth.  iii.  s.  123),  somewhere  about  90 — 100  (Pliny  puts  him  at  95,  4 ; 
but  he  painted  for  400  mines  the  palace  of  Archelaus,  who  died  95,  3, 
.filian  y.  H.  xiv,  7.  comp.  Pliny  xxxv,  36,  2. — ^An  Eros  crowned  with  a  gar- 
land of  roses  in  Aristoph.  Acharn.  992.  Olymp.  88,  3,  is  ascribed  by  the 
Schol.  to  Zeuxis.  [Sillig  0.  A.  p.  464  doubts  the  (»)rrectnes8  of  this,  R. 
Rochette  Peintures  ant  in6d.  p.  170  contradicts  him]),  also  a  worker  ia 
clay.  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus,  son  and  scholar  of  Euenor,  about  95 
(Seneca,  Oontrov.  v,  10.  is  a  mere  fiction).  [Kunstbl.  1827.  S.  327.  Feu- 
erbaoh*s  Vatic.  Apollo  S.  71.]  Timanthbs  of  Oythnos  (Sicyon)  and  Co- 
lotes  of  Teos,  at  the  same  time.  Euxenidas,  95.  Id»us  (AgesUaus' 
^a>i»2^*  Xenoph.  H.  iv,  1,  39),  about  the  same  time.  Pausor,  the  pain- 
ter of  ugliness  (Aristot.),  about  95  (see,  however,  Welcker  in  the  Kunst- 
blatt  1827.  S.  327).  [The  author's  explanation  is  contested  EunstbL 
1833.  S.  88.]  Androcydes  of  Cyzicus,  95 — 100.  Eupompus  of  Sicyon, 
95 — 100.    Brietes  of  Sicyon,  about  the  same  period. 

2  138.  Zeuxis,  who  appropriated  the  discoveries  of  Apollo- 
dorus in  sciagraphy  and  improved  upon  them,  made  single 
figures  of  gods  and  heroes  his  favourite  subjects  in  painting. 
He  appears  to  have  been  equally  distinguished  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  female  charms  (his  Helena  at  Crotona)  and  sub- 
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lime  majesty  (his  Zeus  on  the  throne  surrounded  by  gods) ; 
yet  Aristotle  (§.  134  Rem.  2)  misses  eAo8  in  his  pictures.  Par^  2 
rhasius  could  give  still  more  roundness  to  his,  and  was  much 
richer  and  more  varied  in  his  creations ;  his  numerous  pic- 
tures of  gods  and  heroes  (as  his  Theseus)  attained  a  canonic 
consideration  in  art  He  was  overcome,  however,  in  a  pictorial  3 
contest  by  the  ingenious  Timanthes,  in  whose  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia  the  ancients  admired  the  expression  of  grief  carried  to 
that  pitch  of  intensity  at  which  art  had  only  dared  to  hint 

1.  The  oentaur-family  is  the  best  known  of  the  works  of  Zeuzis — a 
charming  group  in  which  also  the  blending  of  man  and  horse  and  the 
aocoxacj  of  execution  were  admired.  Comp.  the  gem  M.  Florent.  L  tb. 
92,5. 

2.  Parrh.  in  lineis  extremis  palmam  adeptus — ambire  enim  se  extre* 
mitas  ipsa  debet.  Plin.  On  him  as  law-giver  of  art,  Quintil.  xii,  10.— > 
On  his  Demos  of  the  Athenians,  where  in  one  figure  very  contradictory 
traits  were  expressed  by  form  of  body,  expression,  gestures,  and  attri- 
bates,  a  eingular  hypothesis  has  been  built  (an  owl  with  heads  of  other 
animals)  by  Q.  de  Quincy,  Mon.  Restit.  T.  ii.  p.  71  sqq.  On  the  earlier 
opinions,  0.  A,  Lange  1820.  K.  11.    [Lange  Yermischte  Schr.  S.  277.] 

3.  Graphic  agones  in  QuintiL  ii,  13.  Plin.  xxxv,  35.  36,  3.  5,  at  Ck>r- 
inth,  ApostoL  xv,  13,  in  Samos,  ^1.  V.  H  ix,  11.  Athen.  xii,  543.  Ti- 
magoras  of  Ghalcis  composed  a  song  of  victory  to  himself.  The  pic- 
tore  in  Pompeii  (Zahn's  WandgemaLde  19.  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  i,  27.  M. 
Borb.  iv,  3.  comp.  §.  415,  1)  has  at  least  the  veiled  Agamemnon  in  com- 
mon with  the  picture  of  Timakthbs.  Comp.  Lange  in  Jahn^s  Jahrbu- 
oheni  1828.  s.  316.  [Verm.  Sohr.  S.  163.]  The  picture  Antioh.  di  £roo- 
lano  iiy  19  may  be  compared  with  his  Martyae  rdigalVA  [also  a  vase- 
paintiiig].  In  unius  hi:gus  operibus  intelligitur  plus  semper  quam  pin- 
gitnr  (as  in  the  very  charmingly  conceived  picture  of  the  Cyclops),  Plin. 

r,  36,  6. 


139.    Whilst  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius  and  their  followers,  under  1 
the  general  name  of  the  Asiatic  school,  were  opposed  to  the 
Grecian  (Helladic)  school,  which  flourished  before,  and  whose 
chief  seat  was  at  Athens,  the  school  of  Sicyon  now  arose  by  2 
means  of  Pamphilus  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  took  its  place 
beside  those  of  Ionia  and  Attica  as  a  third  essentially  differ- 
ent    Its  chief  distinctions  were  scientific  cultivation,  artistic  3 
knowledge,  and  the  greatest  accuracy  and  ease  in  drawing. 
At  this  period  al30  encaustic  painting  was  cultivated  by  Aris-  4 
tides  of  Thebes  and  Pausias  of  Sicyon;  but  according  to  Pliny 
it  had  been  already  exercised  by  Polygnotus  (comp.  §.  320). 

2.  The  Sicyonic  painters  as  a  class,  Athen.  v.  p.  196  e.  Polemon  (§. 
35,  3)  wrote  on  the  poecile  at  Sicyon,  built  about  01.  120.  Athen.  vi, 
853  b.  xiii,  577  c  [In  the  first  Ed.  followed,  "•  Hence  Sicyon  Helladica, 
which  expression  of  later  writers  can  only  perhaps  he  derived  from  the 
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language  of  ealier  connoisseon.*'  And  in  JSginet.  p.  156  the  diatinction 
between  the  Athenian  and  Helladio  painting  and  the  Asiatic  ia  correctly 
drawn.   Said.  2<»i/«ry  n  »v»  '£xa«^] 

Celebrated  painters  of  the  period :  Paxphilub  of  Amphipolis,  scholar 
of  Eupompus  (school  of  Sicyon),  97 — 107.  Aristidks  of  Thebes,  scholar 
of  Euxenidas,  perhaps  102 — 112,  also  encaustic  painter.  Leontion,  at  the 
same  time  [drops  out  in  the  Ood.  Bamberg].  Pausias  of  Sicyon,  son  of 
BrieteSi  scholar  of  Pamphilus,  encaustic  painter,  at  the  same  time. 
Ephonis  of  Ephesus,  and  Aroesilaus  (Ionic  school),  about  103^  Evphra- 
VOB,  Isthmian,  that  is^  of  Corinth  (he  worked,  however,  at  Athenp,  and  is 
numbered  by  Plutarch,  De  Glor.  Athen.  2,  among  the  Attic  painters), 
encaustes,  104 — 1 10.  Cydias  of  Cythnos,  enc.  104.  Pyrrho  of  Elis,  about 
105.  Echion  [if  it  is  not  ^tion],  Therimachus,  107  (§.  124).  Aristodemus, 
107.  Antidotus,  scholar  of  Euphranor,  enc.  108.  Aristolans,  son  and 
scholar  of  Pausias,  enc  108.  Mechopanes  (f)  [perhaps  Miix*^^<^f ;  for 
Kioophanes  is  very  remote],  108.  Mblavthius,  scholar  of  Pamphihu, 
about  104 — 112.  Ctesidemus,  about  108.  Philochares  of  Athens,  brother 
of  JSschines,  109l  Glaucion  of  Corinth,  about  110  (?).  Alcimaohus^  110 
(Plin.  oomp.  Corsini,  Dissert.  Agon.  p.  128).  Apbllxs  of  Colophon,  an 
Ephesian  by  his  school  (through  Ephorus  and  Aroesilaus),  but  also  a 
Sicyonian  (through  Pamphilus),  106 — 118.  (Comp.  TOlken,  Amalthea 
iii.  s.  123).  Nicomachus,  son  and  scholar  of  Aristodemus  (school  of  8i- 
cyon),  110  sqq.  Nicias  of  Athens,  son  of  Nicomedes,  scholar  of  Antido- 
tus,  enc.  (assists  Praxiteles),  110 — 118.  Amphion  (?)  [Cod.  Bamb.  Mel- 
anthio],  112.  Asclepiadorus  of  Athens,  112.  Theomnestus,  112.  Thsoit 
of  Samoa,  about  112.  Carmanides,  scholar  of  Euphranor,  112.  Leonidas 
of  Anthedon,  scholar  of  Euphranor,  112  (he  was  a  writer  on  proportions). 
PxtoToaiXBs,  the  Caunian  (also  brass-caster),  112 — 120.  Athenion  of 
Maronea,  scholar  of  Glaudon,  enc,  about  114  (?).  Qryllon,  about  114 
Ismenias  of  Chalds,  114  (?). 

3.  Pamphilus  prssstantissimus  rationey  Quintil.  zii,  10.  He  tan^^t 
10  years  for  one  talent.  Required  preparatory  mathematical  knowledge. 
Drawing  was  now  received  into  the  circle  of  a  liberal  education,  Plin. 
zxzv,  10,  40.  comp.  Aristot  Psedag.  by  Orelli,  in  the  PhiloL  Beytrfigen 
aus  der  Schweitz,  a  95.  [Teles  in  Stobnus,  zoviii,  72,  mentions,  among 
the  teachers  of  the  ephebi,  the  painter  and  the  Ji^fMWiiUf,  Axiochus  7  and 
Kebes  13  the  Jt^ntMWf  instead.]  The  story  in  Plin.  refers  to  the  delioacy 
and  firmness  of  outline,  zxxv,  36^  11.  which  Q.  de  Quincy,  M6m.  de  I'lnst. 
Royal.  V,  300,  interprets  too  freely ;  the  expression  in  iUa  ipsa  must  be 
retained.  The  same  figure  was  outlined  on  the  same  space  three  times 
always  more  minutely  and  accurately.  The  one  corrected  constantly  the 
drawing  of  the  other.  Comp.  B5t  tiger,  ArchseoL  der  Mahl.  s.  154.  Mel- 
anthius,  the  painter,  in  his  books  of  painting  in  Diog.  L.  iv.  3, 18.  htp 

1  140.    Aristides  of  Thebes  rendered  himself  conspicuous  on 
the  third  stape  by  his  representations  of  passion,  and  affecting 

2  subjects ;  Pausias  by  figures  of  children,  and  animal  and  flower 

3  pieces,  and  with  him  began  the  painting  of  lacunaria;  Euphra- 

4  nor  was  distinguished  in  heroes  (Theseus)  and  gods ;  Melan- 
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thiuB,  one  of  the  most  thinking  artists  of  the  school  of  Sicyon, 
oocupiedy'  in  the  opinion  of  Apelles,  the  first  rank  in  regard 
to  dispodtion ;  Nicias^  of  the  newer  Attic  school,  painted  5 
chiefly  great    historical    pictures,  naval  engagements,  and 
equestrian  battles,  in  which  he  attained  high  excellence. 

1.  (Aristides)  primus  animum  pinzit  et  sensiis  hominam  ezpreasit, 
quss  Tocant  Qnbci  ^^  (on  the  contrary  §.  133,  Rem.  2),  item  perturba- 
tiones  (the  «-«3ii).  Hi:gu8  pictora  oppido  oapto  ad  matris  morientis  ex 
Yulnere  mammam  adrepena  in&ns :  intelligitnrque  sentire  mater  et 
timere,  ne  emortno  lacte  sanguinem  lambat.  Plin.  xxxv,  36, 19.  comp. 
iimilian.  AnthoL  PaL  vii,  623. 

2.  On  the  black  boll  of  PausiaB  (a  master-piece  of  foreshortening  and 
Bhading)  and  the  beautiful  garland-weaver,  Glyoera,  Plin.  zxxv,  40,  24. 
— ^Idem  et  lacunaria  primus  pingere  instituit,  neo  cameras  ante  earn 
taJiter  adomari  mos  fuit ;  that  is,  he  introduced  the  decorative  ceiling- 
pictures,  afterwards  common,  consisting  of  single  figures,  flowers  and 
arabeaqQes.    The  ornamenting  of  lacunaria  with  painted  stars  and  the 

had  been  previously  practised  in  temples; 


3.  In  the  twelve  gods  which  Euphranor  painted  for  a  portico  in  the 
Cerameicus,  after  he  had  exhausted  himself  in  Poseidon,  he  seems,  in 
regard  to  Zeus,  to  have  been  contented  with  a  copy  of  Phidias*  work.  See 
the  passages  in  SiUig,  C.  A.  p.  208,  add.  Schol.  XL  i,  528.— From  Echion's 
nova  nupta  verecundia  notabilis,  something  has  perhaps  passed  into  the 
so-called  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  comp.  §.  319. 

141.    Before  all,  however,  ranks  the  great  Apelles,  who  1 
united  the  advantages  of  his  native  Ionia — grace,  sensual 
charms,  and  rich  colouring — with  the  scientific  severity  of  the 
Sicyonian  school     To  his  richly  endowed  mind  was  imparted  2 
charisy  a  quality  which  he  himself  avowed  as  peculiarly  his, 
and  which  serves  to  unite  all  the  other  gifts  and  faculties 
which  the  painter  requires ;  perhaps  in  none  of  his  pictures  was  3 
it  exhibited  in  such  perfection  as  in  his  famous  Anadyomene. 
Bat  heroic  subjects  were  likewise  adapted  to  his  genius,  espe-  4 
cially  grandly  conceived  portraits,  such  as  the  numerous  like- 
nesses of  Alexander,  his  father  and  his  generala    He  not  only 
represented  Alexander  with  the  thunderbolt  in  his  hand  (as 
xsf  aurof  Of  o(),  but  he  even  attempted,  as  the  master  in  light  and  5 
shade,  to  paint  thunder-storms  (/S^oi^r^,  agr^a/xii^  xt^auvofioyJa), 
probably  at  the  same  time  as  natural  scenes  and  mythological 
personificationa 

1.  Pftrrhadus'  Theseus  was,  according  to  Euphranor,  nourished  with 
roses;  on  the  contrary  Antidotus,  Athenion  and  Pausias,  scholars  of 
Aristolaus  and  Mechopanes  [Mechophanes  §.  139.  B.  2.],  were  severi,  duri 
in  odoribus  (especially  Mechopanes  by  means  of  nl,  which  was  much 
used  §.  319.)  lliere  evidently  prevailed  in  the  Ionic  school  a  more  glow- 
ing in  iht,Bkj(m,t^  more  sober  tone  of  colour. 
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3.  The  AwAi>TOMEHB  stood  in  the  Asclepieion  in  Cos  (y^«^^»  K^i'on 
Galliin.  Fragiii.  264  Bentl),  and  was  transferred  by  Augustus  to  the 
temple  of  D.  Julius  at  Rome,  where,  however,  it  was  in  a  decayed  state 
even  at  the  time  of  Nero.  [Most  likely  that  of  which  Pctron.  says :  qoam 
GrsBci  Monoonemon  vocant,  etiam  adqrant,  see  Philostr.  Imag.  p.  IxL 
Kunstbl.  1827.  S.  327.  (in  opposition  to  Sillig).  There  also  an  Amazon 
by  Strongylion  was  called  tuK^nfcof,  and  Monocremon  is  the  corrupted 
reading.  See  §.  318.]  It  was,  according  to  some  (Pliny),  painted  from 
Pancaste, — according  to  Athenseus,  from  Phrync  Epigrams  by  Lconidas 
of  Tarentum,  and  others.  Ilgen,  Opusc.  i.  p.  34.  Jacobs  in  Wieland*8 
Att.  Mus.  iii.  s.  50.  A  later  picture  of  the  Anadyomene,  Bartoli,  Pitt,  i^ 
22.  comp.  Anacreont.  51. 

4.  On  the  standing  out  of  Alexander's  arm  with  the  thunderbolt, 
Plin.  XXXV,  36, 15.  In  like  manner  Nicias  is  praised  for  painting  so  tti 
tnunerent  e  tabidis  picturcBf  and  Euphranor  for  the  iiix^^if.  [Fr.  Linde- 
mann  De  imagine  Al.  M.  ab  Ap.  picta  Lips.  1820.  8vo.] 

5.  Comp.  Philostr.  i,  14.  Welcker,  p.  289.  Plin.  xxxv,  36, 17.  On 
the  glazing  of  the  pictures  of  Apelles,  §.  319,  5. — ^Amaud,  Sur  la  vie  et 
les  ouvrages  d*Apelle,  M6m.  de  TAc.  des  Inscr.  T.  xlix.  p.  200.  [Apelles 
and  Antiphilus  by  T5lken  in  B5ttiger's  Amalthea  iii.  S.  111—134.] 

1  142.    Contemporaneously  with  him  flourished,  besides  those 
yarned,  Protogenes,  whom  Apelles  himself,  whose  genius  raised 
him  above  every  low  feeling,  had  rendered  celebrated, — a  self- 
taught  artist  wnose,  often  too  careful,  industry  and  accurate 
study  of  nature  made  his  works,  which  were  few  in  number, 

2  invaluabla  Theon  also,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  inventions  {<pa¥ra<fiai,  visiones),  belonged  to  this 
short-lived  period  of  bloom  in  painting. 

1.  Protogenis  rudimenta  cum  ipuus  naturte  veritate  certantia  non 
sine  quodam  horrore  tractavi,  Petron.  83.  His  most  famous  picture  was 
that  of  the  city-hero  Jalysus  with  the  dog  and  the  reposing  satyr,  a  my- 
thic representation  of  the  city  and  district,  on  which  he  was  7  years 
engaged  (11  according  to  Fronto),  01.  119.  FioriUo,  Kleine  Schriften  i. 
s.  330  ff.  Cic.  Verr.  iv,  60.  mentions  as  one  of  his  finest  pictures  Para* 
lum  pictum  (pictam),  namely,  the  ship  Pandus,  which  he  painted  toge- 
ther with  the  Ammonian  trireme  in  the  propylsa  of  the  acropolis  at 
Athens,  and  as  a  portion,  too,  of  the  picture  of  the  island  of  Phseada,  as 
may  be  conjectured  from  Plin.  xxxv,  36,  20.  Pans,  i,  22,  6. — It  is  my 
opinion,  although  it  be  not  perfectly  fixed,  that  in  this  passage  of  Paus. 
(cf.  Hermann  de  pict.  parietum  p.  19,  who  does  not  consider  the  matter  in 
its  connexion)  the  name  of  Protogenes,  as  painter  of  the  picture  of  the 
Nausicaa  in  the  Athenian  Propylseum,  has  fallen  out ;  also  that  Pliny 
xxxv,  36,  20  alludes  to  the  same  picture,  which  also  contained  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  harbour  in  which  lay  the  Athenian  state-vessels  Ammonias 
and  Paralus,  after  the  latter  of  which  Cicero  named  the  whole  picture. 
[The  latter  part  of  this  note  is  from  the  App.  to  the  2d  Ed.  Aflerwards 
there  was  reference  made  in  the  margin  to  Welcker's  explanation,  which 
is  perfectly  different.    Zwci  Gemalde  des  Protogenes  bci  Plinius  in  Zim- 
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meniianii*8  Zeitsohr.  1837.  N.  83  f.   Comp.  R.  Rochetie  Letires  Archeolog. 
1840.  L  p.  46--61.    Weetermiuin  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  PhiloL  xzv.  S.  480.] 

2.  B5ttiger*8  Furienmaske,  b.  75.  On  the  matricide  of  Orestee  by 
Theon,  R.  Rochette,  M.  I.  p.  177. 

143.  The  glorious  art  of  these  masters,  as  far  as  regards  1 
light)  tone,  and  local  colours,  is  lost  to  us,  and  we  know  no- 
thing of  it  except  from  obscure  notices  and  later  imitations ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  pictures  on  vases  (with  thinly  scattered 
bright  figures)  give  us  the  most  exalted  idea  of  the  progress 
and  achievements  of  the  art  of  design,  if  we  venture,  from 
the  workmanship  of  common  handicraftsmen,  to  draw  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  works  of  the  first  artists.  There  were  dis-  : 
covered  in  the  excavations  at  Volci  (§.  99,  2)  in  particular 
abundant  specimens:  Ist,  of  elegant  aud  noble,  but  still  stifi", 
symraetricai,  and  over-ornate  drawing;  but  also  2dly,  of  a  free 
and  at  the  same  time  simple  and  grand  style,  such  as  we  might 
suppose  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Polygnotus;  also  3dly,  a 
very  interesting  example  of  over-laboured  and  trifling  imita- 
tion of  nature  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Dionysius  (§.  135, 3). 
On  the  other  hand,  among  the  vases  of  Nola,  which  are,  as  re-  , 
gards  the  mass,  of  later  date,  together  with  older  styles  there 
were  found  specimens  of  an  ease,  delicacy  and  tender  srace  such 
as  must  have  first  emanated  from  the  Ionic  school  of  painting. 

2.  Specimens  of  (1) :  The  contest  over  the  body  of  Patrodus  and  the 
reconciliation  with  Achilles,  on  a  cup  from  Volci,  Inghirami,  G.  Omer. 
ii,  254.  Peieus  bringing  Thetis  to  the  grotto  of  Chiron,  vase  firom  Volci ; 
In^.  ibid.  235.  Vasi  fittUi  77.  Thetis  among  the  Nereids  carried  off,  on 
the  lid  of  a  Nola  vase,  more  in  an  imitated  style,  M.  I.  d«  Inst.  37.  comp. 
J.  de  Witte,  Ann.  v.  p.  90.  Apollo  and  Idas,  fighting  about  Marpessa  (?) 
on  an  Agrigentine  vase,  M.  L  d.  Inst.  20.  oomp.  Ann.  ii.  p.  194.  iv.  p. 
393.  Bullet  1831,  p.  132.  Poseidon  hurling  the  island  of  Nisyros  on 
the  giant  Ephialtes,  on  a  Sicilian  vase,  Millingen,  Un.  Mon.  i,  7. 

(2.)  Athena  receiving  the  child  Erichthonius  from  the  Earth,  in 
presence  of  Hephaestus,  vase  from  Volci,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  10.  Ann.  i.  p.  292. 
Achilles  and  Hector  hastening  to  combat ;  the  former  held  back  by  Phoenix, 
the  latter  by  Priam,  vase  of  Volci.  (The  figures  of  the  heroes  still  very 
antique.)  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  35,  36.  comp.  Ann.  iii.  p.  380.  iv.  84.  Tityus 
subdued  by  Apollo,  vase  of  Volci  (the  drawing  of  the  muscles  here  also 
in  an  older  style).  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  23.  comp.  Ann.  ii.  p.  225.  Apollo,  after 
his  voyage  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin,  striking  the  cithern  on  a  tripod 
encompassed  with  the  wings  of  swans,  vase  of  VolcL  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  46. 
Ann.  iv.  p.  333.  Micali,  Mon.  94. 

(3.)  Vase  of  Sosias,  the  inside  picture  representing  Achilles  bind* 
ing  the  wounds  of  Patroclus,  with  a  careful  observation  of  all  details  in 
the  figures  and  dress ;  the  outside  probably  represents  the  gods  assembled 
at  the  marriage  of  Peieus  and  promising  good  fortune,  in  an  older  and 
less  studied  style.    M.  I.  d.  Inst.  24.  25.  Ann.  ii.  p.  232.  iii.  p.  424.  iv.  p. 
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397.    [Now  in  Berlin,  No.  1030.   Gerhard  Trinkschalen  des  K.  Mas. 
Taf.  6.] 

(4.)  The  heroes  Aoteeon,  Castor,  Theseus  and  Tydens  united  in  the 
chase  on  a  vase  probably  from  Nola,  of  extremely  graceful  design,  Mil- 
Ungen,  Tin.  Mon.  i,  18.  Rape  of  Thetis,  ingenious,  but  more  cardesdy 
handled,  ibid.  i.  10.  Achilles  and  Patrodus  taking  leave  of  their  fiithers, 
with  other  pictures,  on  a  magnificent  vase  in  the  Louvre,  probably  firom 
Locri  or  Oroton,  of  very  careful,  noble  design,  ibid,  i,  21.  Oomp.  D.  A.  K. 
T£  43-— 46.  Women  and  two  Erotes,  in  variegated  colours  and  with 
gilding  extremely  graceful,  Stackelb.  Gr&ber  Tf.  27.  Gildings  the  samcy 
pi.  27.  30.  Polychrom.  Attic  vases,  with  light  and  shadow,  Stdes  with 
libations,  the  same,  pi.  44  46.  [Similar  and  very  beautiful  Gab.  Pour- 
tal^  pi.  25.]  Charon's  boat,  Hermes  brings  a  woman  to  it  pL  47,  a  man 
comes  along  with  him  48  (mythically  explained  by  Stackelb.).  [Poly- 
chrom. Lekythi,  many  of  which  from  Athens  are  now  scattered  about,  in 
R.  Rochette  Point.  In6d.  pi.  9, 10.  A  collection  formed  several  years  ago 
in  Athens,  and  containing  several  excellent  specimens,  is  now  in  Paris.] 


FOURTH    PERIOD. 

FUOM  THP  UlTH  TO  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  168tu  OLYMPIAD 

(336— 146  B.  C.) 

FROM  ALEXANDER  TO  THE  DESTRUCTIOIT  OF  G0RU7TIL 


I.   EYBNTS  AND  OHARAGTSE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

1  144.  In  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  a  Ore* 
cian  prince,  and  the  foundation  of  dynasties  by  his  generak, 
the  arts  of  design  found  unexpected  and  manifold  occasions 

2  for  great  works.    New  cities,  laid  out  and  built  in  the  Grecian 

3  style,  arose  in  the  midst  of  the  Barbaric  land;  the  Grecian 

4  gods  received  new  temple&  The  courts  of  the  Ptolemies,  the 
Seleucidae,  the  Pergamenian  and  other  princes  gave  continued 
and  abundant  occupation  to  art 

2.  Alexandria  near  Issub,  01.  Ill,  4?,  in  Egypt,  112, 1.  (St.  Croix, 
Examen  des  Hist.  d*Alex.  p.  286),  in  Ariadna  and  Araohotis  112,  3.,  on 
the  ParopamiBus  112,  4.,  on  the  AcesineB  112,  2,  and  bo  forth  (70  cities  in 
India  ?),  R.  Roohette  Hist,  de  I'Etab.  T.  iy.  p.  101  aqq.— Antigonia 
(afterwards  named  Alexandria)  in  Troas,  Philadelphia,  Stratonice,  Do* 
cimea,  and  other  cities  in  Asia  Minor;  Antigonia  01. 118,  2.,  Antiochia 
on  the  Orontcs  119^  4.,  at  the  same  time  Scleuda  on  the  Tigris  and  many 
towns  in  Syria. — Cassandria  116, 1.,  Thessalonica.    Uranopolis,  on  mount 
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AthoB  by  AlexarchuB,  brother  of  Oassander  (Chois.  Gouff.  Voy.  Pitt.  ii. 
pL  15). 

3.  Di^phne  is  an  example,  a  sanctuary  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and 
pboe  of  recreation  near  Antioch,  since  OL  120  or  thereabouts,  Gibbon, 
Hist  of  the  Dedine,  &a,  ch.  23.  T.  ii.  p.  396  (1781).  The  Seleucid» 
weie  reputed  descendants  and  great  worshippers  of  Apollo  (as  is  proved 
by  their  sacred  presents  sent  to  the  Didymieon,  and  the  restitution  of 
tbe  statue  by  Ganachus ;  Apollo  at  the  tripod,  and  sitting  on  the  om- 
phalofl^  on  their  coins).  See  Noridus,  EpochsD  Syro-Macedonum  Diss.  3. 
p.  150. 

4.  The  Ptolemies  were  patrons  and  encouragers  of  art  down  to  the 
Vllth  (Physoon),  under  him  a  general  dispersion  of  artists  and  men  of 
ieuming  about  01. 162.  Among  the  SdeucidsB,  Seleucus  I.  and  II.,  Antio- 
ehns  III.  and  lY.  In  Pergamus,  Attains  I.  and  Eumenes  II.  Besides 
these,  the  Syracusan  tyrants,  Agathocles  and  Hieron  II.  Pyrrhus  of 
£pinis,  likewise  son-in-law  of  Agathocles,  was  a  friend  of  art ;  see  as  to 
Ambrada's  riches  in  art,  Polyb.  xxii,  13.    Liv.  xxxviii,  9. 

145.  At  the  same  time  that  the  horizon  of  the  Greek  ar-  1 
tists  was  thereby  undeniably  extended,  they  were  stimulated 
by  the  wonders  of  the  east  to  rivalry  in  colossal  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  The  reason,  however,  why,  strictly  speaking,  2 
no  blending  of  the  styles  of  the  different  nations  took  place, 
probably  lies  in  this,  that  the  civilization  of  antiquity,  and 
especially  of  the  Greeks,  was  intrinsically  stable,  sprung  from 

a  native  germ,  and  therefore  guarded  from  external  influence; 
bat  at  the  same  time  also  in  the  distinct  separation  which  3 
long  continued  between  the  conquering  and  the  native  races; 
60  Uiat  the  cities  where  Greek  art  was  exercised  were  scat- 
tered like  islands  amidst  foreign  environment 

3.  Thia  separation,  with  regard  to  Egypt,  where  it  was  most  sharply 
defined,  is  very  dearly  brought  out  by  recent  investigations  (§.  217, 4). 
The  administration  there  preserved  entirely  the  character  of  a  standing 
anny  established  in  a  foreign  country.  In  the  religion  the  Ponto-£igyp- 
tiaa  Serapia  and  the  Agathodsemon  Knuphis  were  added  to  the  Hellenic 
deities ;  on  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  however,  down  to  the  latest  times 
the  only  strange  god  to  be  seen  is  Ammon  who  had  been  long  HeUenised 
already  (Eckhel,  D.  N.  i,  iv.  p.  28).  Neither  have  the  coins  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Cesars  many  Egjrptian  divinities ;  it  is  otherwise  with  the  nomi- 
coins,  §.  232.  Antiooh  had  a  Grecian  demos  with  phyl»  and  popular 
assemblies  in  the  theatre,  and  a  council  chosen  from  old  and  wealthy 
families.  All  its  gods  were  Grecian,  only  that  Isis  received  a  temple 
under  Seleucus  II.,  and  the  Chaldsoan  astronomy  early  found  admission. 
There  are  Egyptian  symbols  on  coins  of  Antiochus  YII.,  and  on  those  of 
the  YIII.  a  Zeus-Belus  as  a  god  of  the  stars.  Cities  of  mixed  popula- 
tion like  Antiochia  ^/|o^(/S«fOf  (afterwards  Edessa)  in  Osrhoene,  were 
of  rare  occurrence.    Malalas,  T.  ii.  p.  60.  Yen. 

146.  The  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  moreover,  always  re- 
mained the  seats  of  artistic  industry ;  but  few  artists  sprang 
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up  in  the  Grecian  settlements  in  the  east^  and  nowhere  did  a 
school  of  art  of  any  repute  attach  itself  to  any  of  the  courts. 

Oomp.  §.  154.    On  the  trade  of  l^cyon  with  Alexandria  in  objects  of 
art,  Plut.  Arat.  13.    Athen.  ▼.  p.  196  e.    Among  others  Bryazis  the 
Athenian  (§.  128,  5.  158,  1)  and  Eatyohides  the  Sicyonian  (§.  158,  £ 
worked  for  Antioch. 

1  147.  Now  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  schools  of  arf 
in  Greece  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  and  that  the  pure  feeling  for  art 
which  characterized  the  earlier  times  still  continued  long 
alive  in  individual  minds  nurtured  by  the  models  of  the  best 

2  era.  On  the  other  hand,  art  must  have  experienced  a  detri- 
mental influence  when  the  intimate  union  in  which  it  had 
subsisted  with  the  political  life  of  free  states  was  weakened, 
and  on  the  contrary  the  pleasure  and  gratification  of  indi- 

3  viduals  prescribed  as  its  great  aim.  It  must  have  been  led 
into  many  a  devious  path  when  it  was  called  upon  to  gratify 
now  the  vanity  of  slavish-minded  cities,  now  the  freaks  of 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  pampered  rulers,  and  to  pro- 
duce with  expedition  a  great  amount  of  showy  workmanship 
for  the  pageantry  of  court-festivals. 

2.  Oomp.  on  the  union  of  art  with  publio  life  in  republican  time9, 
Heeren  Ideen  iii,  1.  e.  513.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  spirit  of  this 
period,  Heyne,  De  genio  ssecali  Ptolemseorum,  Opusc.  Acad.  L  p.  114. 

3.  The  character  of  these  court  festivals  is  shown  in  the  description 
of  that  appointed  by  the  2d  Arsinoe  in  honour  of  Adonis  at  Alexandria^ 
under  Ptolemy  the  2d.  Theocrit.  xv.  112  sqq.  Aphrodite  and  Adonis 
on  couches  in  an  arbour,  where  many  little  Erotes  hovered  around  [auto- 
matically, as  at  the  festival  at  Florence  in  the  Weisaknnig ;  various  au- 
tomata are  mentioned  in  the  sequel],  two  eagles  soaring  up  with  Gany- 
mede, and  the  like.  All  composed  of  ivory,  ebony,  gold,  magnificent 
tapestries,  foliage,  flowers  and  fruits.  Oomp.  Qroddeck,  Antiq.  Yersuche 
i.  8.  103  ff. — Further,  in  the  description  of  the  pompa  instituted  by  Ptol. 
n.  in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  especially  Dionysus  and  Alexander,  from 
Callixenus,  ap.  Athen.  v.  p.  196  sqq.  Thousands  of  images,  also  colossal 
automata,  such  as  the  Nysa  nine  cubits  in  height.  A  ^«aao;  x^v9w/c  'jnr/c^» 
ixMTcp  ttxovt  (as  in  the  temple  at  Bambyoe)  )<«yfy(«/u/«f  yo^  koI  ^ttiU^tfjti^os 

f  |.  Gomp.  §.  150.  Manso  Yermischte  Schrifben  iL  §.  336  u.  400. — Also 
the  pompa  of  Antiochus  the  Fourth,  in  which  there  were  images  of  all 
gods,  daemons  and  heroes,  regarding  whom  there  was  any  legend,  gilded 
for  the  most  part,  or  clothed  in  drapery  embroidered  with  gold.  Polyb. 
xxxi,  3, 13. 

1  148.  To  these  external  circumstances,  brought  about  by 
the  progress  of  political  life,  are  to  be  added  others  which  lay 
in  the  internal  life  of  art  itself.     Art  appears  on  the  whole  to 
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hare  completed  the  cycle  of  noble  and  dignified  productions 
for  which  it  had,  as  Hellenic  art,  received  its  destination. 
The  creatiye  activity, — the  real  central  point  of  the  entire  2 
activity  of  art, — which  fashions  peculiar  forms  for  peculiar 
ideaSy  must  have  flagged  in  its  exertions  when  the  natural 
circle  of  ideas  among  the  Greeks  had  received  complete  plas- 
tic embodiment,  or  it  must  have  been  morbidly  driven  to  ab- 
normal inventions.    We  find,  therefore,  that  art,  during  this  3 
Eeriod,  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  skill  in  execution,  de- 
ghted  now  in  fantastical,  now  in  effeminate  productions  cal- 
culated merely  to  charm  the  senses.    And  even  in  the  better 
and  nobler  works  of  the  time  there  was  still  on  the  whole 
something, — ^not  indeed  very  striking  to  the  eye,  but  which 
could  be  felt  by  the  natural  sense, — something  which  distin 
guished  them  from  the  earlier  works — ^the  striving  after  effect, 

1.  Hoc  idem  (eminentissima  ingenia  in  idem  artati  temporis  spatium 
oongregari)  evenisse  . . .  plastis,  pictoribus,  scalptoribusque,  si  quis  tem- 
pomin  instiierit  notis,  reperiet,  et  eminentia  oi]gu8qae  opens  artissimis 
temporam  clauBtriB  circumdata.  Yellei.  i,  17.  Yisoonti'B  theory  of  the 
long  oontinaance  of  Greek  art  in  a  state  of  equal  exoellenoe,  throughout 
ax  centuries  (I'^tat  stationnaire  de  la  sculpture  chez  les  anciens  depuis 
Pdricl^s  josqu^aux  Antonins),  which  found  aooeptanoe  in  France  and 
now  also  to  some  extent  in  Germany,  cannot  even  be  reconciled  with 
the  general  history  of  the  htunan  miiid.  [KOhler  in  B($ttiger'B  Archaol. 
und  K.  I.  S.  16.] 

2.  A  comparison  with  the  history  of  the  other  arts,  especially  oratory, 
is  here  useful,  (comp.  §.  103,  rem.  3) ;  in  it  the  Asiatic  and  Rhodian  styles 
of  rhetoric  arose  side  by  side  during  this  period,  principally  through  the 
influence  of  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians^  who  were  naturally  more  in- 
dined  to  pathos,  bombast  and  parade. 


2.   ARCHITEOTONIG& 


149.     Architecture,  which  had  formerly  the  temple  as  its  1 
chief  subject,  seemed  at  this  period  much  more  active  in  min- 
istering to  the  comfort  of  life  and  the  luxury  of  princes, 
and  in  laying  out  cities  so  as  to  produce  a  splendour  of  gen- 
eral effect     Among  these  Alexandria  constituted  an  epoch.  2 
It  was  built  after  the  design  of  Deinocrates,  whose  powerful 
genius  alone  kept  pace  with  Alexander  s  spirit  of  enterprise. 
The  fitness  and  re^ar  beauty  of  this  plan,  the  magnificence  3 
and  colossal  magnitude  of  the  public,  and  the  solidity  of  the 
private  buildings,  made  this  city  a  pattern  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  {tertex  omnium  civitatum,  according  to  Ammian).     But,  4 
however,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  grandiose  fabrics 
to  which  commerce  gave  occasion,  it  is  probable  that  Antioch, 
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when  it  was  completely  built,  produced  a  still  more  striking 
and  pleasing  impression ;  its  magnificent  edifices  remained 
throughout  antiquity  models  for  idl  similar  undertakings  in 
that  part  of  the  world  (§.  192). 

2.  Deihocbates  (Deinochares,  Cheirocrates,  Stasicrates,  Timochares) 
was  the  architect  of  Alexandria,  the  restorer  of  the  Temple  at  Ephe- 
BUS, — ^the  same  who,  according  to  Pliny  xzziv,  42,  proposed  to  trans- 
form Mount  Athos  into  a  kneeling  figure ;  he  is  also  toid  to  have  under- 
taken the  magnetic  temple  of  the  seoond  Arsinoe  (OL  133) ;  from  which 
entirely  &hulouB  building  we  must  distinguish  the  real  temple  of  Arsinoe- 
Aphrodite  Zephyritis  (Yalckenaer  ad  Theocr.  Adon.  p.  355  b).  Aason. 
Mos.  31 1 — 17.  [Backing  in  his  ed.  1845  assumes  that  this  Dinochaies  was 
different  from  the  founder  Dinocrates,  with  Troes,  whom  Osann  opposes 
in  the  Mem.  d.  Inst  I.  p.  341  sqq.  The  yariation  in  the  form  of  the 
names  is  customary,  Lobeck  Aglaoph.  p.  996.  1301.]  The  building  of 
Alexandria  was  conducted  by  Gleomenes  of  Naucratis  (Justin,  xiii,  4. 
Gomp.  Fr.  Dubner),  together  with  whom  Olynthius,  Erateus,  and  Libius* 
sons  Heron  and  Epithermus  (?),  are  named  as  architects  by  JuL  Vale- 
rius (de  R.  G.  Alex,  i,  21.  23).  At  the  same  period  lived  CaiLTiB  the 
canal-builder  (Diog.  Laert.  iv,  23.  Strab.  iz.  p.  407.  Steph.  Bya.  a.  ▼. 
'AS9»»i);  SosTHATUs  the  Onidian  was  somewhat  later  (OL  115);  on  his 
hanging  portico,  Hirt,  Qesch.  ii,  160.  AmphUochus,  son  of  Lsgus,  a  cele- 
brated architect  of  Rhodes,  perhaps  also  at  this  period  (Inscr.  in  Clarke's 
Travels  ii,  i.  p.  228).  0. 1,  n.  2545.  Satyrus  the  architect,  Phoenix  the 
machine-maker  under  PtoL  II.  Plin.  xxxvi,  14, 3.  Ctesibiaa  under  PtoL 
Euergetes  II.  Becker*s  Gallus  I.  S.  187. 

3.  On  Alexahdrul,  oomp.  Hirt  ii,  78. 166.  Mannert,  Geogr.  x,  L  p. 
612.  The  city  extended  in  an  oblong  form,  divided  at  a  right  angle  by 
two  main  streets  upwards  of  100  feet  in  breadth,  the  longer  one  stretch- 
ing 30  stadia,  frvm  the  west  gate  which  led  to  the  necropolis,  to  the  east 
gate,  that  of  Ganobus.  About  a  fourth  of  the  whole  was  occupied  by  the 
acropolis  (Bruchion)  on  the  north-east,  with  the  palace,  the  mausoleum 
{aifAa)f  the  museum  and  propylsea  (consisting  of  four  gigantic  pillars  on 
which  arose  a  round  temple  with  a  cupola,  according  to  the  description  in 
Aphthonius,  which  is  however  rather  obscure,  Progymn.  12.  p.  106.  Walz.) 
[On  the  citadel  of  Alexandria  after  Aphthonius  by  Heflfter.  Zeitschr.  f. 
A.  W.  1839.  n.  48.  On  the  so-called  Pompey*s  Pillar,  see  §.  193.  R.  A 
similar  granite  column  ^  next  to  this  one  the  laigest  in  the  world,'*  with- 
out base  and  capital,  37  £  8  in.  high,  5  f.  3  in.  in  diameter  (that  of  Alex- 
andria is  9  feet)  and  in  one  piece,  was  seen  by  Clarke  at  Aleiiandiia  Troas 
on  a  hill  above  the  dty,  and  he  ooigectured  therefore  that  both  were  in- 
tended to  carry  a  statue  of  Alexander.  Trav.  ii.  1.  p.  149.  (iii.  p.  188,  8vo. 
ed.).  This  is  Mrrong,  as  seven  other  columns  of  precisely  the  same  di- 
mensions are  still  to  be  seen  lying  in  the  quarries  not  &r  frt>m  thence, 
and  like  those  of  one  block,  unbroken  and  without  trace  of  a  pedestaL  Sir 
Ch.  Fellows  Asia  Minor,  p.  61  sq.  (Many  of  the  same  kind  lie  in  the  quar- 
ries above  Garystus.)  AbdoUatif  saw  in  Alexandria  four  hundred  columns 
broken  in  two  or  three  pieces,  of  the  same  stone  as  those  enormous  ones, 
and  of  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  size  as  it  would  seem.  AbdolL  tmdoit  par 
Silv.  de  Sacy,  p.  282.] 
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4.  AsnocB  consisted  of  four  ^owns  with  separate  walls,  enclosed  bj  a 
great  wall ;  the  Ist  and  2d  were  built  under  Seleucus  I.,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Orontes,  the  walls  by  the  architect  Xenaous ;  the  3d  under  Seleucus 
IL  and  Antiochus  III.  on  an  island  in  the  river,  yerj  regular  with  streets 
interaeeting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  in  the  northern  portion  the  large 
and  magnificent  palace  of  the  king  with  double  colonnades  behind,  over 
the  wall  of  the  city ;  the  4th  under  Antiochus  lY.  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Stlpion,  which  quarter  of  the  city  comprehended  the  acropolis  and  the 
catacombs,  likewise,  in  the  lower  portion,  the  principal  street  36  stadia 
in  length,  lined  with  two  covered  colonnades  and  intersected  by  another 
of  the  same  description  at  right  angles,  with  triumphal  arches  {rtr^etw- 
XM()atanthe  crossings.  The  author's  Antioohens  Dissertationes  (1834). 

150.  The  more  splendid  fitting  up  of  apartments,  which  1 
▼as  miknown  to  republican  Greece,  such  as  we  afterwards 
find  it  at  Rome,  and  such  as  Vitruvius  describes  it^  certainly 
onginated  at  this  period,  as  can  be  gathered  indeed  from  the 
names  of  the  Cyzican,  Corinthian  and  Egyptian  rooms  (oeci). 
An  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  inventive  magnificence  ^ 
sad  splendour  with  which  the  Dionysian  tent  of  the  second 
snd  tne  Nile-ship  of  the  fourth  Ptolemy  were  fitted  up,  and 
ill  this  merely  lor  single  festal  and  pleasure  partiea    But  ^ 
besides  the  palaces  of  the  rulers  the  mass  of  the  population  in 
the  great  cities  was  cared  for  by  the  erection  of  theatres,  pro- 
bably also  thermiB  and  nymphsea  (§.  292,  1.  4),  and  the  liter- 
ary men  had  their  museums  (§.  292,  5). 

2.  On  the  Dionysian  tent  for  the  pompa  of  Ptolemy  the  Second  (§.  147, 
4.  S44^  5.)  Oallizenus  in  Athen.  y.  p.  196  sq.  Colossal  columns  of  the  form 
of  palms  and  thyrsi ;  on  the  architraves,  under  the  roof  of  the  tent  which 
arose  in  the  form  of  a  cupola  (ov^mviVxa;),  there  were  grottos  in  which 
perstmages  of  Tragedy,  Comedy  and  the  Satyric  Drama,  apparently  living, 
sat  at  table,  Oaylus,  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscr.  xxzi.  p.  96.  Hirt,  s.  170. 
— On  the  Mtufg  dmXttfAwyii  of  Ptolemy  the  lY.,  a  floating  palace,  CaUizenus, 
ilnd.  p.  204.  In  it  there  was  an  obcos  with  Corinthian  capitals  of  ivory 
and  gold ;  the  ivory  reliefs  on  the  golden  frieze,  however,  were  but  of 
ordinary  workmanship ;  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  form  of  a  cupola 
(similar  to  the  Cnidian  chapel,  §.  127, 4)  with  a  marble  image ;  a  Bao- 
chian  hall  with  a  grotto,  a  dining-room  with  Egyptian  columns,  and 
many  things  of  the  kind.  [Alezandrina  belluata  conchyliata  tapetia,  to- 
gether with  peristromata  picta  Campanica,  Plautus  Pseud,  i,  2, 16.] 

151.  This  epoch  was  e<|ually  magnificent  in  its  sepulchral  1 
monuments,  in  which  species  of  edifice  the  Mausoleum  of  the 
Garian  queen  Artemisia^  even  before  the  time  of  Alexander, 
challen^d  emulation.    Even  the  funeral  piles  destined  for  3 
the  flames,  were  at  this  period  sometimes  rused  to  a  towering 
height)  with  a  senseless  waste  of  money  and  art 

1.  Mausolus  died  106,  4.  Pytheus  (§.  109,  iiL)  and  Satyrus,  the 
architects  of  his  monument.  An  almost  square  building  (412  f.)  with  a 
peristyle  (25  yards  high)  supported  a  pyramid  of  24  steps ;  on  which 
stood  a  quadriga,  aere-vacuo  pendentia  Mausolea,  Martialis  de  spectac.  1. 
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Ileight  of  the  whole  104  f.  Reliefs  on  the  frie2e  bj  Bryaxis,  Leochares, 
Scopas,  Timotheus  (Pr&xiteles  according  to  Yitruvius)  of  which  there  are 
still  probably  remains  on  the  citadel  of  Budrun.  (Of  these  relie&,  partly 
Amazonum  battles,  there  is  some  account  in  B.  Palton*s  Antiq.  and 
Views  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  L.  1791.  Appendix  ;  Ionian  Antiq.  u.  pi.  2 
add.  in  the  2d  ed.  [Five  pieces  were  brought  to  London  in  1846.  They 
contain  22  groups  which  are  described  by  Ulrichs  in  €(erhard*s  Archieol. 
Zeitung  1847,  S.  169-176,  and  Gerhard  ibid.  177-185  gives  an  acooont 
of  the  Mausoleum  after  Chas.  Newton  in  the  Classical  Museum  zvL  comp. 
W.  R.  Hamilton  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature  1847.  ii.  p. 
5251-257. 308.]  On  a  beautiful  Caryatid  torso  likewise  from  thence,  Bullet, 
d.  Inst.  1832.  pi.  168).  See  Caylus,  M6m.  de  TAc.  zxvi.  t».  321.  Chois. 
Gouff.  Voy.  Pitt.  i.  pL  98.  Hirt,  s.  70.  Tf.  10, 14.  Philo  de  septem  orbis 
spectac.  c.  4  and  in  Orelli's  Ed.  p.  127.  Leonis  Allatii  diatr.  and  p.  133  Cuper. 
de  nummo  Mausoleum  Artem.  ezhib.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  Rec.  de  Dis- 
sert. 1.  A  similar  monument  at  Mylasa,  R.  Rochette  in  the  Joum.  dea 
6av.  1837.  p.  202.  This  form  of  monument  is  to  be  found  widely  diffused 
in  Syria ;  similar  to  it  was  the  tomb  erected  in  Palestine  about  the  160th 
Olympiad,  by  the  high  priest  Simon  to  his  father  and  brothers,— «  build- 
ing surrounded  with  columns  and  serving  as  a  foundation  to  seven  py- 
ramids. Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  6. 

2.  The  S(M;alled  Monument  of  Hephssstion  was  only  a  funeral  pile 
(w^a,  Died,  xvii,  115)  ingeniously  and  fantastically  constructed  by  Deino- 
crates  in  pyramidal  terraces  (for  12,000  talents  1).  The  pyre  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  (Athen.  v.  p.  206)  described  by  Timseus  was  probably  similar, 
and  the  roffi  of  the  Cesars  on  coins  present  the  same  fiindamental  form. 
Comp.  §.  294,  7.  Ste  Croix,  Examen  p.  472.  Caylus,  Hist,  de  TAc.  dea 
Inscr.  xxxi.  p.  76.  Q.  de  Quincy,  Mto.  de  Tlnst.  Royal  iv.  p.  395.  Hon. 
Restitu^s  ii.  p.  105. 

1  152.  Mechanics,  however,  the  favourite  science  of  the 
period,  showed  itself  still  more  worthy  of  admiration,  in  large 
and  curiously  constructed  chariots,  in  boldly  devised  warlike 
machines,  and,  above  all,  gigantic  ships  with  which  the  princes 

2  of  Egypt  and  Sicily  tried  to  outdo  one  another.  Hydraulics 
was  applied  to  manifold  water-works  with  equal  succesa 

1.  On  the  state-chariot  {A^fAciftet^a)  for  Alexander's  body,  Hist,  de 
TAcad.  des  Inscr.  xxxi,  p.  86.  Ste  Croix  p.  511.  Q.  de  Quincy,  M6m.  de 
rinst.  Roy.  iv.  p.  315.  Mon.  Restitu^s  ii.  p.  1. — ^The  bdeaguering  ma- 
chine of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Helepolis,  built  by  Epimachus,  frus- 
trated by  Diognetus,  01. 119, 1.  About  the  same  time  (Yitruv.  vii.  Prsaf.), 
perhaps,  however  already  under  the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  Philo 
built  for  the  Athenians  the  large  ship-houses.  The  machines  of  Archi- 
medes at  Syracuse,  01.  141,  3.  The  Tarentine  machine-builder  Hera- 
clides,  inventor  of  the  Sambuoa,  contemporaneous.  Polyb.  yi",  4. 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  634.  Poly»n«  v,  17. — Enormous  ship  of  Ptolemy  the 
Fourth  with  40  banks  of  oars.  Hiero  the  Second's  great  ship  with  3 
decks  and  20  banks  of  oars,  built  by  Archias  of  Corinth,  and  launched  by 
Archimedes. — There  are  a  few  details  on  the  history  of  mechanics  among 
the  Greeks  (there  is  a  great  deal  unknown)  in  Kfistner's  Gesch.  der 
Mathematik  iL  s.  98.    Comp.  Hirt,  ii.  s.  259. 
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8.  GtedbioB  of  Alexandria,  under  Ptol.  YII.  His  pupil  Heron  the  hy- 
dnulist. 

153.    It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  temple-archi-  1 
tecture  also  was  by  no  means  neglected  at  a  time  which  took 
so  much  delight  in  building,  and  which  moreover  liberally  in- 
dulged in  magnificent  display  towards  the  god&     The  Corin-  2 
thian  order  now  became  more  and  more  common,  and  took 
its  place  among  the  chosen  and  established  forms  which  the 
Roman  artists  retained.    But  all  the  stately  edifices  erected  3 
by  the  Greek  rulers  in  the  east,  as  well  as  Grecian  civilization 
itself,  have  vanished  and  scarcely  left  a  vestige  behind;  Athens  4 
alone,  which  now  did  little  by  its  own  exertions,  but  was 
emulously  adorned  by  foreign  monarchs,  has  still  some  traces 
remaining. 

8.  At  this  time  it  was  a  &vourite  practice  to  adorn  the  Corinthian 
capitals  with  foliage  of  gilded  bronzej  as  in  the  Museum  at  Alexandria 
(Aphthonius).    Comp.  §.  160,  Rem.  2. 

3.  Templbs  of  tbb  Pbsiod.  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  at  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  amphiprostyle,  with  internal  colonnades  (Jo. 
Ghryaost.  de  Babyla  o.  Julianum  c.  17.  21).  Temple  of  Bel  and  Atergatia 
(Zeus  and  Hera)  at  Hierapolis  or  Bambyce,  buUt  by  Stratonice  (about 
123)y  the  model  of  Palmyra.  Over  the  naos  arose  the  thalamos  (the 
choir) ;  the  walls  and  roof  were  entirely  gilded.    Lucian,  De  Dea  Syria. 

Probably  to  this  time  also  belonged  all  the  important  buildings  at 
Cjzicus,  especially  the  temple,  according  to  Dio  Oass.  Ixz,  4,  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  all  temples,  with  monolith  (?)  columns  76  feet 
high  and  24  in  circumference.  [Similar  monoliths  §.  149.  R.  3.]  This  is 
perhaps  the  magnificent  temple  of  Zeus  whose  marble  seams  were  marked 
by  gold  threads  (Plin.  xxxvi,  22).  An  earthquake  destroyed  it  under 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  restored  it  in  honour  of  Hadrian.  See  Aristides, 
Paneg.  Oyzic.  L  p.  241.  Malalas,  p.  119.  Yen.  The  temple  of  ApoUonis 
at  CyzicuB  was  built  by  Attains  II.,  one  of  her  four  sons,  after  OL  155, 3; 
comp.  §.  157,  2.  Regarding  the  plan  of  Oyzicus  (it  was  similar  to  that  of 
Garihage,  Rhodes  and  Massalia),  Plin.  ibid.  Strab.  ziL  p.  575.  xiv.  p.  053 ; 
the  mins  have  not  been  yet  properly  investigated  (Renouard  de  Bussidres, 
Lettres  sur  TOrient  i.  p.  165.  pL  11). 

Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Syracuse  built  by  Hiero  the  Second. 
Diodor.  xvi,  83.    Cic.  Yerr.  iv,  53.    [Serradifalco  iv.  tav.  28  sq.  p.  153.] 

The  Doric  ruin  at  Halicamassus  (Chois.  Gk)uff.  i.  pi.  99  sq.)  perhaps 
bebnging  to  the  time  after  Mausolus,  shows  the  order  in  its  decline ;  it 
is  without  character.  [At  Cnidos  a  Corinthian  pseudoperipteral  prostyle, 
Ion.  Ant.  iii.  ch.  1.  pL  5  sqq.,  a  Doric  temple,  about  200  years  before  Christ 
(p.  30)  pL  26;  at  Aphrodisius  Ibid.  ch.  2  a  Corinthian,  pi.  23.  A  Corin- 
thian temple  at  Labranda,  Fellows  Asia  Minor,  p.  261,  perhaps  later.] 

4.  At  Athens  edifioes  were  reared  by  the  kings  (Gymnasion  of  PtoL 
II.;  Portico  of  Eumenes,  and  of  Attains,  an  Odeion  of  the  Ptolemies)), 
aboFe  all  Antiochos  Epiphanes,  who,  about  the  153d  Olympiad,  caused 
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the  temple  of  Zeus  OiympiuB  (§.  80,  i,  4)  to  be  changed  into  the  OorinthiMi 
style  by  Oossutias  a  Roman  (0.  1. 363.  oomp.  p.  433) ;  howeyer  it  was  first 
completed  by  Hadrian.  Stuart  iiL  ch.  2.  Comp.  Ersch  Encyd.  Attika 
s.  233.  At  a  later  period  Ariobarzanes  II.  of  Cappadoda  renewed  the 
Odeion  of  Perides  which  was  burnt  173,  3,  by  Aristion.  The  architects 
were  0.  and  M.  Stallius  and  Menalippus.  0.  I.  357.  The  octagonal 
hordogio  building  of  Andronicus  Oyrrhestes  with  peculiar  Oorinthiaa 
oolumns  also  belongs  to  this  time.  Stuart  L  ch.  3.  Hirt,  s.  152.  There 
was  at  Rome  an  imitation  of  it,  but  with  12  figures  of  the  winds.  See 
Polenus,  Exercit.  YitruT.  ii,  2.  p.  179.  [Magnificent  gymnasia  in  Asia 
Minor,  §.  292.  R.  2.] 


3.   THB  PLASnO  ABT. 


1  154  Together  with  the  immediate  scholars  of  Praxiteles, 
the  Sicyonian  school  in  an  especial  manner  flourished  from 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  till  the  120th  Olympiad  and 
even  somewhat  later.  In  it  brass-casting  was  practised  in 
its  ancient  perfection  and  noble  style,  by  Euthycrates,  indeed, 
with  more  severity  {amterius)  than  the  taste  of  the  time  ap- 

2  proved    According  to  historical  accounts  the  art  of  brass- 

3  casting  afterwards  died  out  (ceuatit  deinde  ars) ;  and  although 
for  a  while  very  meritorious  statuaries  were  still  active  in 
Asia  Minor,  vet  casting  in  brass,  and  art  in  general  were 
visibly  declining,  till  at  the  end  of  this  period,  by  the  study  of 
earlier  works,  a  restoration  of  art  was  brought  about  at  Athens^ 
which  coincided  with  the  ascendancy  of  Greek  taste  at  Rome. 

Plastic  artists  of  this  period,  whose  time  is  known:  AiistodemuSy 
brass-caster,  118.  Evttchidss  of  Sicyon,  a  scholar  of  Lysippus,  brass- 
caster  and  painter,  120.  Dahippus  and  Beda,  sons  and  scholars  of  Ly- 
sippns,  EuTHTCBATSS  and  Phoenix,  scholars  of  Lysippus,  brass-castera^ 
120.  Zeiudades,  a  scholar  of  Silanion,  brass-caster,  120  (oomp.  Welcker 
in  the  Konstblatt  1827.  No.  82).  Detondas  of  Sicyon,  bras^-caster,  120. 
Polyeactus,  brass-caster  at  Athens,  about  120  (?).  Ghabbs  of  Lindus, 
scholar  of  Lysippus,  125i — 125.  Praxiteles,  the  younger,  brass-caster, 
123  (in  the  Testament  of  Theophrastes?).  ^tion  (Eetion)  of  Amphipo- 
lis,  carver,  about  124  (Theoc.  Ep.  7.  Oallimach.  Ep.  25).  Tisiobatbs  of 
Bioyon,  a  scholar  of  Euthycrates,  sculptor,  125.  Piston,  brass-caster, 
contemporary  of  Tidcrates  (1).  Oantharus  of  Sicyon,  scholar  of  Euty- 
chides,  sculptor,  125.  Hermocles  of  Rhodes,  brass-caster,  125.  Ptbo- 
MAOHUS,  brass-caster  and  painter,  125  (15K)  according  to  Pliny)  till  135 
(comp.  §.  157*).  Xenocrates,  scholar  of  Tisiorates  (or  Euthycrates), 
brass-caster,  130.  Isigonus,  Stratonicus,  Antiochus  [rather  Antigonus, 
from  Plin.  xxxiv,  8,  84  Sillig],  brass-casters,  about  135  and  later.  Mioon, 
son  of  Niceratus,  of  Syracuse,  brass-caster,  142.  iBginetes,  plastes,  144. 
Stadieus  150.  Alexandrus,  son  of  king  Perseus,  toreutes,  153  (Plutarch 
Paulus  37).  Antheus,  Callistratus,  Polydes,  Athenssus  (1),  Oallixenus, 
Pythocles,  Pytiiias,  and  Timocles  and  Timarohides,  the  sons  of  Polydes 
(Paus.  z>  34,  3.  4.)y  brass-casters,  also  inpart  sculptors,  155.    The  song  of 
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inmarehideB,  soulpton,  158.  See  §.  159  [A  series  of  Bhodian  brass-easten 
was  disoovexed  by  L.  Ross  on  the  acropolis  of  Lindas,  partly  from  Soli,  Qttr 
Ijmna  and  other  places,  Arohimenidas,  Epicharmus,  fiither  and  son,  Xeno^ 
MnamtimuB,  Peithandms,  Protus,  Pythooritus,  Sosipatrus,  all  of  whom  he  . 
places  before  the  time  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  the  majority  even 
pretty  ftr  back  into  the  Macedonian  period.  N.  Rhein.  Mus.  iv.  S.  161  f.] 

155.    The  Rhodian  school  was  an  immediate  off-shoot  1 
&om  the  school  of  Lysippus  at  Sicyon ;  Chares  of  Lindus,  a 
scholar  of  Lysippus,  executed  the  largest  of  the  hundred  co- 
lossi of  the  sun  at  Rhodea    As  the  Rhodian  eloquence  was  2 
more  flowery  than  the  Attic,  and  more  allied  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Asiatic,  we  may  readily  believe  that  the  plastic  art 
likewise  at  Rhodes  was  distinguished  from  that  of  Athens  by 
the  striving  after  dazzling  effect    Rhodes  flourished  most  3 
irom  the  time  of  the  siege  by  Demetrius  (119,  1)  till  it  was 
laid  waste  by  Cassius  (184,  2);  at  this  time  also  the  island 
may  probably  have  been  most  a  centre  of  the  arts. 

1.  The  Oolossns  was  70  Greek  cubits  in  height,  cast  in  separate  parts, 
said  to  be  of  the  metal  of  Helepolis,  executed  from  122, 1.  to  125, 1.  It 
stood  near  the  harbour,  but  not  over  the  entrance— only  till  the  earth- 
quake, 139, 1.  (Thus  according  to  the  chronographers ;  but  according 
to  Polybins  v,  88,  the  earthquake  took  place  before  138,  2 ;  in  that  case 
the  statue  must  also  have  been  executed  somewhat  earlier).  See  Plin. 
xxxiv,  7, 18.  Philo  of  Byzantium,  De  vii.  mundi  miraculis  (evidently  a 
later  work  by  a  rhetorician)  c.  4.  p.  15.  together  with  AUatius*  and 
0relli*8  Remarks,  p.  97 — 109.  Caylus,  M^m.  de  TAc.  Inscr.  xxiv.  p.  360. 
Yon  Hammer,  Topograph.  Ansichten  von  Rhodos,  s.  64.  On  the  other 
colossi,  Menrs.  Rhod.>i,  16.  The  Jupiter  of  Lysippus  at  Tarentum  40 
cubits  high. 

3.  Hermocles  the  Rhodian  executed  the  brazen  statue  of  the  eunuch 
Oombabus ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  numerous  other  statues 
of  heroes  and  kings  in  the  temple  at  Hierapolis  were  also  by  him. 

15&  To  this  time,  then,  probably  belongs  the  Laocoon:  a  1 
miracle  of  art  as  regards  the  noble  and  refined  taste  in  the 
solution  of  so  difficult  a  problem,  and  the  profound  science  dis- 
played in  the  execution,  but  evidently  calculated  for  dazzling 
effect  and  exhibition  of  skill,  and  of  a  certain  theatrical  cha- 
racter compared  with  the  works  of  earlier  ages.  At  the  same  2 
time  the  pathos  in  this  }»x>duction  appears  to  be  worked  up  as 
high  as  tne  taste  of  the  ancient  world  and  the  nature  of  the 
plastic  art  could  ever  admit,  and  much  higher  than  the  time 
of  Phidias  would  have  allowed. 

I.  Plin.  xxxvi,  4, 11 :  Laocoon,  qui  est  in  Titi  Imp.  domo,  opus  om- 
nibus et  pictursB  et  statuarisd  artis  pneponendum  (i.  e.  a  work  of  sculpture 
of  such  boldness,  in  composition  as  brass-casting  and  painting  can  hardly 
attain).  £x  uno  lapide  eum  et  liberos  draconumque  mirabiles  nexus  de 
oonsilii  sententia  fecere  summi  artifices,  Agesander  et  Polydorus  et 

I 
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Athenodorofi  RHodii  (Athenodoros  was  the  8on  of  Agesander,  aooording 
to  an  inscription).  Similiter  (vis.  also  de  oonailii  sententia)  Palatinas 
Cnss.  domos,  etc.  Discovered  in  1506  in  the  ne^bourhood  of  the  baths 
of  Titns;  in  six  pieces ;  the  right  ann  restored  after  models  bj  GioT. 
Agnolo.  Some  portions  of  the  sons  are  also  new.  Race.  1.  M.  PioOL  ii, 
39.  Piranesi,  Statue.  M.  Fran^.  iv,  1.  M.  BoiiilL  ii,  15.  A  pyramidal 
group  arranged  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  secondary  figures  also  subordi- 
nated according  to  size,  as  in  Niobe.  Three  acts  of  the  same  tragedy ; 
the  father  in  the  middle,  in  whom  energy  and  patkoi  at  the  highest  pitch. 
Antique  heads  of  Laoooon  in  the  ooUectioa  of  Prince  Arensberg,  and  at 
Bologna  [in  the  Villa  Litta  at  Lainata  near  Milan].  Winckelm.  W.  vi, 
1.  8.  101  ff.  comp.  iL  s.  203  ff.  Heyne  Antiq.  Aufii  iL  s.  1.  Lessing's 
Laocoon.  Propylasen  Bd.  i  St.  1.  Thiersch  Epochen,  s.  322.  The  head 
of  the  Duke  of  Arensberg  at  Brussels,  in  the  Mon.  d.  Inst,  ii,  416,  comp, 
Schom  Annali  ix.  p.  153.,  on  that  at  Milan  p.  160.  [The  former  is  not 
antique,  Das.  Akad.  Kunstmiis.  at  Bonn  1841.  S.  14;  the  Famesian  head 
referred  to  by  Winckelmann  seems  to  represent  Capaneus.] 

1  157.  The  Famesian  Bull,  the  work  of  Tralliaa  artists, 
which  was  brought  from  Rhodes  to  Rome,  also  appears  to  be- 
long to  the  Rhodiian  school    It  is  outwardly  imposing  indeed, 

2  but  without  a  satisfying  spiritual  import  The  representation 
of  the  scene  was  at  that  time  a  favourite  subject  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  temple  of  ApoUonia 
at  Cyzicus  (§.  153),  whose  reliefs,  representing,  in  numerous 
mythological  and  historical  groups,  examples  of  the  piety  of 
sons  toward  their  mothers,  are  deserving  of  notice  as  a  work 
of  fine  conception  and  skilful  invention  towards  the  end  of 
this  period. 

1.  Plin.  zxzri,  4, 10 :  Zethus  et  Amphion  ae  Diroe  et  tauros,  vin- 
culnmque,  ex  eodem  lapide,  Bhodo  advecta  opera  Apollonii  et  TauriscL 
Probably  restored  even  at  the  time  of  Garaoalla,  then  again  in  modem 
times,  and  overloaded  with  unsuitable  figures  (such  as  Antiope  [f]).  Pira- 
nesi,  Statue.  [QaL  Myth.  pL  140.  Olarac  pL  811.  811  St.]  Mafiei,  Baco. 
48.  Winckehn.  W.  vi,  1.  s.  128  flf.  (comp.  ii  s.  233.)  vii.  s.  190.  Heyne, 
Antiq.  Aufs.  ii.  s.  182.  Fr.  Paganuzzi,  Sopra  la  mole  soultoria  volg.  den. 
il  Toro  Famese.  [The  author's  Annali  ix.  p.  287 — 92.  Two  mural  paint* 
ings  and  other  monuments  in  Avellino  Descriz.  di  una  Casa  di  Pompei 
1843.  p.  40.  Welcker  Alte  Denkm.  5,  352-370.] 

2.  The  same  group  on  a  coin  of  Thyatira,  Eokhel  N.  Aneod.  tb.  15, 1, 
and  probably  also  at  Antioch,  Malalas,  p.  99.  Yen. — ^It  is  also  described 
in  the  Epigr.  on  the  Oyzican  Beliefs,  Anthol.  PaL  iii  (Ays  xmi  l»  r«v^/o 
iMft^a«T9rf  5/«A«jM»  9U^»,  S^^a  "UfAAf  trv^  r^ff^f  xmrd  £vX^;^ov).     These 

reliefs  (ori/Xo^'/f  «m«,  the  way  in  whidi  they  were  put  on  is  dLfficuU  to 
determine)  represented,  for  example :  Dionysus  conducting  Semele  to 
Olympus,  Telephus  discovering  Auge,  Pytho  slain  by  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
down  to  the  Oatannan  brothers,  deobis  and  Biton,  and  Bomulus  and 
Bemus.  On  the  subjects,  comp.  especially  Polyb.  zziii,  18.  As  to  the 
rest,  Yisoonti,  Iscr.  Triopee,  p.  122.  Jacobs,  Exa  Grit,  in  Soriptt.  Yet. 
iL  p.  139.  Animadv.  ad  Anth.  iii,  iii  p.  620.  [HaU.  Litt.  Zeit.  183(1 
Oct.  S.  226  f.    Letronne  Append,  aux  Lettres  d'un  antiqu.  p.  85.] 
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157.*    Before  this,  Pyromachus  had  acquired  at  Pergamus  1 
the  chief  renown  as  an  artist     He  made  a  famous  statue  of 
Esculapius  in  the  splendid  temple  of  that  deity  there.     He  2 
-^as  the  first  of  the  artists  who  celebrated  the  victories  of  At- 
tains the  First  and  Eumenes  the  Second  over  the  Celts  by 
groups  of  brazen' statues,  to  which  some  famous  statues  of  an- 
tiqoity,  distinguished  for  impressive  and  affecting  representa- 
tion, are  indebted  for  their  first  origin.     An  eminent  school  of  i 
artists  seems  to  have  flourished  contemporaneously  at  Ephesus, 
at  that  time  a  rich  and  prosperous  city,  and  to  have  repre- 
sented amilar  battle-scenes;  of  which  an  excellent  £^>ecimen9 
worthy  of  Lysippian  models^  is  still  preserved  to  n& 

1.  On  Pyromachus'  Pxboahxviav  Esculapius,  Poljb.  zxxii,  25.  Dio< 
dor.  Exc.  p.  568.  together  with  Yalesius  and  Wesseling.  We  can  recog- 
nise the  figoie  with  tolerable  certainty  as  the  most  usual  representation 
of  the  god  on  numerous  coins  of  Pergamus,  (Ohoia.  GouS.  Toy.  Pitt.  iL 
pL  5)  ;  the  statue,  Gkd.  di  Fir.  27,  corresponds  most  with  it^  and  many 
others  also,  but  less  accurately.    Oomp.  §.  394. 

5L  With  regard  to  these  Cxiffic  battlbs,  Plln.  xxziv,  19.  The  De- 
feat of  the  Celts,  which  was  dedicated  by  Attalus  at  Athens,  was  also  a 
group  of  statues  (Pans,  i,  25,  2.  oomp.  with  Plut.  Anton.  60).  R.  Ro- 
chette  8ur  les  represent  d* Atlas,  p.  40,  takes  these  for  reliefs,  and  distin- 
guishes from  them  the  group  of  statues  in  Plutarch.  To  these,  in  the 
first  place,  belongs,  in  all  probability,  the  dtiko  Gladiator,  who  indeed 
pats  us  in  mind  of  Otesilaus'  wdnenUtu  defUdens  (Plin.  xxxiv,  19, 14),  but 
18  distinctly  shown  to  be  a  Celt  by  his  moustache,  the  arrangement  of 
his  liair,  the  chain  round  his  ne<&,  &o.  Kibby,  (Osserv.  sopra  la  statua 
Tolg.  app.  O  Gladiator  moribundo.  R.  1821),  building  on  Propertius'  de- 
■cripiion  of  the  Palatine  gates  of  ivory  (ii,  31),  brought  the  figure  into 
connexion  with  the  destruction  of  the  Gauk ;  but  it  would  have  suited 
still  better  as  the  comer  figure  in  one  of  these  battle-scenes.  See  R. 
Boehette  in  the  Bulletin  UniyerSel,  Set.  vii.  1830.  k<At.  Welcker  Rhein. 
Mas.  i.  8.  629.  [Das.  Alcad.  Eunstmus.  in  Bonn,  2d  ed.  S.  80.  A  gladiator 
in  the  posture  in  which  he  has  fallen,  according  to  Gdttling  Thusnelda 
and  Thumelicus,  8. 16  f.]  In  the  M.  Capit.  iii,  67,  Piranesi,  Stat.  36, 
Maflo,  Race.  65.  M.  Fran9.  ii,  22.  A  similar  torso  at  Dresden,  n.  298. 
Leplat,  pL  79.  Further  also,  according  to  the  supposition  of  R.  Rocheite, 
the  group  in  the  villa  Ludovisi,  called  AaaiA  and  Pjstus,  representing  a 
barbarian  killing  his  wife  and  himself  to  escape  captivity.  Piranesi  9. 
Maflfei  60.  61.  oomp.  Heyne,  Yorlesungen,  s.  240.  [Garac,  pL  825.  No^ 
2072,- as  Macareus  and  Canaoe.] 

3.  The  THBES  AoASiAS  OF  Ephssus  (Agasias,  son  of  Dositheus,  on  the 
Boighese  Gladiator;  Agasias,  son  of  Menophilus,  about  100  years  before 
Christ,  C.  I.  2285.  b. ;  and  Agasias  as  father  of  Heraclides,  on  a  statue 
in  the  Louvre  411,  still  pretty  distinctly  recognisable)  point  out  olearl/ 
that  the  name  Agasias  was  customary  in  a  family  of  artists  at  Ephesus, 
or  had  beo(Hno  fiunous  there  through  a  great  master.  The  Borohisb 
Glabiatob  in  the  Louvre  304  (according  to  a  notion  of  Lessing's  a  Cha- 
hriasy  according  to  Mongez,  Mto.  de  rinst.  Nat.  Litt.  ii.  p.  43  [p.  423— 
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69.],  an  atUete,  aocording  to  Gibelin,  ibid,  iy,  p.  492,  and  Hirt,  a  player 
at  ball,  aocording  to  Q.  de  Quincy,  M6m.  de  Tlnst.  Roy.  iv.  p.  165,  a  hop- 
litodromos)  ia  most  probably  a  warrior  with  shield  and  lanoe  warding 
off  a  horseman,  and  was  perhaps  taken  by  Agasias  from  a  larger  battle- 
group  in  order  to  finish  it  with  particular  refinement  of  art.  Maffei, 
Raoo.  76.  Piranesi,  Stat.  13.  M.  Roy.  i,  8.  Glarac,  pL  304.  oomp.  §.  328^ 
4.    The  so-called  Jasou  (§.  412)  might  also  come  in  here. 

1  158.  In  the  cities  where  the  Macedonian  rulers  resided, 
the  temple  statues,  however,  were  executed  more  after  the 
model  of  earlier  works  of  celebrity  than  according  to  more 

2  modem  ideas  of  artists.    On  the  contrary,  the  task  most  fre- 

Siently  imposed  on  artists  at  that  time — ^the  glorification  of 
e  kings  by  portrait  statues — gave  occasion  to  many  new 
and  ingenious  productions,  especially  as  the  identification  of 
the  princes  with  particular  deities  in  form  of  body,  costume, 

3  and  attributes,  afforded  great  scope  to  the  artistic  fancy.  In 
the  first  generations  after  Alexander  there  were  still  doubt- 
less produced  many  works  of  the  kind,  conceived  in  the  noble 
and  grand  style  of  Lysippus;  but  it  can  be  very  plainly  seen 
from  the  coins  of  these  dynasties  how  soon  the  portrait  repre- 
sentations of  the  Seleucidse,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  kings  of 
Macedonia,  degenerated  into  mean  and  insignificant  effigies. 

4  At  the  same  time  flattery,  which  was  carried  to  an  extrava- 
gant height,  often  prescnbed  the  most  precipitate  execution ; 
nay,  they  were  satisfied  with  merely  changing  the  heads  or 

5  the  inscriptions  on  existing  statues.  With  the  likenesses  of 
the  rulers  were  often  also  combined  statues  of  the  city-god- 
desses (Tu;^a/  ir6X€uv) ;  a  species  of  figures  which  were  at  that 
time  very  prevalent,  and  which  could  be  individualized  in  an 
interesting  manner,  by  a  regard  to  localities  and  productionsL 

1.  The  Daphnnan  Apollo  of  Bryazis,  a  colossal  acrolith  (§.  84),  was 
very  similar  to  the  Palatine  Apollo  of  Soopas,  only  that  he  poured  out  a 
libation  from  a  goblet  with  the  right  hand.  The  Olympian  Zeus  which 
was  erected  at  Daphne  by  Antiochus  the  Fourth  was  in  material  and 
form  quite  a  copy  of  that  of  Phidias.  See  the  author's  Antiochenss  Dis- 
sert, i,  17,  24.  The  chief  statue  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria  is  ascribed  in 
Clemens,  Protr.  p.  14.  Sylb.  (the  account  is  very  confused)  to  Bryazis, 
and  by  JuL  Valerius  i,  35.  to  the  architect  Parmenion. 

2.  In  the  divine  costume  of  the  kings  Alexander  was  the  model  of 
the  Macedonian  dynasties ;  he  even  appeared  in  his  later  days  some- 
times adorned  with  the  drapery  and  horns  of  Zeus  Ammon,  and  some- 
times with  the  lion's  hide  and  club  of  Hercules  (Athen.  xii.  p.  637),  and 
wished  also  to  be  represented  by  the  artists  in  that  manner  (Clemens, 
Protr.  4.  p.  16.  Sylb.  comp.  Pans,  v,  24,  3).  I  have  no  doubt  therefore 
that,  Ist,  the  h^td  with  the  horn  of  Ammon  and  the  diadem  on  the 
beautiful  coins  of  Lysimachus,  which  is  to  be  found  on  later  coins  of 
the  Macedonian  nation  at  the  time  of  the  Romans,  with  the  legend 
'AAf£»ir)^ov,  and  Sid,  the  head  with  the  lion's  hide,  with  features  more  or 
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less  xeeembliiig,  on  the  ooins  of  many  cities  of  Asia  and  some  in  Europe^ 
during  Alexander's  reign,  and  afterwards  on  those  of  the  Macedonian  na* 
tion  with  the  same  legend,  and  copied  exactly  on  later  contomiati  (Eck- 
hd,  D.  N.  YiiL  p.  289),  must  represent  Alexander.    Alexander  with  the 
bide  of  an  elephant  on  a  coin  of  Apollonia  in  Caria,  and  of  Ptolemy  the 
Isi  (like  Demetrius  of  India  in  later  times)  is  an  ingenious  modification 
of  the  latter  idea.    See  on  this  question  Eckhel,  D.  N.  ii.  p.  108  (with  him 
Ameth.  Wien.  Jahrb.  xlvii.  s.  171,  against  Alexander  with  the  lion's  hide), 
Yisconti,  Iconogr.  ii.  p.  43  (in  favour,  with  limitations),  Chois.  Gouff.  Yoy. 
Pitt.  iL  p.  41,  Stieglitz  Ardi&ol.  Unterhalt.  ii.  s.  107,  especially  the  more 
recent  investigations  of  Oadalv^e  Becueil  des  M6d.  p.  107,  260,  and  Cou- 
mn6rj  Yoy.  dims  la  Mac6d.  i.  p.  229.  pL  3 — 6.  comp.  Mionnet  Suppl.  iL 
pL  8.  iii.  pL  10.  D.  A.  K.  Tf.  39.    After  Alexander,  Demetrius  Polioroe- 
tes^  a  new  son  of  Dionysus  and  Poseidon,  was  represented  with  the  horns 
€f  a  bull  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  god  of  the  sea  (thus  on  a  Hercula- 
nean  bronze,  Yisconti  ii.  p.  58.  pL  40,  3.  4)  ;  in  like  manner  Seleucus  the 
First  (Appian  Syr.  57.    Libanius  T.  L  p.  301.    Beiske,  on  coins)  and  At- 
tains the  First  (Pans,  x,  15,  2)  as  rctv^xt^g;  many  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  with  goats'  horns  on  account  of  the  legends  of  Caranus  (Yiac.  iL 
p.  61.  69.  341) ;  the  princes  sumamed  Epiphanes  especially  with  the  rays 
of  Helius,  but  others  also  (Yisc.  ii.  p.  337).  Lysimachus'  figure  was  quite 
like  that  of  Hercules  (AnthoL  Pal  iL  p.  654.  Plan,  iv,  100). 

3.  There  is  in  the  Louvre  (No.  680)  a  fragment  of  a  bust,  in  a  grand 
style,  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (whose  fine  and  noble  aspect,  according 
to  Pint.  Dem.  2,  no  artist  could  approach).  On  the  whole,  the  busts  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander  are  rare ;  the  name  of  Ptolemy  is  often  in- 
correctly applied ;  Yisconti  only  assigns  two  Herculanean  bronze  busts 
to  Ptolemy  the  First  and  his  queen  Berenice,  pL  52, 3.  4.  6.  7.  Busts  less 
to  be  relied  on,  Antich.  di  Ercolano  v.  tv.  61  sqq.  M.  Bprb.  vii,  12.  Spec. 
of  ancient  Sculpture  ii,  40,  41.  Arsinoe  U,  39.  a  female  Ptolemy.  Musa 
!H»  Ov^eufia,  consort  of  Phraates  lY.  on  coins,  B.  Bochette  deux  SuppL 
It  la  Notice  sur  quelques  Mdd.  Qr.  de  rois  de  la  Bactriane  et  de  Tlnde. 
p.  61  sq. 

4.  The  360  (or,  according  to  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  37.  p.  122,  even  1500) 
statues  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  are  well  known.  The  fctT»f^dfAi^u9 
(which  was  practised  even  on  pictures  of  Apelles  in  the  time  of  the  Oesars, 
Flin.  XXXV,  36, 16)  and  fAtrety^a^up  (Pausanias'  indignation  thereat,  1, 
2,  4.  comp.  Slebelis,  18,  3.  ii,  9,  7.  17,  3)  was  usual  at  least  in  Athens  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Antony  (Plut.  Anton.  60),  but  especially  in  Bhodes, 
according  to  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  31 C  Pod/«MV)>  p<  569  sqq.  comp.  37  {Ko^tp^teuUi)^ 
p.  121.  &.  KOhler,  Munchn.  Denkschr.  vL  s.  207^  Winckehn.  W.  vi^  L 
8.  285.    B5ttiger  Andeut.  &  212. 

£.  The  Tyche,  or  female  genius  of  Antioch,  executed  by  Eutychides, 
was  a  richly  draped  woman  with  a  mural  crown,  sitting  on  a  rock  (the 
bill  of  Silpion)  in  a  negligent  posture,  holding  ears  of  com  or  a  palm  in 
her  right  hand.  At  her  fSeet  arose  with  half  his  body  the  river  Orontes 
in  the  foma  of  a  youth.  Around  her  stood  Seleucus  and  Antiochus 
crowning  her;  it  was  within  a  little  open  temple  with  four  columns 
{TiT^axtwtop).  Yisconti,  PioCL  iii.  p.  72.  tv.  46.  [Clarac  pL  767.  No.  1906. 
of  which  there  is  a  smaller  repetition  in  the  Yatican,  one  in  the  Yigna 
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OampuiA  at  Borne,  and  a  miniatare  oopj  in  broiUEe  in  the  CoU^um  Bo- 
maniim].  Diss.  Antioch.  i,  lA.  A  great  many  dtj-goddesaes  of  Asia 
were  copied  from  this  one. — In  the  Tychioon  of  Alexandria  (as  it  appears) 
the  goddess  of  Fortune  stood  in  the  middle  crowning  the  Earth,  and 
the  latter  Alexander,  Libanius  iy.  p.  1113.  Beiske.  In  the  temple  of 
Homer,  erected  by  Ptolemy  the  Fourth,  his  reputed  native  (nties  [sevea 
in  number]  stood  around  the  throne  of  the  baid.  JfiUan  Y.  H.  xiii,  21. 
comp.  §.  405. 

1  159.  In  these  seats  of  royalty  were  made  an  immense 
number  of  ingeniously  embossed  and  engraved  vessels;  Syria» 
Asia  Minor,  even  Sicily  was  full  of  such  treasures  of  art; 
however  the  real  bloom  of  this  art  was  past  when  the  Ro- 

2  mans  con<]^uered  the  East  Probably  belonged  also  to  this 
period,  which  aimed  at  the  striking  in  so  many  things,  the 
so-called  fitx^Srtxvoi^  under  which  name  are  always  quoted  dur- 
ing antiquity  the  toreutae  Myrmelides  of  Athens,  or  Miletus, 
and  Calhcrates  the  Lacedeemonian  (the  ancient  Theodorus  of 
Sambs  only  from  misapprehension). 

1.  Mentor  indeed,  the  most  skilful  osBlator  argenti  (Mfrro^v^y^ 
^oT^g/tf),  belonged  to  the  preceding  period  (§.  124),  and  Boethus  (not  a 
Carchedonian  but  a  Oalchedonian)  [Wiener  Jahrb.  xxxix,  149,]  seems  to 
have  been  his  contemporary ;  but  Acragas,  Antipatrus,  Stratonicus  and 
Tauriscus  of  Cyzicus,  must  have  belonged  to  this  period.  Antiochus  the 
Fourth  had  many  dealings  with  toreutss.    Athen.  v.  p.  193.  d, 

2.  The  great  problem  was  always  an  iron  quadriga  (comp.  §.311,  5) 
which  a  fly  could  cover.  The  works  in  ivory  were  only  visible  when 
back  bristles  were  held  upon  them.  See  the  passages  in  Facius  ad  Pla- 
tarchi  Exc.  p.  217.  Osann  ad  Apulei.  de  Orthogr.  p.  77.  B5ckh,  0.  I.  L 
p.  872  sq. 


1  160.    Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  luxuiy,  we  may 
.  however  assume  with  certainty  that  art  had  sunk  even  at 

the  time  of  Philip,  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  of  Antio- 
chus the  Great,  and  while  it  was  stirred  by  no  great  ideas  it 

2  even  fell  behind  more  and  more  in  technical  perfection.  But 
half  a  century  later  there  appeared,  especially  at  Athens,  brass- 
casters,  and  at  the  same  time  sculptors,  who,  although  stand- 
ing according  to  Pliny  far  beneath  the  earlier  artists,  yet 
achieved  what  was  excellent,  because  they  adhered  with 
right  feeling  and  fine  taste  to  the  great  models  furnished  by 

3  the  true  period  of  bloom  in  art  This  band  of  restorers  of  art 
was  joined  by  Cleomenes  the  Athenian,  who  deserves  high 
admiration  for  his  Aphrodite,  as  a  successful  cultivator  of  the 

4  ideal  created  by  Praxiteles,  his  son  Cleomenes,  distinguished 
by  his  soft  handling  of  marble,  also,  in  the  following  genera- 
tions indeed,  the  Athenians  Glycon  (§.  129.  Rem  2)  and  Apol- 
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lonius^  son  of  Nestor  (§.411,  3),  who  cbiefly  adhered  to  the 
models  of  Lysippua  The  reliefs  on  the  monument  of  Oyrrhes-  5 
tes  (§.  153),  however  excdiknt  they  may  be  in  the  plastic 
embodiment  of  the  eight  principal  winds  represented  in  them 
(§.  401)9  betray  in  the  execution  a  much  ruder  st^le  of  tech- 
nical treatment  than  can  be  ascribed  to  these  revivers  of  Uie 
formative  art 

i.  Among  the  bcas^^sasten  of  the  I55th  Olympiad  were  Polyoles  and 
TkiodleB; — probably  the  fiunily  of  Attio  artifits  known  through  PaoB.  x, 
34.  oomp.  vi,  12 :  Polydea  with  two  Bons,  Timooles  and  Timarchidos. 
At  that  time  Metttllua  built  with  Orecian  architects  (§.  180)  the  great 
portioo  with  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  evidently  employed 
«a  the  Boulptures  with  which  they  were  adorned,  various  artiste  then 
living  (and  therefore  in  part  not  mentioned  by  PUny  in  his  chronologi- 
cal lists,  which  were  derived  firom  Greek  sources).  We  can  gather  from 
Pliny  zxrvi,  4, 10,  that  Polydes,  Timarchides  and  his  sons  were  then  ai 
Borne,  as  well  as  Dionysius  and  Philiscus  of  Bhodes.  At  Elatea  there 
was  a  bearded  Esculapius  and  an  Athena  Promachus,  whose  shield  was 
an  imitation  of  that  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  by  Timocles  and  Timar- 
chides. Oomp.  Hirt,  Qesch.  der  Bild.  Kunst.  s.  295,  where  will  be  found 
what  is  most  essential  for  the  history  of  the  Bdstoration  of  Art;  only  the 
passage  in  Pliny  does  not  require  the  alteration  he  would  make.  [L.  v. 
Jan  Jen.  Idtt.  Zeit.  1838.  S.  255—^.] 

3.  deomenes  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Apollodorus  and  who  executed  the 
Medioean  Yenus,  was  probably  also  the  sculptor  of  the  Thespiades,  in  the 
possession  of  Asinius  Pollio  (from  which  are  to  be  distinguished  those  in 
the  temple  of  Felicitas).  Oomp.  on  him  and  his  son  Yisconti  Decade 
philoB.  et  litt^.  an.  x.  n.  33, 34.  YdlkePs  Nachlass,  s.  139.  The  Medioean 
Venus  is  composed  of  eleven  pieces ;  only  the  hands  and  a  portion  of  the 
Bims  were  wanting.  There  were  ornaments  in  the  ears,  and  her  elegantly 
arranged  hair  was  gilded!  She  is  sprung  from  the  Onidian  Yenus,  only 
her  nakedness  did  not  now  need  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  bath  (the 
dolphin  too  is  merely  a  support,  and  does  not  bear  reference  to  any  sear 
journey) ;  and  the  countenance  has  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  forms 
of  the  refined  art  of  that  time.    M.  Fran9.  ii,  5.  comp.  §.  377,  3. 

4  Oleomenes,  son  of  Oleomenes,  was,  according  to  the  inscription, 
Bculptor  of  the  statue  in  the  Louvre  712,  usually  called  Qermanicus,  ac- 
eording  to  Olarac-Marius  Gratidianus  (see  on  this  point  GKitt.  G.  A.  1823. 
8. 1326),  according  to  Thiersch's  idea  Quintius  Flamininus  (whose  coun- 
tenance on  a  stater  probably  struck  in  Greece,  in  Mionnet,  SuppL  iii 
p.  860.  Yisconti,  Iconogr.  Bom.  pi.  42,  2  is  very  different  from  this 
statue),  at  all  events  a  Roman  or  Greek  of  later  times,  who  is  pointed 
out  by  his  costume  of  Hermes  and  his  gestures  to  be  an  orator.  The 
workmanship  is  excdlent^  but  the  statue  has  little  Hfe,  M.  Frang.  iv,  19. 
Cbrac,  pi.  318. 

0.  The  same  ApoUonios  [Nestor's  son]  whose  name  appears  on  the 
Torso,  is  said  to  be  also  named  on  a  statue  of  Esculapius  at  Bome.  Spon, 
MisoeU.  Erud.  Antiq.  p.  122  [and  is  named  on  a  Satyr,  WinckeL  Yorrede 
dcr  Kunstgesch.  S.  xiii.  (1809),  mentioned  also  by  Dati  Yita  de*  pittori. 
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p.  118].  '  In  both  names,  Apollonius  and  Qlycon,  there  are  to  be  obeerved 
letters  which  pass  into  the  cursive  character  (w).  These  made  their  ap* 
pearanoe  in  inscriptions  on  stone  not  long  before  the  Christian  era. 


THE  ART  OF  ENaBAVINa  STONES  AITD  DIEa 

1  1 61.  The  luxury  in  engraved  stones  was  earned  to  a  greater 
height  particularly  by  the  custom,  derived  from  the  east  and 
now  chiefly  maintained  by  the  court  of  the  Seleucidas,  of  adorn- 
ing with  gems,  cups,  craters,  lamps  and  other  works  in  precious 

2  metals.  For  this  and  other  purposes,  where  the  figure  on  the 
stone  was  merely  intended  to  be  ornamental  and  not  to  form 
impressions  as  a  seal,  the  gems  were  cut  in  high  relief,  as 
cameos,  for  which  variegated  onyxes  were  preferred  (§.  313). 

3  To  this  class  belong  the  cups  and  goblets  entirely  composed  of 
engraved  precious  stones  (onyx-vessels)  which  made  their  ap- 

4  pearance  at  the  same  time.  In  this  sort  there  were  executed 
real  wonders  in  beauty  and  technical  perfection,  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  period  when  art  was  still  animated  by  a  higher 
spirit 

1.  According  to  the  letters  of  Parmenion  (Athen.  zi.  p.  781)  there 
were  among  Alexander's  Persian  spoils  cups  set  with  gems  (xor«(/»  x<do- 
«^xxirr«)  weighing  66  Babylonian  talents,  34  minsd.  Theophrastes'  brag- 
gart (Char.  23)  also  brought  home  Tn^oKoXXnra  vcri^ta  from  Alexander's 
expedition,  and  therefore  considered  the  Asiatic  superior  to  the  European 
artists.  On  the  luxury  of  the  Seleucid»  in  these  matters,  die.  Yerr.  iv, 
27,  28,  32.  Athen.  v.  p.  199.  compared  with  Virgil  ^n.  i.  729.  A  yf/vxrvf 
fiet^fict^tKOf  X/doxoxxo(  with  other  silver  vessels  presented  by  Seleucus  II.  to 
the  Didymseon,  Corp.  Inscr.  no.  2852,  48. 

3.  Mithridates,  whose  kingdom  was  the  great  mart  of  precious  stones, 
had,  according  to  Appian  (Mithr.  115),  two  thousand  cups  of  onyx  with 
gold  chasings.  In  Cic.  Yerr.  iv,  27.  Yas  vinarium  ex  una  gemma  per- 
grand!,  truUa  excavata. 

4.  The  noblest  work  is  the  Gonzaga  cameo  (now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Russian  emperor)  with  the  heads  of  Ptolemy  the  Second  and  the  first 
Arsinog  (according  to  Yisconti)  almost  half  a  foot  long,  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  ingenious  style.  Yisconti  loonogr.  pi.  53.  That  of  Yienna  with 
the  heads  of  the  same  Ptolemy  and  the  second  Arsinoe  is  an  excellent 
work  although  not  so  grand  in  style.  Eckhel,  Choix  des  Pierres  grav. 
pi.  10.  The  same  Ptolemy  is  very  ingeniously  costumed  in  a  fragment 
to  be  seen  at  Berlin.  Beger.  Thes.  Brand,  p.  202.  A  beautiful  cameo 
with  the  heads  of  Demetrius  the  First  and  Laodice  of  Syria  in  Yisconti 
pL  46.  The  cameo  in  Millin  M.  I.  ii.  pL  15.  p.  117,  belongs  to  this  time. 
Compare  the  description  of  the  very  skilfully  cut  agate,  with  ApoUo  and 
the  Muses,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Pyrrhus,  in  Pliny  xxzvii,  3. 
Nicomedes  I Y.  of  Bithynia,  Impronte  gemm.  iv,  85. 
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162.    The  degeneracy  of  art  in  the  Macedonian  dominions  1 
is  manifested  more  clearly  in  the  coins  than  in  anything  else, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  certain  and  authentic  man- 
ner.   During  the  first  half  of  the  period  they  display  gener-  2 
ally  excellent  design  and  execution,  such  as  those  of  Alexan^ 
der  himself,  Philip  Arrhidasos,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes,  of  Lysimachus,  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  Antiochus  Soter 
and  Theus,  especially  the  coins  of  Agathocles,  Hicetas  and 
Pyrriius,  struck  in  Sicily,  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  deli- 
cate handling,  but  are  however  far  inferior  to  earlier  works 
in  power  and  grandeur.    The  Macedonian  coins  fron  Anti-  3 
gonns  Oonatas,  and  the  Syrian  coins  from  Antiochus  II.  down- 
wards, are  of  much  less  value;  even  the  Sicilian  coins  of 
Hiero  II.  and  his  family  (Philistis,  Gelon  and  Hieronymus) 
are  inferior  to  the  earlier  one&     In  like  manner,  among  the  i 
coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  however  are  not  generally  of 
high  excellence,  the  older  ones  are  distinguished  as  the  best 
Bat  among  the  coins  which  were  struck  by  Grecian  states 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  many  will  be  found  remarkable 
for  easy  and  powerful  handling,  none  however  to  which  can 
be  awaked  the  praise  of  genuine  perfection  in  art 

2, 3.  Mionnet's  impreBsions  give  suffioient  examples;  and  the  cujBtom 
which  began  with  Alexander  of  putting  portraits  of  the  princes  on 
coins  facilitates  very  much  the  chronological  arrangement ;  although, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Ptolemies,  where  distinct  surnames  are 
wanting,  the  asngning  of  the  coins  to  the  rulers  who  caused  them  to  be 
Btmck  has  its  difficulties.  Yaillant's  Seleucidar.  Imperium  and  Hist 
Ptolemnorum,  Fr5hlich's  Ann.  Regum  Syri»,  P.  van  Damme  Recueil  de 
M6d.  des  Boia  Qrecs. 

4  The  money  of  the  Achaian  league  from  Olympiad  133 — ^168  (Cou- 
sm^iy,  8ur  les  Monn.  d'Arg.  de  la  Ligue  Aoh6enne.),  the  Cistophori 
struck  in  anterior  Asia  Minor  about  OL  130 — 1^0  (Neumann  N.  Y.  ii.  p. 
35,  tb.  1),  the  large  Athenian  and  Bhodian  silver  coins,  which  can  be 
easily  distinguished  from  those  of  earlier  times,  form  particularly  impor- 
tant dasses  for  the  history  of  art.  Cavedoni  Osa.  sopra  le  antich.  monete 
di  Atene.    Modena  1836,  Bullett.  1837.  p.  142. 


4  PAIKTIKO. 

163.  Painting  was  zealously  cultivated,  especially  at  the  i 
banning  of  this  period,  in  the  three  schools  which  flourished 
during  the  preceding  period ;  no  one  however  of  the  successors 
made  even  a  distant  approach  to  the  fame  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  time  immediately  previoua  At  Sicyon,  where  artists  2 
were  assembled  in  greatest  number,  the  works  of  the  earlier 
masters  were  more  admired  about  the  134th  Olympiad  than 
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3  augmented  by  similar  production&  The  tendencies  which 
were  peculiar  to  this  period  gave  birth  sometimes  to  pictures 
which  ministered  to  a  low  sensuality,  sometimes  to  works 
which  attracted  by  their  effects  of  lights  and  also  to  carica- 

4  tures  and  travesties  of  mythological  subjecta  Hasty  painting, 
which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  state-processions  in  the 
cities  where  the  kings  resided  (§.  147),  must  have  ruined 

6  many  an  artist  At  this  time  also  rhyparography  (so-called 
still-life)  probably  made  its  appearance,  and  scenc^raphy  was 
applied  to  the  deporation  of  the  palaces  of  the  great  (&  209). 

0  As  the  love  of  magnificence  among  the  great  now  also  de- 
manded the  decoration  of  painting  on  their  floors,  the  mosaic 
art  arose,  and  quickly  developing  itself,  undertook  to  repre- 
sent great  combats  of  heroes  and  highly  .animated  battle- 

7  scenea  The  painting  of  earthen  vases,  which  was  so  favour- 
ite an-occupation  in  earlier  times,  died  out  in  the  course  of 
this  period,  and  sooner,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  than  in  many 
of  the  but  superficially  Hellenbed  districts  of  Lower  Italy, 
where  these  vases  continued  longer  to  be  esteemed  as  objects 
of  luxury,  but  thereby  also  present  very  clearly  to  the  eye  the 
degeneracy  of  design  into  a  careless  manufacture-work,  or  a 
system  of  mannerism  and  affected  ornament 

1.  Floruit  circa  Philippum  et  usque  ad  successores  Alezandri  pictura 
prsDcipue,  sed  diversis  virtutibus,  Quintil.  xii,  10.  comp.  Plant.  Poenul. 
V,  4, 103.  Artists  of  note :  Antiphilub  from  Egypt,  a  pupil  of  Oteside- 
mus,  112 — 116  (it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  painting  Alexander  as  a  boy  that  he  had  seen  him  when  a  boy). 
Aristides,  son  and  pupil  of  Aristides  of  Thebes,  about  113.  OrssiLOCHUSy 
brother  and  scholar  of  Apelles  (Ionic  school),  115.  Aristides,  brother 
and  scholar  of  Nioomachus  (Sioyonic  school),  about  116.  Nicophanes  and 
Pausanias  (school  of  Sicyon)  at  the  same  time  as  it  appears.  Philoxekus 
of  Eretria  and  Coiybas,  a  scholar  of  Kioomaohus  (school  of  Sicyon),  about 
116.  Helena,  daughter  of  Timon,  contemporaneous.  Aristocles,  Nioo- 
machus' son  and  scholar  (school  of  Sioyon),  about  116.  Omphalion,  a 
scholar  of  Nicias  (Attic  school),  about  118.  Nioerus  and  Aristo,  sons 
and  scholars  of  Aristides  of  Thebes,  118.  Antoiides  and  Euphranor, 
scholars  of  Aristides  (Aristo?),  118.  Perseus,  scholar  of  Apelles  (Ionic 
school),  118.  Theodorus  (SiUig.  0.  A.  p.  443),  118.  Aroesilaus,  son  of 
Tisicrates,  about  119.  Clesides,  120  (?).  Artemon,  120  (?).  Diogenes, 
120.  Olbiades  (Pans,  i,  3,  4),  126.  Mydon  of  Soli  [Cod.  Bamberg.  Monac. 
Milo],  scholar  of  the  brasfr-caster  Pyromachus,  130.  Nealoes  of  Sicyon, 
132.  Leontiscus  (school  of  Sicyon),  about  134.  The  second  Timanthes 
of  Sicyon,  135  (as  it  seems).  Erigonus  the  colour-grinder  of  Nealces,  13& 
Anaxandra,  daughter  of  Nealces,  138  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  623). 
Pasias,  scholar  of  Erigonus  (Sicyonio  school),  144.  Heraclides,  from 
Macedonia,  ship-painter,  encaustes,  160.  Metrodorus,  at  Athens,  philo- 
sopher and  painter,  150. 

2.  On  the  Sicyonic  school,  particularly  Plut.  Arat.  13.    The  Anaore- 
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ontic  poem  (28),  wliere  painting  is  called  the  Rhodian  art,  bdongs  for 
that  Teiy  reaaon  to  the  time  after  Protogenea. 

3.  Polemon  in  Athen.  ziiL  p.  067  mentions  Aristides  (probably  him 
of  the  116th  Olympiad)  together  with  Kioophanes  and  Pausanias  as 
ro^Hy^^,  Of  the  same  stamp  (if  not  identical)  with  Nicophanes  was 
Cluerephanes,  who  painted  oUmAmtov;  o^<x/«^  ytMfcuKtiv  v^g  AvZ^cci,  Plat, 
de  aud.  poet.  3.  The  boy  blowing  the  fire  by  Antiphilas,  Plin. ;  he  first 
painted  ^ryUi  (§.  435).  A  parturient  Zeus  by  Otesilochus  [in  vases  pa- 
rodies on  Hercules,  as  queller  of  the  Cercopes  (d'Hancarville  ill,  88.  Saint 
Kon  Yoy.  Pitt.  T.  iL  p.  243),  the  judgment  of  Paris,  <fec.] ;  on  such  paro- 
die  treatment  of  mythi,  see  Hirt,  Gesch.  s.  265,  and  below  §.  390,  6. 
Galaton's  spitting  Homer  was  certoinly  meant  as  a  hit  at  the  Alexan- 
drine poets. 

4.  Paunas  (li^f^^^io;  ^if^Qy  Nioomachus,  but  especially  Philozenus 
(hie  oeieritatem  pr»oeptoris  secutus,  brevioree  etiamnum  quasdam  pio- 
tore  vias  et  oompendiiurias  inv^nit),  and  afterwards  Lala  figured  jks  rapid 
punters.  Quintilian  zii,  10,  celebrates  the  facUitas  of  Antiphilus.  The 
passage  Petron.  2  is  enigmatical :  Pictura  quoque  non  alium  exitum  fecit, 
pottquam  .ffigyptiomm  audacia  tarn  magn»  artis  oompendiariam  invenit. 

5.  Pyreicus  (time  unknown)  tonstrinas  sutrinasque  pinxit  et  asellos 
et  obsonia  ac  similia :  ob  hoc  cognominatus  rhyparographos,  in  iis  con- 
sammatsB  voluptatis,  Quippe  esB  pluris  veniere  quam  maxims  multorum. 
Oomp.  Philostratus  i,  31.  ii,  26  (Xenia).  Rhopography,  on  the  other  hand, 
denotes  the  representation  of  restricted  scenes  in  nature — a  small  por- 
tion of  a  wood,  a  brook  and  the  Uke.  Welcker  ad  Philostr.  p.  397.  [Ob- 
sonia ac  similia,  fruits  and  flowers,  §.211.  R.  1.  434.  R.  2.  are  not  dirty, 
even  shops,  laden  asses,  the  class  generally  are  not  conceived  by  a  healthy 
sense  under  the  aspect  of  dirt  adhering  to  them ;  the  name  would  not  be 
trivial  but  a  disgusting  term  of  reproach ;  it  cannot  be  a  Grecian  artis- 
tic expression.  Besides  Cicero  the  Etym.  M.  gives  ^^oy^^^ovf,  from 
pmf,  vxif.  The  appellation  of  Pyreicus  refers  to  another  kind  of 
ptiToy^m^iet,  from  /at^of,  miscellaneous  wares  which  the  merchant  ship 
brings  (iBschyL  fr.  Hect.  Bekker.  Anecd.  p.  61).  Such  f  aires  were  dis- 
played in  the  booths,  asses  were  laden  with  them,  even  fish  may  be  com- 
prehended under  that  name.  To  this  refers  an  obscurely  composed  ar- 
ticle in  Phot.  Suid.  and  Zonaras,  and  the  allusion  of  Leonidas  Tar. 
ptiTixd  y^M\f/»fMP»  in  jocular  douUe  entendre  (Syll,  Epigr.  Gr.  p.  98.).  On 
the  contrary  rhi^paroffraphus  rests  solely  on  the  passage  in  Pliny,  and 
emoidation  therein,  which  is  even  rejected  by  Passow  and  Pape  in  their 
dictionaries.  The  explanation  of  still-life  is,  as  the  author  himself  re- 
marked, contested  by  A.  W.  Becker  de  com.  Romanor.  lab.  p.  43.  Fruit 
pieces  were  also  specially  called  Xenia,  Philostr.  i,  31.  Yitruv.  vi,  7T  4. 
ideo  pictores  ea  quie  mittebantur  hospitibus  picturis  imitantes  Xenia 
appellaverunt,  whereby  the  conjectured  explanation  to  Philostratus  is 
confirmed.] 

6.  The  first  mosaics  which  are  mentioned  are  the  t^nswept  room 
(otjeof  dffi^arof)  of  Sosus  the  Pergamcnian,  of  clay  tesseree,  Plin.  xxxvi, 
60 ;  the  canthajrus  there  introduced  with  the  doves  drinking  and  sunning 
themselves  is  imitated,  but  imperfecUy  however,  in  the  mosaic  from 
Hadrian^s  Yilla,  M.  Cap.  iv,  60  [a  more  perfect  repetition  found  at 
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Naples  in  1833].  Then  the  floors  of  several  apartments  in  Hiero*s  great 
ship  (§.  152, 1)  of  stone  mosaic,  which  represented  the  entire  mjthus  of 
lUon  [on  which  300  workmen  were  employed  for  a  year,  Hiero,  OL  127,  3 
— 148].  Among  those  that  have  been  preserved,  that  which  was  dug  ap 
in  the  Com  del  Fauna  at  Pompeii  on  the  24th  of  Oct.  1831  [now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  in  the  Hall  of  Flora],  consisting  of  small  pieces  of 
marble  [of  glass,  as  has  been  shown  by  more  recent  investigation]  is  most 
deserving  of  being  assigned  to  this  period.  It  gives  an  idea  of  the  lively, 
almost  tumultuous  manner,  departing  considerably  from  the  Greek  taste, 
in  which  battle  scenes  were  conceived  by  the  painters  of  this  time,  among 
whom  Philoxenus  painted  a  battle  of  Alexander  with  Darius,  and  Helena 
the  battle  of  Issus.  The  mosaic  certainly  represents  one  of  Alexander's 
battles, — that  of  Issus  (Ourtius  ill,  27),  according  to  the  opinion  of  Quar- 
anta,  also  adopted  by  Minutoli,  Notiz  uber  den  1831  gefundenen  Mosaik- 
Fussboden  B.  1835.  [by  G.  B.  Baizini  Due  Lettere,  Bergamo  1836.,  Heeren 
in  the  Gotting.  Anz.  1837.  No.  89,  also  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  iv.  8.  506], 
which  is  the  most  probable, — according  to  Avellino  [and  Janelli,  Nuove 
rifless.  sul  gran.  mus.  1834.]  that  at  the  Granicus, — according  to  Niocolini 
[and  Roulez  Not.  sur  la  mos.  de  Pomp^i  1836.]  that  of  Arbela, — according 
to  Hirt  that  with  the  Mardi  on  account  of  Bucephalus.  M.  Borb.  viii. 
tv.  36—45.  Eunstblatt  1832.  N.  100.  SchubEeitung  1832.  N.  33.  Berlin. 
Jahrb.  1832.  ii,  12.  [The  author's  D.  A.  K.  1  Tf.  bb,  Zahn  Omam.  Neue 
Folge  Taf.  91 — ^93.  Mistake  of  Schreiber  Die  Marcellusschhicht  in 
Olastidium,  Freiburg  1843.  4to.  not  materially  rectified  by  the  turn  given 
to  it  by  Bergk,  Zeitschr.  f.  A.  W.  1844.  No.  34  f.] 

7.  If  the  Nola  vases,  which  are  distinguished  by  elegance  of  form 
and  design,  fine  varnish  and  agreeable  dark  yellow  colour,  may  belong 
to  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  the  people  were  greatly  at- 
tached to  everything  Greek  (Dionys.  Hal.  Exc.  p.  2315.  Reiske) ;  so,  on 
the  contrary,  the  vases  of  Apulia  (from  Barium,  Rubi,  Oanusium),  mostly 
large  and  slender,  of  curious  forms  and  mannered  design,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  similar  description  which  were  found  in  the  interior  of  Lucania 
(Armento),  will  belong  to  a  period  when  art,  in  an  already  degenerate 
state,  found  its  way  together  with  Grecian  luxury  to  the  Sabello-Oscan 
tribes  (perhaps  at  the  time  of  Pyrrhus).  The  subjects,  which  bear  refer- 
ence sometimes  to  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  life,  sometimes  to  the  mys- 
teries of  Bacchus,  and  are  handled  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  unrestrained 
manner,  point  at  the  condition  of  Lower  Italy  before  tiie  SO.  de  Baccana- 
libus,  564,  a.  u.  o.  (comp.  Gerhard,  Bullet,  d.  Inst.  1832.  p.  173).  Large 
vase  from  Ruvo  with  a  variety  of  scenes  Md.  I.  ii,  30 — 32.  £.  Braun 
AnnaU  viii.  p.  99.  Another  with  reliefs  on  the  neck  and  handles,  paint- 
ings on  the  belly,  HalL  L.  Z.  Intell.  1838.  N.  91.  Others  from  Apulia, 
ibid.  1837.  N.  30.  In  the  same  way  may  the  decline  of  art  be  traced  on 
the  Oampanian  vases,  oomp.  §.  257,  and,  on  the  last  epoch  of  vase  pcdnt- 
i»»g>  §•  177. 
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164.    The  carrying  away  works  of  art,  which  appeared  as 
1  robbery  of  sanctuaries  in  the  mythological  times,  as  real  artis- 
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tic  plundering  in  the  Persian  wars,  and  as  the  work  of  pecu- 
niary want  especially  in  the  Phocian  war,  [as  robbery  on 
the  part  of  the  tyrants  here  and  there,]  now  became  under 
the  Romans  a  r^:ular  recompense  which  they  appropriated 
on  account  of  their  victories.  In  this,  however,  they  had  be-  2 
fore  them  the  example  of  many  of  the  earlier  Macedonian 
princes,  who  har3ly  all  adorned  their  residences  by  purchase. 
There  were  also  many  monuments  destroyed  from  hatred  of 
tyrants  (as  by  Aratus),  and  numerous  temples^  by  the  ^to- 
lians  especially,  from  sheer  brutality. 

1.  To  this  class  belongs  the  stealing  of  Palladia,  and  the  like,  as  well 
as  the  deorum  wocationes.  In  the  Xoanephori  of  Sophocles  the  gods  them- 
selves  earned  their  images  out  of  Dion.  Later  also  statues  were  still 
oftener  stolen  from  pious  motives.  See  the  examples  in  Pausanias  viii, 
46.  Gerhard's  Prodromus,  s.  142.  Xerxes  took  the  Apollo  of  Oanachus 
(§.  86)  and  the  Attic  tyrannicides  (§.  88).  Then  the  melting  of  works 
of  art  by  the  leaders  of  the  Phocian  mercenaries  (o^^;*£^/^i/X)i^;  the 
golden  eagles) ;  and  the  temple  robberies  of  Bionysius. 

2.  The  iEtolians  laid  waste  in  the  war  of  the  League,  from  139,  4 
downwards,  the  temples  of  Dodona  and  Dion,  of  Poseidon  on  Tsnaron,  of 
Artemis  at  Lusoe,  Hera  at  Argos,  Poseidon  at  Mantinea,  the  Pamboeo- 
tion,  Polyb.  iv,  18,  62,  67.  v,  9, 11.  ix,  34,  35 ;  on  the  other  hand  Philip 
the  Second  ravaged  Thermon  twice,  PoL  v,  9.  xi,  4  (2,000  dvl^tiin'ti).  He 
also,  about  144,  laid  waste  the  temples  of  Pergamon  (Nioephorion),  Pol. 
xvi,  I ;  after  this  (156,  3)  Prusias  plundered  the  treasures  of  art  at  Per- 
gamon, in  the  Artemision  of  Hiera-Eome,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Cy- 
nios  at  Temnos.    PoL  xxxii,  25. 

165.    The  Eoman  generals  plundered  at  first  with  a  cer-  1 
tain  moderation,  as  Marcellus  at  Syracuse  and  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  at  Tarentum,  merely  with  the  design  of  adomine  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  buildinga     In  particular  tne  tri-  2 
nmnhs  over  Philip,  Antiochus,  the  jSItolians^  the  Oauls  of 
Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudophilip,  above  all  the  conquest  of  Corinth, 
and  afterwards  the  victories  over  Mithridates  and  Cleopatra 
filled  the  Roman  porticos  and  temples  with  works  of  art  of  the 
most  various  kina&    The  Romans  became  lovers  of  art  from  3 
the  time  of  the  Achaian  war;  the  generals  now  pillaged  for 
themselves ;  at  the  same  time  the  struggle  for  military  sway, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sylla,  necessitated  the  melting  of  valuable 
objects.     Even  sacnlege,  strictly  so-called,  which  at  an  earlier  4 
period  the  college  of  high  priests  was  appointed  to  prevent, 
was  less  and  less  abstained  from ;  the  plunderers  passed  from 
the  offerings  to  the  religious  imagea     The  governors  of  pro-  5 
vinces  (Verres  is  one  of  many),  and  after  them  the  Cesars, 
completed  the  work  of  the  conquering  generals ;   and  an 
approximate  calculation  of  the  plundered  statues  and  images 
sooH  runs  up  to  a  hundred  thousand 
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1.  Thb  Qshxbals.  On  the  moderation  of  Maxcelhis  (OL  142, 1),  Cic. 
Yerr.  iv,  3,  52.  On  that  of  FabioB  (142,  4),  liv.  zxvii,  16;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  Strab.  vi.  p.  278.  Phit  Fab.  22.  Maroellus  even  gave  pre> 
sents  to  Grecian  temples,  Samothraoe  for  instance,  Plut.  Marc.  30.  On 
the  treasures  of  art  at  Capua  (OL  142,  2).    lay.  zxyi,  34. 

2.  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus'  triumph  over  Philip^  the  Third,  OL  146, 
3.,  introduced  all  sorts  of  works  of  art  from  the  cities  of  the  Macedonian 
party.  L.  Sdpio  Asiatious  over  Antiochus  the  Third,  147,  4,  (Taaa  cnlata, 
triclinia  ssrata,  vestes  AttaMcn,  see  especially  Plin.  zxziii,  53.  xzzvii,  6. 
Liv.  zzxix,  6).  Triumph  of  Fulvius  Nobilior  over  the  iBtolians  and  Am- 
braoia  (285  brazen  figures,  230  of  marble,  comp.  §.  144.  180),  OL  148,  1. 
(Reproaches  for  plundering  temples,  Idv.  zzxviii,  44).  On.  Manlius  over 
the  Asiatic  Gauls,  OL  148,  2  (also  particularly  vases,  triclinia  aerata, 
abaci,  Plin.  xzxiv,  8.  and  xxzvii,  6).  L.  iBmilius  Paulus  over  Perseus, 
153,  2  (250  chariots  full  of  works  of  art).  Quintus  Oscilius  Metellus 
Maoedonicus  over  Pseudophilip,  158,  2,  particularly  statues  from  Dion. 
Destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  156,  3.  On  Mummius'  barbarity 
(without  malice  however),  YelleL  i,  13.  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  37.  p.  137  sq. 
Roman  soldiers  play  at  dice  on  the  Dionysus  and  suffering  Hercules  of 
Aristides,  Polyb.  xl,  7.  From  this  time  forward  a  taste  at  Rome  for 
signa  Corinthia  and  tabuls  pictae,  Plin.  xxxiii,  53.  xxxvii,  6.  But  every 
thing  did  not  come  to  Rome ;  many  went  to  Pergamon ;  much  also  was 
thrown  away.  Other  regions  of  Greece  were  also  plundered  at  that  time. 
Comp.  Petersen,  Einleitung,  s«  296.  Carthage  destroyed  at  the  same 
time,  where  there  were  in  like  manner  Greek  and  Sicilian  works  of  art 
(Phalaris'  Bull,  B5ckh  ad  Pind.  SchoL  p.  310,  the  great  Apollo,  Plut. 
Flamin.  1). — Somewhat  later,  161,  3,  the  bequest  of  Attains  the  Third 
brought  particularly  AtUdica  aitlaia,  peripetcumata  to  Rome. — In  the 
Mithridatic  war  Sylla  conquered  and  plundered  Athens  (173,  2)  and 
Bceotia,  and  caused  the  treasures  of  Olympia,  Delphi  and  Epidaurus  to 
be  delivered  to  him.  The  whole  army  plundered  and  stole  (comp.  Sallust. 
CatiL  11). — Lucullus  about  OL  177  acquired  many  fine  things,  but  chiefly 
for  himself. — ^The  pirates  plundered,  before  178,  2,  the  temples  of  Apollo 
at  Clarus,  Miletus,  Actium,  and  in  Leucas,  of  Poseidon  on  the  Isthmus, 
Tanarum,  and  Calauria,  of  Hera  in  Samoa,  at  Argos  and  Crotona,  of 
Demeter  at  Hermione,  of  Esculapius  at  Epidaurus,  of  the  Cabiri  in  Sa- 
mothrace,  until  they  were  overcome  by  Pompey.  Plut.  Pomp.  24.  Pom- 
pey's  triumph  over  Mithridates  (179,  4)  brought  espedaUy  engraved 
stones  (Mithridates'  Dactyliotheca),  figures  of  gold,  pearls  and  such 
valuables  to  Rome;  victoria  ilia  Pompeii  pfimum  ad  margaritaa  gem- 
masque  mores  inclinavit.  Plin.  xxxvii,  6.  Octavian  procured  treasures 
of  art  for  Rome  from  Alexandria  (187,  6)  and  also  from  Greece. 

5.  The  Govsbnobs.  Yerres'  systematic  plunder  in  Achaia,  Ada,  and 
particularly  in  Sicily  (OL  177)  of  statues,  pictures  and  v<ua  ccdata,  Fra- 
guier,  Sur  la  Gkd6rie  de  Yerr6s,  M6m.  de  TAc.  des  Inscr.  ix.  Facius  Mis- 
oellen.  s.  150.  Comp.  §.  196,  2. — Plena  domus  tunc  omnis  et  ingens 
stabat  acervus  numorum,  Spartana  chlamys,  conchylia  Coa,  et  cum  Parr- 
hasii  tabulis  signisque  Myronis  Phidiacimi  vivebat  ebur,  nee  non  Poly^ 
deti  multus  ubique  labor :  rar»  sine  Mentore  menssd.  Inde  Dolabellm 
atque  hinc  Antonius,  inde  sacrilegus  Yerres  referebant  navibus  altis 
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ooeulta  spoHa  et  plures  de  pace  trimtaphos,  Javenal  viiiy  100.  Cn.  Dola- 
beUa,  Cons.  671,  Proc.  in  Macedonia  and  Cn.  Dolabella,  praetor  of  Sicily 
(Yerres  was  his  Qusestor)  were  both  accused  repeCundarum;  Cn.  Dola- 
beUa,  Cioero*s  son-in-law,  plundered  the  temples  of  Asia.  Cic.  PhiL  zi, 
2.  A  proconsul  plundered  the  Athenian  Poecile  according  to  Synesius, 
£p.  135.  p.  272  Petav.    Battiger,  ArchseoL  der  Mahlerei,  s.  280. 

The  Empkbobs.  Espedallj  Caligula,  Winckelm.  W.  vi,  1.  s.  235 ;  Nero, 
who  out  of  envy  threw  down  the  statues  of  the  victors  in  Greece,  brought 
500  statues  from  Delphi  for  the  Golden  House,  d^c.  Winckelm.  s.  257. 
On  Athens'  losses,  Leake,  Topogr.  p.  xHv.  sqq.  And  jet  Mudanus  (Yes- 
pasian's  friend)  still  reckoned  3,000  statues  at  Rhbdes  according  to  Pliny 
zzziT,'17;  theore  were  not  fewer  at  Delphi,  Athens  and  Olympia.  Comp. 
below  §.  252. 

For  general  aooounts:  Ydlkel  Hber  die  Wegf^hrung  der  alten  Eunst- 
werke  aus  den  eroberten  Lfindem  nach.  Bom.  1798.  Sickler's  Gesch.  der 
W^nahme  vorz.  Kunstwerke  aus  den.erDberten  Landem  in  die  Lander 
der  Sieger  1803  (less  accurate).  Petersen  Einleitung,  s.  20  ff.  [R.  Bo* 
chette  Peintures  ant.  inidites.  1836.} 


EPISODE. 

ON  GREEK  ABT  AMONG  THE  ITALIAN  NATIONS  BEFORE 
OLYMPIAD  158,  8  (A.  C.  146,  A.  U.  606,  ACCOBDINQ 

TO  THE  CATON.  £RA> 
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1.  OBIGIKAL  GREEK  BACK 


1  166.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
and  Central  Italy  were  on  the  whole  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Pelasgian  Greeks  than  to  any  other  Indo- Germanic  race. 

2  Hence  even  the  striking  resemblance^  not  to  be  explained 
merely  by  external  conditions  of  locality,  of  the  old  city-walla 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  CentnJ  Italy  to  those  of  an- 

3  cient  Greece ;  perhaps  too  the  same  connexion  of  race  and 
culture  may  account  for  man^  of  the  older  architectural 
structures  in  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  especiallj 
the  circular  buildings  resembling  the  treasuries  of  the  Greeks 

1.  On  this  point  Niebtthr*s  Roman  History  L  p.  26  sqq.  (2d  ed.)  The 
author^B  Etrusker  i.  8.  10  ff.  Further  illumination  on  this  subject  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  investigations  into  the  I^tin  tongue  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  languages.  [Qrotefend  Budim.  i. 
UmbriacflB  P.  1-^.  1836—39.  4to.  Rud.  i.  Oscae  1839.  4to.  Th.  Momm- 
sen  Oskische  Studien  B.  1845.  Naohtr&ge  1846]. 

2.  The  so-called  Cyclopean  walls  are  found  chiefly  crowded  within 
the  ancient  country  of  the  Aborigines  or  Oascans,  which  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Sabines  (here  Yarro  already  found  the  ruins  of  cities  and 
ancient  sepulchres  very  remarkable,  Bionys.  i.  14,)  among  the  neighbour- 
ing Marsi,  Hemid  (fiema,  rocks),  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Latium,  like- 
wise in  Samnium.  So  in  Lista,  Batia,  Trebula  Suffena,  Tiora;  Alba 
Fucentis,  Atina;  Alatrium,  Anagnia,  Signia,  Pneneste;  Sora,  Norba, 
Cora,  Arpinum,  Fundi,  Circeii,  Anzur,  Bovianum,  Calatia,  iBsemia; 
comp.  §.  168.  Nearly  all  of  limestone,  therefore  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Apennines,  but  by  no  means  however  throughout  Italy,  only  in  the 
portion  between  the  Amus  and  Yultumus.  These  structures  clearly  be- 
long to  an  older  system,  and  can  hardly  be  derived  even  in  Signia  and 
Norba  from  Roman  colonies,  although  building  with  large  polygonal 
masses  was  a  practice  maintained  much  longer  in  substructions,  espe- 
cially of  streets.  The  walls  are  almost  all  in  the  second  Cyclopean  man- 
ner (§.  46),  the  doors  pyramidal  with  a  huge  stone  as  a  lintel,  or  alto- 
gether converging  to  the  top.    Here  and  there  are  to  be  found  traces  of 
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pliallio  figara  hewn  upon  them,  as  at  Alatrium  and  Arpinum.  [Comp. 
with  the  gates  in  Dionigi  tv.  M.  those  at  Chaaronea,  Thoricus,  Missolongi, 
Dianlis  in  I>odwell,  Views,  pL  16, 22.  27. 44  sq.  28.  31.  Several  in  Abeken 
Mittelitalien,  Tf  .  2.]  The  Letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Fronto  (e  ood. 
Vatic  ed.  Mai.  iv.  4)  shows  how  fuU  these  walls  were  of  antique  struc- 
tures, at  Anftgni^  not  a  comer  without  a  temple ;  in  like  manner  there 
were  found  at  Norba  numerous  substructions  of  old  buildings  composed 
of  polygons.  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  tv.  1,  2.  Ann.  L  p.  60  sq.  As  to  the  rest, 
besides  the  literary  sources  quoted  at  §.  46 :  Marianna  Dionigi,  Viaggi 
in  alcnne  dtt^  del  Lazio.  R.  1809.  fol.  Middleton,  Qrecian  Remains  in 
Italy.  L.  1812.  fol.  Micali,  Ant.  Monument!  tv.  13.  Gerhard,  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  L  p.  36  sq.  iii.  p.  408.  Memorie  i.  p.  67.  Dodwell,  Bull.  d.  Inst. 
1830.  p.  261.  1831.  p.  43.  213.  Petit-Radel  also  in  the  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p. 
1.  and  233  sqq.  iv.  p.  3d0.  Memorie  i.  p.  55.  Bunsen,  Carta  del  sito  dei  piil 
antiehi  stabilimenti  Italici  nell  agro  Reatino  e  le  sue  adjaoenze  M.  d.  I.  ii, 
1.  Annali  vi.  p.  99 — 145.  comp.  p.  35.  [W.  Abeken  Mittelitalien  vor  den 
Zeiten  BOmischer  Herrschaft,  nach  s.  Denkmalen  dargestellt,  with  11 
pL  1843,  Hist.  Einl.  Arcfait.  S.  121.  Plastik  und  Malerei  S.  263.  Ueber- 
licht  der  Kunste  in  ihrer  Technik  und  ihren  Leistungen  S.  355]. 

3.  At  Norba  sometimes  quadrangular,  sometimes  circular  chambers 
with  oonvergiug  layers  of  stones  instead  of  a  vault.  The  same  system  is 
observed  in  an  ancient  aqueduct  at  Tusculum,  Donaldson,  Antiq.  of 
Athena,  SuppL  p.  31.  pi.  2.  [Canina  Tusculo  tv.  14.]  In  ancient  times 
there  were  in  Sardinia  in  the  so-called  lolsean  towns  (fans.  z.  17,  4) 
architectural  works  reputed  to  be  Dasdalian  (Diod.  iv,  30),  among  them 
vaulted  buildings  (SoAo/)  after  the  Hellenic  manner,  Ps.  Aristot.  Mirab. 
Ausc.  104.  These  have  been  discovered  in  the  so-called  nw-hag^^  mostly 
symmetrical  groups  of  conical  monuments,  composed  of  horizontal  layers 
of  rather  rude  stones,  piled  up  without  mortar,  and  arched  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  thesauri  Petit^Raders  work  on  the  subject,  quoted  at  §.  46. 
BuIL  1833.  p.  121.  Similar  to  the  Talipots  in  Majorca  and  Minorca,  Bull. 
1834.  p.  68.  Arch.  Intell.  1834.  St.  (34)  Phoenician  %  Micali,  Ant.  Monum. 
tv.  71.  Hallische  ALZ.  1833.  Intell.  p.  13  (101).  These,  however,  are 
probaUy  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  tiie  Etruscans :  comp.  the  author's 
Etruscans  ii.  s.  227.  and  §.  170,  3.  In  Sicily,  the  Cyclopean  structure  of 
Cefalu  (Cephalcedion),  see  in  particular  G.  F.  Kott,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii.  p. 
270.  M.  I.  tv.  28, 29  (Dssdalus  was,  according  to  tradition,  also  architect 
of  colossal  walls  in  Sicily,  comp.  §.  50.  81,  especially  on  Mount  Eryx,  at 
Camicus,  Diod.  iv,  78.  comp.  Pans,  viii,  46,  2).  The  Torre  de  (HgarUi  in 
Oozzo  (Qaulos)  seem  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  nur-hags,  Houel, 
yoj.  Pitt.  T.  iv.  pL  249—251.  Mazzera,  Temple  Antediluvien ;  Eunst- 
blatt  1829.  K.  7.  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  Notice  of  some  Remains  at  Gozza 
near  Malta.  ArchsBologia,  Vol.  zxiL  p.  294^  pL  26—28.  Giant  Tower. 
Four  divisions  of  the  ground  by  walls,  two  round  cells  with  terraces  and 
inner  enclosures.    (Said  not  to  be  depended  on.) 


2.    THE  ETBUSOAKS. 


167.    However,  we  see  the  strivinsr  at  the  erection  of  stu-  1 
pendous  time-defying  monuments,  such  as  it  must  have  beeii 

K 
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in  earlier  timee,  afterwards  disappear  among  the  Oscan  and 
Sabellian  races  (from  whom  the  Romans  themselves  were 
sprung),  and  the  native  peoples  of  Central  and  Lower  Italy  lose 
i  almost  all  significance  for  the  history  of  art  On  the  other  hand, 
Northern  Italy,  as  far  down  as  the  Tiber,  was  overspread  by 
the  Etruscans  or  Uasenians,  a  race  which,  judging  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  language,  was  originally  very  foreign  to  the  Gre- 
cian, but  nevertheless  had  adopted  more  of  the  Hellenic  civi- 
lization and  art  than  any  other  race  not  of  the  Greek  family, 

3  in  those  early  times.  The  principal  reason  is  probably  fur- 
nished by  the  colony  of  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians  which  was 
driven  from  Southern  Lydia  (Torrhebis),  and  established  it- 
self chiefly  around  Csre  (Agylla)  and  Tarquinii  (Tarchonion). 
The  latter  city  maintained  for  a  while  the  dignity  of  a  lead- 
ing member  among  the  confederate  cities  of  Etruria,  and 
always  remained  the  chief  point  from  which  Greek  civiliza- 
tion radiated  over  the  rest  of  the  country.  [Connexion  with 

4  Corinth  about  OL  30.  §.  75.]  However,  the  Etruscans  received 
much  that  was  Hellenic  from  intercourse  with  the  Lower 
Italian  colonies,  especially  after  they  settled  at  Vultumum 
(Capua)  and  Nola^  as  well  as  in  later  times  by  their  trade  with 
PhocflBa  and  CorintL 

An  extract  from  the  views  unfolded  by  the  author  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  work  on  the  Etruscans.  With  Niebuhr  theee  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians 
•re  aboriginal  Sioeli ;  with  others  (such  as  Raoul-Bochette)  the  Etrus- 
cans were  altogether  a  Pelasgian  tribe. 


1  168.  The  Etruscans,  then,  appear  in  general  as  an  indus- 
trious people  (pX6rtx^ov  f^vo;),  of  a  bold  and  lofty  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  was  greatly  favoured  by  their  priestly  aris- 

2  tocratic  constitution.  Massive  walls,  mostly  of  irr^^lar 
blocks,  surround  their  cities  (not  merely  their  acropoleis); 

3  the  art  of  protecting  the  country  from  inundations  by  the 
construction  of  cancus,  and  outlets  from  lakes,  was  very  zea- 

4  lously  practised  by  them.  For  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
low  marshy  ground  and  carrying  away  the  filth,  the  Tarquin- 
ian  princes  built  the  Cloacae  at  Rome,  particularly  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  for  the  Forum:  enormous  works  in  which,  even 
before  Democritus  (§.  107),  the  art  of  arching  by  means  of 
cuneiform  stones  was  employed  in  a  quite  effectual  and  ex- 
cellent manner.  The  Italian  construction  of  houses  with  a 
principal  room  in  the  middle  to  which  the  drop  from  the  sur- 
rounding roof  was  directed,  was  also  derived  from  the  Etrus- 

6  cans,  or  at  least  received  from  them  an  established  form.  In  the 
laying  out  of  cities  and  camps,  as  well  as  in  all  kinds  of  de- 
marcation, there  was  displayed  a  feeling  for  regular  and  invari- 
able forms  which  was  strengthened  by  the  dudpUna  Etrutca. 
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« 

2.  (Sties  walM  in  tlie  B^iucftii  manner:  Yolatem  (whose  arohed 
gate  liowever  is  pointed  oat  m  a  Boman  leetoratiaa,  BolL  d.  Inat.  ISdl, 
p.  61)y  Tetukminm,  RoaeOfey  Ytemltby  Popnlonia,  Cortona,  Pernsiay  Yeii 
(W.  CML  Memorie  d.  Inat  i).  Tbo  walla  of  Satnrnia  (Aurinia),  Ooaa, 
Falerii  (Winckelm.  W.  iii.  a.  167),  aa  well  as  the  Umbrian  waSa  of 
Amfflia,  Spoletiiim,  dra  oonaiat  of  polygonal  blocks^  Micali  tv.  S — IS. 

3b  The  Ganala  of  the  Padua  diyerted  ita  waters  into  the  ancient  lagane 
of  Adriay  the  Sepiem  maria.  There  were  similar  canals  at  the  moutha  of 
the  Amua.  Btnisker  L  a.  213,  224.  The  emissary  of  the  Alhan  lake, 
whidk  was  occasioned,  perhaps  also  conducted,  by  an  Etruscan  haruspez, 
was  excavated  in  hard  volcanic  rock,  7,500  feet  long,  7  deep  and  6 
broad.  Siokler,  Almanaoh  aus  Rom.  L  s.  13.  tf.  2.  Hirt,  Qesch.  der  Bau- 
kunst  iL  s.  105  ff.  Kiebuhr^s  Roman  History  ii.  p.  504.  On  similar 
in  Southern  Etruria,  Kiebuhr  i.  p.  129. 


4.  In  order  to  remove  the  doubts  thrown  out  by  Hirt  as  to  the  age 
of  the  Coaosy  Qesch.  i.  s.  242.  comp.  Bunsen,  Beschreibung  der  Stadt 
Bom.  L  a.  151.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  L  p.  44^  who  agrees  with  Piranesi,  Magnifi- 
eena  de'  Romani,  t.  3. 

5.  The  eavcsdium  is  called  by  a  Tuscan  word  atrium;  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  impluvium  or  eompluvium.  The  most  simple  cavsodium  at 
Rome  was  called  Tiuoanicumf  afterwards  tetrastylumy  Carinthium.  Yarro 
de  L.  Ii.  y,  33.  §.  161.    Yitruv.  vi,  10.    Diod.  v,  40. 

169.    The  Tuscan  temple-architecture  was  an  o£&hoot  from  l 
the  Doric,  not  however  without  considerable  deviations.    The 
columns,  provided  with  bases,  were  more  slender  (14  moduli 
according  to  Vitruvius)  and  stood  further  apart  (oroKOffyfam), 
as  thej  only  carried  a  wooden  entablature,  with  the  ends  of 
the  beams  iutting  out  {mutuU)  over  the  architrave,  far-pro- 
jecting  cornice  (prunda)  and  lofty  pediment    The  plan  of  the  3 
temple  received  modifications  in  reference  to  the  consecrated 
enclosure  for  the  observation  of  auspices, — ^the  augural  tem- 
plum;  the  basement  became  more  like  a  'square,  the  cella  or 
several  oellae  were  carried  to  the  back  (pasiica),  ranges  of 
columns  filled  the  anterior  half  (antica),  so  that  the  principal 
door  fell  exactly  to  the  middle  of  the  building.    The  Capito-  3 
line  temple  with  three  cells  was  built  according  to  this  rule 
by  the  Tarquinian  princes.    Although  elegant  and  rich  in 
the  execution,  this  style  of  architecture  never  attained  the 
solemnity  and  majesty  of  the  Doric,  but  had  always  something 
flat  and  heavy.     No  remains  of  it  now  exist;  the  Etruscan  4 
cinerary  urns  betray  in  the  architectonic  enrichments  a  cor* 
rupted  Greek  taste  of  later  timea 

1.  Yitruv.  ill,  3,  5.  On  the  Tuscan  oolumnar  ordinance  Marques  Bi* 
cerdie  dell*  ordine  Dorioo,  p.  109  sqq.  Stie^tz  ArohseoL  der  Baulninst 
ii,  i  a  14.  EBrt,  Geaoh.  i.  a  S51  ff.  Klenie  Yerauoh  der  Wiederheratel- 
Img  dea  Toacawiaahiin  Tampela,  yOan^bm  1881.  Inghirami,  Mon.  Btr. 
iv.  p.  1.  tv.  Ob  a,    [Hemorie  per  k  btSt  arti,  T.  3.  p.  ecUz.]    Tlieie  is 
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nothing  of  it  preserved  except  perhape  two  fragments  of  oolomns  at  Y«>lcl 
and  Bomano,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  tv.  41,  2  c.  Ann.  iv.  p.  269.  On  the  nwiuUf 
espeoiallj  the  Puteolian  Inscription,  Piranesi  Magnific.  tyJ  37.  Scheppig 
&ber  Gapit&ler  von  besondrer  Form  in  Yolci,  ToscaneUa,  &c.  Annali  d. 
Inst.  vii.  p.  187.  Monum.  ii,  20. 

2.  Comp.  with  this  the  author's  Etrusker  ii.  s.  132  ff.  and  tfl  1. 

3.  The  Capitoline  temple  (207^  X  192^  feet  large)  contained  three 
oellflB :  those  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  the  anterior  space  was  called 
ante  ceUas.  Vowed  and  built  from  about  the  150th  year  of  Rome  down- 
wards ;  dedicated  in  245.  Stieglitz,  ArchsBol.  der  Baukunst  ii,  L  s.  16. 
Hirt,  Abh.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1813.  Gesch.  i.  s.  245.  Tf.  8, 1.  Oomp.  Etrus- 
ker ii.  s.  232.  The  massive  substructions,  Piranesi,  Magnific.  tv.  1.  The 
same  style  is  also  presented  in  the  wall  of  the  peribolus  of  the  Jupiter 
Latiaris  on  the  Alban  hill 

1  170.  In  edifices  also  for  games  we  find  Grecian  fundar 
mental  forms,  just  as  the  games  themselves  were  in  great 

S  part  Greek.  Sepulchres,  on  which  the  Etruscans  bestowed 
more  attention  tnan  the  elder  Greeks,  were  in  many  cases  ex- 
cavations in  the  rocks,  whose  construction  was  determined  b^ 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  being  subterranean,  when  plains  ex- 
tended, and  on  the  surface  where  walls  of  rock  presented  them- 
selvea  Above  the  excavated  sepulchral  chambers  mounds  fre- 
quently arose,  which  sometimes,  by  their  substructions  and 
great  dimensions,  recal  the  monuments  of  Lydlan  rulers  (§. 

3  241*).  In  the  monuments  which  were  entirely  walled  the 
favourite  form  was  that  of  conic  towers,  which  sometimes  con- 

.  tained  chambers  for  the  dead  (like  the  Sardinian  nur-hag$\ 
sometimes  were  only  placed  as  ornaments  on  a  quadrangular 
fiubstruction;  the  latter  form  appears  developed  in  a  quite 
fitntastic  manner  in  the  legends  of  Porsena's  Mausoleum. 

JL    The  Oirci  (at  Rome  under  Tarquin  I.)  correspond  to  the  Hippo- 
dromes.   Ruins  of  Theatres  at  Fnsulfe,  Adria  on  the  Po,  Arretiomy 
Falerii  (Bull.  d.  Inst.  1829.  p.  72).    Amphitheatres  for  gladiators,  per- 
,    haps  of  Tuscan  origin ;  several  ruins.    An  Etruscan  fountain  discovered 
at  Fiesole,  Ann.  vii.  p.  8. 

2.  a.  Subterranean  tombs  in  the  tuff  under  plains  with  stairs  or  gal- 
leries leading  down,  and  a  vestibule ;  often  conusting  of  several  chambers 
disposed  symmetrically ;  sometimes  buttresses  left  standing  in  them ;  the 
roof  horizontal,  but  also  rising  in  the  gable  shape.  On  the  same  plan  the 
tombs  of  Void  (see  particularly  Fossati,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  p.  120.  Lenoir 
and  Knapp,  iv.  p.  254  sqq.  M.  I.  tv.  40.  41),  similar  ones  at  Clusium, 
Yolateme  and  elsewhere.  Gori,  M.  Etr.  iii.  cl.  2  tb.  6  sqq.  b.  Subter- 
ranean tombs  in  the  tuff,  and  tumuli  above  them ;  with  horizontal  gal- 
Jieries,  but  stairs  likewise,  mostly  small  single  chambers,  in  other  respects 
like  those  of  the  first  kind.  Of  this  sort  were  the  most  of  those  at  Tar- 
(loiniiy  in  which  the  bodies  were  found  lying  on  stone-beds  (see  G. 
4vvoltl^  Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  p.  91.  tv.  B.  Lenoir  and  Knapp,  ibid.  Inghirami, 
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tr.  22.  Micali,  tv.  64.  MiJlingen,  Transact,  of  the  Ro3ral  Society  of  Litera- 
ture ii,  L  p.  77).  c.  Sepulchral  chambers,  above  which  tumuli  faced  with 
masonry,  with  a  tower-like  structure  therein,  like  the  so-called  Oocu- 
meUa  at  Told,  the  diameter  of  which  is  200  feet  (MicaH,  tv.  62,  1). 
Similar  walled  tumuli  at  Tarquinii  and  Viterbo.  d.  Chambers  hewn  out 
of  the  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  with  simple  or  ornamented  entrance  to 
the  interior,  at  Tuscania  or  Toscanella  (Micali,  tv.  63)  and  Bomarzo  (Ann. 
d.  Inst  iv.  p.  267.  281.  284).  e.  Chambers  hewn  out  of  rocky  walls  of  the 
ame  description,  with  &9ades  over  the  entrance,  which  is  more  concealed. 
These  sometimes  exhibit  merely  door-ornaments,  as  at  the  Tarquinian 
town  Axia,  sometimes  "Doric  temple-frontons  enriched  with  scrolls  in 
the  £trascan  taste,  as  at  Orchia.  Orioli,  Opuscoli  Lett,  di  Bologna  i.  p. 
36.  u.  p.  261.  309.  [The  same  author,  Ann.  v.  p.  18 — 66.  in  Mon«  d.  L  i, 
48  and  60.,  Tombs  of  Norchia  and  Castel  d*asso,  Castelaccio.]  In  Inghi- 
rami,  iv.  p.  149, 176.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  v.  p.  18.  Comp.  Ann.  iv.  p.  289.  If. 
L  tv.  48. 

3.  [Fr.  Orioli  dei  sepolcrali  edifizi  deU'  Etr.  media  e  in  generale  dell* 
archit.  Tuscanica,  Poligrafia  Fiesol.  1826,  4to.]  Wailed  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, for  example  at  Cortona  (the  so-called  Grotto  of  Pythagoras),  some- 
times also  vaulted,  Qori,  M.  Etrusc.  iii  cl.  2.  tb.  1.  2.  p.  74.  Inghirami 
IT.  tv.  11.  Tombs  near  Cervetri  (Caere),  M.  d.  Inst.  ii.  19.  Ann.  viL  p. 
177.  Comp.  Hall.  A.  L.  Z.  1834.  Int.  Bl.  No.  38.  1836.  Int.  BL  No.  6. 
Tombs  at  Caere  with  pointed  vault,  ibid.  1836.  No.  (30)  Bull.  1836.  p.  56. 
[Heideloff  &ber  die  Spitzbogen  der  alten  1843.  4to.  comp.  Edin.  Rev. 
dvi  p.  449.  P.  B.  Visconti  Mon.  Sepolc.  di  Ceri  IL  1836.  fol.  Canina 
l>eicr.  di  Cere  ant.  R.  1838.  fol.  comp.  Bull.  1838.  p.  169.  KunstbL  1839. 
Ko.  40.  The  large  and  particularly  rich  tomb,  Mus.  Gregor.  iL  tv.  107. 
Tombs  of  Caere  and  Monterone,  Micali  M.  I.  1844.  tv.  55—57.  p.  355]. 
A  tomb  at  Perugi^  published  by  Speroni,  Bull.  1834.  p.  191.  Yermig- 
KoU  il  Sep.  de*  Volumni  Scop,  in  Perugia  nel  1840.  Perugia  1840. 
4to.  very  valuable.  Cavedoni  osserv.  supra  un  Sepolcreto  Etrusco  nella 
coilina  Modenese;  Mod.  1842.  8vo.  comp.  Bull.  1841.  p.  75.  Sepulchral 
moouments  at  Sovana,  M.  d.  I.  iii,  55 — 57.  Ann.  xv.  p.  223.  233.  comp. 
Ball.  1843.  p.  155.]  Monuments  of  a  conic  form  near  Yolaterrse  simi- 
lar to  the  nur-hags,  Inghir.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  20.  tv.  A.  Conic  pointed 
columns  on  a  cubic  substruction  in  the  so-«alled  tomb  of  the  Horatii 
near  Albano.  Bartoli,  Sepolcri  Ant.  tv.  2.  Inghir.  vi.  tv.  v  6,  and  on 
Btmscan  urns  (at  the  dwursio  funebris  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  i.  pi.  21,  2. 
On  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  Plin.  xxxvi,  19,  4 ;  early  treatises  by  Corte- 
noris,  Tramontani,  Orsini,  more  recent  by  Qu.  de  Quincy,  Mon.  Re- 
ltitu6s  L  p.  125,  the  Due.  de  Luynes,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  p.  304  (M.  I.  tv. 
13),  Letronne,  ibid.  p.  386.  [E.  Braun  II  laberinto  di  Porsenna  comparato 
ooi  Sep.  di  Poggio-Qojella  ultimamente  dissotterati  nel  agro  Clnsino 
R  1840.  foL    Comp.  Bull  1840.  p.  147.    1841.  p.  6.] 

171.    Among  the  branches  of  the  formative  art,  working  1 
in  JleUlia  especially  flourished  in  Etruria     Vases  of  clay  were  2 
made  in  Etruscan  cities  in  very  different  styles,  sometimes 
more  after  the  Greek  model,  and  sometimes  in  native  man- 
ners deviating  from  that  standard.     In  the  latter  the  lovo  for 
plastic  ornaments  is  everywhere  observable.     In  like  manner  3 
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temple  ornaments  (antefiza),  reliefs  or  statues  in  tlie  trm* 
pana^  statues  on  the  acroteria  and  in  the  temples,  all  of 
day,  were  in  use  in  Italy;  of  which  the  quadriga  on,  and  the 
Jupiter  painted  red  on  festivals,  in  the  Gapitoline  temple,  are 
ezamplea  The  former  was  executed  at  veii,  the  latter  by  a 
Volscian,  Turrianus  df  FregellsB; 

1.    SSaboiafta  hse  an  Itslin  et  maTfmiw  EtniiuB^  Plin.  K.  H.  zzzr,  49. 

S.  Tu$ewmfietUey  eatmmm,  in  Peniiis  and  JuTsnaL  Tliegr  axe  divided 
into  the  foUowing  prinoipal  elaeaoa :  1.  Yaaes  manfffaotared  and  painted 
in  the  Qreek  style,  aee  §.  177.  S.  Blaokish  vases,  mostly  anbankt,  of 
domsj,  even  oanobus-like  form,  lometimes  with  single  figures  in  rdief 
on  the  feet  and  handlee,  sometimes  with  enoiroling  rows  of  fidntlj  im* 
preaaed  little  figures  of  men,  animals,  and  monsten:  an  antique  Ara- 
besque, in  whioh  also  oriental  oompositions  (§.  178),  and  sometimes 
Grecian  mjthi,  especially  that  of  the  Goigons,  are  introduced;  these 
were  chiefly  the  produce  of  Gusium.  Dorow,  Notizie  int.  alouni  vaai 
Etruschi,  in  the  Memorie  Rom.  iv.  p.  136.  and  at  Pesaro  1828.  Yoy. 
Arch6ologique  dans  Pane.  Etrurie.  P.  1829.  p.  31  sq.  BulL  d.  Inst  1830u 
p.  63.  MiiuOi,  tT.  14—27.  [Mon.  ined.  1844,  tv.  27—34.]  M.  Etrusco 
Ghiusino.  F.  1830  sqq.  (oomp.  BulL  d.  Inst.  1830.  p.  37.  1831.  p.  52.  1832. 
p.  142).  On  the  blackening  of  the  vases  at  Ohiusi,  BulL  1837.  p.  28. 
[Besides  at  Ohiusi  there  are  many  of  them  especially  in  the  mus.  at  Flo- 
rence.] 3.  Shining  black  vases  with  ornaments  in  relief  of  beautiful 
Greek  design,  found  at  Yolaterrse.  4.  Arretine  vases,  manu£Mtured  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Oesars,  coral-red,  with  ornaments  and  figures  in 
relief.  Plin.,  Martial,  Isidor.  Inghir.  v.  tv.  1.  Excavations,  BulL  1834. 
p.  102.  1837.  p.  105.  Fragments  of  Modenese  vases,  BulL  1837.  p.  10. 
[A.  Fabbroni  Storia  degli  ant.  v.  fitt  Aretini  oong.  tavl  Aresso  1841. 8vo.] 

3.  The  proofs,  Etrusker  ii.  s.  246.  The  existence  and  native  place 
of  Turrianus  indeed  depend  very  much  on  particular  manuscripts  of 
Pliny.  [The  distinction  between  Yeii  and  Yolscian  is  not  well  grounded 
according  to  MSS.  not  interpolated,  L.  v.  Jan.  Jen.  Idtt.  Zeit.  1838.  a. 
258.]  From  the  country  of  the  Yolscians,  however,  come  the  very  antique 
painted  reliefs:  Bassirilievi  Yolsci  in  terra  cotta  dipinti  a  van  color! 
trovati  nella  cittit  di  Yelletri  da  M.  Garloni  (Text  by  Beccheti).  B.  1786. 
M.  Borb.  X,  9 — 12.  Inghir.  vi.  tv.  t — ^x,  4.  comp.  Mioali,  tv.  61.  They 
represent  scenes  from  life,  chiefly  agones.  There  is  not  otherwise  much 
of  this  branch  of  art  remaining  besides  the  cinerary  cistse  (of  Clusium), 
as  to  which  see  §.  174.    Comp.  Gerhard,  Hyperb.  B5m.  Studien,  s.  206. 

1  172.  With  the  plastic  art,  in  the  original  sense  of  the 
word,  was  also  connected  brass-casting  among  the  TuscansL 

2  Brazen  statues  were  very  numerous  in  Etruria:  VoLsinii  had 
about  2,000  of  them  in  the  487th  year  of  the  city;  gilded 
bronze  statues  also  adorned  the  pediments;  there  were  colossi 
and  statuettes,  of  which  latter  a  great  number  is  still  preserved. 

3  Only  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  Etnucaa 
amid  the  mass  of  later  Roman  works. 
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i.  Metrodoras  in  Pliny  zo^xir.  16.  TiiniT.  iii^  2.  Ttucamcos  IpoDo 
L  pedum  ft  poUioe,  dubium  asre  mizftbilior  an  puJohritiidiney  Plin.  xxziv, 
1&   TyirhMift  ni^Uft,  Hor. 

3.  The  following  are  oelebrated  works:  a.  The  Chimnra  of  Arret!- 
am  at  Florence  (foil  of  power  and  life),  Dempeter,  Etr.  B^.  L  tb.  22. 
Inghir.  iii  t.  21.  MicaU,  Hon.  iy.  42,  2.  b.  The  ahe-wolf  in  the  Capi- 
tol, probaUj  that  mentioned  bj  IHonyaius  i,  70,  and  Liy.  z,  23.  which 
mas  consecrated  in  the  year  of  the  city  468^  and  stood  beside  the  Rumi* 
nal  6g-tree,  of  stiff  design  as  to  the  hair,  but  powerful  in  expression. 
Winckefan.  W.  vii  tf .  3.  o.  Micali,  tv.  42, 1.  [Urlichs  de  lupa  nnea^in 
the  Bhein.  Mus.  ir.  p.  619.  Lord  Byron  Childe  Harold  iv,  25.]  o.  The 
Aule  Meteli,  called  Arringatore  or  haruspex,  at  Florence,  a  carefully 
handled  portrait,  but  not  remarkable  for  spirit,  Dempster  L  tb.  40. 
d.  The  Minerva  of  Arexzo,  at  Florence,  a  graoeAil  form  of  art  now  be 
come  effeminate,  Qori,  M.  Flor.  m.  tb.  7.  M.  Etr.  T.  i  tb.  28.  e.  Apollo 
in  archaic  Qreek  form  with  Etruscan  ne^Llace  and  sandals,  M.  Etr.  i.  tb. 
32. ;  one  at  Paris,  Joum.  des  Sav.  1834.  p.  286.  f.  The  boy  standing,  with 
the  gooae,  a  figure  of  graceful  and  nidve  character,  in  the  Mus.  of  Ley- 
den,  Micali,  tT.  43.  g.  The  Mars  of  Todi,  BulL  1837.  p.  26.  Int.  BL  der 
A.  L.  Z.  1836.  No.  6.  Kunstbl.  1838.  No.  66;  an  unknown  combatant 
perfectly  similar  in  England,  specimens  of  anc.  sculp,  ii,  4.  [and  in  the 
MttSL  at  Florence,  Micali,  Mon.  1833.  tv.  39.  Copy  of  the  warrior  of 
Todi  Mus.  Ghiaram.  ii  tv.  B.  M.  Gregor.  i.  tv.  29.  32--39.  46.]  Comp. 
alao,  besides  Oori  M.  Etr.  i.,  Micali,  tv.  29.  32—39.  42-^44,  especially 
32,  2l  6  and  33,  as  examples  of  the  odd  and  disproportioned  kind ;  29,  2. 
3^  orientalizing  figures  with  wings  (from  a  sepulchre  at  Perugia) ;  39,  an 
eariy  Greek  figure  of  a  hero,  but  with  Etruscan  peculiarities  of  costume ; 
36, 14  (Hercules),  36,  6  (Pallas),  38, 1  (a  hero)  similar  to  the  early  Greek 
woriu,  bnt  more  dum^  and  awkward ;  38,  6,  as  an  example  of  Etruscan 
exaggeration  in  the  expression  of  force ;  44, 1,  the  boy  of  Tarquinii  in  a 
later  style,  but  still  harder  than  the  one  above  described  at  f.  Perugia 
fbrniahes  most  bronze  figures,  Gerhard,  Hyperb.  R6m.  Studien,  s.  202. 
Eleven  small  figures,  Mon.  d.  Inst,  ii,  29.  Annali  viii.  p.  62.  [The  oldest 
of  all  a  female  bust  from  the  so-called  grotta  Egizia  near  the  Polledrara 
at  Ynlei,  in  Braun*s  possession.  Bull.  1844.  p.  106.  Comp.  Micali,  Mon. 
ini6d.  1844.  tv.  4 — 8.  ibid.  tv.  11 — 16.  Bronze  figures  and  implements 
from  Falterona  in  1838.  tv.  17 — 19.  other  bronze  figures  and  reliefs. 
There  is  also  from  Yulci  one  of  the  finest  bronze  statues,  in  Grecian  style, 
of  Hie  period  of  the  emperors,  erroneously  taken  for  Pallas  Ergane,  from 
a  helmet  found  at  the  same  time,  as  the  head  which  had  been  fixed  on 
was  wanting  in  Munich,  BulL  1836.  p.  11.  120.  1836.  p.  146.  KunstbL 
183a  a.  7a  349.    Zschr.  t  AW.  1839.  s.  192.  M.  Ghiaram.  ii.  tv.  1]. 

173.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  toreutes  {dsdewr^  grateuTy  \ 
arfhnre)  was  especially  prized  in  Etruria,  nay  Tyrrhenian 
bowls  of  embofised  ^Id,  and  all  sorts  of  bronze  works,  such 
as  candelabra^  were  in  demand  at  Athens  itself,  even  at  the 
time  when  art  was  at  its  highest  point  of  cultivation;  in  like 
manner  silver  caps,  thrones  of  ivory  and  precious  metal,  as 
the  eurule  chairs,  facings  of  brass,  silver  and  gold  for  state- 
chariots  {fiurruB  triumphaleSy  tken8(B\  and  richly  deccMrated  ar- 
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mour  were  made  in  great  quantity  and  of  high  excellence. 

2  There  have  been  even  preserved  in  sepulchres  many  speci- 
mens of  embossed  work,  which  served  as  ornaments  for  such 

3  articles.  They  are  handled  in  an  antiquely  elegant  and  care- 
ful styla  To  this  class  likewise  belong  the  bronze  mirrors 
(formerly  called  paterce),  together  with  the  so-called  mystic 
cUtw,  which  latter  were  derived  from  Latium  indeed,  but  at 
a  time  when  Etruscan  styles  in  art  were  still  prevalent  there. 

1.  On  Etrascan  vessels  of  bronze  and  precious  metals,  Athen.  L  28  b. 
zv,  700  c.  and  the  enumeration  in  th&  author's  Etrusker  IL  s.  253.  On 
the  triumphal  chariots  and  thenssd,  i.  s.  371.  iL  s.  190.  Handle  of  an 
Etruscan  brazen  vessel  in  flBtntastio  style,  Gerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  cL 

2.  A  collection  of  Tyrrhene  candelabra  displaying  a  bold  invention, 
especially  in  animal  and  monster  ornaments,  in  Micali,  tv.  40.  There 
were  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  Perugia  in  the  year  1812,  beside  variooa 
round  figures,  several  bronze  plates  which  adorned  a  chariot ;  some  of 
them  remained  at  Perugia,  and  some  were  brought  to  Munich  (n.  32 
— 38);  they  present  in  embossed  relief  with  engraved  lines,  and  in  a 
rude  Tuscan  style,  monsters,  gorgons,  beings  compounded  of  fish  and 
men  or  horses,  and  a  boar-hunt.  Yermiglioli,  Saggio  di  Bromd  Etr.  tro- 
vati  nell*  agro  Perugino.  1813.  Inghir.  iii.  tv.  18.  23  sqq.  Bagion.  9. 
Micali,  tv.  28;  [A  bronze  chariot  from  Yulci  very  much  patched  toge- 
ther and  with  a  few  winged  figures,  as  facing  pieces,  the  two  wheels  very 
large,  the  end  of  the  axle-tree  a  beautiful  ram*s  head,  in  the  poss.  of  the 
prince  of  Mussignano  at  Borne.  Fine  tripod  from  Yuld,  M.  d.  I.  iii,  43. 
Ann.  xiv.  p.  62.  Three  others,  Mon.  ii,  42.  Annali  ix.  p.  161.  An  in- 
comparable candelabrum  from  Yulci,  §.  63.  B.  1.  Bronze  vessels  of  all 
sorts,  also  with  sculptures,  from  the  tombs  of  Cere,  Yulci,  Bomarzo  Mus. 
Oregor.  i.  tv.  1—21.  38-42.  46—75.  ii.  tv.  101—106.  (Statuettes  only  i, 
43.  ii,  103.  L.  Grifi  Monum.  di  Gere  ant.  B.  1841.  foL  12.  pL  extremely 
antique  and  sometimes  rude.]  From  Perugia  are  also  derived  three  other 
plates,  which  form  the  foot  of  a  candelabrum,  with  figures  of  deities  in 
relief  (Juno  Sospita,  Hercules,  Hebe  ?),  at  Munich  (n.  47)  and  Perugia^ 
Inghir.  iii.  tv.  7.  8.  Bagion.  3.  Micali,  tv.  29.  Further,  the  fragmentary 
bronze  plates  exhibiting  remarkable  care  in  the  antique  treatment,  which 
represent  a  war-chariot,  and,  as  it  seems  (?),  an  Amazonian  battle  (Micali, 
tv.  30),  together  with  other  interesting  articles  of  a  similar  description. 
Moreover,  embossed  silver  plates  with  ornaments  of  gold  riveted  on  them 
(therefore  works  of  the  empsestio  art,  §.  69),  which  represent  an  eques- 
trian fight,  and  a  battle  of  wild  b«uts,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Millingen,  Un.  Mon.  ii,  14.  Micali,  tv.  45.  In  1829  eleven  bronie  shielda 
were  found  in  a  Tarquinian  sepulchre  with  heads  of  lions  and  panthers, 
and  bulls  with  human  countenance  embossed ;  the  eyes  coloured  in  en- 
amel. Bull  d.  Inst.  1829.  p.  150.  Micali,  tv.  41, 1—3.  Other  shields 
with  stripes  of  figures  of  men  and  animals,  see  Ann.  i.  p.  97.  Silver  vase 
from  Glusium,  with  the  representation  of  a  pompa  in  the  archaic  style. 
Dempster  i.  tb.  78.  Inghir.  iii.  tv.  19.  20.  [An  Etr.  mirror  case  in  ara- 
besque style.  Spec,  ii,  6.  Gold  fibul»,  Micali,  tv.  45,  3.  Gerhard  BulL 
1830.  p.  4 — 9«  [One  of  the  most  remarkable  Etr.  works  is  the  large 
sepuL  lamp  (^vp^vo;),  found  in  1741  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Orotona 
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placed  in  the  public  Museum  there.  Bull.  1640.  p.  164.  Mem.  d.  I.  iii,  41. 
42.  Ann.  xiv.  p.  53.  Micali,  M.  L  1844.  tT.  9.  10;  on  the  bottom  a  Me- 
dua,  16  lights  around,  and  as  many  figures,  satyrs  and  sirens  alternate- 
\j ;  170  Tuscan  pounds  in  weight.  Plin.  xxxiv,  8..'  placnere  et  lychnuchi 
pouiles  in  delubris — also  in  tombs.  Tripod  from  Yulci,  Luynes  Nouv. 
Ann.  de  Tlnst.  Arch^L  iL  p.  237.  pi.  24.  61  tripods  in  pi.  0.] 

3.  The  so-called  patersB,  as  mystic  mirrors,  are  treated  off  in  greatest 
detail  by  Inghir.  ii.  p.  7  sqq.  R.  Rochette,  M.  I.  p.  187 ;  however,  the 
use  of  mirrors  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Etruscans  has  not  yet  been  point- 
ed out ;  the  author  holds  them  to  be  mirrors  (x«x»«  SvoxT^a)  which  were 
pat  into  the  grave  with  the  dead  among  other  utensils  and  treasures  of 
life  («rf(/r/««r«).  Q6tt.  G.  A.  1828.  s.  870.  1830. 8. 963.  [No  one  any  longer 
doubts  that  they  were  mirrors,  neither  will  the  distinction  into  domestic 
and  mystical  hold  good.  Only  Micali  defended  the  paterss  and  adheres  to 
them  even  in  his  last  work,  as  Thiersch  did  in  the  Jahresberichte  der  k. 
Bsrl.  Akad.  of  1829-31 .  vii.  s.  53  f.  Lanzi,  L.  Yescovali  and  Inghirami  re- 
cognised them  as  mirrors,  and  such  are  often  found  painted  on  vases,  for 
example,  with  judgments  of  Paris  and  in  wall  paintings  (Pitt.  d*£rcol.  iii, 
26).  Zahn  New  Series  ii,  10.]  There  are  also  extant  mirror-covers  in  a 
similar  style.  (xo^»oy  orgoyyi/Xoi'  Aristoph.  Nub.  761.  Xi/^/oy  Hesych.)  The 
figures  on  the  reverse  are  mostly  but  outlines,  seldom  in  relief,  generally 
in  a  later,  sometimes  effeminate,  sometimes  exaggerated  style ;  the  sub- 
jects mythological,  and  in  great  part  erotic;  but  also  often  treated 
merely  as  an  indifferent  ornament.  Many  in  Lanzi,  Sag|^o  iL  p.  191.  tv. 
6  sqq.  Bianconi,  De  Pateris  Antiquis.  Bon.  1814.  There  are  some  of 
the  Borgia  and  Townley  paters  engraved  on  separate  leaves.  Inghir.  ii. 
PL  L  and  iL  Micali,  tv.  36,  47,  49,  60.  The  finest  specimen  [of  pure 
Qreek  art]  is  the  mirror  found  at  Yolci,  in  the  possession  of  Gerhard, 
where,  in  a  design  full  of  soul  and  grace,  Dionysus,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pythian  Apollo,  embraces  Semele,  who  had  been  brought  up  from 
the  infernal  world.  See  Gerhard,  Dionysus  and  Semele.  B.  1833.  On 
others,  see  §.  361,  3.  367,  3.  371,  2.  384,  2.  396,  2.  410,  4.  413,  2.  414, 
i.  4.  416, 1.  430, 1.  and  elsewhere.  The  Palsestrian  cista  from  San  Luca 
now  in  the  Mus.  Gregor.  i,  37.  [Gerhard  £tr.  Spiegel  1.  2.  Th.  G^tter- 
bilder  2.  Th.  Heroenbilder  1843.  1846.  4to.  240  Taf.  £.  Braun  Tages 
u.  des  Hercules  u.  der  Minerva  heilige  Hochzeit.  Munchen  1830.  foL 
comp.  Rhein.  Mus.  i.  s.  98.    Mus.  Gregor.  i.  tv.  22 — 36.] 

These  mirrors  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sepulchres  with  other  arti- 
cles of  dress  and  the  bath  (as,  according  to  Pliny  xzxvi,  27,  specula  et 
■trigiles  were  placed  in  the  graves),  in  little  round  boxes  of  embossed 
bronse,  which  are  now  also  called  eisUe  mysHoce.  See  especially  Lami, 
Sopra  le  cis;^  mistiche,  and  Inghir.  ii.  p.  47.  tv.  3.  [Flautus  Mostell  i, 
3,  91.  cum  omamentis  arcula.]  On  the  lids  of  these  stand  figures  as 
handles ;  daws  of  animals  form  the  feet ;  engraved  designs  decorate  ves- 
sel and  lid.  Most  of  them  come  from  Prssneste,  where  they  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  as  consecrated  gifts  from  women. 
The  blest  known  are :  1.  That  adorned  with  beautiful  and  interesting  re- 
presentations from  the  mythus  of  the  Argonauts  (The"  landing  in  Bithy- 
nia,  Amycus  and  Polydeuees),  with  the  inscription,  NoviM  PUnOioa  med 
Ramaifteidf  Dindia  MocofmafiUa  cledit;  from  which  we  must  assign  the 
Work  to  about  the  year  600  a.  u.    M.  Kircheriani  Aerea  L    The  Mag- 
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xralii,  Piaufcii  axe  Pnanestinefly  Qrotefend  A.  L.  Z.  1834.  No.  34  [but  tiw 
Novios  who  execated  the  work  at  Rome  was  an  Oscan  from  Capos; 
oomp.  Mommsen  OsldBche  Stadien,  8.  72.  A  drawing  in  Gerhard's  Spiegel 
iy  2.  Father  Marchi  will  publish  one  worthy  of  the  great  artist  An- 
other work  on  this  incomparable  dsta  by  Emil  Brann  with  most  excel- 
lent designs  will  appear  in  Leipzig,  and  the  designs  <^  Bourpis,  a  legacy 
from  BrOndstedy  have  already  appoured  at  Copenhagen,  engraved  at  Paris 
by  de  Cogny.  Comp.  Heyne  Ant.  Aufs.  L  48.  M.  PioCL  L  p.  81.  The 
Rom.  Coll.  possesses  two  other  works  of  Oscan  artists,  a  Jupiter  with  C. 
POMPONIO  QYIRINA  (the  tribus)  FECID  and  a  beautiful  Medusa 
with  C.  OPIOS  FECID.  Pupidiis  Stenisis  was  an  Oscan  vase  painter, 
BulL  1846.  p.  9&  Oscan  goblets  in  the  Mus.  at  BerUn,  No.  1613-18  of 
the  vase  collection]  2.  The  one  found  in  1826,  in  which  eutOj  lid  and 
mirror  are  ornamented  with  the  mythi  of  Achilles,  in  R.  Rochette,  H. 
L  pL  20.  p.  90.  Stackelberg,  Kunstbl.  1827.  St.  32.  33.  [47.  GaL  Omer. 
167.]  3.  The  one  found  in  1786,  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  sacrifice 
of  Polyxena,  and  at  the  same  time  of  Astyanax,  in  R.  Rochette,  pL  68. 
In  opposition  to  this,  Welcker  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  iii,  605.  [Gerhard  Etr. 
SpiegeL  T£  15. 16  as  a  dead  offering  of  Achilles  for  Patrocles.]  On  the 
BrSndsted  and  nine  other  cists  which  have  become  known,  Gerhard, 
Hyperb.  R5m.  Studien,  s.  90.  R.  Rochette,  p.  331.  A  dsta  with  patera 
found  at  Palestrina  in  1794  described  by  Uhden.  See  Gerhard  ArchaeoL 
IntelL  Bl.  1836.  s.  35.  BrSndsted  de  cista  aerea  Pranestina  Hayn.  1834. 
A  mirror  in  it-  with  Aurora.  [The  fifth  was  found  at  Pr»neste  in  1817, 
Mem.  SuUe  belle  artr  R.  1817.  Apr.  p.  65.  Fr.  Peter  in  the  Ann.  d.  Acad, 
di  Lucca,  Kunstbl.  1818.  No.  2.  Cistae  of  this  kind  were  found  also  at 
Yulci,  and  one  at  Baseggio  in  Rome.  The  fine  cista  from  the  Academj 
of  S.  Lucas  is  now  in  the  Mus.  Gregor.  i,  37.] 


1  1 74  There  was  less  attention  paid  in  Etruria  to  carving 
in  wood  (clay  images  supplied  the  want  of  the  Grecian  ^^va) 

2  and  to  sculpture  in  stone ;  only  a  few  stone  figures  show  by 
their  careful  and  severe  treatment  that  they  come  down  from 

3  the  flourishing  era  of  Etrurian  art ;  the  usually  painted,  some- 
times gilded  bas<  and  haut-reliefs  of  the  cinerary  urns, — ^which 
sprang  out  of  abridged  stone-coffins, — belong,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  a  handicraft-like  style  of  technical  treatment  charac- 
teristic of  later  times,  probably  in  great  part  to  the  period  of 
Roman  ascendancy. 

1.  Plin.  ziv,  2.  zxxvi.  09.  [?  zxziv,  16.  xxxv,  45.]  Yitruy.  ii,  7.  The 
marble  of  Luna  not  yet  employed  in  sculpture.  See  Quintino,  Mem.  della 
B.  Aco.  di  Torino.  T.  xxvii.  p.  211  sq. 

2.  So  the  reliefs  on  cippi  and  bases  of  columns  in  Gori,  M.  Etr.  L 
tb.  160.  iii.  cL  4.  tb.  18.  20.  21,  in  Inghir.  vi.  tv.  a.  (Mi  Afiles  Tites,  itc) 
c.  n.  E.  1.  p.  6.  a  a.  Micali,  tv.  51, 1.  2.  52 — 56  (Reliefs  dug  up  at  Glu- 
Slum  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  mostly  represent  funeral  ceremo- 
nies, and  have  a  simple  antique  character ;  oomp.  ]>orow,  Yoy.  ArchM. 
pL  10,  8. 12,  2.  [Micali,  M.  Ined.  1844.  tv.  22.  a  four-cornered  pedesta« 
with  death-bed,  funeral  procession,  banquet  and  games  firom.  the  neigh- 
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bouliood  of  Ghiosi,  now  in  Berlin ;  nmilar  tr.  S3 — 26^  Sepulchn]  re- 
fiefSy  ta¥.  48.  49,  Gorgon  inask%  fiO.  51.]  Badelj  executed  and  obeoene 
letiefii  on  «  wall  of  rock  ai  CometOy  Jonm.  des  Sav.  18S9.  Mara.  To  thia 
dasB  belong  the  antique  fignrea  of  animala,  aphinzea  and  men  hewn  out 
of  a  Bort  of  peperino  which  are  found  on  the  GooumeUa  and  the  entnmcea 
of  the  aepulohrea  of  Yold,  M.  L  d.  Inat  ty.  41,  9.  12.    Mioali,  tv.  67,  7. 

3.  The  uma  were  of  alabaater  (Yolaterm),  oalcareoua  tufa^  tra^ertinfl^ ' 
and  Tcry  often  of  terraootta  (Guaium).  The  aubjeota:  1.  From  the 
Greek,  chiefly  the  tragic  mythdogy,  with  frequent  refeionoe  to  death 
and  the  infernal  world;  moreover  Btruacan  figurea  of  Mania,  Mantua 
(Gharun)  with  the  hammer,  the  fiiriea.  Ambroach  de  Oiaroate  Str. 
YratiaL  1837.  4to.  K  Braun  Ann.  ix.  p.  S63.  [Charon  XAPY,  on  an 
Etruacan  Yaae  together  with  the  death  of  Ajaz,  and  with  Pentheailea, 
Mon.  del  L  ii,  9.  Ann.  vL  p.  274.  On  an  amphora  with  Aloeatia  Cha- 
ron with  hia  hammer  beaide  another  death-demon  with  a  aerpent.  But 
on  an  earthen  ciata  Charon  appeara  with  hammer  and  the  oar,  which  waa 
denied  by  Ambroach ;  the  entrance  for  the  dead  enwreathed  with  akulla 
of  rT>iwfcf^l«^  Charon*a  hammer,  ArchftoL  Zeit.  1846.  a.  360.]  2.  Scenes  of 
qplendour  from  life :  triumphal  proceaaionB,  pompe,  banquete.  3.  Bepre- 
aentationa  oi  death  and  the  life  to  come:  leave-takings;  deathHKenea; 
journeys  on  horseback,  on  sea-monsters.  4.  Fantastic  figures  and  mere 
deoorationa.  The  composition  moatly  akilfol,  the  executi<m  rude.  The 
same  groupa  are  repeated  with  diffisrent  signification.  The  redining 
figurea  above  {acettmbeniei)  are  often  portraita,  hence  the  diaproportioued 
aiae  oi  the  heada.  The  Bacohian  worship  was  abeady  banished  from  Italy 
at  the  time  of  these  works;  only  one  older  sarcophagus  from  Tarquinii 
(Micali,  tv.  69, 1)  has  the  figure  of  a  priest  of  Bacchus  on  the  lid.  The 
inscriptions  mostly  contain  merely  the  names  of  the  deceased,  in  a  later 
diaracter.  (The  Etruscan  language  and  character  periahed  after  Augustus, 
and  before  Julian.)  Uhden,  Abhandl.  der  Akad.  von  Berlin  vom  J.  1816. 
a  26.  18iaal.  1827.  s.  201.  1828.  a  233.  1829.  s.  67.  Ingfair.  Land 
vLtS.  MicaU,tv.69.60.104— 112.  Several  published  by  Zo8ga(Ba8dr.i. 
tv.  38—40,  &.  Bochette,  Clarac  and  others.  Individual  examples,  §.  397. 
412^  8.  416,  2.  431.  and  elsewhere.  [Urns  from  Cere,  Bomanso  and  other 
I^aoea  partly  of  clay,  Mna.  Gregor.  1.  tv.  92—97.  Those  of  a  tomb  at 
Perugia^  with  inscriptions,  BulL  1846.  p.  106.] 


175.    The  Etruecaiifl,  who  took  pains  to  adorn  the  body  in  l 
every  way,  and  were  tiierefore  veiy  fond  of  rings,  practised 
engraTins  on  precious  stones  at  an  early  period;  several  scar-  2 
abei  of  the  oldest  style,  judging  from  the  characters  inscribed 
on  them  and  the  places  where  they  were  found,  are  decidedly 
Etruscan.     The  steps  by  which  the  art  advanced,  have  been  3 
stated  above  (§.97);  on  the  highest  which  the  Etruscans  at- 
tained there  is  combined  an  admirable  delicacy  of  execution 
with  a  predilection  for  violent  postures  and  overcharged  dis- 
play of  the  muscles,  whereby  even  the  choice  of  the  subjects 
was  mostly  determined.    Circular  plates  of  gold  also,  with  en-  .4 
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graved  or  even  impressed  figures  of  an  arabesque  description, 
have  been  found  in  the  most  recent  excavations,  by  which 
altogether  the  richness  of  the  Etruscans  in  articles  of  decora- 
tion which  was  made  known  to  us  by  the  ancients,  has  re- 
ceived a  remarkable  confirmation. 

S.  For  the  Etruscan  origin  Yermiglioli,  Lezioni  di  AreheoL  i.  p.  202. 
Btrusker  ii.  s.  257.  oomp.  also  R.  Rochette's  Ooxm,  p.  138.  [Scarab«eu8 
with  Greek  inscr.  found  in  ^gina  and  also  in  Greece,  Finlay  in  the  Bull. 
1840.  p.  140.  Since  then  many  have  come  to  light  there.]  To  the  ear- 
lier known  chefs-d'oeuvre — ^the  gem  with  the  five  heroes  against  Thebes 
(found  at  Perugia),  Theseus  in  the  infernal  world,  Tjdeus  «7otvo^e»o;, 
Peleus  squeezing  the  water  from  his  hair  (Winckelm.  M.  I.  ii.  n.  101. 105. 
106. 107.  125.  Werke  vii.  tf.  2.  3.  a  simUar  figure,  Micali,  tv.  116,  13.), 
are  now  added  Hercules  slaying  Oycnus  (Impronti  d.  Inst,  i,  22.  Micali, 
tv.  116,  1),  Hercules  sorrowfully  musing  (Micali,  tv.  116,  5),  Hercules 
opening  the  cask  of  Pholus  (Mic^,  tv.  116,  7),  and  oChers,  found  parti- 
cularly at  Yolci  and  Clusium.    [The  so-called  Etruscan  gem-border.] 

4.  There  are  various  of  these  engravings  on  gold-rings  given  in  the 
Impronti  d.  Inst.  I.  57 — 62,  III,  58 — 62,  very  Phoenioian,  and  in  Micali, 
tv.  46,  19 — ^23 ;  in  all  there  is  elhibited  a  striving  at  monstrous  combi- 
nations, which  took  advantage  especially  of  Babylonio-Phcenician  works 
of  the  kind.  There  is  in  Micali,  tv.  45.  46,  a  collection  of  gold  buckles 
(one  very  large  put  together  in  a  rude  taste,  and  adorned  with  engraved 
combatants,  lions,  birds  ill-proportioned  in  design)  and  clasps  (which  are 
sometimes  very  finely  decorated  with  sphinxes  and  lions),  necklaces,  and 
pendants  (among  them  Egyptian  Phthas- idols  of  enamelled  terracotta,  in 
Etruscan  chasing),  diadems,  chains,  rings,  and  other  articles  of  decoration. 
Oomp.  Gerhard,  Hyperbor.  R5m.  Studien,'  s.  240.  A  neck  ornament,  Mon. 
d.  Inst,  ii,  7.  Annali  vL  p.  243.  Discoveries  at  Osere,  Bull.  1836.  p.  60. 
1839.  p.  19.  72  (this  last  simihir  to  Micali,  45,  3).  [The  difierent  crowns 
and  garlands,  sacerdotal  breast-plates,  the  necklaces  and  bracelets,  rings 
and  clasps,  and  so  forth  of  the  new  papal  collection,  Mus.  Gregor.  i.  tv. 
67—91.  Grifi  Mon.  di  Gere,  tv.  1.  2.  P.  Secchi  Tesoretto  di  Etr.  arredi 
in  oro  del  Cav.  Oampana,  Bull.  1846.  p.  3.  The  Oampana  collection  is 
rich  in  the  most  curious  articles,  which  are  not  confined  to  the  Etrus- 
can, and  which  display  a  skill  and  delicacy  of  workmanship  now  unat- 
tainable, although  it  is  inferior  to  the  Mus.  Gregor.  in  numbers.  The 
bracelet  mostly  as  an  Italic  national  ornament  according  to  K.  F.  Her- 
mann Gdtt.  GeL  Anz.  1843.  a  1158.  1844  s.  504.  Sohiassi  sopra  una  ar- 
milla  d*oro  del  M.  di  Bologna.  BoL  1815.  8vo.] 

1  1 76.  In  coins  the  Etruscans  had  at  first  their  native  system 
— cast  pieces  of  copper,  perhaps  originally  four-cornered,  which 

2  represented  the  pound  with  its  parts.  The  types  are  some- 
times very  rude;  they  show,  however,  an  acquaintance  with 
Greek  coin-figures  of  iEgina,  Corinth,  and  other  places  (tor- 
toises, Pegasus,  shells,  and  the  like) ;  many  of  them  have  ever. 

3  a  noble  Greek  style.  Etruria  came  nearer  to  Greece  in  hei 
silver  and  gold  coins,  but  such  were  struck  only  by  a  fe\f 
cities. 
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1.  Ihere  is  JEs  grave  of  Yokterm,  Oaman,  Telamon,  Tuder,  Vetto- 
Ba  And  IgUYiaiDy  Piaaurum  and  Hadria  (in  Pioenum),  Borne  (since  Ser« 
▼iiu)  and  many  unknown  places.  The  cm,  originally  equal  to  the  libra 
(xrr^a),  is  denoted  bj  I  or  L,  the  decussis  bj  X,  the  semissis  by  0,  the 
imcia  bj  0  (globulus).  Continual  reductions  on  aooount  of  the  rising 
price  of  copper  (originally  the  libra  :=  obolus,  268  : 1),  hence  the  age  of 
oiKf  can  be  nearly  determined  by  the  weight.  From  200  (Servius) 
to  487  0. «.  «.  the  cm  sinks  from  12  to  2  uncisB.  The  four-cornered  pieces 
with  an  ox  are  votive  coins  according  to  Passeri. — ^Passeri,  Paralipomena 
in  Bempet.  p.  147.  Eckhel,  D.  N.  i,  L  p.  89  sq.  Lanzi,  Saggio  T.  iL 
Niebuhr,  K  H.  i.  p.  458  sqq.  Etrusker  i.  s.  304 — 342.  Copies  especially  in 
Dempstex^  Quamawu,  Arigoni,  Zelada ;  brimstone  impressions  by  Mion- 
net  [Jos.  Marchi  and  P.  Tessieri  L'ees  grave  del  M.  Kircheriano  owero 
\t  monete  primitive  de'  popoli  dell*  Italia  media.  Rom.  1839.  4to.  PI.  obL 
fid.  Millii^gen  opposed  with  soundest  criticism  Consider,  sur  la  numism. 
de  Tancienne  Italie.  Florence  1841.  Supplement  Flor.  1844.  Qennarelli 
I*  moneta  primitiva  e  i  mon.  dell'  Italia  ant.  R.  1845.  4to.  Lepsius 
ueber  die  Tyrrhen.  Pelasger  in  Etrurien  u.  ueber  die  Yerbreitung  des  Ita- 
lischen  Mfuussystems  von  Etrurien  aus.  Leipz.  1842.] 

2.  Many  of  Tuder  for  example,  with  wolf  and  cithara,  are  in  a  good 
Greek  style.  The  Janus  of  Yolateme  and  Rome  is  for  the  most  part 
rudely  designed,  without  a  Greek  model. 

3.  Silver  coins  of  Populonia  (Pupluna  x.  xx.)  similar  to  those  of  Ca- 
nan,  perhaps  chiefly  from  the  fifth  century  of  Rome.  Gold  of  Populo- 
nia and  Yolaimi  (Felsune).  At  Rome  the  Denarii  (l-84th  of  a  pound) 
begin  a.  u,  483. 


177.  Etruscan  painting,  in  like  manner,  is  only  a  branch  1 
of  the  Greek ;  mural  painting,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
practised  here  sooner  than  we  hear  of  it  in  Greece.  Numer*  2 
ous  sepulchral  chambers,  especially  at  Tarquinii,  are  painted 
with  figures  in  vari^ated  colours  which,  without  much  striv- 
ing at  truth  to  nature,  rather  having  a  harmonic  effect  for 
theiT  aim,  are  laid  almost  pure  and  unmixed  on  the  stucco 
with  which  the  walls  of  these  grottoes  are  coated  over.  The  3 
sUle  of  drawing  passes  from  a  severity  and  care  which  show  an 
affinity  to  early  Greek  works,  into  the  hasty  and  caricature-like 
manners  which  prevailed  in  the  later  art  of  the  Etruscans. 
According  to  Pliny,  wall-paintings  of  distinguished  beauty  were 
also  executed  in  Italy  (Caere,  Lanuvium,  Ardea),  but  of  course 
not  until  after  the  times  of  Zeuxis  and  Apellea  Greek  vase-  4 
painting  became  earlier  known  to  the  Etruscans  (§.  75);  how- 
ever that  people  must  have  found  it  more  advantageous  in 
general  to  make  use  of  Greek  manufactures,  whether  these 
were  introduced  by  commerce  through  Tarauinii,  Adria,  and 
othfflr  towns  where  art  was  cultivated,  or  whether  they  were 
made  by  Greek  artists  in  the  country  (comp.  §.  99,  2.  257). 
Only  the  comparatively  few  vases,  imerior  m  artistic  value/  5 
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ivhich  are  inscribed  with  Etruscan  characters^  can  afford  a 
sure  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  Etruscan  and  Greek 
productiona 

S.  3.  The  Etnucan  sepulchral  paintmgs  fidl  into  two  dasaes.  1.  The 
earlier  ones,  approaohiiig  nearer  to  the  Qreek  et jle,  also  adhere  in  the 
•ulgects  to  Greek  oostoms  and  ideas.  To  this  olaas  belong  a.  the  grotto 
del  fondo  Qaeroiola  (disoovered  in  1831),  of  remarkablj  pure  and  simple 
design ;  banquets  of  the  dead;  a  prooeanon  to  the  tomb  which  is  filled 
with  vases  placed  over  one  another.  M.  L  d.  Inst.  tv.  33.  b.  The  grotto 
del  fondo  Marzi  (1830) ;  the  style  of  drawing  Etruscan  exaggerated,  ban* 
quets  and  dances  of  the  dead  in  vine-arbours  and  gardens,  as  in  Pindar, 
i^r  Ori^iean  sources.  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  tv.  32.  a  d.  e.  The  three  sepul- 
ohres  opened  in  1827,  and  delineated  by  Baron  v.  Stackelberg  and  Kestner, 
previously  made  known  [the  engravings  have  been  lying  for  years  with 
Gotta]  by  Mioali,  tv.  67.  Ca  The  inscriptions.  Bullet,  d.  Inst  1833.  foL  4. 
Banquets  (of  the  deceased  or  those  performing  the  obsequies),  procession 
,  to  the  tomb,  gymnio  games,  chariot  races  with  spectators  on  platfcrme. 
The  least  carefully  painted  grotto  is  remarkable  for  the  Etruscan  proper 
names  over  the  figures  of  those  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  dead.  Comp. 
R.  Bochette,  Joum.  des  Savans  1828.  p.  3.  80.  Kestner,  Ann.  d.  Inst  L  p. 
101.  Stackelberg  in  Jahn's  Jahrb.  L  s.  220.  [Hypogsei  or  sep.  caverns 
of  Tarquinii  by  Rev.  G.  Byres,  edited  by  Frank  Howard,  L.  1842.  foL 
Hus.  Ghiusin.  ii.  tv.  181 — 185.  The  pictures  of  the  Tarquinian  grottons 
also  in  the  Mus.  Gregor.  L  tv.  99 — 104,  after  the  copies  on  the  walls  of  the 
museum  as  well  as  at  Munich.]  f.  Grotto  of  Glusium  (also  in  1827)  with 
chariot  races  and  gymnic  games,  which  are  painted  on  the  tu&  itsedf  in  a 
careless  but  bold  style.  On  the  last  discovered  subterranean  pictures  in 
sepuL  of  Chiusi,  Axmali  viL  p.  19.  2.  The  later  ones,  which  have  nothing 
of  the  severity  of  the  old  style  but  an  easy  and  sometimes,  by  overstretch- 
ing the  figures,  caricatured  design ;  here  also  the  subjects  are  taken  more 
firom  Etruscan  religion,  perhaps  from  the  Acheruntian  books  of  the  day. 
Of  this  class  is  the  Tarquinian  tomb  in  which  white  and  black  genii,  arm- 
ed with  hammers,  contend  for  the  possession  of  the  deceased.  See  Wil- 
cox, Philoeoph.  Trans,  liii.  tv.  7 — ^9.  Aginoourt,  Hist,  de  FArohit  pL  10, 
1.  2.  Inghir.  iv.  tv.  26 — ^27,  and  vi.  tv.  c  3.  Micali,  tv.  65.  Another 
tomb  (Donpster  iL  tb.  88.  Agino.  pi.  11, 5.  Inghir.  tv.  24)  shows  the 
damned  hung  up  and  punished  with  instruments  of  torture.  The  earlier 
accounts  of  tiie  painted  hypog»a  of  Etruria  are  summed  up  by  Inghir. 
iv.  p.  Ill — 144;  comp.  0.  Awolta,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  p.  91*  BulL  1831.  p. 
81.  Gerhard,  Hyperb.  ROm.  Stud,  a  129.  comp.  p.  234.  On  three  newlj 
discovered  Tarquinian  sepulchres  with  excellent  paintings,  Bullet  1831. 
p.  213.  [Kestner  on  two  sepulchres  discovered  in  Yulci  at  Ponte  della 
Badia,  Bull.  1833.  p.  73.  M.  d.  I.  ii.  2— 5.  Orioli  Ann.  vL  p.  153— 190.  Wall 
paintings  of  a  tomb  at  Veil,  decorated  with  figures  of  athletes,  in  Ki- 
cali,  M.  1. 1844.  tv.  58 ;  of  one  with  sphinxes,  horses,  panthers  in  the  style 
of  Therioles,  see  BulL  1843.  p.  99  sqq.  Other  tombs  at  Veil  have  been 
rinoe  opened  by  Campana.] 

5.  Among  the  vases  of  Yolci  there  are  only  three  that  have  Etrosoaa 
inscriptions  which  refer  to  the  subjects  painted ;  [there  is  one  in  Bsa^ji 
with  a  sentence  in  the  Etr. character;  Prince  Borghese found  at Bomaxxo 
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etriy  in  1845  &  Boiall  Tue  -with  the  Etr.  alphabet  complete,  oomp.  Maa. 
Qngon,  ii  tv.  103;  two  gobleta  from  Bomaneo  with  names,  Bull.  1846.  p. 
106.]  on  aeveral  others,  of  rudest  workmanship,  there  are  painted  Etrus- 
can Dames  of  persons  (E^ale  Mukathesa)  according  to  Gerhard,  Ann.  d. 
Inst  iiL  p.  73. 175.  Micali,  tv.  101.  In  subsequent  excavations  insti- 
tuted bj  Baron  Beugnot  other  two  pictures  of  a  vase  were  found,  which 
bj  the  mixture  of  Etruscan  genii  and  the  inscriptions  (Aivas,  Charun; 
Torma,  Pentasila)  maintun  a  great  resemblance  to  the  cinerary  dstie. 
Hallisehe  ALZ.  1833.  IntelL  46.  M.  d.  I.  ii,  8.  Aivas  throwing  himself 
on  his  sword.  Ataiun  attacked  bj  dogs,  ii.  0.  A.  Aivas  stabbed  bj  an- 
other, a  gladiatorial  conceit,  Gharu  present.  B.  A  woman  (HIN0IA), 
Gharai  (TVPMVCA8),  a  woman  (HENTASILA),  yellow  figures,  extreme- 
If  rode  drawing,  Ann.  vL  p.  S64.  Tase  from  Perugia,  Ann.  iv.  tv.  o.  comp. 
V.  p.  346.  [Meloger  and  Atalanta  according  to  Zannoni  in  the  Antologia 
di  Firenae.]  Mirror  with  numerous  inscriptions,  BuH  1835.  p.  122. 158. 
A  bowl  found  at  Olusium  has  a  gorgoneion  with  Etruscan  inscription. 
Micali,  tv.  102,  5.  A  fragment  of  a  vase,  of  better  workmanship  it  seems, 
with  Etruscan  inscription  (Tritun,  Alacca)  in  Inghir.  v.  tv.  55,  8.  There 
iras  also  found  at  Yolci  a  goblet  with  the  voyage  of  Odysseus  past  the 
laiaod  of  the  Sirens,  and  the  inscription  Ftoetiai  pocdom  (ALZ.,  ibid.), 
and  also  at  Tarquinii  a  vase  with  a.  figure  of  Eros  in  later  stjie,  and  the 
woids  Volcani  pocohm,  Levezow  BerL  Y.  no.  909,  in  Orte  two  drinking 
caps  with  rode  figures,  Lavemae  poculum,  Salutes  poculnm,  Bull.  1837. 
p.  130^  proo&  that  painted  vases  were  still  manufactured  in  Btruria  even 
when  it  was  subject  to  the  Romans  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  city, 
[liillingen  was  last  in  possession  of  the  two  Durand  goblets,  not  Fecetiai 
but  .Acetiss  pocolom,  so  that  Secchi  (erroneously)  read  Egerise  and  Be* 
lolai  pocolom.  In  the  Gr^^r.  Mus.  Lavemsd  pocolom  and  Keri  pocolom. 
(that  is,  Oeri  ManL)  Etruscan  vases  in  MicsJi,  M.  Ined.  1844.  tv.  35— 
17,  in  Berlin  after  Gerhard's  newly  acquired  monuments,  n.  1620—29. 
1790 — 95.  Of  thoee  goblets  there  are  according  to  Millingen*s  statements 
about  6  known  with  Etruscan  characters,  and  another  with  inscription 
but  without  figures.] 


178b     Now  what  results,  for  the  entire  development  of  art  1 
in  Etruria — ^partly  from  the  consideration  of  these  different 
species  of  art  and  classes  of  monuments,  and  partly  from  some 
intmiations  of  the  ancients — is  nearly  this:  that  the  power-  2 
foly  indeed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  sombre  and  severe  spirit  of 
the  Etruscan  nation,  which  was  denied  the  free  creative  fancy 
of  the  Oreeks,  showed  itself  in  art  much  more  receptive  than 
productive,  inasmuch  as  at  its  early  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Greek,  especially  Peloponnesian  artists,  it  faithfully 
appropriated  their  stvle,  and  adhered  to  it  for  centuries;  not  3 
neglecting^  nevertheless,  to  avail  itself  also,  for  decorative 
statuary,  of  the  unintelligible,  but  for  that  very  reason  more 
interesting  forms  which  commerce  with  the  East  introduced, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  taste  for  bizarre  compositions  and 
iistorted  shapes  which  was  inborn  in  the  Etruscan  race,  mani- 
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fested  itself  here  and  there  in  different  ways  and  in  all  sorts 
4  of  works; — ^but  that  when  art  in  Greece  attained  its  highest 
stage,  the  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  on  the  one  hand, 
was  too  restricted  by  reason  of  various  events,— especially  the 
Samnitic  conquest  of  Campania  about  the  year  of  Rome  332 
— and  on  the  other,  the  Etruscan  nation  itself  was  already  too 
much  broken,  too  degenerate  and  inwardly  decayed,  and  after 
all  did  not  possess  sufficient  artistic  spirit  to  be  able  to  ap- 

Eropriate  art  in  an  equal  degree  when  carried  to  perfection; 
ence,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  particular  perform- 
ances, the  art  of  the  Etruscans,  on  the  whole,  declined  into  a 
sort  of  plodding  handicraft,  and  lost  all  pretension  to  Greek 
6  el^ance  and  beauty.  Accordingly,  the  art  of  design  was 
always  a  foieign  nlant  in  Etruria,  foreign  in  forms,  foreign  in 
materials  which  she  borrowed  almost  entirely,  not  from  the  na- 
tional superstition,  which  was  but  ill-adapted  to  artistic  repre- 
sentations, but  from  the  divine  and  heroic  my  thi  of  the  Greeks. 

2 — 6.  Accordingly  the  Etruscan  works  fall  into  five  classes :  1.  The 
xeal  Tiucanica,  Quintil.  zii,  10.  Tv^puptxM,  8trab.  xvii.  p.  806  a.,  works 
which  are  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  earliest  of  Greek  art.  Heavier 
forms,  and  details  of  costume,  as  well  as  the  almost  universal  want  of 
beard  in  the  Etruscan  works  of  art,  constitute  the  difference.  To  this 
class  belong  many  bronases  and  engraved  works,  some  stone  statues,  many 
gems,  some  paterae,  and  the  older  wall-paintings.  2.  Imitations  of  orien- 
tal, chiefly  Babylonian,  figures  which  bad  become  diffused  by  tapestries 
and  engraved  stones;  always  merely  in  decorative  statuary  of  an  ara- 
besque character.  Thus  on  the  Olusinian  vases,  whose  figures  often  recur 
on  Perso-Babylonian  stones  (as  the  woman  holding  two  lions  in  Dorow, 
Yoy.  Ardi^L  pi.  2, 1.  b.,  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Ouseley,  Travels  i. 
pi.  21^  16),  and  at  the  same  time  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  on  the 
so-called  JBgyptian  vases  (§.  75),  (for  instance,  quite  the  same  female 
figure  strangling  two  geese,  appears  on  both,  Micali,  tv.  17, 5.  73, 1) ;  and 
on  engraved  stones,  especially  where  there  are  animal  compositions 
(oomp.  §.  175),  and  battles  of  wild  beasts  similar  to  those  of  PeraepoUs. 
That  the  Greek  monstra  did  not  yet  satisfy  the  Etruscans  is  shown  by 
the  figure  of  the  scarabsaus  in  Micali,  tv.  46, 17 ;  a  centaur  of  the  an- 
tique form,  with  gorgon-head,  wings  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  fore-feet 
like  the  daws  of  an  eagle.  3.  Intentionally  distorted  shapes,  especially 
in  bronzes  (§.  172)  and  in  mirror-designs.  Oomp.  Gerhard,  Sformate 
Tiwgini  di  Bronzo,  Bullet,  d.  Inst.  1830.  p.  11.  The  later  wall-paintings 
(§.  177)  also  bebng  to  this  dass.  4.  Works  in  a  fine  Greek  style,  very 
rare ;  only  a  few  mirror-designs  and  bronzes.  5.  Works  of  the  later  me- 
chanical exercise  of  art,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  nearly  all  cinerary 
urns.  On  the  peculiar  Etruscan  profile  in  ancient  works  in  stone,  and 
its  difference  from  the  Egyptian,  Lenoir,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  270. 
[Epochs  of  Etr.  art  according  to  Micali,  Annali  xv.  p.  352  s.  On  Etruscan 
antiquities.  Quarterly  Review,  1845.  N.  cli.  by  an  eminent  connoisseur.] 

LnnRATVKB  of  the  Etruscan  antiquities  of  art.  Thomas  Dempster *s 
work  (written  in  1619)  De  Etruria  Itegali,  1.  viii.  ed.  The.  Coke.  P.  1723. 
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2  Tok.  fa  The  engravings  of  works  of  art  and  explanations  have  beon 
added  by  Ph.  BuonarottL  A.  F.  Qori,  Museum  Etruscum  1737-43.  3 
vols,  (with  Pasaeri's  Dissert.)  The  same  author^s  Musei  Quarnacci  Ant. 
Mon.  Etrusca  1744  foL  Saggi  di  Dissertazioni  dell*  Acad.  Etruaca  di  Cor- 
tona  beginning  from  1742,  9  vols.  4to.  Museum  Oortonense  a  Fr.  Ya- 
lesioy  A.  F.  Gorio  et  Rod.  Venuti  Illustr.  1750  fo.  Scipione  Maffei,  Osser- 
vazioni  Letterarii,  T.  iv.  p.  1—243.  v.  p.  255—395.  vi.  p.  1—178.  J.  B. 
Passeri  in  Dempsteri  libros  de  E.  R.  Paralipomena,  1767  fo.  Guamacci 
Origini  Italiche,  1767 — 72, 3  vols.  fo.  Heyne's  Treatises  in  the  Nov.  Com- 
mentarr.  Oott.  iii.  v.  vi.  vii.  Opusc.  Acadd.  T.  v.  p.  392.  Luigi  Lanzi, 
Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca  1789.  3  vols,  (who  after  the  example  of  Winck- 
elmaim  and  Heyne  in  some  measure  cleared  up  the  field  which  was 
before  in  confusion).  Franc.  Inghirami,  Monumenti  Etruschi  o  di 
Etntsco  nome,  7  vols,  text  in  4to.  6  vols,  engravings,  fo.  1821 — ^1826. 
Mieali,  Storia  degli  Antichi  Popoli  Italiani,  1832.  3  vols,  a  new 
edition  of  the  work  Italia  avanti  il  Dominio  de'  Romani,  the  atlas  of 
which,  entitled  Antichi  Monument!,  far  surpasses  earlier  ones  in  copious- 
ness and  importance  of  the  monuments  comprised  in  it,  and  therefore  is 
here  alone  made  use  of.  [The  last  collection  not  less  rich,  Mon.  ined.  a 
Olustraz.  della  storia  d.  ant.  pop.  Ital.  Firenze,  1844.  2.  vols.  foL  Comp. 
Annali  xv.  p.  346.  R.  Rochette  Joum.  des  Sav.  1845.  p.  349.  Gavedoni 
Oss.  erit.  sopra  i  mon.  Etr.  del  Micali,  Modena  1844.  8vo.]  Etr.  Museo 
Chiusino  dai  suoi  possessori  pubbl.  con  brevi  espos.  deL  Gav.  Fr.  Inghira- 
mi, P.  1. 1833.  P.  II.  1832  (sic).  [Musei  Etrusci  quod  Gregorius  XYI.  in 
aodd.  Yatic  constituit.  P.  I.  II.  1842.  2  vols.  foL]  Smaller  works  by  Yer- 
miglioli,  OrioU,  Gardinali  and  others. 


3.   ROME  BEFORE  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CITT  606  (OL.  158,  3). 

179.    Borne,  which  was  an  inconsiderable  town  before  the  1 
dominion  of  the  Etruscans,  received  through  them  the  struc- 
tures that  an  Etruscan  capital  required,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  circuit  of  very  considerable  extent  (about  seven  millia).  Its  2 
temples  also  were  now  provided  with  statues  of  which  Home 
is  said  to  have  been  entirely  destitute  before;  however,  the  3 

fods  of  Rome  long  remained  of  wood  and  clay,  the  work  of 
itruBcan  artists  or  handicraftmen. 

1.  To  these  belong  the  great  Gloaca  (§.  168),  the  laying  out  of  the 
Foram  and  Gomitiam,  the  Gircus  (§.  170),  the  Gapitoline  temple  (§.  169), 
the  prison  (robur  Tullianuni,  S.  Pietro  in  Garcere),  which  sprang  from 
the  latamia  of  the  Gapitoline  hill,  the  temple  of  IMana  on  the  Aventine, 
the  waU  of  Tarquinius  or  Servius  (Niebuhr  L  p.  394),  and  the  Servian 
waDs  (Bunsen,  Besdireibung  Roms  L  s.  623).  Gn  the  substructions  of 
the  Via  Appia  in  the  vale  of  Aricia  and  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Gu- 
riatii  M.  d.  I.  ii,  39.  Ganina  Ann.  ix.  p.  10. 

2.  Gn  the  worship  without  idols  at  Rome  before  the  first  Tarquin, 
Zo^  de  ObeL  p.  225. 

3.  Gomp.  Yarro  in  Plin.  xzxv,  45.  with  Plin.  zxxiv,  16. 

L 
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1  180.  At  the  time  of  the  republic  the  practical  sense  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  directed  to  the  common  good,  urged 
them  much  less  to  what  is  called  fine  architecture  than  to 
the  construction  of  grand  works  in  water-  and  road-architec- 
ture; however,  the  militaiy  roads,  which  had  a  bottom  of 
gravel,  and  were  paved  with  large  stones,  did  not  make  their 
appearance  till  the  sixth  century,  and  the  extensive  aqueducts 

2  on  arcades  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventL  Temples  indeed 
in  great  number  were  vowed  and  dedicated  at  an  early  period 
e\en  to  allegorical  deities;  but  few  before  those  of  Metellus 

3  were  distinguished  by  their  materials,  size  or  art  Men  of 
course  were  lodged  still  more  meanly  than  the  gods;  there  was 
long  even  a  want  of  great  public  courts  and  halls;  and  build- 
ings for  games  were  but  slightly  constructed  for  the  temporary 

4  object  And  yet  of  the  arts  of  design,  architecture  was  most 
adapted  to  the  Roman  customs  and  views  of  life;  a  Roman 
named  Cossutius  built  for  Antiochus  at  Athens  about  590  (r 

5  153,  Rem.  4).  The  sarcophagi  of  the  Scipios  show  how  Greel 
forms  and  decorations  had  everywhere  found  entrance,  but 
also  how  they  were  combined  and  mingled  after  the  example 
of  the  Etruscans,  without  regard  to  destination  and  character. 

1.  The  care  of  the  Romans  about  road-making,  aqueducts,  and  re- 
moval of  filth,  is  placed  by  Strabo  v.  p.  235  in  contrast  with  the  indif- 
ference of  the  Qreeks  as  to  these  ^ings.  Draining  of  the  Alban  lake 
about  359  (§.  168),  of  the  Yelinus  by  Curius  462.  (Niebuhr  iii.  p.  266.) 
Aqueducts :  Aqua  Appia  (under  ground  for  10  millia,  300  feet  on  arches) 
442,  Anio  Yetus  481,  Marcia  608,  the  Tepula  627,  the  Julia  by  Agrippa 
719.  (Frontinus  de  aquaeduot.  1.)  Kew  Oloace  668.  719.  Draining  of 
the  Pomptine  marshes  692  (again  under  Cesar  and  Augustus).  Roads: 
Tia  Appia,  442  (at  first  unpaved ;  460  it  was  paved  with  basaltic  laya  to 
a  distance  of  10  millia  from  the  city) ;  Flaminia  632.  666 ;  improvement 
in  road-making  during  the  censorship  of  Fulvius  Flaocus  678 ;  excellent 

•  roads  of  C.  Graoohus  about  630.  Bridges  over  the  Tiber.  Comp.  Hirt^ 
Gesch.  der  Baukunst  ii.  s.  184  flf. 

2.  The  temple  vowed  by  the  Dictator  Postumius,  and  dedicated  in 
S61  by  Sp.  Gassius  to  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera,  near  the  Circus  Maximufl^ 
is  worthy  of  notice, — Yitruvins*  model  of  the  Tuscan  order,  the  first,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  which  was  adorned  by  Greeks,  Damophilus  and  Gor- 
gasus,  as  painters  and  statuaries  in  day.  The  Temple  of  Yirtus  and 
Honor,  dedicated  by  Maroellus  647,  and  decorated  with  Greek  works  of 
art.  Temple  of  Fortuna  Equestris,  678,  built  by  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
systyle  according  to  Yitruv.  iii.  3 ;  the  half  of  the  marble  tiles  of  the 
Ilera  Lacinia  were  to  have  formed  the  roof.  Liv.  zlii,  3.  The  Temple  of 
Hercules  Musarum  at  the  Circus  Flafninius,  built  by  M.  Ftdvius  Nobilior, 
the  friend  of  Ennius,  673,  and  adorned  with  brazen  statues  of  the  Muses 
from  Ambracia.  See  Plin.  zxzv,  36, 4.,  together  with  Harduin,  Eumenius 
jiro  restaur,  schol.  c.  7,  3.  and  the  coins  of  Pomponius  Musa.  Q.  Me- 
lellus  Maoedonicus  built  606,  with  the  spoils  of  the  Macedonian  war,  two 
temples  to  Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno,  in  which  marble  first  made  ite  ap- 
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petzmnee,  surroniLded  by  a  large  poiiioo  Qn  722,  named  after  Octavia). 
Jupiter's  temple  peripteral,  that  of  Juno  prostyle,  according  to  Yitru* 
Tins  and  the  Capitoline  plan  of  Rome.  The  former,  according  to  Yitnw 
irios,  was  boilt  by  Hermodorus  of  Salamis;  according  to  Pliny,  tfae 
colomns  were  executed  by  Sauras  and  Batrachus  of  Lacedsemon  (lacerta 
atque  rana  in  colnmnarum  spins;  comp.  Winckelmann,  W.  i.  s.  379. 
Fea,  8. 459).  Ck>mp.  Saohse,  Gesch.  der  Stadt.  Bom.  L  s.  537.  On  the 
statues  therein,  §.  160,  2.  Hermodorus  of  Salamis  also  built  the  temp2a 
of  Mars  at  the  Circus  Flaminius  after  614.    Hirt  ii  s.  212. 

3.  A  rude  rebuilding  of  the  city  with  unburnt  bricks,  365.  The  fyft 
basilica  mentioned  (fiaat>jK^  aroa)  was  by  Oato  568 ;  at  an  earlier  period 
•the  temples  of  Janus  served  as  places  of  assembly.  Edifices  by  the  censor 
Fulvius  Nobilior  573  for  intercourse.  A  Senatus  consultum  against 
permanent  theatres  {thecUrum  perpetuum)  597.  comp.  Lipsius  ad  Tac. 
Ann.  ziv.  20.  The  columna  rostrata  of  Duilius  in  the  first  Punic  war.  Oa 
other  honorary  columns,  Plin.  xzziy,  11. 

5.  See  especially  the  Sarcophagus  of  Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatzs 
Guaivod  patre  prognatus,  etc.  (Consul  454)  in  Piranesi  Monumenti  degli 
Sdpioni,  t.  3.  4.  Winckelm.  W.  i.  tf.  12.  Hirt,  tf.  11.  F.  28.  On  the 
insignificant  remains  of  republican  Rome,  Bunsen  i.  s.  161.  On  the  tombs 
of  the  Scip>ios,  Qerhard  Beschr.  Roms  ii,  2.  s.  121. 

181.     The  plastic  art,  which  was  at  the  beginning  very  little  1 
exercised  among  the  Romans,  gradually  became  important  to 
them,  through  political  ambition.     The  senate  and  people,  2 
foreign  states  from  gratitude,  the  Thurinians  first,  erected  to 
meritorious  men  statues  of  brass  in  the  forum  and  elsewhere; 
many  even  did  so  to  themselves,  as  Spurius  Cassius,  according 
to  Puny,  had  already  done  about  268.     The  images  of  their  3 
ancestors  in  the  atrium,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  statues, 
bat  masks  of  wax  designed  to  represent  the  deceased  at  pro* 
cessions     The  first  brazen  statue  of  a  deity  was,  according  to  4 
Pliny,  one  of  Ceres,  which  was  cast  from  the  confiscated  pro^ 
perty  of  Spurius  Cassius.     From  the  time  of  the  Samnitic  > 
warsi,  when  the  dominion  of  Rome  began  to  extend  over  Magna 
Grecia^  statues  and  colossi  were  likewise,  according  to  the 
Greek  custom,  raised  to  the  gods  as  consecrated  gifts. 

1.  Pliny  (xxxiv,.ll  sqq.)  indeed  gives  oat  many  brazen  statues  as 
works  of  the  time  of  the  kings  and  the  early  republic,  and  even  believes 
in  statues  of  Evander's  time,  and  in  the  dedication  of  a  Janus  by  Numa, 
which  indicated  the  number  365  by  bending  the  fingers  in  the  manner 
of  the  Greek  mathematicians.  But  the  most  of  those  mentioned  by  him 
evidently  belonged  to  a  later  period.  The  statues  of  Romulus  and  Camil- 
las were  in  heroic  nudity  quite  contrary  to  the  Roman  custom,  unless 
Pliny  (ex  his  Romuli  est  sine  tunica,  sicut  et  Oamilli  in  Rostris)  is  to  be 
explained  from  Asconius  in  Scaur,  p.  30.  Orell.  Romuli  et  Tatii  status 
in  Oapitolio  et  Oamilli  in  rostris  togato  sine  tunicis.  Romulus  was  a^ 
ideal  figure,  the  head  of  which  is  preserved  on  coins  of  the  Memmian  fa- 
mily ;  the  same  applies  to  Numa  (Visconti,  Iconogr.  Rom.  pi.  1) ;  on  tne 
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oontraiy,  Aneos  Marcios  appean  to  have  retained  a  fiutnily  Hkeneas  of 
the  Maroii,  The  following  are  more  genuine  works  of  the  earlier  period, 
▼iz.,  the  Attns  Kavias  (oomp.  with  Plinj  Cia  de  Div.  i.  11),  the  Kinu- 
eias  of  the  year  316,  and  the  probably  Greek  statnes  of  Pythagoras  and 
Alcibiades  (erected  about  440),  and  of  Hennodorus  of  Epheans,  a  parti- 
cipator in  the  decemviral  legislation.  Oomp.  Hirt  Gesoh.  der  Bild. 
Kunst  8.  271.  Statues  of  Romans  before  Pyrrhus  (454)  Cioero  CaeL  §• 
■39,  c.  intpp. 

2.  See  Plin.  zxziv,  14.  In  the  yeas  593  the  censors  P.  Com.  Scipio 
;and  M.  Popilius  took  away  all  statues  of  magistrates  around  the  forum 
which  had  not  been  erected  by  the  people  or  senate.  A  statue  of  Cor- 
Jielia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  stood  in  the  portico  of  Metellus. 

3.  On  the  Imagines  M^jorum,  Polyb.  vi,  53.  with  Schweighauser's 
Aote.  Lessing  SammtL  Schriften  Bd.  x.  s.  290.  EichstSdt  iii  Prolu- 
siones.  Qu.  de  Quincy,  Jup.  Olymp.  p.  14.  36.  Hugo's  Rechtsgesch. 
(eleventh  ed.)  s.  334.  Appius  Claudius  first  dedicated  images  of  his  an- 
•eestors  on  shields  (comp.  §.  345''^)  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  which  was 
vowed  in  the  year  456  (not  259).    Plin.  zzzt,  3. 

•6.  The  Hercules  dedicated  on  the  capitol  in  446  is  worthy  of  remark 
(Liv.  iz.  44) ;  and  also  the  colossal  Jupiter  consecrated  by  Spurius  Car- 
vilius  on  the  capitol  after  459,  visible  from  the  Jupiter  Latiaris.  It  was 
cast  from  the  magnificent  armour  of  the  sacred  legion  of  the  Samnites 
(comp.  Liv.  iz,  40.  x,  38) ;  at  its  feet  was  the  statue  of  Carvilius  cast 
from  the  filings  {rdiquiU  linue),  Plin.  zzziv,  18.  Novius  Plautius, 
worker  in  brass  at  Rome,  about  the  year  500,  §.  173.  Rem.  4. 

1  182.  In  the  consular  and  family  coins  (as  those  marked 
with  the  names  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Mint,  especially 
the  treniri  maneUUes,  were  called)  the  art  gives  evidence  of 
great  rudeness  during  the  first  centuiy  after  the  coining  of 
silver  began  (483) ;  the  impression  is  flat,  the  figures  clumsy, 

'  the  Roma-head  ugly.    Even  when  the  more  multiplied  family- 
types  made  their  appearance,  the  art  still  remained  rude  and 

2  imperfect  The  early  occupation  with  painting,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Fabius  Pictor,  contrasting  as  it  did  with  the 

3  customs  of  Rome  otherwise  known  to  us,  is  remarkable.  How- 
ever, the  application  of  painting  to  the  perpetuating  of  war- 
like exploits  and  the  adorning  of  triumpns  also  contributed  to 
its  being  held  in  honour  among  the  Romans. 

1.  The  oldest  consular  coins  had  on  the  obverse  the  head  with  the 
winged  helmet  (Roma,  according  to  others  Pallas) ;  on  the  reverse  the 
Dioscuri,  instead  of  whom,  however,  a  chariot  and  horses  (fngati^  Merratt) 
were  soon  introduced.  The  family  coins  had  at  first  the  general  Roman 
emblems  of  the  consular  coins,  only  different  gods  were  represented  on  the 
chariot ;  afterwards  different  types  made  their  appearances  bearing  re- 
ference to  the  religion  and  history  of  the  families.  The  denarius  of  the 
Pompeian  fiunily  with  the  she-woUT,  the  children,  and  thefodliu  is  interest- 
ing. The  wolf  is  well  designed,  probably  after  the  Etruscan  one  (§. 
172) ;  every  thing  else  still  bad  and  rude.    The  principal  works  on  this 
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poriioii  of  Knmismaiice  by  Gar.  Patin,  YuQant,  Morelli,  and  Hayexvamp, 
Eckhel  D.  N.  ii,  v.  p.  63  sqq.  espedallj  111.  Stieglitz,  Distributio  nu- 
morom  jGunilianun  RomaxL  ad  typoe  aocommodata  (an  instructive  book). 
Lips.  1890.  B.  Borgheai  on  funilj  coins  in  Qiomale  Acad.  T.  bdv.  Ixy. 
Gavedoni  Monete  ant.  italiche  impresse  per  laguerra  civile,  Bullett.  1837. 
p.  199. 

2.  FabioB  Pictor  painted  the  temple  of  SaloSy  and  that  too  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  in  451.  liv.  z,  1.  Plin.  zxxy,  7.  YaL  Max.  viii,  14,  6. 
Dion.  HaL  Frgm.  by  Mai  zvi,  6.  Letronne  Lettres  d*un  Antiquiare,  p.  412. 
Append^  p.  82.  denies  that  the  passage  in  Dionysius  refers  to  Fabius. 
M.  Pacuvius  of  Budi»,  the  tragedian  (half  a  Greek),  painted  the  temple 
of  Hercoleff  in  the  Forum  Boarium  about  660.  Postea  non  est  spectata 
(hiBc  ars)  honestis  manibus,  Plin.  A  painter  named  Theodotus  in  Nas- 
vius  (Festus,  p.  204.  Idndem.)  [Panofka  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  iv.  s.  133 
ff.]  about  530,  was  evidently  a  Greek,  as  well  as  the  rotxoy^i^oe  Deme- 
trius^ 690.  Diodor.  Ezc.  Vat  xzzi,  8.  comp.  Osann,  Eunstblatt  1832.  N. 
74.  [rw)cpy(i^f  IB  only  Osann*s  conjecture  for  roxoy^«^of ;  ro«-/oy(«^of 
is  more  l^^y  in  the  sense  which  we  discover  from  Titruvius,  from  topia; 
&  Boohette  SuppL  au  CataL  des  artistes,  p.  271  sqq.  prefers  Toxoy(»^e^, 
althoo^  r6^P9g  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  the  sense  of  landscape.] 

3.  Examples  in  Pliny  zzxv,  7,  especially  M.  Talerius  Messala*s  battle 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  489,  and  Lucius  Scipio*8  victoiy 
over  Antiochus  about  664.  Lucius  Hostilius  Mancinus  in  606  explained 
to  the  people  himself  a  picture  representing  the  conquest  of  Carthage, 
Triumphs  made  pictures  necessary  (Petersen,  Einleit  s.  68);  for  that 
purpose  JBmilius  Paulus  got  Metrodorus  firom  Athens  (ad  ezcdendum 
triomphum),  Plin.  zzzv,  40,  30. 


FIFTH    PERIOD. 


FROM  THE  YEAE  606  OF  THE  CITT  (OLYMPIAD  168,  8)  TILL  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES. 
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1.    OBHBEAL  BBFLEOnONS  OV  THE  OHAEACTEB  AND  SPIRIT  OF  THE 

TIME. 

183.  As  the  whole  history  of  civilized  mankind  (with  the  1 
exception  of  India),  so  also  was  the  history  of  art  now  concen- 
trate at  Rome;  but  merely  through  the  political  supremacy, 
not  on  account  of  the  artistic  talents  of  the  Boman&  The 
Bomans^  although  on  one  side  intimately  allied  to  the  Greeks, 
were  yet  as  a  whole  of  coarser,  less  finely  organized  materiala 
Their  mind  was  always  directed  to  those  external  relations  of  2 
men  to  one  another,  by  which  their  activity  in  general  is 
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conditioned  and  determined  (practical  life) ;  at  first  more  to 
those  which  concern  the  community  (politics),  then,  when 
freedom  had  outl.ved  itself,  to  those  which  exist  between  in- 

3  dividuals  (private  life),  especially  such  as  arose  with  reference 
to  external  possessions.  To  preserve,  increase,  and  protect 
the  res  familiarisy  was  nowhere  so  much  as  here  regarded  as  a 

4  duty.  The  careless,  unembarrassed,  and  playiul  freedom  of 
mind  which,  heedlessly  abandoning  itself  to  internal  impulses, 
gives  birth  to  the  arts,  was  a  stranger  to  the  Romans;  even 
religion,  in  Greece  the  mother  of  art,  was  among  them  de- 
signedly practical,  not  only  in  its  earlier  form  as  an  emana- 
tion of  Etruscan  discipline,  but  also  in  its  later,  when  the 

5  deification  of  ethico-political  notions  prevailed.  This  practical 
tendency,  however,  was  among  the  Romans  combined  with  a 
taste  for  magnificence  which  despised  doing  things  by  halves, 
or  in  a  paltry  style,  which  satisfied  every  necessity  of  life  in  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  manner  by  great  undertakings, 
and  thereby  upheld  architecture  at  least  among  the  arts. 

3.  Compare  on  this  point  (a  principal  cauae  of  the  great  perfection 
of  the  civU  law)  Hugo's  History  of  Law,  eleventh  ed.  p.  76.  Juvenal 
xiv.  shows  how  avaritia  was  inoculated  in  the  young  as  good  husbandry. 
Horace  often  places  as  in  A.  P.  323.  the  economico-practical  education  of 
the  Romans  in  contrast  with  the  more  ideal  culture  of  the  Greeks.  Om- 
nibus, diis,  hominibusque,  formosior  videtur  massa  auri,  quam  quidquid 
Apelles,  Phidiasque,  Qrseculi  delirantes,  fecerunt.    Petron.  88. 

i  184.  The  character  of  the  Roman  world  in  reference  to 
art,  throughout  this  period,  can  be  best  understood  if  viewed  in 

2  four  stages:  1st  From  the  conquest  of  Corinth  to  Augustus,  The 
endeavours  of  the  great  to  impose,  and  to  gain  the  people  by 
the  magnificence  of  triumphs,  and  games  of  unprecedented 

3  splendour,  drew  artists  and  works  of  art  to  Roma  In  indi- 
viduals there  was  awakened  a  genuine  taste  for  art,  for  the 
most  part  indeed  united  with  great  luxury,  like  the  love  for 

4  art  of  the  Macedonian  princea  The  charm  of  these  enjoy- 
ments was  only  enhanced  in  private  life  by  the  resistance  of 
a  party  who  cherished  old-Roman  predilections,  although  in 

5  public  life  these  had  apparently  the  ascendancy.  Hence 
Rome  was  a  rallying  point  for  Greek  artists,  among  whom 
there  were  many  of  great  excellence  who  vied  with  the  an- 

6  cients;  artistic  science  and  connoisseurship  here  fixed  their 
seat 

2.  See  §.  182,  3.  M.  JBndfins  Scauros,  JSuUcepriviffnuSf  in  094.  brought 
to  Rome  for  his  games  as  SBdile  the  pledged  statues  of  Sioyon,  Plin.  xxxv, 
40,  24.  xxxvi,  24^  7.  Pictures  also  were  spoiled  from  want  of  skill,  in 
cleaning  for  such  purposes,  xxxv,  36, 19.  In  Gicero^s  time  magistrates 
often  lent  one  another  works  of  art  from  a  distance,  Gio.  Yerr.  iv.  3. 
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lie  pioiana,  in  which  illudon  wm  the  highest  eim,  were  alee 
employed  at  the  games.    Plin.  xxxt,  7. 

4.  See  OKto*8  speech  (557),  Idv.  zzxiv,  4.  Pfin.  zxziv,  14.  Cicero  was 
tfraid  to  be  held  by  the  judges  a  oonnoisBenr  in  art :  mmimm  didici 
etiam  dam  in  istam  inquiro  artificom  nomina.  Yerr.  iv,  2,  7.  Cicero's 
hwe  for  art,  however,  was  very  moderate,  see  Bpp.  ad  Div.  vu,  23. 
Farad.  5,  2.    Kot  so  with  Damasippos,  £pp.  ibid.    Herat.  Sat.  ii,  3,  64. 

6L  The  intdUgenUs  stood  in  contradistinction  to  the  lltinmy  Cic.  ibid. 
But  even  Petronius*  Trimalohio  says  amid  the  most  ridiculous  explanations 
of  art :  Meum  enim  intelligere  nulla  pecunia  vendo.  Important  passages 
on  oonnoisseurship  in  Dionys.  de  Dinarcho,  p.  664.  de  vi  Dem.  p.  1108. 
[Jay.  i,  56  doctus  speotare  lacunar.]  The  test  was :  non  inscriptis  auc* 
torem  reddere  sigois,  Statins,  Silv.  iv,  6,  24  The  idiotaf,  on  the  contrary, 
were  often  deceived  with  famous  names.  Beck,  De  Nom.  Arti£  in  Mo- 
nam.  artis  interpolatis.  1832. 

186.  II.  The  Time  of  the  Jtdii  and  Flami,  723  to  848  1 
A.  u.  (96  A.  D.).  Prudent  princes,  by  means  of  magnificent 
undertakings  which  also  procured  to  the  common  people  ex- 
traordinary comforts  and  enjoyments,  brought  the  Romans 
into  entire  oblivion  of  political  life;  half  insane  successors, 
by  the  gigantic  schemes  of  their  folly,  gave  still  ample  occu- 

Eation  to  the  arts.     Although  art  even  in  such  times  must  2 
ave  been  far  removed  from  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the 
best  ages  of  Greece,  still,  however,  it  everywhere  manifested 
during  this  century  ^irit  and  energy;  the  decline  of  taste  is 
yet  scarcely  observabla 

1.  The  saying  of  Augustus:  that  he  would  leave  the  city  marmarM 
which  he  had  received  iaUritia.    Nero's  burning  and  rebuilding. 

186.     III.  From  Nerva  to  the  so-called  Triginta   Tyranni,  I 
96  to  about  260  years  after  Christ    Long-continued  peace  in 
the  Roman  empire ;  splendid  undertakings  even  in  the  pro- 
vinces; a  transitory  revival  of  art  in  Greece  itself  through 
Hadrian;  magnificent  erections  in  the  East    With  all  this  2 
zealous  and  widely-extended  exercise  of  art,  the  want  of  in- 
ternal spirit  and  life  is  shown  more  and  more  distinctly  from 
the  time  of  the  Antonines  downwards,  along  with  the  striv- 
ing afler  external  show;  vapidity  and  inflation  combined,  as 
in  oratory  and  literature.    The  rorce  of  the  sjpirit  of  Greco-  3 
Roman  culture  was  broken  by  the  inroad  oi  foreign  ideas; 
the  general  want  of  satisfaction  with  the  hereditary  religions, 
the  blending  together  of  heterogeneous  superstitions  must 
have  been  in  many  ways  pernicious  to  art     The  circumstance  4 
that  a  Syrian  sacerdotal  familjr  occupied  for  a  while  the  Ro- 
man throne  had  considerable  influence.     Syria  and  Asia  Mi-  5 
nor  were  at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  provinces,  and  an 
Asiatic  character  emanating  from  thence,  is  clearly  observable 
^  the  arts  of  design  as  weU  as  in  literature. 
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3.  The  wonhip  of  Iris,  which  made  violent  intmsion  about  the  year 
700  a.  u.  and  often  served  as  a  doak  to  lioentioosness,  became  gradually 
80  prevalent  that  Ck>mniodu8  and  Oaracalla  openly  took  part  in  it. — ^The 
worship  of  Mithras,  a  mixture  of  Assyrian  and  Persian  religion,  became 
first  known  in  the  Roman  world  through  the  pirates,  before  Pompey, 
and  was  established  at  Rome  from  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  still  more 
from  the  time  of  Oommodus.  The  Syrian  worship  was  in  favour  even 
under  Nero,  but  became  prevalent  particularly  from  the  time  of  Septi> 
mius  Severus. — ^Add  to  this,  the  Ohaldsean  Qenethliology ;  Magic  amu- 
lets, §.  206 ;  theurgic  philosophy.  Gomp.  Heyne,  Alexandri  Severi  Imp. 
religiones  miscellas  probantis  judicium,  especially  Epim.  vi. :  de  artia  fin- 
gendi  et  sculpendi  corruptelis  ex  religionibus  peregrinis  et  superstitioni- 
bus  profectis,  Opusc.  Acadd.  vL  p*  273. 

4«    Genealogy  also  is  of  importance  to  the  history  of  art : 

Bassianus 
Priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa 

! 

JUUA  DOMNA  JUUA  MiESA 

the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus  | 

I ^ I 

Bassianus    Septimius  So^mias  Julia  MAMMiBA 

Oaracalla        Geta        by  a  Roman  senator  by  a  Syrian 

i  I 

HeliogabaluB  Severus  Alexander. 

1  187.     IV.  From  the  Triginta  Tyranni  to  the  Byzantine  timee^ 

2  The  ancient  world  declined,  and  with  it  art  The  old  Roman 
patriotism  lost,  through  political  changes  and  the  powerless- 
ness  of  the  empire,  the  hold  which  the  rule  of  the  Csesars  had 

3  still  left  it  The  living  faith  in  the  gods  of  heathendom  dis- 
appeared; attempts  to  preserve  it  only  gave  general  ideas  for 
personal  substances.  At  the  same  time  was  altogether  lost 
the  manner  of  viewing  things  to  which  art  is  indebted  for  its 
existence, — ^the  warm  and  living  conception  of  external  nature, 

4  the  intimate  union  of  corporeal  forms  with  the  spirit.  A  dead 
system  of  forms  smothered  the  movements  of  freer  vital 
power;  the  arts  themselves  were  taken  into  the  service  of  a 
tasteless  half-oriental  court-parade.  Before  the  axe  was  laid 
externally  to  the  root  of  the  tree  the  vital  sap.  was  already 
dried  up  within. 


2.  ABCHITEOT05IO& 


1  188.    Even  before  the  Csesars  Borne  was  provided  with  all 
kinds  of  edifices  which  seemed  necessary  to  adorn  a  great 

2  city,  after  the  manner  of  the  Macedonian  structures; — ele- 
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gantly  built  temples,  although  none  of  considerable  extent; 
euruB  and  basiUew^  which  be^me  more  and  more  necessary  to  3 
the  Bomans  as  places  of  assembly  and  business,  as  well  as 
markets  (fora)  surrounded  with  colonnades  and  public  build- 
ings; buildings  also  for  games  which  the  Roman  people  was  4 
formerly  accustomed  to  see  eyen  iJthough  magnificent,  con- 
stnicted  only  for  a  short  duration,  were  now  built  of  stone 
and  in  gigantic  masses.    In  the  same  way  luxury  in  pri-  5 
vate  buildings,  after  it  had  timidly  and  hesitatingly  taken  the 
first  steps,  soon  adyanced  rapidly  and  unprecedently  to  a 
great  height;  at  the  same  time  the  streets  were  crowded  with  6 
monuments,  and  superb  yillas  swallowed  up  the  space  destined 
foragricultura 

2.  Temple  of  Honor  and  Virtus  built  by  the  architect  C.  Mutius  for 
Mariift,  aooording  to  Hirt  iL  s.  213;  others  (as  Sachse  L  s.  450)  hold  it 
to  be  that  of  Marcellus,  §.  180.  Bern.  2.  The  new  capitol  of  Sulla  and 
Ofttulns  with  unaltered  plan,  dedicated  in  674.  The  temple  of  Venus 
Genitrix  on  the  Forum  Julium^  yowed  in  706;  Temple  of  I>iyu8  Julius, 
begun  in  710. 

3.  The  Ouria  of  Pompey  697 ;  the  magnificent  Basilica  of  JEmilius 
Paulus,  the  consul  702,  with  Phrygian  columns  (Baolica  JEmilia  et  Ful- 
▼ia,  Yarro  de  L.  L.  vi.  §.  4).  The  Basilica  Julia,  which  Augustus  com- 
pleted and  then  renewed,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Palatine.  See 
Gerhard,  Delia  Basilica  Oiulia.  R..1823.  Adjoining  it  was  the  new  Forum 
Jdium,  completed  by  Augustus.    On  the  design  of  a  Forum  §.  295. 

4.  In  the  year  694  M.  ^milius  Scaurus  as  ndile  fitted  up  magnifi- 
cently a  wooden  theatre ;  the  wall  around  the  stage  consisted  of  three 
tiers  of  pillars  (episcenia),  behind  which  the  wall  was  of  marble  below, 
then  of  glass,  and  then  of  gilded  wainscot :  3,000  brazen  statues,  many 
pictures  and  tapestries.  Curio  the  tribune's  (702)  two  wooden  theatres 
were  united  into  an  amphitheatre.  Pompey's  theatre  (697),  the  first  of 
stone,  for  40,000  spectators,  was  copied  from  that  of  Mitylene.  On  the 
upper  circuit  stood  a  temple  of  Venus  Victrix.  Hirt  iii.  s.  98.  [Canina 
Bul  teatro  di  Pompeo  in  the  Mem.  d.  acad.  ArcheoL  1833.]  The  first  am- 
phitheatre of  stone  erected  by  Statilius  Taurus  under  Augustus.  The 
circus  Maximus  was  fitted  up  for  150,000  men  in  the  reign  of  Csesar. 

6.  The  censor  L.  Crassus  was  much  censured  about  the  year  650  on 
account  of  his  house  with  six  small  columns  of  Hymettic  marble.  The 
first  that  was  fiu)ed  with  marble  (a  luxury  which  now  crept  in)  belonged 
to  Mamurra,  698 ;  but  even  Cicero  lived  in  a  house  which  cost  llsxxxv, 
that  is  j£26,090.  Mazois,  Palais  de  Scaurus,  fragm.  d'un  voyage  fait  !^ 
Borne  vers  la  fin  de  la  r6publ.  par  M^rovir  prince  des  Su^ves.  In  Qer* 
man  with  notes  by  the  brothers  Wustemann.  Gotha  1820. 

6.  Lucullus'  villas,  Petersen  EinL  p.  71.  Varro's  Omithon  (after  the 
tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  de  B.  K  iii,  3).  Monument  of  Caecilia 
Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus,  almost  the  only  ruin  of  that  time. — Archi- 
tects in  the  time  of  Cicero,  Hirt  ii.  s.  257.    Cyrus  in  Cicero's  letters. 
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1  189.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Caesars  Roman  architecture 
in  public  buildings  cultivated  a  character  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  which  was  certainly  the  most  conformable  to 
the  relations  and  ideas  of  a  people  that  governed  the  world. 

2  Pillars  and  arches  took  their  place  in  considerable  buildings 
as  a  leading  form,  together  with  the  columns  and  their  entab- 
lature, while  at  the  same  time  the  fundamental  law  was  ob- 
served that  both  forms,  but  each  preserving  its  own  place, 
should  go  side  by  side,  so  that  the  arches  formed  the  internal 
construction  of  the  building,  the  columns  the  external  front, 
and  where  no  roof  rested  upon  their  entablature  should  fulfil 

3  their  end  as  supports  to  statues.  However,  there  were  more 
severe  scholars  of  the  Greek  masters,  such  as  Vitruvius,  who 
were  even  already  forced  to  complain  of  the  mixture  of  hete- 

4  rogeneous  forms;  a  reproach,  that  must  also  indeed  apply  to 
the  so-called  Roman  capital  which  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance till  after  Vitruviua  Purity  of  architecture  required  to 
be  even  at  that  time  learned  from  the  edifices  of  the  Grecian 
mother  country  and  Ionia 

3.  See  Vitrav.  i,  2.  iv,  2.  on  the  blending  of  the  looic  dentelfi  with  the 
Doric  triglyphs.  It  is  found  exemplified  in  the  theatre  of  Maroellua 
Vitruvius  complains  more  loudly  of  scenography  which  mocked  at  all 
architectonic  principles,  §.  209. 

4.  The  Roman  or  Composite  capital  places  the  Ionic  oomer-capital 
entire  over  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  Corinthian,  into  which  however 
the  former  had  been  already  taken  up  in  the  most  suitable  manner ',  it 
loses  thereby  all  imity  of  character.  The  columns  are  carried  to  a  height 
of  9  to  9^  diameters.    First  introduced  in  the  arch  of  Titua 

1  190.  Augustus,  with  a  true  princely  disposition,  compre- 
hended all  branches  of  a  Roman  order  of  architecture:  he 
found  the  field  of  Mars  still  for  the  most  part  unoccupied, 
and  together  with  Agrippa  and  others  converted  it  into  a 
superb  city  agreeably  interspersed  with  groves  and  verdant 

2  lawns,  which  eclipsed  all  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  succeed- 
ing emperors  crowded  with  their  buildings  more  around  the 
Palatine  and  the  Via  Sacra;  one  enormous  fabric  here  arose 

3  on  the  ruins  of  another.  In  the  room  of  the  gigantic  edifices 
of  Nero,  which  only  ministered  to  the  debauchery  and  vanity 
of  the  builder,  the  Flavii  planted  structures  of  public  util- 
ity; in  their  time,  however,  a  perceptible  decline  of  good  taste 

4  took  placa  A  terrible  event  in  the  reign  of  Titus  has  pre- 
served to  posterity  the  animated  spectacle  of  a  whole  Roman 
country-town,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  econ- 
omizing of  space,  and  on  the  whole  a  slight  and  cheap  style 
of  building,  there  are  to  be  found  nearly  all  kinds  of  public 
buildings  which  a  capital  possessed,  and  a  taste  for  elegant 
form  and  pleasing  ornament  are  seen  everywhere  difiused. 
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1.  Un>iR  AuausTus  (Monnm.  AnoyTaauin) : 

I.  In  Rokb.  a.  Built  by  the  Emperor.  Temple  of  Apollo  Paktinue, 
completed  in  724,  of  Oarrara,  and  the  colonnades  around  of  Punio  marble ; 
libraries  in  it.  Sachse  iL  s.  10.  Petersen  EinL  s.  87.  Temple  of  Jupiter 
ToaanB,  now  of  Saturn  (three  Corinthian  columns  together  with  entabla- 
ture on  the  Oapitoline  hill  are  remains  of  a  restoration,  Besgodetz,  Les 
Edifices  Antiques  de  Rome,  ch.  10) ;  of  Quirinus,  a  dipteros ;  of  Mars  Ultor 
on  the  capitol,  a  small  monopteros,  which  we  still  see  on  coins,  and  in  the 
forum  of  Augustus  a  large  temple,  of  which  three  col^umns  still  remain. 
Piale,  Atti  dell'  Ace.  Archeol.  Rom.  iL  p.  69.  The  Roman /ora  according 
to  Bunsen,  Mon.  d.  Instit.  ii,  33.  34.  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  built  into  the 
Palace  Orani,  378  feet  in  diameter  (see  Ouattani  M.  1. 1689,  Genu.  Febr. 
Piranesi,  AntichiUi  Rom.  T.  iv.  t.  25 — 37.  DeQgodetz,  ch.  23).  Portico  of 
Octavia  (formerly  of  Metellus)  together  with  a  curia,  schola,  library  and 
temples— «  vast  structure.  A  few  Corinthian  columns  of -it  remaining,  as 
is  thought  (comp.  Petersen  Einl.  s.  97  ff).  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  toge- 
ther with  the  Bustum  on  the  field  of  Mars  beside  the  Tiber;  remains  of 
it.     Aput.  Vice.   [The  bust  at  the  Oorso,  Beschr.  Roms  iii  3  Einleitung.] 

b.  Buildings  of  other  great  personages  (Sueton.  August.  29).  By  M. 
Agrippa,  great  harbours  and  doacsa ;  the  portico  of  Neptune  or  the  Argo- 
nauts ;  the  Septa  Julia  and  the  Diribitorium  with  enormous  roof  (Plin. 
xvi^  76,  and  zxxvi.  24, 1.  e  cod.  Bamberg.  Dio  Cass.  Iv,  8) ;  the  large 
Thennie.  The  Pantheon  formed  an  advanced  building  in  front  (727) ;  a 
areolar  edifice  132  feet  high  and  broad  within,  with  a  portico  of  16 
Corinthian  columns  of  granite ;  the  walls  reveted  with  marble,  the  lacu- 
naria  adorned  with  gilded  rosettes.  Brazen  beams  supported  the  roof  of 
the  portico,  the  tiles  were  gilded.  Dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  Julian 
Camily  (Jupiter  as  Ultor,  Mars,  Venus,  D.  Julius  and  three  others),  colossal 
statues  of  whom  stood  in  niches. — [Instead  of  the  words  Pantheon  lovi 
Uitoii  in  the  second  passage  of  Pliny,  the  Cod.  Bamb.  has  vidit  orbis :  non 
et  tectum  diribitorii?  There  are  only  six  niches.] — Other  statues  in 
tabernacles,  the  Caryatides  of  Diogenes  on  columns.  Colossi  of  Augus- 
tus and  Agrippa  in  the  portico.  Restored  202  after  Christ.  S.  Maria 
Botonda.  Desgodetz,  ch.  1.  Hirt  in  the  Mus.  der  Alterthums  W.  Bd.  i. 
8.  148.  Guattani  1789.  Sett.  Mem.  Encycl.  1817.  p.  48.  [Beschr.  Roms 
iii,  3.  s.  339^-59.]  Four  [legal]  documents  by  Fea.  1806  and  1807,  [on 
the  removal  of  the  adjoining  houses].  Wiebeking  BiirgerL  Baukunst,  Tf. 
24.  Rosini^s  Yedute.  By  Asinius  Pollio  the  atrium  of  Libertas  with  a 
bibliotheca  and  busts  of  literary  men.  See  Reuvens  in  Thorbecke,  De 
Aainio  Pollione.    Cornelius  Balbus'  Theatre. — Pyramid  of  Cestius. 

On  the  picturesque  appearance  (scenography)  of  the  Campus  Martins 
at  this  time,  Str.  v.  p.  256.  Comp.  Piranesi's  imaginative  panoramic 
-view:  Campus  Martins.  R.  1762. 

II.  Out  07  RoKB.  In  Italy  the  arches  in  honour  of  Augustus  at 
Rimini  (see  Briganti*s  work),  Aosta  and  Susa  (Maffei,  Mus.  Yeron.  p. 
234.  Work  by  Massassza),  which  are  still  standing.  Road  cut  through 
the  hill  of  Poeilippo  by  T.  Oocceius  Auctus.  R.  Rochette,  Lettre  k  M.^ 
Schom.  p.  92.  In  the  provinces,  several  temples  of  Augustus  and  Roma ; 
yitiia  at  Pola.    The  stoa  of  Athena  Arche^etia  at  the  new  forum  of 
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Athens  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  L.  Cnsar  (slender  Doric  columns) 
about  760.  C.  I.  n.  342.  477.  Stuart  L  ch.  1.  Bemains  of  a  small  temple 
of  Augustus  haye  been  lately  discovered  (0.  I.  478).  Kioopolis  near  Ao- 
tium,  and  near  Alexandria  built  by  Augustus.  Ara  maxima  built  to  Au- 
gustus in  744  by  the  nations  of  Gaul,  on  an  inscription  in  Osann  Zeitschr. 
f.  A.  W.  1837.  s.  387.  Sumptuous  buildings  by  Herod  the  Great  in  Ju- 
dsBa  (Hirt,  in  the  Schriften  der  BerL  Acad.  1816) ;  the  new  temple  en* 
deavoured  to  bring  the  old  style  of  Solomon  into  harmony  with  the  Greek 
taste  now  prevailing  in  architecture.  Temple  of  0.  and  L.  Cesar  at  Ne- 
mausus,  Nismes,  an  elegant  Corinthian  prostyle  pseudopeript.,  built  752 
(1  after  Christ),    derisseau.  Antiquity  de  Nismes.    Comp.  §.  262^  S. 

2.  Thb  CziAtmn.  The  camp  of  the  PrsBtorians  (a.  d.  22)  marks  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  and  the  street-like  bridge  of  vessels  across  the  bay  of 
BaisB  that  of  Caligula  (Mannert  Geogr.  ix,  1.  s.  731).  Claudius*  great 
harbour  of  Ostia  with  gigantic  moles  and  a  pharos  on  an  artificial  island, 
afterwards  still  more  improved  by  Trajan  (Schol.  Juven.  xii,  76);  his 
aqueducts  (aqua  Claudia  et  Anio  novus)  and  draining  of  the  lake 
Fudnus.  [Completed  by  Hadrian,  Martiniere  Geogr.  Lex.  iv.  s.  1973  sq.] 
Bunsen  Annali  d.  Inst.  vi.  p.  24.  tav.  d*agg.  A.  B.  [L.  Canina  suUa  st»- 
gione  delle  navi  di  Ostia,  sul  porto  di  Claudio  1838.  Atti  del  acad.  ponte£] 
Claudius*  triumphal  ardi  on  the  Flaminian  way  (on  coins,  Fedrusi  vL  tb. 
6,  2),  buried  ruins  of  it.  Bullet  d.  Inst  1830.  p.  81.  Palatine  palaces  of 
the  CsBsars.  Del  palazzo  de'  Cesari  opera  poetuma  da  Franc.  BianchinL 
Yer.  1738.  A  new  Bome  regularly  built  arose  from  Kero*s  conflagration 
(65).  The  golden  house  (on  the  site  of  the  iransitoria)  extended  across 
from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline  and  Csslius,  with  porticoes  several 
miUia  in  length  and  large  parks  laid  out  in  the  interior,  and  indescrib- 
able splendour  particularly  in  the  dining-halls."  The  architects  were  Celer 
and  Severus.  The  Flavii  destroyed  the  greatest  part;  numerous  cham- 
bers have  been  preserved  in  the  Esquiline,  behind  the  substruction-vTalls 
of  the  baths  of  Titus.  See  Ant  de  Bomanis^  Le  antiche  Camere  Esqui- 
line 1822,  and  Canina's  Memorie  Bom.  iL  p.  119.  comp.  §.  210.  Nero*8 
baths  on  the  Campus.  [Canina  sul  porto  Neroniano  di  Ostia,  B.  1837. 
from  the  Atti  d.  aoid,  ponte£] 

3.  The  Flavii.  The  third  capitol,  by  Vespasian,  higher  than  the  ear- 
lier ones  (on  coins,  Eckhel  D.  N.  iv.  p.  327) ;  the  fourth,  by  Domitian, 
still  always  according  to  the  same  ground-plan  but  with  Corinthian  pil- 
lars of  Pentelic  marble,  within  richly  gilded  (Eckhel,  p.  377).  Temple 
of  Peace,  by  Vespasian  (Eckhel,  p.  334) ;  extensive  ruins  on  Uie  Via  Sa- 
cra. The  cross-arch  of  the  centre-nave  was  supported  by  eight  Corin- 
thian columns;  at  each  side  three  subordinate  compartments.  Bra- 
mante  borrowed  from  them  the  idea  of  St  Peter's.  According  to  others 
it  belonged  to  a  basilica  of  Constantino  (Nibby  del  tempio  d.  Pace  et 
della  has.  di  Constant  1819.  La  has.  di  Constant,  sbandita  della  Via 
Sacra  per  lett.  dell'  Av.  Fea.  1819).  Besgodets,  ch.  7.  C(»np.  Caristie, 
Plan  et  Coupe  du  Forum  et  de  la  Voie  Sacrte.  Amphitheatrum  Flavi* 
um  (Coliseum)  dedicated  by  Titus,  in  the  year  80,  and  used  at  the  same 
time  as  a  Kaumachia.  The  height  158  Parisian  feet,  the  small  axis  155 
(Arena)  and  2  X  156  (Seats),  the  hurge,  264  and  2  x  15a  Desgodetz, 
ch.  21.    Guattani  1789.    Febr.  Marzo.    Five  small  treatises  by  Fea. 
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Wagner  de  Flay.  Amph.  Oommentationes.  Marburghi  182&— 1831.  comp. 
§.  290,  3.  4.  Titos'  palace  and  thermsD.  Domitian  biiilt  many  mag* 
nifioent  edificeSi  as  to  which  Martial,  Stat.  Silv.  iv,  2, 48.  Large  domed 
hall  on  the  Palatium  by  Rabirius.  The  Alban  citadel  (Piranesi,  Anti- 
cliitk  d*Albano).  Forum  Palladium  of  Domidan  or  Nerva  with  richly 
decorated  architecture;  chamfered  corona;  modillions  and  dentels  toge* 
ther;  see  Moreau,  Fragmens  d* Architecture,  pi.  7. 8. 11. 12. 13. 14. 17.  18. 
Guattani  1789.  Ottobre.  Arch  of  Titus  on  the  Via  Sacra,  the  architec- 
ture somewhat  overloaded,  the  corona  channelled.  Bartoli,  Yet.  Arcus 
August,  cum  notis  I.  P.  Bellorii  ed.  lac.  de  Rubeis  1690.  Desgodetz,  ch. 
17.  comp.  §.  294,  9.  [Gins.  Yaladier  Narraz.  artist,  dell*  operato  nel 
ristauro  dell*  arco  di  Tito.  In  Roma  1822.  4to.] 

4.  Under  Titos  (a.  d.  79),  Pompeii,  HEBCirLANEirK  and  Btabim  buried. 
History  of  their  discovery,  §.  260.  Pompeii  is  highly  interesting  as  a 
miniature  picture  of  Rome.  A  third  portion  of  the  city  has  been  laid 
open,  and  here  there  are  a  principal  forum,  with  the  temple  of  Jupi* 
ter  (l)y  a  basilica,  the  Chalcidicum  and  Grypta  of  the  Eumachia,  and  the 
Collegium  of  the  Augustales  (?),  the  forum  rerum  venalivm,  two  theatres 
(the  unroofed  one  built  by  Antoninus  Primus,  M.  Borbon.  i,  38),  thermae, 
numerous  temples  mostly  small,  among  them  an  Iseum,  many  private 
buildings,  in  part  very  stately  dwellings  provided  with  atrium  and  peri- 
style, such  as  the  so-caUed  house  of  Arrius  IHomedes,  that  of  Sallust,  of 
Pansa,  and  those  called  after  the  tragic  poet  and  the  faun ;  the  street  of 
sepulchres  before  the  gate  towards  Herculaneum ;  separated  from  these 
the  amphitheatre  to  the  east.  Almost  everything  on  a  small  scale,  the 
houses  low  (also  on  aocount  of  earthquakes),  but  neat,  clean,  and  com- 
fortable, slightly  built  with  rubble  stones,  but  cast  with  excellent  plaster ; 
beautiful  floors  of  particoloured  marble  and  mosaic.  The  columns  mostly 
of  the  Doric  order  with  slender  shafts,  but  sometimes  Ionic  with  singular 
deviations  from  the  regular  form,  and  with  a  coating  of  paint  (Mazois, 
Livr.  25),  also  Corinthian.  The  most  antique  structure  is  the  so-called 
temple  of  Hercules.  Much  had  not  yet  been  restored  after  the  earth- 
quake of  63  A.  n. 

Prindpal  Books:  Antiquitds  de  la  Grande  Grto,  grav.  par.  Fr.  Pira- 
nea  d*apr^  les  desseins  de  J.  B.  Piranesi  et  expl.  par  A.  J.  Guattani.  P. 
1804.  3  vols.  fo.  Mazois*  splendid  work,  Antiquit^s  de  Pomp^i,  begun  in 
1812y  continued  since  1827  by  Gau.  [Completed  with  the  fourth  part 
1838.]  Sir  W.  Gell  and  Gandy,  Pompeiana  or  Observations  on  the  Topo- 
graphy, Edifices  and  Ornaments  of  PompeiL  L.  1817.  New  Series  1830, 
in  8vo.  Goro  von  Agyagfalva*s  Wanderungen  durch  Pompeii.  Wien 
1825.  K  Rochette  and  Bouchet,  PompdL  Choiz  d*Edifices  In^ts,  be- 
gun Paris  1828.  [contains  Maison  du  po^te  trag.  broken  off  at  the  3d 
part,  22  pL]  Cockbum  and  Donaldson,  Pompeii  illustrated  with  pic- 
turesque Views.  2  vols.  fo.  W.  Clarke's  Pompeii,  translated  at  Leip- 
zig 1834.  M.  Borbonico.  Comp.  §.  200,  2.  The  latest  excavations,  BuU. 
1837.  p.  182.  [Engelhardt  Beschr.  der  in  Pompeii  ausgegrabenen  Ge- 
b&ude,  Berlin  1843.  4to.  (from  Crelle*s  Journal  for  Archit.)  The  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  Pompeii  2  vols.  2d  Ed.  London  1833.  L. 
Rossini  le  antichitk  di  Pompeii  delin.  sulle  scoperte  fatte  sine  Tanno  1830L 
E.  foL  max.  75  tav.} 
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1  .  191.  The  vast  buildings  erected  by  Trajan,  the  stmo- 
tures  of  Hadrian  which  vie  with  everything  earlier,  and  even 
particular  edifices  reared  under  the  Antonines,  present  archi- 
tecture in  its  last  period  of  bloom,  on  the  whole  still  as  noble 
and  great  as  it  was  rich  and  elegant,  although,  in  particular 
works,  the  crowding  and  overloading  with  ornaments,  to  which 

2  the  time  had  a  tendency,  was  already  very  sensible.  We  find 
also,  even  from  the  time  of  Domitian,  the  insulated  pedestals 
of  columns  (stylobates)  which  arose  from  continuous  posta* 
ments  (stereobates).  They  have  no  other  ground  and  aim 
than  the  straining  at  slender  forms  and  the  greatest  possible 
interruption  and  composition. 

!•  Trajait's  Fonun,  the  most  stopendoiu  in  all  Rome  acoording  to 
Ammian.  xvi,  10,  with  a  brazen  roof  which  must  have  been  perforated 
(Pau8.  V,  12, 4.  X,  6,  6.  gigantei  cantextuiy  Ammian.) ;  many  columns  and 
fragments  of  granite  found  there  recently.  In  the  middle  the  column 
(113  A.  D.)  with  the  brazen  statue  of  the  emperor  (now  St.  Peter).  Pe- 
destal 17  feet;  base,  shaft,  capital  and  pedestal  of  the  statue  100  feet. 
The  shaft  11  feet  thick  below  and  10  above.  Composed  of  cylinders  of 
white  marble ;  with  a  stair  inside.  The  band  with  the  reliefs  becomes 
broader  as  it  ascends,  which  diminishes  the  apparent  height.  BartoIi*8 
€k>lumiia  Tn^ana.  [1673.  Col.  Tnj.  134.  sen.  tabulis  insc.  qusD  olim  Mu- 
tianus  incidi  cur.  cum  ezpl.  Ciacconi,  nunc  a  C.  LoBi  reperta  imprimitur. 
R.  1773.]  Piranesi's  superb  work  1770.  Raph.  Fabretti,  Be  Columna  Tra- 
jani.  R.  1683.  Against  the  traces  of  colours  which  Semper  and  others  as- 
^rted,  Morey  in  the  Bull  1836.  p.  39.  The  Basilica  Ulpia  adorned  with 
numerous  statues,  on  bronze  coins  (Pedrusi  vi.  tb.  25).  A  great  number 
of  architectural  works, — thermsB,  odeion,  harbour,  aqueduct  (on  coins). 
Trajanus  herba  parietaria.  Almost  all  by  ApoUodorus,  Dio  Cass.  Izix,  4, 
as  likewise  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  a.  n.  105.  Comp.  Eckhel  D.  N.  vi.  p. 
419.  Arches  of  Tngan  are  still  in  existence  at  Ancona  (very  fine,  of  large 
masses  of  stone),  and  at  Benevento,  of  almost  Palmyrenian  architecture. 
Works  on  these  by  Qiov.  di  Nicastro  and  Carlo  NoUi.  The  correspon- 
dence with  Pliny  the  younger  shows  the  Emperor's  knowledge,  and  his 
interest  in  the  buildings  in  all  the  provinces.  Pliny*s  Villas  (Mustius  the 
architect,)  treatises  upon  them  by  Marquez  and  Carlo  Fea. 

Hadbiait,  himself  an  architect,  put  ApoUodorus  to  death  from  hatred 
and  jealousy.  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  pseudodipt.  decast.,  in  a  fore* 
court  with  a  double  colonnade,  chiefly  of  marble  with  Corinthian  columnfif, 
large  niches  for  the  statues,  beautiful  lacunaria  and  brazen  roof.  See 
Caristie,  Plan  et  Coupe  n.  4.  The  front  view  (with  the  history  of  Ro- 
mulus on  the  pediment)  on  the  bas-relief  in  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  i  pi.  8. 
Tomb  on  the  further  side  of  the  Tiber,  described  by  Procopius,  BelL 
Goth,  i,  22.  Kow  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  Piranesi,  Antichit^  iv.  t.  4 — 
12.  Restorations,  Hirt  Gesch.  Tf.  13,  3.  4.  30,  23.  Bunsen  (after  M<gor 
Bavari*s  investigatiouB)  Beschr.  Roms  ii.  s.  404.  A  structure  square  be- 
low supported  a  circular  building  which  probably  diminished  upwards  in 
three  stages.  [Circus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mausoleum,  a  treatise 
thereon  by  Canina,  1839,  in  the  Mem.  d.  Acad.  Rom.  di  Archeol.]  Tibur- 
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tine  villa,  full  of  imitatioiiB  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  buildings  (Lyceum, 
Academia,  Prytaneum,  Canopus,  Poscile,  Tempe,  [Lesohe,  in  great  part 
preserved]  a  labyrinth  of  ruins,  7  miUia  in  circuit,  and  a  very  rich  mine 
of  statues  and  mosaics.  Pianta  della  villa  Tiburt.  di  Adriano  by  Pirro 
Ligorio  and  Franc.  Oontini.  R.  1751.  Winckelm.  vi,  1.  s.  291.  As  euer- 
getes  of  Greek  cities  Hadrian  completed  the  Olympieion  at  Athens  (OL 
S27,  3.  comp.  C.  I.  n.  331),  and  built  a  new  city  to  which  he  gave  his 
name ;  the  arch  over  the  entrance  to  it  is  still  standing ;  there  were  there 
a  Her»on,  Pantheon,  and  Panhellenion,  with  numerous  Phrygian  and 
Libyan  columns.  Probably  the  very  large  portico  376  X  252  feet,  north 
frofin  the  citadel,  with  stylobates,  is  also  one  of  Hadrian's  edifices.  Stuart 
L  ch.  5  (who  takes  it  to  be  the  Poecile),  Leake,  Topogr.  p.  120.  To  the 
Attic  monuments  of  the  time  belongs  also  that  in  commemoration  of  the 
Seleudd  Philopappus*  admission  to  the  citizenship  of  Athens,  erected  in 
the  Museion  about  the  year  114  under  Tn^an.  Stuart  iii.  ch.  6.  Grandes 
Yues  de  Cassas  et  Benoe,  pL  3.  Bdckh  C.  I.  362.  In  Egypt  Antinoe 
(Besa),  beautifully  and  regularly  laid  out  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order,  but  of  free  forms  however.  Inscription 
de  TEgypte,  T.  iv.  pL  53  sqq.  Decrianus,  architect  and  mechanician, 
§.  197. 

Under  Astovtstjb  Piirs,  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  at  first 
probably  destined  only  for  the  latter,  a  prostyle  with  beautiful  Corin- 
thian capitals,  the  cornice  already  greatly  overloaded.  Besgodetz  8. 
Moreau  pL  23.  24.  Villa  of  the  Emperor  at  Lanuvium.  The  column  in 
honour  of  Antoninus  Pius  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Yerus, 
merely  a  column  of  granite,  of  which  nothing  more  than  the  marble 
postament  is  preserved,  in  the  garden  of  the  Yatican,  §.  204,  4 :  Yignola 
de  CoL  AntoninL  R.  1705.  [Seconda  Lettera  del  sgr.  M.  A.  de  la  Chausse 
sopra  la  coL  d.  apoth.  di  A  P.  Nap.  1805.]  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
less  imposing  than  that  of  Trs^an  (the  bas-relief  band  is  of  the  same 
height  throughout).  [The  coL  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  after  P.  S.  Bartoli's 
designs,  by  Bellori  1704.]  A  triumphal  arch  erected  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Flaminian  way,  the  reliefs  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  palace 
of  the  ConservatorL  Herodes  Atticus,  the  preceptor  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
L.  Yerus  (comp.  FioriUo  and  Yisconti  on  his  inscriptions)  showed  an  in- 
terest in  Athens  by  the  embellishment  of  the  stadion  and  by  building 
an  odeion.  A  theatre  at  New-Corinth.  [A  temple,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  at  Jsckly  near  Mylasa,  Ion.  An- 
tiq.  L  ch.  4.] 

192.     After  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  although  the  love  1 
of  building  did  not  cease,  a  more  rapid  decline  in  architectural 
taste  took  place.    Decorations  were  crowded  to  such  a  degree  2 
that  all  clearness  of  conception  was  destroyed,  and  so  many 
intermediate  mouldings  were  everywhere  introduced  between 
the  essential  members  that  the  principal  forms,  especially  the 
corona,  completely  lost  their  definite  and  distinctive  character 
By  seeking  to  multiply  every  simple  form,  interrupting  the  3 
rows  of  columns  together  with  the  entablature  by  frequent 
advancings  and  retirings,  sticking  half-columns  to  pilasters, 
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making  one  pilaster  jut  out  from  another,  breaking  the  ver- 
tical Ime  of  the  shafts  with  consoles  for  the  support  of  sta- 
tues, making  the  frieze  bellj  out^  and  filling  the  walls  with  a 
great  number  of  niches  and  frontispieces,  they  deprived  the 
column,  the  pillar,  the  entablature,  the  wall  and  every  other 
member,  of  its  significance  and  peculiar  physiognomy,  and 
together  with  a  bewildering  perplexity  produced  at  the  same 

4  time  an  extremely  tiresome  monotony.  Although  the  techni- 
cal construction  on  the  whole  was  excellent,  the  workmanship, 
however,  in  detail  become  more  and  more  clumsy,  and  the  care 
in  the  execution  of  the  enriched  members  diminished  in  pro- 

6  portion  as  these  were  multiplied.  The  taste  of  the  nations  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  had  evidently  the  greatest  influence  on 
this  tendency  of  architecture;  and  there  likewise  are  to  be 
found  the  most  distinguished  examples  of  this  luxuriant  and 

6  florid  style.  Even  native  structures  in  the  East  may  not  have 
escaped  all  influence ;  the  mixtures  of  Greek  with  indigenous 
forms  in  barbaric  countries,  which  can  be  pointed  out^  appear 
chiefly  to  belong  to  this  period. 

1.  Under  Oomxodub,  the  temple  of  Marcos  Aurelius  with  convex 
frieze  (built  into  the  Dogana).  The  arch  of  Sbptim lus  Seyerub,  bungled 
in  the  design  (the  middle  columns  advance  without  any  aim),  overloaded 
with  tracery  of  rude  workmanship.  [Suaresius  Arcus  Sept.  Sev.  R.  1676. 
fol.]  Another  arch  erected  by  the  Argentarii.  Desgodetz,  ch.  8. 19.  Bel- 
lori.  Septizonium  quite  ruinous  in  the  16  th  century.  A  labyrinth  built 
by  Qu.  Julius  Miletus  as  an  institution  for  the  recreation  of  the  people. 
Weloker,  Sylloge,  p.  zvii.  Oabacalla's  thermsB,  an  enormous  structure 
with  excellent  masonwork ;  light  vaulted  roofii  of  a  composition  of  pu- 
mice-stone, of  great  span,  particularly  in  the  cella  mUaru  (a  swimming 
bath  towards  the  east),  comp.  Spartian  Oarac.  9.  (The  chief  mine  of  the 
Famesian  statues,  the  earlier  of  excellent,  the  more  recent  of  ordinary 
workmanship.)  A.  Blouet*8  Bestauration  des  Thermes  d*Ant.  Garacalla. 
On  new  excavations,  Qerhard,  Hyperb.  RSm.  Studien,  s.  142.  The  so- 
called  circus  of  Oaracalla  (probably  of  Maxentius ;  the  inscription  how- 
ever does  not  entirely  decide)  before  the  Porta  Oapena,  badly  built. 
Lately  laid  open.  Investigation  on  the  subject  by  Nibby;  Kunstblatt 
1825.  N.  22.  60.  1826.  N.  69.  Hsliooabalus  dedicated  to  the  god  after 
whom  he  was  named  a  temple  on  the  Palatium.  Ssvxaus  AiiBXAimxB, 
ThermsB  and  other  bathing  establishmients;  many  earlier  buildings  were 
then  renewed.  There  are  many  things  besides  at  Borne  which  have  come 
down  from  the  time  of  florid  architecture,  such  as  the  so-called  temples 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  Fortuna  Yirilis  (now  Maria  Egiziana),  and  Concordia 
(a  later  restoration  of  a  temple  to  Divus  VespasianuB,  according  to  Fea). 

5.  In  Stbia,  Autioch  was  adorned  by  almost  every  emperor  with 
buildings,  particularly  aqueducts,  therme,  nymphsea,  basilioe,  xysta, 
and  edifices  for  games,  and  its  ancient  splendour  (§.  149)  was  often 
restored  after  earthquakes.  At  Hbliopolis  (Baalbeck)  the  great  temple  of 
Baal  built  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  (Malalas,  p.  119.  Yen.),  peript. 
decast.  280  X  155  Par.  F.,  with  a  quadrangular  and  a  hexagonal  fore- 
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wort;  a  smaller  temple  peript.  hezast.  with  a  thalamus  (comp.  §.  153. 
Bern.  3) ;  a  strangely  designed  tholas.  R.  Wood,  The  Ruins  of  Baalbeck, 
otherwise  Heliopolis.  L.  1757.  Cassae,  Voj.  pittor.  en  Syrie  ii.  pi.  3 — 67» 
Boayenirs  pendant  un  voy.  en  orient  (1832.  33.)  par  M.  Alph.  de  Lamar- 
tine,  P.  1835.  T.  iii.  p.  15  sqq.  Magnificent  description  on  the  temple  of 
the  Sun,  data  hy  Russegger,  in  the  BulL  1837.  p.  94  sq.  Palmtaa 
(Tiidmor)  sprang  up  as  a  place  of  traffic  in  the  desert  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  and  flourished,  after  being  restored  by  Hadrian,  during  the 
peaceful  reign  of  the  Antonines,  afterwards  as  the  residence  of  Odenatus 
andZenobia,  till  its  conquest  by  Aurelian.  See  Heeren,  Commentatt.  Soo. 
Gott.  rec.  vii.  p.  39.  Diocletian  also  caused  baths  and  churches  to  be 
built  there,  and  Justinian  renewed  them  (according  to  Procopius  and 
Halaias).  Temple  of  Helios  (Baal)  octast.  pseudodipt.  185  X  97  feet, 
with  oolunms  having  metal  foliage  fixed  on,  in  a  large  court  (700  feet 
long  and  broad)  with  Propyhea,  on  the  east.  Small  temple  prost.  hexast. 
on  the  west.  Between  them  a  street  of  columns  3,500  feet  in  length,  an 
imitation  of  that  at  Antioch.  Round  about  ruins  of  a  palace,  basilicsa, 
open  colonnades,  markets,  aqueducts,  honorary  monuments,  tombs  (that 
of  lamblichus  built  a.  d.  103,  of  very  remarkable  architecture) ;  for  games 
only  a  small  stadium.  Wood,  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tadmor. 
1753.  Cassas  i.  pL  26  sqq.  In  similar  style  were  laid  out  the  citiea  of 
Bbcapolis,  east  from  the  Jordan,  especially  Gerasa  (on  which  Burck- 
hardt  treats  in  his  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  253,  and  Buckingham,  in  greater 
detail,  Trav.  in  Palestine,  p.  353  sqq.  with  various  plans  and  sketches) 
and  Gadara  (Gamala  in  Buckingham,  p.  44).  The  same  gorgeous  and 
overloaded  architecture  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor,  as  is  shown  in  the  tem- 
ple at  Labranda  (Kiselgick,  according  to  others,  Euromus,  Choiseul, 
GouC  Toy.  Pitt.  i.  pL  122.  Ionian  Antiq.  i.  ch.  4),  the  monument  of  My- 
hua,  with  columns  elliptical  in  transverse  section  (Ion.  Ant.  ch.  7.  pi.  24 
tq.  CSiois.  pL  85  sq.),  the  ruins  of  a  temple  at  Ephesus  (Ion.  Ant.  pL  44.  45. 
Ohois.  pL  122) ;  the  portico  of  Thessalonica  (Stuart  iii.  ch.  9)  also  belongs 
to  this  time.  In  the  rock-sepulchres  near  Jerusalem,  especially  those 
called  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  the  period  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine (Manter  Antiq.  AbhandL  s.  95  sq.  Baumer's  Palftstina  s.  212.  216) 
there  i^pear  simpler  forms  of  Greek  architecture;  only  the  character 
of  the  ornaments  is  oriental  (grapes,  palms  and  the  like).  Cassas  iii.  pL 
19—41.  Forbin,  Toy.  d.  le  Levant,  pL  38. 

6.  In  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Pbtba,  the  rock  environed  and  almost 
inaooesBiUe  city  of  the  Nabatheans,  which  was  enriched  by  the  com- 
meroe  from  the  Red  Sea,  there  are  found  rock-built  temples  with  domes, 
theatres,  sepnlchres,  ruins  of  palaces;  also  colossal  statues;  on  the 
whole,  Grecian  forms,  but  arbitrarily  composed,  and  disfigured  by  a  love 
<tf  fimtastio  multiplicity  of  forms.  See  especially  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in 
Sjria,  p.  421.  Leon  de  Laborde  and  Linant,  Voy.  de  T Arable  Petr6e, 
Idvr.  2  sqq.  Not  only  do  we  find  an  interesting  combination  of  later 
Bomaa  with  native  forms  in  the  empire  of  the  Sassanidie  (§.  248)  but 
also  in  that  of  Mxbob,  especially  at  the  small  temple  near  Naga  (Oail- 
fiand.  Toy.  )k  M4ro6  i.  pL  13). 

193.    Reckoning  from  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  1 
Btill  moxe  firom  that  of  Diocletian,  luxuriance  passed  oyer  ea* 

M 
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tirely  into  rudeness  which  neglected  the  fundamental  forms 

2  and  principles  of  ancient  architecture.  Columnar  was  so 
combined  with  arched  architecture  that  the  arches  were  at 
first  made  to  rest  on  the  entablature,  and  afterwards  were 
even  made  to  spring  immediately  from  the  abacus  in  vio 
lation  of  the  laws  of  statics,  which  require  undiminished  and 
angular  pillars  under  the  arch;  at  length  thej  went  so  fai 
as  to  give  the  entablature  itself,  together  with  the  dentels 

3  and  modillions,  the  form  of  an  arch.  They  placed  columns 
and  pilasters  on  consoles,  which  projected  from  the  walls 
in  order  to  support  arches  or  pediments;  they  began  to  give 
the  shafts  screw-channelled  and  otherwise  convoluted  forms. 

4  Covering  members  were  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of 
the  parts  regarded  as  the  principal  thins,  and  were  loaded 
on  those  lying  beneath  in  a  most  unwieldy  manner,  as  the 
cornice  was  on  the  entablature  in  general,  and  in  its  separate 

5  subordinate  parts.  The  execution  was  universally  meaCTe, 
tame  and  rude,  without  roundness  or  effect;  there  was  left 
however,  as  a  remnant  of  the  Roman  spirit,  a  certain  gran- 
deur in  the  design ;  and  in  the  mechanical  details  things  were 

6  still  done  worthy  of  admiration.  In  consequence  of  the  new 
oiganization  of  the  empire  fewer  buildings  were  undertaken 

7  at  Rome  itself,  but  on  the  other  hand  provincial  cities,  espe- 
cially from  the  time  of  Diocletian,  flourished  with  new  spleu- 

8  dour.  What  injured  Rome  most  was  the  transference  of  the 
throne  to  Constantinople. 

6.  Qallienua*  ajnch,  of  travertine,  in  a  simple  style  destitute  of  art  Uu- 
der  Aurelian  the  walls  of  Rome  were  widened,  attention  to  security  began 
(Kibby's  statements  in  Mura  di  Roma  1821  are  not  always  ooneot,  see 
8tef.  Piale  in  the  Dissert,  dell*  Aoc.  ArcheoL  iL  p.  95).  Great  double 
temple  of  Bel  and  Helius.  Salaried  teachers  of  architecture.  Diocle- 
tian's ThermsB  in  tolerable  preservation ;  the  circular  hall  in  the  caitre, 
the  groined  vault  of  which  is  supported  by  eight  granite  columns,  was 
converted  by  Michael  Angelo  in  1560  into  the  beautiful  church  B.  Maria 
degli  Angeli.  Desgodetz  24.  Le  Terme  DiocL  misur.  e  disegn.  da  Seb.  Oya. 
R.  1558.  Strong  casUe  and  villa  of  the  £x-emperor  near  Salona  (at 
SpaUtro)  in  Dalmatia,  705  feet  long  and  broad.  Adam's  Ruins  of  the 
Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  1764.  foL  The  column  in  honour  of 
Diocletian  at  Alexandria  (otherwise  Pompey's  pillar)  is  very  large  indeed 
(88^  Par.  f.)  but  in  bad  taste.  Descr.  de  ri^te  T.  v.  pL  34.  AnU- 
quit^  T.  ii  ch.  26.  Append^  Norry  Descr.  de  la  Colonne  de  Pomp^. 
Hamilton's  .figyptiaca,  pL  laXiessas  iii.  pi.  58.  [(§.  149.  R.  2).  Clarke  Tra- 
vels ii,  2.  a  title  plate,  Dalton  Mus.  Gr.  et  ^g.  or  Antiquities  from  draw- 
ings, pL  43.  The  shaft  is  good  in  style,  the  capital  and  base  bad,  an 
which  account  Norry,  Leake  in  the  dassical  Journal,  vol.  13.  p.  153,  and 
Wilkinson  Topogr.  of  Thebes  1835,  regard  it  as  a  Grecian  work  of  the 
flourishing  period  of  Alexandria,  and  suppose  from  the  inscription  20  feet 
high  which  was  restored  by  ViUoison  and  Leake,  that  it  was  only  at  last 
dedicated  to  Diocletian.    J.  White  ^gyptiaca,  Oxf.  1801,  thon<'>>t  th^t 
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PtoL  Philftd.  raifled  it  to  his  fiither.  Only  Zo^^  de  obeL  p.  007  haa 
shown  that  Apthonius  in  bis  desoription  of  the  acropolis  of  Alexandria, 
Progyma.  12  speaks  of  this  oolomn  as  the  &r-oonspicuous  central  point 
of  the  buildings  on  the  acropolis  which  were  derived  from  the  Ptolemies 
(d^jc^  U  TM  Srrtip  rii  'Hif  Ki6»of  MO^u^fi  ^i^tiariKauri)y  and  that  the  place 
where  it  now  stands  also  agrees  therewith.  This  testimony  cannot  be 
abaken,  although  the  inscription  given  by  Cyriacus,  which  says  that  the 
column  was  erected  by  Alexander  the  Macedonian  (Deinocrates  being 
the  architect),  and  which  is  defended  by  Osann  in  the  Memorie  d.  Inst. 
arebeoL  iiL  p.  329,  cannot  be  genuine.  Accordingly  the  column  did  not 
first  proceed  from  the  granite  quarries  of  Syene  in  the  years  205 — ^209,  as 
Letronne  maintains  in  Rech.  pour  servir  k  I'hist.  de  TEg.  p.  367,  and  Joum. 
dea.  8av.  1836.  p.  693,  and  the  present  author  also  has  conceded  in  the 
Hall.  A.  L.  Z.  1835.  Jun.  s.  246.  that  the  shaft  may  have  been  taken  frcs 
thai  column  which  was  erected  on  the  same  site  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
or  the  Ptolemies.]  The  arch  of  Gonstantine,  adorned  with  Dacian  vic- 
tories from  Trajan's  arch,  the  new  sculptures  very  ill  proportioned. 
Baths  of  Gonstantine.  Tomb  of  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Gonstantine 
(the  so-called  temple  of  Bacchus,  Desgodetz,  ch.  2.),  beside  the  church  of 
8.  Agnes ;  and  of  Helena  the  wife  of  Julian,  a  tholus,  in  the  style  of  the 
Pantheon,  on  the  Yia  Nomentana.  The  corrupt  style  of  architecture  at 
that  time,  with  its  twisted  and  convoluted  columns,  is  not  seen  so  dis- 
tinctly in  ruins  as  on  sarcophagi  (for  example  that  of  Probus  Anicius, 
about  390.  Battelli*s  Dissertation  on  it,  B.  1706),  also  on  coins  of  Asia 
Minor,  fox  instance  those  of  Blaundos  under  Philippus  Arabs. 

7.  Besides  Rome,  the  following  were  places  of  importance :  Mediola- 
niun,  on  the  buildings  of  which  see  Ausonius'  (died  in  390)  Glares  IJrbes 
6,  Terona,  with  the  colossal  amphitheatre,  and  the  gates  built  in  265 
in  three  stories  with  spiraUy-fluted  columns,  and  pilasters  on  consoles ; 
£Cottnt  Orti  Manaia  Delle  due  antichissime  porte  esist.  in  Yerona  ai 
tempi  de'  Romani,  Terona.  1840.  fol.]  Treveri,  where  there  are  many 
mins,  the  Porta  Nigra,  a  strong  work,  although  rude  in  detail,  comp.  §. 
264;  Narbo,  Garthage. 

8.  At  Btzajitium,  Septimius  Severus  had  already  done  much  in  build- 
ing ;  the  city  was  now  quickly  provided  with  edifices  for  the  requirements 
of  the  people  and  the  court.  A  forum  of  Augustus,  other  fora,  senatusy 
reyia,  the  jxdatium,  baths,  such  as  the  Zeuxippeion,  the  hippodrome 
(Atmeidan),  with  the  obelisk  erected  by  Theodosius  and  the  serpent- 
tripod,  reputed  to  be  frt>m  Delphi.  At  first  temples  were  also  dedicated 
to  Boma  and  Gybele.  Theodosius  built  the  Lauseion  and  thermsB.  The 
anemoduHon  (somewhat  resembling  the  Athenian  Tower  of  the  Winds) 
mm  a  xemarkable  monument.  See  Nicetus  Acom.  Narratio  de  statuis 
antiq.  qnas  Franci  destruxerunt,  ed.  Wilken,  p.  6.  For  general  accounts, 
Zonmns^  Malalas^  and  other  chroniclers,  iSrocop.  De  .£dif.  Justiniani, 
Oodinns,  and  an  anonymous  author,  Antiqq.  Gpolitanss,  Qyilius  (died  in 
1655)y  Topogr.  C^leos,  Banduri  Imperium  Orientale,  Heyne  Serioris 
artis  opera  quas  sub  Imper.  Byzant.  fiicta  memorantur,  Gommentat.  See. 
Gottb  zL  p.  39.  There  are  still  preserved  the  obelisk  of  Theodosius ;  the 
por^jiy  oolumn  in  the  ancient  forum,  100  feet  high,  on  which  stood  the 
sttthM  of  Gonstantine,  and  afterwards  that  of  Theodosius,  renewed  by 
Man.  Conuiaiius;  the  marble  pointed  columns,  91  feet  high,  which  Gon- 
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stantine  Porphyrogenitus  or  his  grandson  caused  to  be  covered  with 
gilded  bronze ;  the  pedestal  of  the  Tfaeodosian  column  (§.  207)  and  some 
other  things  of  less  importance.  See  Carbognano,  Descr.  topogr.  dello 
stato  presente  di  Cpoli.  1794.  Pertusier,  Promen.  Pittoresques  dans 
Constantinople,  1815.  Y.  Hammer's  Constantinopolis  und  der  Bosporus, 
8  bde  1822.  Raczjnski's  Malerische  Reise,  s.  42  ff.  Among  the  princi- 
pal buildings  were  the  aqueducts  (such  as  that  of  Yalens),  and  the  cis- 
TBB5S,  large  fabrics,  but  petty  in  detail,  which  also  prevailed  in  other 
parts  of  the  East  (for  example  at  Alexandria,  Descript.  de  TEgypte  T.  v. 
pi.  36.  37),  and  served  as  models  for  Arabic  buildings.  In  j^zantium 
there  are  eight,  partly  open,  partly  vaulted  over  with  small  domes ;  only 
one  still  used,  that  beside  the  hippodrome  190  X  166  feet  large,  in  three 
stories,  each  of  which  consists  of  16  X  14  columns.  The  columns  are 
mostly  Corinthian,  but  also  with  other  quite  abnormal  capitals.  Walsh's 
Journey  from  Constantinople  to  England,  ed.  2. 1828.  Count  Andreossy's 
Constantinople  et  le  Bosphore.  P.  1828.  L.  iii.  ch.  6.  8. 

1  194.  During  this  period  was  developed  the  Christian 
church-architecture,  not  from  the  Grecian  temple,  but,  con- 
formably to  the  wants  of  the  new  religion,  from  the  basilica^ 
inasmuch  as  old  basilicas  were  sometimes  fitted  up  for  that 
purpose,  and  sometimes  new  ones  built,  but  after  Gonstantine 

S  chiefly  with  plundered  pieces  of  architecture.  A  portico  (pro- 
naos,  narthex),  the  interior  entirely  roofed,  several  aisles,  the 
central  one  higher,  or  all  equally  high;  behind  in  a  circular 
recess  (concha,  sanctuarium)  the  elevated  tribune.  By  length- 
ening this  and  adding  side-porticoes,  the  later  form  of  Italy 

3  arosa  Besides  these,  there  were  at  Rome  as  baptisteries  par- 
ticular round  buildings,  whose  form  and  disposition  were  de- 
rived from  the  bath-rooms  of  the  Romans  (§.  292,  1);  but  in 
the  East,  even  as  early  as  Constantine,  churches  also  were 

4  built  of  a  round  form  with  wide-vaulted  cupolas.  This  form 
was  on  the  whole  very  grandiose,  although  in  the  individual 
parts  developed  in  a  paltry  taste  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia, 
which  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Justinian;  it  afterwards  be- 
came prevalent  in  the  Eastern  empire,  and  even  the  later 
Greek  churches,  with  their  main  and  subordinate  cupolas,  pay 

5  homage  to  this  taste.  The  edifices  of  the  Ostrogothic  time, 
especially  from  Amalasuntha  downwards,  did  not  probably 
arise,  without  the  influence  of  Byzantine  architects. 

1.  Church  of  Saint  Anges  founded  hy  Constantia,  the  daughter  of 
Constantine,  a  basiHca  with  three  aisles,  and  with  two  ranges  of  columns, 
one  above  the  other.  A  five-aisled  basilica  of  S.  Paul  outside  the  walls, 
according  to  some,  by  Constantine,  the  columns  of  different  kinds,  aa 
also  in  St.  John  of  the  Lateran,  the  curious  carpenter-work  originally 
overlaid  with  gold;  recently  burned  down  (Rossini's  Yedute).  K.  M. 
Kioolai  Bella  Basilica  di  San  Paolo.  R.  1816  fol.  The  five-aisled  basilica 
•f  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican  (Bunsen,  Beschreibung  von  Rom  ii.  8.  50  sq.) 
connected  by  porticoes  with  the  bridge  across  the  Tiber  as  St.  Paul's  was 
with  the  oiiy.  St.  Clemens,  a  model  of  the  ancient  disposition  of  basilicas. 
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Gutensohn  and  Enapp,  Monumenti  della  Rel.  Ohristiana  R.  begun  1822. 
Besides,  Aginoourt,  Hist,  de  TArt  par  les  monumens  depuis  sa  decadence, 
T.  iv.  pi.  4 — 16.  64.  Plainer,  Beschreibung  Roms,  i.  s.  417.  The  desorip- 
iion  of  the  church  built  by  Gonstantine  at  Jerusalem  correspomied  in 
all  the  main  points  with  these  Roman  basilicas,  Suseb.  Y.  Const,  iii,  25 
—40 ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  built  by 
Cbnstantine  and  Helena  at  Byzantium,  Banduri,  T.  ii.  p.  807.    Par. 

3.  The  BO-caUed  Baptistery  of  Constantino  is  a  circular  building  of  this 
sort,  Ciampini  0pp.  T.  iL  tb.  8.  On  the  Baptistery  in  St.  Peter's,  Bunsen 
ii.  8. 83.  The  description  by  a  rhetor  (Walz  Bhetores  L  p.  638)  of  a  Bap- 
tisterion  {ItfAPuop  Bttimorov)  with  rich  mosaics  in  the  cupola  over  the 
baptismal  font  is  particularly  interesting.  The  oldest  example  of  a  round 
church  is  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  built  also  by  Constantino,  of  octagonal 
plan,  shnilar  in  construction  to  the  church  of  San  Yitale  (Rem.  5)  with 
▼ery  high  and  wide  cupola,  Euseb.  iii.  50.  Dronke  and  Tiamauly  Mat- 
thias Eapelle  bei  Kobem,  s.  51.  a  list  of  61  round  and  polygonal 
lurches. 

4.  The  church  of  Saint  Sophia  was  rebuilt  by  Isidore  of  Miletus  and 
Anthemius  of  Tralles  before  537.  The  dome  (r^ouXXog),  resting  on  four 
pillars,  was  restored  after  an  earthquake  in  554  by  the  younger  Isidore. 
It  was  now  more  durable,  but  not  so  imposing.  Under  the  dome  was 
the  it^etntoif,  in  the  galleries  at  the  sides  the  places  for  men  and  women, 
in  front  the  narthex.  Procop.  I.  1.  Agathias  v,  9.  Malalas  p.  81.  Yen. 
Oedrenus  p.  386.  Anonym,  in  Banduri  Imp.  Or.  i.  p.  65.  ch.  ii.  p.  744. — 
Other  architects  and  ^>i;c«jro«-o/oi  of  the  time :  Chryses  of  Alexandria  and 
Joannes  of  Byzantium.  ~ 

5.  In  Ravenna  there  is  the  church  of  San  Yitale,  which  is  quite  peri- 
pheiically  bmlt,  on  an  octagonal  ground-plan,  with  rude  forms  in  the  capi- 
tals of  the  columns,  a  building  of  the  last  Gothic  period ;  Justinian  caused 
it  to  be  adorned  with  mosaic  work  by  Julianas  Argentarius,  and  to  be 
provided  with  a  narthex  (Rumohr,  Ital.  Forschungen  iii.  s.  200).  Agin- 
court  iy.  pi.  18.  23.  Theodorio*8  Mausoleum  (at  least  a  work  of  the  time), 
now  S.  Maria  Rotonda,  is  a  building  composed  of  very  large  blocks  of 
freestone,  and  of  simple  although  heavy  forms^  Smirke,  Archseologia 
zxiii.  p.  323.  Comp.  Schorn  Reisen  in  Italien  s.  398  f.,  and  on  Theodoric*s 
buildings  in  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Ticinum  [on  the  height  at  Terracina], 
see  Manso's  Qescbu  des  0.  -Gothischen  Reichs  s.  124.  396  f.  Rumohr  s. 
198  ff.  speaks  against  the  derivation  of  Italian  structures  from  Byzan- 
tium. Aloisius,  architect  at  Rome  about  500  a.  n.  Cassiodor.  Yar.  ii.  39. 
— ^Bellermann  Die  sltesten  christlichen  Begr&bnisstellen,  im  Besondem 
die  Eataoomben  zu  Neapel  mit  den  Wandgemalden,  Hamb.  1839.  4to. 

At  Rome  we  have  only  further  to  mention  the  column  of  the  emperor 
Phocas  (F.  A.  Yisconti,  Lett,  sopra  la  coL  dcU*  Imp.  Foca,  1813)  erects 
about  the  year  600 ;  it  was  plundered  from  another  monument. 

1 95.  Through  the  new  requirements  of  a  new  religion,  and 
the  fresh  spirit  which  the  subversion  of  all  relations  breathed 
at  least  here  and  there  into  a  now  decrepit  race,  architecture 
received  a  new  spark  of  life     The  forms  indeed  continued 
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jude  in  detail,  nay  they  always  became  more  and  more  clumsy 
and  disproportioned,  but  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  works 
of  the  Justinian  and  Ostrogothic  period  manifested  a  freer  and 
more  peculiar  feeling,  which  conceived  more  clearly  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  building  as  a  whole  than  was  the  case  with 
the  latest  Roman  architects;  and  the  vast  spaces  of  the  basili- 
cas, with  their  simple  lines  and  surfaces  undisturbed  by  mosaic 
work,  produced  a  more  powerful  impression  than  the  over-rich 

2  Falmyrenian  architecture.  This  style  of  architecture  (the 
early  Gothic,  the  Byzantine)  quickened  anew  for  new  ends, 
and  in  idmost  idl  individusd  forms  still  remaining  allied  to 
the  later  Roman  style,  prevailed  throughout  Christian  Europe 
during  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  fostered  and  perfected 
by  the  architectural  corporations  which  were  kept  up  from 
Roman  antiquity,  and  perhaps  always  continued  in  connexion 

3  with  Greece.  It  prevailed  until  the  Germanic  spirit^  out- 
flanking that  of  southern  Europe,  began  thoroughly  to  alter 
the  Roman  forms  according  to  an  entirely  new  system,  and 
in  conformity  with  its  own  fundamental  ideas  and  feelings. 

^  The  pointed  gable  and  arch,  and  the  least  possible  interrup- 
tion in  the  continuation  of  the  vertical  lines  denote  the  ex- 
ternal, climatic,  as  well  as  the  internal  fundamental  tendencies 
rooted  in  the  mind,  of  this  style  of  architecture  so  directly 
opposed  to  the  ancient,  but  which  never  became  altogether 
naturalized  in  Italy,  and  was  therefore  very  quickly  expelled 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  revived  architecture  of  the 
times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

S.  Passages  where  architectural  works  are  characterixed  in  the  10th 
and  II th  century  hy  more  Orcgoorwm,  ad  canwaudinem  Oraeorum,  and 
mention  is  also  made  of  Grecian  architects,  in  Stiegliti  fiber  die  Qo- 
thische  Baukunst,  s.  57.    General  assembly  of  masons  at  York  in  926 1 

3.  The  so-called  Gothic  architecture  in  Italy  and  England  is  described 
as  opus  Teutonicum  and  the  like,  see  Fiorillo  Gesch.  der  Kunst  in  Deutsch- 
land  ii.  s.  269  ff.  Yasari  sometimes  caUs  it  ttilo  Tedesco,  sometimec 
Oatico, 


3.   THE  PLASTIC  ABT. 


1  196.  Artists  flocked  more  and  more  from  the  conquered 
countries  to  Rome;  at  the  time  of  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Octa- 
vian,  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  eminent  toreutae,  brass-casters, 
and  sculptors  that  then  existed,  were  assembled  at  Rome. 

2  Pasiteles  distinguished  himself  as  a  very  industrious  and  care- 
ful artist,  who  never  worked  but  from  accurately  finished 
modela  The  models  of  Arcesilaus  were  in  themselves  more 
highly  prized  than  the  statues  of  other  artist&     Decius  ven- 
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tured  to  measure  himself  with  Chares  in  brass-casting,  and 
everywhere  was  manifest  the  influence  of  the  restoration  of 
art  produced  by  the  study  of  the  best  models,  which  took  its 
rise  principally  from  Athena  Neither  was  there  any  lack  of  3 
workers  in  vessels,  although  none  came  up  to  those  of  earlier 
times;  wherefore  arffentum  eetus  was  used  as  synonymous  with 
finely-wrought  In  coins  the  best  age  did  not  begin  till  the  4 
year  700;  we  have  denarii  of  that  time  which  rival  the  coins 
jof  Pyrrhus  and  Agathocles  in  delicacy  of  workmanship  and 
beauty  of  design,  idthough  indeed  the  spirit  and  grandeur  of 
earlier  Greek  coins  are  still  found  wanting  in  these. 

S.  TABi!twLE»  from  Magna  Orecia,  toreates  and  bras^-caster,  Oivia 
RonL  662 ;  he  executed  perhaps  aometime  earlier  the  statue  for  Metellua' 
temple  of  Jupiter,  Plin.  xxxvi,  4, 10, 12.  eomp.  however  Sillig  Amalth. 
iii,  294.  ColoteB,  a  scholar  of  Pasiteles,  toreutes  about  670  (7).  Stephanus, 
a  scholar  of  Pasiteles,  sculptor  (Thiersch,  Epochen  s.  296)  about  670. 
TIepolemus,  modeller  in  wax,  and  Hiero,  painter,  brothers,  of  Cibyra,  Ter- 
res'  canes  venatici,  about  680.  Aroesilaus,  plastes,  brass-caster,  and 
scmlptor,  680 — 708.  (Venus  Qenitrix  for  CsBsar's  Forum).  Posis,  plastes, 
090.  Ooponius,  brass-caster,  690.  Msn^slaus,  scholar  of  Stephanus, 
sculptor,  about  690  (§.  416).  Deoius,  brass-caster,  about  695.  Pbaxi- 
WKLMB  [Pasiteles],  Poseidonius,  Leostratides,  Zopyrus,  toreutae  and  work- 
ers in  vessels,  about  695.  (Silver  mirrors  came  into  fashion  through 
Praxitelefl  [Pasiteles],  he  made  a  figure  of  the  young  Roscius.  Oio.  de  Biy. 
i,  36).  Aulanius  Euandrus  of  Athens,  toreutes  and  plastes,  710 — ^724. 
LjdaSy  sculptor,  about  724.  Diooenes  of  Athens,  sculptor,  727.  Gephi* 
sodoruS)  at  Athens,  about  730(?).  0.  I.  364.  Eumnestus,  Sosicratides* 
son,  at  Athens,  about  730.  C.  I.  359.  Add.  Pytheas,  Teucer,  toreutss 
about  that  time.  Msdcenas*  freedman  Junius  ThaXetio,flatttraritu  wigiUa- 
rius,  Qruter  Thes.  Inscr.  638,  6  (§.  306).  Gold-workers  of  Livia,  in  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Columbarium.  [Eubulides  and  Eucheir  at  Athens, 
alternately  for  three  generations,  C.  I.  n.  916.  R.  Rochette  SuppL  au  Ca- 
tal.  des  Artistes,  p.  306.] 

3.  Zopyrus*  trial  of  Orestes  before  the  Areopagus,  is  thought  to  be 
reoogniaed  on  a  cup  found  in  the  harbour  of  Antium,  Winckelm.  M.  I.  n. 
101.  Werke  vii  tf  7.  Subito  ars  haso  ita  exolmnt  ut  sola  jam  yetustate 
oenaeatur,  Plin.  xxxiii,  55. 

4.  Thus,  for  example,  on  the  denarius  of  L.  Kanlius,  with  Sulla  on 
the  triumphal  car,  the  reverse  in  particular  is  still  very  poorly  handled. 
The  denarius  of  A.  Plautius  is  much  better,  with  the  Jew  Baochiui^ 
of  the  time  of  Pompey*s  Asiatic  wars.  That  of  Nerius  with  the  head  of 
Jupiter  is  very  excellent,  of  703.  Equally  fine  is  that  of  Comuficius 
with  Jup.  Amnon  (I  explain  the  reverse  thus :  Juno  Sospita  has  sent  a 
fikvourable  omen  to  Gomufidus  when  taking  the  auspices,  hence  she  car* 
vies  the  crow  on  her  shield,  and  now  crowns  him  as  conqueror).  Liko- 
wise  that  of  Sextos  Pompeius  with  the  head  of  his  father,  and  on  the 
vwerse  the  brothers  of  Catana  (oomp.  §.  167.  Rem.  2),  and  Neptune  as 
ruler  of  the  sea,  although  this  one  shows  a  certain  dryness  of  style. 
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That  of  Lentulns  Oossus  (after  729),  with  the  refined  countenanee  of 
Augustus  and  the  honest  faoe  of  Agrippa,  is  ezoeedinglj  beautifuL 


1  197.    In  the  time  of  the  Caesars  the  arts  appear,  from  the 

f;eneral  opinion,  to  have  been  degraded  into  handmaids  of  the 
uxury  and  caprice  of  princes.  The  effeminacy  of  the  times^ 
says  Pliny,  has  annihilated  the  arts,  and  because  there  are 
no  longer  any  souls  to  represent,  the  body  also  is  neglected. 

2  However,  there  were  ingenious  and  excellent  sculptors  who 
filled  the  palaces  of  the  Caasars  with  eminently  beautiful 

3  groups;  and  in  Nero's  time  arose  Zenodorus,  at  first  in  Graul, 
and  then  at  Rome,  as  a  great  brass-caster,  who  executed  the 
commission  to  represent  the  emperor  as  Helius  in  a  colossus 

4  of  110  feet  in  height.  However  near  he  may  have  approached 
the  earlier  artists  in  dexterity  of  modelling  and  enchasing 
(for  he  also  imitated  the  cups  of  Calamis  so  as  to  deceive),  he 
could  not,  however,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  external  ad- 
vantages, again  restore  the  more  refined  technical  processes  of 
metal  casting,  which  were  now  lost 

1.  Luxurifls  ministri,  Seneca  Epist.  88. — Piin.  zzxv,  8. 

2.  Similiter  Palatinas  domos  Csesarum  replevere  probatissimis  signis 
Craterus  cum  Pythodoro,  Polydectes  cum  Hermolao,  Pythodorus  alius 
cum  Artemone;  et  singularis  Aphrodisius  Trallianus;  Piin.  xxxvi,  4, 11. 
[These  are  earlier  artists  whose  works  filled  the  palace.]  There  is  no 
certain  knowledge  of  any  other  sculptors  of  the  time  exoept  a  Juliua 
OhimaQrus  who  executed  statues  for  Germanicus,  according  to  an  inscrip- 
tion [Statuas  et  aediculam  effecit,  sedes  marmoreas  posuit,  consecrated] ; 
and  MenodoruB  (under  Caligula  ?)  in  Pausan.  [A.  Pantuleius  of  Ephesus 
made  at  Athens  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  C.  I.  n.  339.  M.  Gossutius  Kerdoa 
worked  for  the  yiUa  of  Antoninus  Pius  at  Lanuvium.]  Nero  himself 
turned  his  attention  to  toreutics  and  painting.  Demetrius,  a  goldsmith 
at  Ephesus,  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  names  of  artists  in  Yirgil  do  not 
appear  to  refer  to  real  persons. 

3.  The  Colossus  should  have  heen  a  Nero,  but  was  dedicated  as  Sol, 
76.  A.  D.  It  had  seven  rays  around  the  head,  as  Nero  also  has  rays  en- 
circling his  in  the  bust  in  the  Louvre  (n.  334)  and  elsewhere.  The  co- 
lossus stood  in  front  of  the  Golden  House  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  to  make  way  for  which  it  was  taken 
to  another  place  by  Decrianus,  with  the  assistance  of  24  elephants.  Spar- 
tian  Hadr.  19.  comp.  Eckhel  D.  N.  vi.  p.  335.  It  was  afterwards  trans- 
formed into  Commodus.  Herod,  i,  15. 

I  198.  The  most  authentic  sources  of  the  history  of  art  for 
that  time  are,  Ist,  The  sculptubbs  on  public  mokumbnts,  of 
which,  however,  there  are  none  to  be  found  till  the  time  of 
the  Flavii,  the  earlier  works  of  this  kind  having  perished. 

5  The  reliefs  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  representing  the 
apotheosis  of  the  emperor  and  the  triumph  over  Judea,  are 
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good  In  point  of  inyention,  and  tasteful  in  the  disposition,  but 
carelessly  worked  outj  and  in  those  of  the  temple  of  Pallas  3 
in  the  forum  of  Domitian,  the  design  in  general  is  more  de- 
serving of  praise  than  the  execution^  especially  that  of  the 
draperies. 

2.  Bartoli  and  Bellori,  Admiianda  Romaa  tb.  1 — 9.  Areas  L  Oomp. 
the  coins  with  the  Judssa  capta,  Pedrosi  vL  tb.  12.  H.  Beland  De  spoliis 
templi  HieroBolymitani  in  arcu  Titiano.  Tr%ject.  1716. 

3w  We  here  see  Pallas  instructing  women  in  domestic  tasks,  Bartoli 
tb.  35—42  (63—70).    Gomp.  the  Ed.  Winokelm.  vi,  iL  s.  334. 

199.    Secondly,  The  busts  and  statues  op  the  emferobs  1 
which  go  back,  at  least  in  the  original,  to  the  time  of  their 
reign&    They  fall  into  different  classes,  which  are  also  dis- 
tinguished, and  with  ^atest  certainty,  by  their  costume:  1. 
Such  as  reflect  the  individuality  of  the  subjects  without  exal-  2 
tation,  and  therefore  also  preserve  the  costume  of  life, — either 
the  peaceful  dress  of  the  toga  drawn  over  the  head  with  re- 
ference to  priesthood)  or  the  accoutrements  of  war,  in  which  3 
case  the  usual  attitude  is  that  of  addressing  armies  (allo- 
cutio);  in  both  kinds  there  are  good  statues  of  the  time.  ' 
To  this  class  likewise  belong  statues  on  horseback,  or  on  tri-  4 
umphal  cars,  which  at  first  actually  denoted  marching  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  triumphs  or  important  conquests  over 
the  enemy,  but  were  soon  raised  on  all  occasions  from  adula- 
tion and  vanity.     2.  Such  as  were  intended  to  exhibit  the  5 
individual  in  an  exalted,  heroic,  or  deified  character,  to  which 
belong  the  statues  without  drapery,  and  with  a  lance  in  the 
hand,  which  became  usual  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  were  called  Achillean  statues,  as"  6 
well  as  those  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  naked,  and  a  pallium  around  the  loins,  which  commonly 
suggest  the  idea  of  Jupiter ;  altogether,  the  practice  of  blending 
individuals  with  gods  continued,  and  the  art  of  elevating  por- 
traits into  an  ideal  character  was  then  still  exercised  with  as 
much  spirit  as  that  of  representing  real  characters  in  a  simple 
and  life-like  manner.    The  statues  also  of  women  belonging  7 
to  the  reigning  families  fall  into  the  two  classes  just  laid  down. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  solemn  repre-  8 
sentation  of  the  Divus,  the  emperor  consecrated  by  the  senate, 
requires  no  ideal  costume,  but  a  sedent  figure  in  the  toga 
(which  is  often  also  drawn  about  the  head),  with  the  sceptre 
in  the  hand,  and  the  crown  of  rays.     Statues  of  cities  and  9 
provinces  were  often  now,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donians, combined  with  monuments  of  the  princes,  and  this 
species  of  figures  was  generally  treated  by  distinguished  ar^ 
lists,  as  to  which  the  coins  also  bear  testimony. 
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2.  ^imuliuaum  attreum  CaligulsB  ieanicwm,  Soeton.  82.  SUta»  civili 
hahitu  (Orelli  Inscr.  n.  1139.  3186)  or  iogat»,  for  example  the  Tiberius 
with  beautiful  toga,  from  Capri  in  the  LouTre  (111.)  M.  de  Bouillon  ii, 
34.  Augustus  in  priestly  dress,  from  the  basilica  of  Otriooli  PioGL  ii,  46. 
Head  of  Augustus  of  basalt,  found  in  1780  at  Canopus,  Specim.  of  Anc. 
Sculpture  ii,  46,  Statue  of  Augustus  in  the  Capitol,  Race.  16,  of  Jul.  Csb- 
aar,  ibid.  Race.  15.  Drusus  from  Herculaneum,  Ant.  di  Ere.  Yi,  79.  M. 
Borbon.  yii,  43.  [Seven  excellent  colossal  statues  excavated  at  Cervetri, 
now  restored  bj  de  Fabris,  in  the  Lateran,  Qermanicus,  Drusus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  Agrippina  and  another  female  statue,  together  with 
the  head  of  Augustus,  BulL  1840.  p.  5.  Canina  Etr.  Karit.  L  8.  Mon. 
cretto  in  Cere  all*  imper.  daudio  dai  dodici  prindpali  popoli  dell'  Etruria. 
There  were  also  excellent  colossal  statues  found  in  ancient  Privemum, 
supposed  to  be  from  the  Curia  or  the  Augusteum  of  the  citj  which  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius  and  Claudius  reared  anew ;  the  head  of  Claudius,  Mus. 
CUusamonti  iL  tv.  32.  In  like  manner  colossal  statues  were  raised  bj 
Yeii  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Ibid.  not.  3.  Ibid.  tv.  31.  Comp.  Canina 
Antich.  di  Yeji,  p.  83  sq.  Colossal  heads  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were 
found  in  1824  with  the  colossal  statues  of  Tiberius  and  Qermanicus.  Clau- 
dius from  the  Ruspoli  palace ;  tv.  31.    Titus  with  Julia  found  in  1828.] 

3.  StatusB  pedestres  habitu  militari  (Capitolin.  Maorin.  6)  or  thoracatse, 
for  example,  the  colossal  Augustus  in  the  palace  Qrimani,  see  Thiersch, 
Reisen  i.  s.  250  ff.  [Tiberius  Canina  Tusculo,  tv.  29.  Fine  bust  of  Call- 
gula  found  at  Colchester  ArchsBol.  L.  xxxi.  pi.  15.  p.  446 ;  similar  Caylus 
i.  pL  65,  under  the  name  of  Claudius.]  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius,  in  the 
Louvre,  Mongez,  Iconogr.  Romaine  pi.  23, 1.  Titus  in  the  Louvre  29>. 
pi.  33,  I.  34, 1.  2.  BouilL  ii,  41.  Domitian  and  Marcus  Aurelius  from  the 
Giustiniani  palace,  Race.  89.  90.  [Domitian  M.  Chiar.  ii.  tv.  36.]  Domi- 
tian from  the  Giustiniani  palace,  M.  Chiar.  ii.  tv.  36. 

4.  The  statua  equettrit  of  Augustus  on  jkhe  bridge  over  the  Tiber  (see 
Dio  liii,  22,  and  the  denarii  of  L.  Yinicius)  at  least  pointed  at  warlike 
plans.  The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian  in  the  Forum  (Statius 
8.  i,  1.  Fr.  Schmieder,  Programm  1820),  represented  him  as  the  con- 
queror of  Germany,  with  the  Rhine  under  the  horse*s  forefeet ;  the  left 
carried  a  Pallas  holding  out  a  (Jorgoneion,  the  right  commanded  peace 
(comp.  §.  335).  Domitian  with  bust  of  Pallas  on  his  shoulder,  relief  in 
Yaillant  de  Canopo,  p.  11;  supposed  statua  equettrU  of  Augustus,  Race. 
52.  [Equestrian  statue  of  Theodoric  before  the  palace  of  Charlemagne  at 
Aix-la^Chapelle,  by  Bock  Jahrb.  des  Rhein.  Alterth.  Yereins  ▼.  s.  1.]  Au- 
gustus appears  in  guadrigu  on  a  triumphal  aroh,  attended  by  two  Par- 
thians,  after  recovering  the  standards  of  Crassus.  Eckhel.  D.  N.  vL  p. 
101.  Statues  in  higi»  were  raised  at  first  to  magistrates  on  account  of 
the  pompOf  in  the  circus,  but  chariots  with  four  horses  (even  six-horse 
cars,  which  came  in  since  the  time  of  Augustus)  without  any  regard  to 
triumphs  and  pomps,  and  equestrian  statues  were  erected  even  in  the 
houses  of  advocates.  Martial  ix.  69.  Tacit,  de  Orat.  8.  11.  Juvenal  vii,  126. 
Appulei.  Flor.  p.  136  Bipont.  To  the  Emperors,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
erected  cars  yoked  with  elephants,  see  Plin.  xxxiv,  10,  and  the  coins  with 
tlje  image  of  Divus  Yespasianus,  comp.  CapitoL,  Maximin  26. 

5.  Statun  AcAUlece,  Plin.  xxxiv,  10.    To  this  daas  appears  to  belong 
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[the  splendid  Pompey  in  the  Spada  palace,]  the  oolossal  Agrippa  (tbo 
dolphin  is  restored)  in  the  palace  Grimani,  said  to  be  from  the  Partlienun. 
Pooooke  TiaT.  ii.  pL  97.  Yiaconti  Icon.  Roman,  pi.  8.  Augustas  in  the 
Oaaa  Bondanini,  Winckekn.  viL  s.  817.  Claudius,  Ant.  di  Ero.  yi,  78. 
Domitiani  Guattani  M.  1. 1786,  p.  zvL  Oomp.  the  examples  in  LeTezow's 
Antinoos,  s.  61.  There  is  often  a  pallium  around  the  body,  as  in  the 
otherwise  Achillean  Germanicus  from  the  basilica  of  Gabii  in  the  Louvre 
141.    Monges,  pL  24,  3.  and  the  Nero,  Louvre  32.  Olarao,  pi.  382. 

6.  Herod  erected  in  Oiesarea  oolossal  statues  of  Augustus-Jupiter 
and  Boma.  Joseph.  B.  I.  i,  21.  comp.  §.  203.  The  sedent  colossal  statues 
of  Augustus  and  Claudius  from  Herculanum  in  regard  to  dress  have 
the  costume  of  Jupiter,  M.  Borbon.  iv.  36.  37.  An  Augustus  of  bronxe 
as  a  standing  Jupiter  with  the  thunderbolt.  Ant.  di  Ere.  vi,  77.  The  fine 
bust  of  Augustus  at  Munich  227,  and  in  the  Louvre  278,  Mongez,  pi.  18, 
has  indeed  the  crown  of  oak-leaves,  but  otherwise  it  is  quite  a  portrait. 
The  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius  from  Pipemo  has  the  costume  of  Jupiter, 
and  his  horrible  countenance  is  rendered  as  noble  as  possible.  Mongez, 
pL  22.  Comp.  the  Yeientine  statue,  Guattani  Mem.  Endcl.  1819.  p.  74^ 
and  the  splendid  head  from  Gabii,  BouilL  ii,  75.  Caligula  even  wished 
to  convert  the  Zeus  at  Olympia  into  a  statue  of  himself.  The  magnifi- 
oent  colossal  bust  in  Spain  represents  Claudius  as  a  god,  Admir.  Romss, 
80.  Mongez,  pi.  27,  3.  4,  but  even  deified  he  retains  a  doltish  look.  A 
grandly  treated  colossal  head  of  Yitellius  at  Vienna. — ^Augustus  as  Apollo, 
{.362,2. 

7.  Portrait  statues:  Livia  as  priestess  of  Augustus  from  Pompeii, 
M.  Borbon.  ui,  37.  Avellino,  Atti  d.  Acad.  ErcoL  ii.  p.  1.  The  first 
Agrippina  in  the  capitol,  splendid  in  the  disposition  of  the  entire  figure, 
less  deserving  of  praise  in  the  drapery,  M.  Cap.  T.  iii.  t.  53.  .  Mongez,  pi. 
24,*  1.  2.  Similar  in  Florence,  Wicar  iii,  4.  Famesian  statue  of  the 
second  (?)  Agrippina  grandly  handled,  Mongez,  pL  27,  ,6.  7.  M.  Borbon. 
iii,  22. — ^Livia  -as  Ceres  (L.  622.  BouilL  ii,  54.  comp.  B.  Bochette,  Ann.  d. 
Inst,  i  p.  149.  on  this  costume),  Magna  Mater  (§.  200),  Vesta  (on  coins 
Bckhel  vi.  p.  156).  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  as  Cora,  L.  77.  Bouill. 
ii,  53.  Agrippina,  Drusilla,  and  Julia,  Caligula's  sisters,  on  coins  as  Secu- 
ritasy  Hetas,  and  Fortuna,  Eckhel  vi.  p.  219.--^Twoof  Julia,  daughter  of 
Titus  M.  Chiaram.  ii,  34.  35.] — ^Among  the  most  excellent  of  the  portrait 
statues  are  the  matron  and  virgin  (the  latter  also  found  in  a  copy)  from 
Herculanum  at  Dresden,  n.  272 — ^274.  Bekker  August.  19 — ^24.  comp. 
Baca  91,  reckoned  by  Hirt  to  be  Caligula's  mother  and  two  sisters.  Fa^ 
mily  of  Marcus  Nonius  Balbus  from  Herculanum,  two  equestrian  statues 
(§.  434)  from  the  basilica,  and  seven  statues  on  foot  from  the  theatre,  viz. 
Balbus  with  his  father,  mother,  and  four  daughters.   Neapel's  Ant.  s.  17  ff. 

8.  Thus,  for  example,  Divus  Julius  on  the  Cameo,  §.  200,  2.  b.,  Divus 
Augustus  on  coins  of  Tiberius,  &c.  Nero  was  the  first  who  assumed 
while  living  (as  Phoebus)  the  corona  radiata,  Eckhel  vi.  p.  269.  Mongez, 
pL  30,  3.  4.  BouilL  ii,  76.  §.  197,  3.  Comp.  Schdpflin,  De  Apotheoai, 
1730. 

9.  Coponius  executed  fourteen  nations  conquered  by  Pompey,  for  thu 
portico  ad  nationet  in  Pompey 's  theatre ;  Augustus  seems  to  have  added 
ftooiher  series.   Schneider  ad  Varr.  de  B.  B.  ii.  p.  221.  Thiersch  Epochen^ 
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B.  2D6.  These  were  oeitainlj  statues:  on  the  other  hand  eight  figures  of 
cities  in  relief  still  existing  at  Rome  and  Naples  (Yisoonti  M.  PioGL  iii. 
p.  61.  M.  Borbon.  iii,  57.  68),  are  better  assigned  to  the  attio  of  the  por- 
tico of  Agrippa.  On  the  great  altar  of  Augustus  at  Lngdunum  (known 
from  coins)  there  were  figures  of  60  Gallic  tribes.  Strab.  iy.  p.  192. — ^The 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Tiberius,  which  the  urbes  restitutsB  caused  to 
be  erected  to  Augustus,  i^  still  preserved  at  Puteoli  with  the  figures  of 
14  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  are  executed  in  a  very  characteristic  man- 
ner. See  L.  Th.  Gronov,  Thes.  Ant.  Gr.  yii.  p.  432.  Belley,  M6m.  de  TAc. 
des  Inscr.  xxiv.  p.  128.    Eckhel  D.  N.  vi.  p.  193.  Comp.  §.  406. 

1  200.  Equally  important  materials  for  the  history  of  art 
are  furnished  by  oem&  Dioscorides,  who  engraved  the  head 
of  Augustus  with  which  the  emperor  himself  sealed,  was  the 

2  most  distinguished  worker  of  the  time  in  intaglioa  But  still 
more  important  than  the  stones  preserved  under  his  name,  is 
a  series  of  cameos  which  represent  the  Julian  and  Claudian 
families  at  particular  epochs,  and  besides  the  splendour  of  the 
material  and  dexterity  in  using  it,  are  also  in  many  other  re- 

3  spects  deserving  of  admiration.  In  all  the  principal  works  of 
the  kind  the  same  system  prevails  of  representing  those 
princes  as  divine  beings  presiding  over  the  world  with  benig- 
nant sway,  as  present  manifestations  of  the  most  exalted  deitiea 

4  The  design  is  careful  and  full  of  expression,  although  there  is 
no  longer  to  be  found  in  them  the  spirit  in  handling  and  no- 
bleness of  forms  which  distinguish  the  gems  of  the  Ptolemies 
(8. 1 61) ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  here  as  well  as  in  the  reliefs 
of  triumphal  arches  and  many  statues  of  the  emperors^  a  pe- 
culiarly Roman  form  of  body  introduced,  which  is  distin- 
guished considerably  from  the  Grecian  by  a  certain  heavinesa 

1.  Seven  gems  of  Dioscorides  have  been  hitherto  considered  genuine, 
two  with  the  head  of  Augustus,  a  so-called  Msecenas,  a  Demosthenes, 
two  Mercuries,  and  a  palladium-theft  (Stosch,  Pierres  Grav.  pi.  25 
sqq.  Bracci,  Mem.  degli  Incis.  tb.  67.  58.  Winckelm.  W.  vi.  tf.  8.  b.): 
but  even  as  to  these  more  accurate  investigations  are  still  to  be  looked 
for.  Augustus  Impr.  gemm.  iv,  93.  [Onyx-cameo,  Augustus  in  the  green 
vault  at  Dresden.]  Dioscorides'  sons,  Srophilus  (Ed.  Winck.  vi,  2.  s.  301), 
Eutyches  (R.  Rochette,  Lettre  k  Mr.  Schorn,  p.  42).  Contemporaries, 
Agathangelus  (head  of  Sextus  Pompeius?),  Saturninus,  and  Peigamus,  a 
worker  in  gems,  of  Asia  Minor,  R.  Rochette,  p.  51. 47.  comp.  p.  48.  Solon, 
Gnaeus,  Aulus  and  Admon  are  also  assigned  to  this  period,  ^lius,  under 
Tiberius,  Euodus,  under  Titus  (Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  on  a  beryl  at 
Florence.    Lippert.  i,  ii,  349). 

2.  Cakeos.  The  three  largest :  a.  That  of  Vienna,  the  Gemma  Ar- 
gustea,  of  the  most  careful  workmanship,  9X8  inches  in  size.  Eckhel 
Pierres  Grav.  pi.  1.  [Clarac  pi.  1053.]  K5hler  &ber  zwei  Gemmen  der 
KK.  Sammlung  zu  Wien.  Tf.  2.  [Comp.  Morgenstems  Denksohr.  on  Kdhler, 
s.  16  sq.]  Millin  G.  M.  179,  677.  Mongez,  pi.  19  *  Arneth,  Beitrfige  sur 
Gesch.  von  Oesterrcich  ii.  s.  118.    Representation  of  the  Augustan  Dunilj 
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in  tlie  year  12.  Augustas  (beside  him  his  horoscope,  comp.  Eckhel  D.  N. 
▼1.  p.  109),  with  the  lituus  as  a  symbol  of  the  auspices,  nits  enthroned  as 
Jupiter  Victorious  together  with  Roma;  Terra,  Ooeanus,  Abundantia 
Borround  the  throne,  and  are  in  the  act  of  crowning  him.  Tiberius 
triumphing  over  the  Pannonians,  descends  from  the  car,  which  is  guided 
bj  a  Victory,  in  order  to  prostrate  himself  before  Augustus.  Qermani- 
eu8  at  the  same  time  receives  honore»  triumpkales.  Below,  a  tropnon  is 
erected  by  Roman  legionaries  and  auxiliaries  (here  the  scorpion  on  a 
shield  perhaps  refers  to  the  horoscope  of  Tiberius).  Sueton.  Tib.  20. 
Fassow  has  last  contributed  to  the  explanation  in  Zimmermann's  Zeit- 
fchzift  fUr  Alterthumsw.  1834.  N.  1.  2.  [after  Thiersch  Epochen  s.  305.] 

b.  The  Parisian  Gameo,  by  Baldwin  the  II.  from  Byzantium  to 
St^  Louis ;  de  la  Ste  Chapelle  (there  called  Joseph's  dream),  now  in  the 
Gabinet  du  Roi.  Le  Roy,  Achates  Tiberianus.  1683.  Millin  G.  M.  181, 
676u  Mongez,  pi.  26.  [Clarac,  pi.  1052.]  The  largest  of  all,  13  X  11  in. ; 
a  sardonyx  of  five  layers  [which  is  usually  thought  to  be  a  work  of  the 
Augustan  age,  but  is  by  some  assigned  to  the  third  century].  The  Au^ 
guBtan  family  some  time  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  Above:  Augustus 
in  heaven  welcomed  by  .^neas,  Divus  Julius  and  Drusus.  Jn  the  middle: 
Tiberius  as  Jupiter  JSgiochus  beside  Livia-Oeres,  under  whose  auspices 
Germanicus  goes  to  the  East  in  the  year  17.  Around  them,  the  elder 
Agrippina,  Caligula  (comitatus  patrem  et  in  Syriaca  expeditione,  Suet. 
Oalig.  10.  comp.  M.  Borbon.  v,  36),  Drusus  II,  a  prince  of  the  Arsacidse  (?), 
Clio,  and  Polymnia.  Bdow:  The  nations  of  Germany  and  the  East  con- 
quered. Explained  in  the  same  way  by  Eckhel,  Visconti,  Mongez,  Icono- 
gntphie  and  M6m.  de  Tlnst.  Roy.  viiL  p.  370  (Sacerdooe  de  la  famille  de 
Tibdre  pour  le  culte  d'Auguste),  particularly  by  Thiersch  Epochen,  s.  305. 
On  the  contrary,  Hirt,  Analekten  i,  ii  s.  322,  explains  it  as  Nero*s  adop- 
tion into  the  Julian  fiunily,  at  the  same  time  ¥dth  which  there  happened 
to  be  an  arrival  of  captives  from  the  Bosporus.  Fleck  Wissensch.  Reise 
dorch  das  s^dliche  Deutschland,  Italien  u.  s.  w.  i,  1.  s.  172.  [The  apo- 
tbeosiB  of  Augustus  in  a  relief  in  the  Sacristy  of  San  Vitali  at  Ravenna, 
with  Boma^  Claudius,  JuL  Csesar,  Livia  as  Juno,  Augustus  as  Jupiter.] 

e.  That  of  the  Netherlands  (de  Jonge,  Notice  sur  le  Cab.  des  M6- 
daiUeB  da  Roi  des  Pays-Bas,  i  SuppL  1824,  p.  14),  [Clarac,  pi.  1054,  Clau- 
dins  and  his  family,  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  pi.  1055 — 1057.]  a  sar- 
donyx of  three  layers,  10  inches  high,  excellent  in  design,  but  much  in- 
ferior in  execution  to  the  others.  Millin  G.  M.  177, 678.  Mongez,  pL  29. 
daadina  as  Jupiter  triumphant  (after  the  Britannic  victory),  Messalina, 
Oetavia  and  Britannicus  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  Centaurs  as  trophy- 
bearers;  Victory  flying  on  before. 

The  representation  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina  travelling  over  the 
^rorid  as  Triptolemus  and  Demeter  Thesmophorus  (with  the  scroll),  on  a 
fine  cameo  at  Paris,  is  designed  in  the  same  spirit  of  ingenious  adulation. 
IMm.  de  TAc.  des  Inser.  i.  p.  276.  Millin  G.  M.  48, 220.  Mongez,  pL 
S4*,  3. — ^A  silver  goblet  in  the  KK.  Antiken-Cabinet,  which  was  found 
fti  Aquileia,  exhibits  a  similar  composition  excellently  designed.  On  the 
upper  field,  between  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  Proserpina  and  Hecate,  Germani- 
eos,  as  it  seems,  is  represented,  in  relief  (the  drapery  gilded)  about  to 
•aorifice  at  an  altar  to  these  deities,  in  order  afterwards  to  mouQt  the 
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dngon^charioi  m  a  new  Triptolemus ;  the  Earth-goddess  lies  beneath. 
[PabL  by  the  author,  Hon.  d.  I.  uL  ty.  4.  AnzL  zL  p.  78.] 

Other  works  of  this  time,  which  was  very  fertile  in  fine  cameos,  in  Mon- 
gez,  pL  24*,  5.  89,  3.  and  Eckhel,  pi.  2.  5.  7 — 12.  Augustas  and  Li  via, 
Impr.  dell'  Inst,  ii,  79.  Livia  as  Magna  Mater  holding  a  bust  of  Divus 
Augustas,  KShler  ibid.  A  head  of  Agprippa  of  exceeding  beauty  on  a 
Niocolo  at  Yienna.  [The  Carpegna  stone,  now  in  the  Yatican,  in  Buona- 
rotti  Madaglioni,  p.  427,  together  with  another.] 

4.  It  is  found  almost  univeraally  that  the  body  is  long  in  pn^rtum 
to  the  legs ;  it  is  remarked  by  Rumohr  that  this  is  a  national  peculiaiify 
of  the  Roman  form,  ItaL  Forschungen  L  s.  78. 

1  201.  In  the  ooiKS,  especially  the  bronze  medals  struck  by 
the  senate,  of  the  emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Flavian  families, 
art  appears  to  have  remained  stationary  at  the  same  height; 

2  the  heads  are  always  full  of  life,  characteristic  and  nobly  con- 
ceived,  the  reverses  more  rarely,  but  yet  also  sometimes  of  per- 

3  feet  execution,  especially  on  bronzes  of  Nero.  The  mythico- 
all^orical  compositions  of  these  coins,  which  were  intended 
to  represent  the  situation  of  the  empire  and  the  imperial 
house  (§.  406),  are  full  of  spirit  and  ingenious  invention,  al- 
though the  ^ures  are  handled  in  a  traditional  and  hasty 
manner. 

1.  The  transcripts  in  Mediobarbus  and  Strada  are  not  to  be  depended 
on  any  more  than  the  ill-reputed  ones  of  Oolzius,  neither  are,  according 
to  Eckhei's  account,  even  the  beautiAil  representations  in  Gfori's  M.  Flo- 
rentinum.  Those  in  the  works  on  the  eoins  of  the  emperors  by  Patinus, 
Pedrusi,  Banduri  (from  Dedus  downwards)  and  Morelli  are  more  trust- 
worthy. Boflsidie,  M^daillons  du  Gab.  du  RoL  Lenormant  Tr^sor  de 
Olyptique. 


1  202.    In  the  time  of  Tbajan  were  executed  the  reliefs  which 

2  represent  his  victory  over  the  Daciana  Powerful  forms  in 
natural  and  appropriate  attitudes,  character  and  expression 
in  the  countenances,  ingenious  motives  to  relieve  the  monoto- 
ny of  military  order,  feeling  and  depth  in  the  representation 
of  pathetic  scenes,  such  as  that  of  the  women  and  children 
praying  for  mercy,  give  to  these  works  a  high  value,  notwith- 
standing many  faults  in  the  handling  both  of  the  nude  and 

3  the  draperiea — The  statues  of  the  emperors,  as  well  as  the 
copies  of  them  on  coins  and  cameos,  were  during  this  time 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  immediately  preceding  period; 

4  it  would,  however,  be  rash  to  conclude  from  the  excellence 
of  these  that  as  much  was  achieved  in  other  subjects. 

2.  See  the  Ed.  of  Winckelm.  vi,  2.  s.  345.  As  to  the  historical  events, 
see,  besides  Bellori,  Heyne  de  OoL  Tn^.  in  Engel*s  Commentatio  de  Ex* 
peditione  Tn^ani.    To  these  belong  also  the  sculptures  on  the  arch  of 
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Constautine,  where,  besides  Tngan,  Hadrian  also  with  Antinons  appears. 
Admir.  Romse,  tb.  10 — 2*1 ;  the  tropasa  of  the  Parthian  campaign  from 
the  catUUum  aqua  MdrouMy  now  in  the  Capitol ;  and  other  reliefs  with 
warriors  from  a  monument  of  Trajan,  whioh  Winckelm.  describes  yi,  i.  s. 
263.  Kindred  representations  on  coins,  for  example  rex  Parthorum  vic- 
tuSf  Pedrusi  vi,  26,  7.  rex  Parthxs  datui,  regTta  lungnata.  [The  excellent 
alto  relioYO  of  Trajan  from  the  Aldobrandiiu  palace,  in  the  dale  Borgia  of 
the  Vatican  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  forum  of  Trajan,  as  well  as  many 
other  monuments  of  that  house,  perhaps  also  the  highly  animated  wrest- 
lers (called  Dazes  and  Entellns)  whioh  are  now  also  there.  M.  Chiaram. 
ii  21. 22 ;  where  there  are  also  tv.  49 — 6\  splendid  pieces  of  frieze  frx>m 
the  Basilica  and  the  Bibliotheca  Ulpia.] 

3.  Fine  colossal  statue  of  Nerya  in  the  Vatican,  PioCL  iii,  6.  Mon- 
ges,  pL  36, 1.  2.  A  fine  itatva  thoraeaia  of  Tngan  in  the  Louvre  42  (Cla- 
rac,  pL  337),  colossal  head  14.  Mongez,  pL  36,  3.  4.  Large  bronze  bust 
of  Hadrian  in  the  Mus.  of  the  CapitoL  Mongez,  pi.  36.  On  others, 
Winckelm.  vi,  L  s.  306.  Statue  Race.  104.  Statues  of  Hadrian  were 
raised  by  all  the  Qreek  cities.  C.  I.  321  sqq.  On  the  numi  asnei  masinU 
nodiUiy  which  began  with  Hadrian,  the  head  of  that  emperor  is  very  in- 
geniously and  successfully  handled ;  the  reverses  too  are  fine.  Hadrian 
in  warlike  costume  on  cameos,  Eckhel,  Pierres  Ghrav.  pL  8.  Apotheosis, 
Mongez,  pL  38,  7.  Sabina,  Race.  107.  Impr.  gemm.  iv,  99. 

4.  Dio  Ghrysost.  Or.  21.  p.  273.  declares  the  statues  of  the  athletes  at 
Olympia  tobe  the  later  the  worse,  and  the  »yi/  'jrtiXenovg  'jrettlaf  to  be  the 
best. 

203.    Through  Hadbiait's  love  of  art,  although  in  a  great  1 
measure  affected,  it  was  now  enabled .  to  take  a  higher  flight, 
whereas  it  had  hitherto  gradually  become  merely  the  repre- 
senter  of  external  reality.    The  countries  which  were  then  2 
flourishing  anew,  Greece  and  more  especially  anterior  Asia 
Minor,  produced  artists  who  understood  how  to  reanimate  art 
in  such  a  waj  as  to  gratify'  the  wishes  and  inclinations  of  the 
emperor.    This  is  particularly  seen  in  the  statues  of  Antinous  3 
which  were  executed  at  this  period  and  in  these  countries. 
The  most  surprising  thing  is  the  certainty  with  which  this  4 
character  is,  on  the  one  hand,  modified  by  the  artists  in  dif- 
ferent gradations^  as  man,  hero,  and  god,  but  on  the  other,  is 
nevertheless  adhered  to  and  carried  out  in  its  peculiar  essence. 
Besides,  Hadrian's  time  was  also  that  in  which  the  Egyptian  5 
style  was  most  exercised,  sometimes  in  more  severe  sometimes 
in  milder  form,  as  is  shown  by  the  statues  from  the  Villa 
Tiburtina  and  a  peculiar  dass  of  the  representations  of  Anti- 
nou&     They  are  chiefly  of  black  stone,  so-called  basalt,  for 
at  this  time  the  taste  for  the  splendour  of  coloured  stones  had 
even  invaded  the  plastic  art  to  a  great  extent  (comp.  §.  309). 

1.  Hadrian  was  himself  a  Polyditus  or  Buphranor  according  to  Tic- 
tor.  Artists  of  the  time:  Patias  and  Abistbas  ot  Aphrodisias,  who  give 
their  names  as  authors  of  two  centaurs  of  niarmo  higio  from  the  Tibur- 
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tine  vUla  (M.  Cap.  iv,  32) ;  one  of  them  reflembles  the  famouB  Boighese 
oentaiir  (§.  389),  Winck.  vi,  1.  b.  300.  A  Zeno  also  in  several  inscriptionBy 
Grater,  p.  1021, 1.  Winckelm,  Ti,  1.  8.  278.  2.  s.  341.  R.  Rochette,  Let- 
tre  Ik  M.  Schorn,  p.  91,  and  the  Attilianus  (Attioion?)  on  the  statue  of  a 
muse  at  Florence,  both  also  from  that  plaoe,  led  Winckeknann  to  the  as- 
sumption of  an  Aphrodisian  schooL  An  Ephesian  dpl^tetirroTrotos  A.  Pan- 
tuleius,  0. 1.  339.    Xenophantes  of  Thasos,  336. 

3.  Antinous,  who  was  from  Olaudiopolis  in  Bithynia,  in  pcBdagogiiM 
CcuariM^  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  near  Besa  (§.  191.),  or  fell  the  victim  of 
a  gloomj  superstition  (an  extremely  enigmatical  story)  about  the  year 
130  A.  n.  The  Greeks  apotheosised  him  to  please  Hadrian,  Spari.  14 ; 
his  worship  in  Bithynia  and  Mimtinea  (because  the  Bithynians  were  my- 
thically derived  from  Mantinea,  Pans,  viii,  9).  Numerous  statues  and 
representations  on  reliefs  and  coins.  See  Levezow  fiber  den  Antinous.  B. 
1808.  Petit-Badel,  M.  Napol.  iii.  p.  91—113.  Mongez  T.  iiL  p.  62.  An- 
tinous as  Ganymede,  Spec,  of  Anc.  Sculpt,  ii,  62.  %  Eckhel  D.  N.  vi.  p.  528. 
Beoognised  by  his  fine  head  of  hair,  his  eye-brows,  his  full  mouth,  which 
has  something  sombre  about  it,  his  broad  high-arched  chest,  and  so  forth. 
—Worshipped  at  Mantinea  as  another  Dionysus  (also  on  coins  as  Diony- 
•os,  lacchus,  and  Pan  with  all  sorts  of  Bacchic  insignia).  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  colossal  statue  from  Paliestrina  in  the  Braschi  palace 
[now  in  the  Lateran],  Levezow  Tf.  7.  8.  (that  at  Dresden  401.  August.  18. 
similar)  [a  good  statue  of  Antinous-Bacchus  also  in  yUla  Casali.] ;  the 
magnificent  bust  in  Villa  Mondragone,  now  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  co- 
loured slightly  [of  marble  of  a  light-reddish  colour],  the  eyes  of  precious 
stones,  grapes  and  pme-cones  of  metal,  the  character  earnestly  and  stern- 
ly oonoeived,  BouilL  ii,  82.  Levezow  10  (a  repetition  at  Berlin  141) ;  the 
Oameo  with  the  head  of  Antinous,  to  which  a  Silenus-mask  serves  as  a 
covering,  Eckhel,  Pierres  Grav.  9.  As  Agathodssmon  (the  cornucopia 
formed  from  an  elephant's  trunk)  at  Berlin  140.  BouilL  ii,  61.  M.  Roy.  ii, 
1.  As  Hermes  on  Alexandrine  coins,  head  with  wings  at  Berlin  142.  As 
Hercules  in  the  Louvre  234.  Glarao.  pL  267.  BouilL  ii,  60.  As  Aristseus 
in  the  Louvre  268.  BouilL  ii,  48.  As  a  new  Pythius  on  coins.  An  An- 
tinous-ApoUo  of  marble  found  at  Lycopolis,  in  the  Drovetti  collection. — 
The  Oapitoline  Antinous  in  heroic  form  (with  short-curled  hair  and 
powerful  frame),  M.  Gap.  iii.  66.  BouilL  ii,  49.  Levezow,  3. 4.  Similar  at 
Berlin  134.  'Amrtpoog  ii^g  dymBog  on  coins.  But  even  as  a  hero  he  is 
sometimes  also  represented  as  Baochian,  sitting  upon  the  panther,  as  on 
eoins  of  Ties. — ^More  individual,  among  others  in  the  bust,  N.  49  in  the 
Louvre.  Mongez,  pL  39,  3.  PioOl.  vi,  47.  Race.  121.  Beautiful  bust  on 
Bithynian  coins,  Mionnet,  SuppL  v.  pL  1, 1. — ^The  celebrated  group  of 
Hdefonso  is  referred  by  Yisoonti  (sn  due  Musaici,  p.  31),  Mongez  (T.  iii 
p.  66.  pL  39),  and  others  to  Antinous  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of 
the  h^  of  one  of  the  figures,  (which  is  however  held  by  others  to  be 
foreign  to  the  figure) ;  the  other  youth  would  then,  most  probably,  be  the 
Ufe-genius  of  Hadrian.  Hypnos  and  Thanatos,  according  to  Lessing,  Ger- 
hard Yenere  Pros.  p.  49,  R.  Rochette  M.  L  p.  176,  218.  Weloker  Akad. 
Kunstmuseum  S.  63. 

6.    On  the  Egyptian  Antinous,  Winckebn.  vi,  1.  s.  299  £  2,  367.  vii, 
36.  BouilL  ii.  47   Levez.  11. 12.    Comp.  besides  §.  408. 
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S04    Daring  the  long  reign  of  the  ANtoKiirBS  the  Roman  1 
-world  reposed  from  its  exhaustion  without  being  able  to  re^ 
coyer  its  ancient  energies.    As  Asiatic  bombast  on  the  one 
hand,  and  dull  insipidity  on  the  other,  prevailed  more  and 
more  in  the  oratorical,  so  also  both  tendencies  seem  to  have 
heen  manifested  in  the  plastic  arts.    Nay,  even  in  the  busts  2 
of  the  emperors,  which  are  often  very  carefully  executed,  both 
may  in  some  measure  be  seen  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  luxuriates  in  an  exaggerated 
profusion  of  curls,  and  a  studied  elegance  is  found  in  all  the 
other  accessories,  whilst  the  features  of  the  countenance  are 
conceived  and  rendered  with  the  most  signal  triviality.    The  3 
coins  also  degenerated  in  art,  although  those  struck  at  Home 
were  still  much  better,  especially  in  the  conception  of  the  im-^ 
perial  physiognomy,  than  the  bronze  medals  which  were  then 
struck  in  great  numbers  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace,  on  which  these  cities,  with  the  vanity  of  sophistic 
rhetoricians,  exhibited  their  images  of  gods,  their  temples, 
their  local  mythi,  and  works  of  art,  without  however  them- 
selves producmg  any  thing  worthy  of  notice.     In  the  same  4 
way  must  be  limited  the  praise  of  artistic  perfection  in  other 
productions  of  this  period.     Pausanias  considered  the  masters  5 
who  then  lived  scarce  worth  mentioning. 

2.  See  especially  the  two  colossal  buets  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  La- 
ems  Yems  in  the  Lonvie,  138, 140  (Villa  Borgh.  St.  5,  20.  21.  BouiU.  ii, 
85),  from  Aoqua  Traversa,  near  Rome,  the  Utter  of  which  in  particular 
(ahw  in  Monges,  pL  43, 1.  2)  is  a  master-piece  of  its  kind.  Fine  Fame- 
mn  statue  cf  L.  Yeras  in  the  M.  Borbon.  x,  27,  Race.  106.  Silver  sta* 
tuet  were  raised  to  M.  Aurel.  and  Faustina  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and 
a  goUen  one  of  her  was  brought  to  the  theatre  when  she  appeared,  Dio 
Cms.  bod,  31.  On  the  busts  of  Socrates,  M.  Aurelius  and  others  found 
at  Marathon  (Herodes  Atticus),  see  Dubois,  Catal.  d*Antiq.  de  Choiseul- 
GoiiiL  p.  21.  The  M.  Aurelius  in  the  Louvre  26  (Clarac,  pi.  314)  is  a 
work  of  little  value  notwithstanding  the  careful  execution  of  the  corslet. 
—The  hair  on  those  busts  is  very  laboriously  worked  out,  and  perforated 
with  the  anger.  The  eyelids  lie  dose  in  a  leathery  manner,  the  mouth  is 
oompressed,  the  wrinkles  about  the  eyes  and  mouth  strongly  marked. 
The  markiiig  of  the  eyeballs  and  eyebrows  is  also  to  be  found  in  busts  of 
Antinena — [The  bust  said  to  be  that  of  Herodes  Atticus  from  a  tomb  at 
Marathon  in  the  Oab.  Pourtalds.  pL  37.] — In  the  busts  of  women  of  ' 
rank  (sach  as  Plotina,  Mardana  and  Matidia  even  in  Trajan's  time)  the 
sculptors  took  the  greatest  pains  to  represent  fiuthfuUy  the  absurd  head- 
dieM.    A  poffiness  in  the  treatment  of  the  folds  is  observable  in  the 


3.  Many  of  the  large  bronze  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius  are  almost  equal 
to  the  best  of  Hadrian,  although  the  countenance  is  always  handled  in  a 
less  spirited  manner;  especially  those  which  contain  on  the  reverse  re- 
presentations from  the  early  times  of  Rome,  and  the  Pallantion  which 
then  revived  in  Arcadia  (on  which  see  Eckhel  vii.  p.  29  sq.).   Thexme 
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witli  the  interipiioii  around  the  bust  of  AntoninuB,  Anioninas  Aug.  Piua 
P.  P.  Tr.  P.  Ooa.  iiL,  ia  particularij  fine ;  on  the  reverse  Hercules  dis- 
covering his  son  Telephus  suckled  by  the  hind.  The  coins  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  are  universallj  inferior.    On  the  city  coins  see  below :  locality 

L26^. — Race.  106.  [The  circular  pedestal  with  Antonine  who  was  from 
Auvium,  his  two  sons,  Juno  Lanuvina,  Victoria,  Ronuk,  Mars,  Venus, 
Sn  Villa  Pamfili  was  brought  thither  from  the  neighbourhood,  where  An- 
tonine had  estates.] 

4,  The  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  square  of  the 
Capitol  (formerly  before  S.  Qiovanni  in  the  Lateran),  of  gilded  brass,  is  a 
respectable  work,  but  both  horse  and  man  stand  at  an  immense  distance 
from  a  Lynppian  production.  Perrier,  tb.  11.  Sandrart  ii,  1.  Falconet 
Snr  la  Statue  de  M.  Aurdle.  Amst.  1781.  Race.  14.  Gicognara  Stor. 
della  Soultura  iii.  tv.  23.  Mongez,  pi.  41,  6.  7.  Antique  pedestal  of  the 
equestrian  statue,  Bull.  1834.  p.  112.  Deification  of  Antoninus  and  the 
rider  Faustina  on  the  base  of  the  granite  column,  §.  191,  a  fine  relief; 
the  deoursio  funebris  on  the  sides  shows  a  great  inferiority.  PioCl.  v, 
8&^<"30.  [The  entire  pedestal  is  now  restored,  de  Fabris  U  Piedestallo 
d,  ooL  Antonina  oollooato  nel  giardino  della  pigna,  R.  1846. 4to.]  The 
yelieili  also  on  the  attic  of  Constantino's  arch  bear  reference  to  Antonine. 
The  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  scenes 
from  the  war  with  the  Maroomanni  (with  the  representation  of  the  tem- 
pest, Bellori,  tb.  15,  comp.  Kastner's  Agape,  s.  463—490) ;  the  workman- 
ship is  much  poorer  than  on  Tngan's  column.  Apotheosis  of  the  younger 
Faustina  from  the  arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  M.  Cap.  iv,  12. 

A.  The  expression  of  Pausanias:  «(y«x/*«ir»  rix^fTie  r^c  «^*  nf^^if  vi^  21. 
cannot  possibly  be  one  of  praise.  He  praises  the  statue  of  gold  and 
ivory  in  the  AUienian  Olympieion  '*  if  we  look  to  the  impression  of  the 
great  whole,**  i,  18,  6.  As  to  artists  he  only  mentions  altogether  after  the 
120th  Olympiad  two  or  three  certain  names.  Did  Crito  and  Nioolaus, 
who  made  the  Caryatides  [in  Villa  Albani,  according  to  Winckelmann,  of 
the  time  of  Cicero]  found  in  the  Via  Appia  near  Rome,  belong  to  this 
period?  Quattani  M.  1. 1788.  p.  Izx.  A  skilful  wood-carver,  Satuminus 
at  (Ea  in  Africa^  Appulei  de  magia,  p.  06.  Bip.  On  works  of  art  to  which 
Herod  gave  Qcoasion,  Winokelm.  vi,  1.  s.  319. 

1  205.  The  more  unsettled  times  of  Commodtts,  his  immediate 
successors,  Seftimius  Sevbrus  and  his  family,  adhered  in 
art  to  the  style  which  had  been  formed  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  with  still  more  distinct  symptoms  however  of  de- 

2  clension.  The  best  works  of  the  perioa  are  the  busts  of  the 
emperors  which  the  slavish  disposition  of  the  senate  greatly 
|>romoted;  yet  the  most  carefully  wrought  are  .precisely^  tliose 
in  which  tui^idity  and  manner  mre  most  apparent  in  the 

3  treatment     Perukes,  and  drapery  of  coloured  stones  oorre- 

4  spend  to  the  taste  in  which  the  whole  is  treated.  To  these 
busts  are  closely  allied  those  on  bronze  medals  and  cameoa; 
here  also  the  blending  of  individual  with  ideal  forms  still  con- 
tinued to  produce  many  interesting  works,  although  it  ceased 

5  to  be  80  intimate  a  combination  as  in  earlier  timea     In  the 
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time  of  Caracalla  there  were  sculptured  many  statues— espe- 
cially of  Alexander  the  Macedonian;  Alexander  Severus  also 
was  particularly  favourable  to  statues,  in  so  far  as  he  could 
regard  them  as  memorials  of  eminent  men.  The  reliefa  on  6 
the  triumphal  arches  of  Septimius,  especially  the  smaller  one, 
are  executed  in  a  mechanical  style. 

2.  Oommodus  BometimeBappears  young  (like  a  gladiator),  sometimes 
in  riper  years.  On  bronze  medals  we  see  his  bust  in  youthful  form,  with 
athletic  body,  the  crown  of  laurel  and  the  esgia  A  fine  head  in  the  ca- 
pitoL  Good  bust  of  Pertinaz  in  the  Yatican  from  Yelletri,  Oardinali 
Mem.  Bomane  iii.  p.  83.  Engraved  stones,  Lippert  i,  ii,  415.  .Orispina, 
Mafiei  108.  Septimius  Severus  next  to  L.  Yerus  most  frequently  in 
busts,  PioCL  vi,  53  (with  Gk>rgoneion  on  the  breast) ;  from  Gabii,  in  the 
Louvre  99.  Mon.  Qab.  n.  37.  Mongez,  pi.  47, 1.  2.  The  workmanship, 
however,  is  still  drier  than  in  the  Antonines.  Bronze  statue  of  Severus, 
[in  the  Barbarini  palace,  now  in  the  Sciarra]  Maffei  Race.  92,  very  care- 
fuUy  executed,  especially  in  the  accessories.  Excellent  busts  of  Caracalla 
widi  an  affected  expression  of  rage,  at  Naples  (M.  Borbon.  iii,  25),  in  the 
PioGL  (vi,  55),  the  Capitol  and  Louvre  (68.  Mongez,  pL  49,  1).  See  the 
Ed.  of  Winck.  vi.  s.  383.  Oomp.  the  Gem,  Lippert  i,  ii,  430,  which  is 
executed  with  care,  but  in  a  spiritless  manner.  Youthful  equestrian  sta- 
tue in  the  Famese  palace  at  Eome,  Race.  54.  Some  busts  of  Heliogaba- 
los  aze  valued  on  account  of  fine  workmanship,  at  Munich  216,  in  the  " 
Louvxe  83.  Mongez,  pi.  51, 1.  2 ;  PioOl.  vi,  66.  The  short-cropped  hair 
and  shaved  beard  again  came  in  with  Alexander  Severus. — Of  artists  wo 
know  Atticus  in  the  time  of  Oommodus,  0.  I.  p.  399,  and  Xenas  by  a 
bust  of  Gloditts  Albinus  in  the  OapitoL 

3.  In  the  empresses  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  became  more  and  . 
more  absurd;  in  Julia  Domna,  Sosemias,  Mammeea  and  Plautilla  (the 
wife  of  Caracalla)  it  was  evidently  perukes,  gaUri,  galeriaday  sutdia, 
textUia  eapiUamefUa.  A  head  of  Lucilla  with  hair  of  black  marble  that 
could  be  taken  off,  Winck.  v.  a  51.  comp.  on  similar  cases  the  Ed.  s.  360. 
after  Yisoonti  and  Bdttiger.  Fr.  Nipolai  On  the  use  of  false  hair  and 
perukes,  s.  38.    Julia  Mammiea  in  the  Capitol,  Race.  18. 

4.  Oommodus,  according  to  Lamprid.  9,  received  statues  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Hercules ;  some  of  the  kind  are  still  extant.  Epigram  on  this 
subject  in  Dio  Cass,  in  Mai*s  Kova  ColL  ii.  p.  225.  Head  of  Hercules- 
Oommodus  on  gems,  Lippert  i,  ii,  410.  A  beautiful  medal  exhibits  on  the 
one  side  the  bust  of  Hercules-Conmiodus,  and  on  the  other  how  he  as 
Heroules  founded  Rome  anew  (as  a  colony  of  Oommodus),  according  to 
the  Stmscan  rite ;  Here.  Rom.  Oonditori  P.  M.  Tr.  P.  xviiL  Cos.  viL  P.  P. 
Bekhel  vii.  p.  131.  oomp.  p.  122.  According  to  later  chronographers  Oom- 
modus placed  his  head  on  the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  which  had  been  re- 
cfeeted  by  Yespasiaa  or  Hadrian;  Allatius  ad  Philon.  p.  107.  OreUi. ' 
fieptimins  Severus  with  his  two  sobs  (?)  as  Jupiter,  Hercules  and  Bac- 
chus, at  Luna  (Fanti  scritti  di  Carrara),  Gius.  A.  Guattani  in  the  Dissert 
dell'  Aoc.  Rom.  di  Arch.  T.  i.  p.  321.  Gallienus  also  loved  to  be  repve- 
se&isd  as  Sol,  and  appeared  at  processions  radiatua,    Trebell.  16. 18. 

It  vas  very  common  at  this  time  to  represent  the  empresses  as  Venus 
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with  toanty  drapery.  The  insipid  chaneter  of  the  portmt,  often  also 
the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  then  usually  form  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  representation.  Thus  Maroiana,  Tngan*s  sister,  St.  di  S.  Marco  ii, 
20.  Winckelm.  vi.  284,  oomp.  v,  275 ;  JTulia  Sonmias  (with  moveable 
hair),  PioClement.  ii,  51 ;  Sallustia,  the  wife  of  Severus  Alexander,  Ve- 
nerifdiei  mcrum,  PioCl.  ii,  52.  The  representation  of  the  two  Faustina 
as  Geres  and  Proserpine  was  nobler,  R.  Rochette  Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  p.  147. 

5.  Garaealla*s  aping  of  Alexander  called  forth  everywhere  statues  of 
the  Macedonian,  also  Janus  figures  of  Caracaila  and  Alexander,  Herodian 
iv,  8.  Of  this  time  was  the  tumulus  of  Festus  near  Ilion  (yet  it  might 
also  be  the  tomb  of  Musonius  under  Yalens,  see  Eunapius  in  Mai  Yet. 
Scr.  nova  coll.  T.  i.  p.  171.),  Ohoiseul  Gouff.  Yoy.  Pitt.  T.  ii.  pi.  30.  On 
Severus  Alexander,  who  collected  artists  from  all  quarters  and  erected 
numerous  statues,  Lamprid.  25. 

6.  Yictories  of  Septimius  Severus  over  the  Parthians,  Arabians,  and 
Adiabenians.  Arcus  Sept.  Sev.  anaglypha  cum  explia  Suaresii.  R.  1676. 
16.  On  the  arch  of  the  Argentarii  figures  of  the  emperor,  Julia  Domna, 
Geta  (destroyed)  and  Caracaila,  engaged  in  sacrifice. 

1  206.  However,  even  the  century  of  the  Antonines  and 
their  successors  was  not  without  a  productiveness  of  its  own, 
which  added  new  links  to  the  series  of  developments  furnished 

2  by  the  ancient  world  of  art  The  reliefs  on  sarcophagi,  which 
did  not  come  into  general  use  until  this  period,  through  the 
influence  of  un-Grecian  ideas,  treated  subjects  derived  from 
the  cycles  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus,  and  also  from  heroic 
mythology,  so  as  that  the  hope  of  a  second  birth  and  eman- 
cipation of  the  soul  should  be  thereby  expressed  in  a  variety 

8  of  waya  The  fable  of  Eros  and  Psyche  also  was  often  employ- 
ed for  that  purpose,  being  one  whic]>  unquestionably  repre- 
sents the  pangs  of  the  soul  when  separated  from  the  heavenly 
Eros:  judging  likewise  from  the  literary  notices  of  the  mythus, 
the  ingeniously  composed  but  indifferently  executed  groups  of 
Eros  and  Psyche  wUl  scarcely  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  age 

4  than  that  of  Hadrian.  At  the  same  time  art  endeavoured 
more  and  more  to  embody  the  ideas  which  the  invasion  of 
oriental  culture  introduced;  and  after  it  had  in  the  second 
century  produced  many  works  of  distinguished  merit  in  Egyp- 
tian figures  of  the  gods  modified  by  the  Grecian  spirit,  it  now 
applied  itself,  already  become  more  rude  and  incapable,  to  the 
worship  of  Mithras,  of  the  images  belonging  to  which  there  is 
nothing  of  any  excellence  remaining  except  perhaps  two  sta- 

5  tues  of  Mithraic  torch-bearers  (§.  408,  7).  In  the  representar 
tion  of  the  tri-form  Hecate  (§  397,  4«)  and  in  the  numerous 
PiMntksa  ngna  (§.  408,  8)  there  is  manifested  a  want  of  satis- 
faction with  the  established  forms  of  the  ancient  Hellenic 
images  of  the  gods,  a  longing  for  more  comprehensive  and 
universal  expressions,  which  must  necessarily  have  strayed  into 

6  abfiormal  shapes.     The  eclectic  superstition  of  the  time  em- 
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nlojed  gems  as  magic  amulets  against  diseases  and  dssmonic 
mfluences  (§.  433),  placed  favourable  and  benign  constellations 
on  signet-rings  and  coins  (§.  400,  3),  and  bj  blending  to- 
gether Eg}'ptian,  Syrian  and  Grecian  creeds,  especiallj  at 
Alexandria,  gave  birth  to  the  pantheistic  figure  of  lao-Abraxas 
with  all  the  various  kindred  forms  of  the  so-called  Abraxas 
gems  (§.  408,  8). 

2.  On  the  introdaction  of  sarcophagi,  Yisoonti  PioCL  iv.  p.  iz.  Oa 
the  tendencj  of  the  mythi  represented,  Gerhard  Besohr.  Boms  s.  320  f. 
below  §.  358, 1.  397,  2.  Ans.  Feuerbach  der  Vatic.  Apollo  s.  317.  *^  A 
whde  comnoopia  of  poetic  flowers  was  on  Roman  sarcophagi  poored  out 
on  the  reating-plaoe  of  the  dead,  a  truly  inexhaustible  riches  of  delicate 
iQufliona.  The  many  coloured  series  of  mythical  forms  which  here  gain  a 
new  and  deeper  significance  from  the  very  place  which  they  served  to 
adorn,  might  be  compared  to  stories  with  which  an  ingenious  author  he* 
guiles  the  hours  of  sadness.'*  The  reference  to  the  buried  person  is  per* 
fectly  evident  when,  for  example,  the  head  of  a  Bacchian  Eros,  who  is 
eanied  away  drunk  from  the  banquet  (the  banquet  of  life,  of  which  he 
has  eigoyed  enough),  is  left  unexecuted,  because  it  was  to  receive  (either 
by  soolpture  or  painting)  the  features  of  him  who  was  laid  in  the  saroo* 
phagns.  M.  Hod.  v,  13.  Qerhard  in  the  Besohr.  Boms  ii,  2.  s.  146.— « 
Oredan  steles  in  later  style,  Annali  d.  Inst.  L  p.  143. 

3w  A  coin  of  Nioomedia  struck  about  236,  in  Mionnet  SuppL  v.  pL  1, 3; 
shows  Psyche  prostrate  and  beseeching  Amor.  See  besides  §.  391,  8. 
However,  Erotes  and  PsychsB  wreathing  flowers  are  to  be  seen  on  a  pio« 
tore  from  FompeiL    M.  Borbon.  iv,  47.    Qerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  iv,  62,  2. 


207.     The  turgidity  and  luxuriance  of  art  gradually  passed  1         ^ 
over  into  tameness  and  poverty.     On  coins,  which  are  our  2 
most  certain  guides,  the  heads  are  contracted  in  order  that 
more  of  the  figure  and  the  accessories  may  be  introduced; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  busts  lose  all  relief,  3 
the  design  becomes  inaccurate  and  school-boy  like,  the  whole 
representation  flat,  characterless,  and  so  destitute  of  indivi- 
duality, that  even  the  different  persons  are  only  distinguish- 
able by  the  legends,  and  that  utterly  lifeless  style  makes  it^ 
appearance,  in  which  the  Byzantine  coins  are  executed.     The  4 
elements  of  art  were  lost  in  a  remarkably  rapid  manner;  such 
of  the  reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Constantino  as  were  not  stolen  are 
nide  and  clumsy;  those  on  the  Theodosian  column,  as  well  as 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  obelisk  which  Theodosius  erected  in  the 
hippodrome  at  Byzantium,  are  hardly  less  so.     In  sarcophagi,  5 
after  the  turgid  works  of  the  later  Roman  period,  which  were 
crowded  with  figures  in  alto  rilievo  mostly  in  animated  action, 
we  find  in  Christian  monuments  a  monotonous  arrangement 
often  influenced  by  architectonic  conditions,  and  the  driest 
and  poorest  workmanship.   The  Christian  world  from  the  out-  6 
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set  made  far  less  use  of  the  plastic  art  than  of  painting;  how> 
ever,  the  erection  of  honorary  statues  survived  art  for  a  verj 
long  time  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire^  espe- 
cially at  Byzantium ;  nay,  the  distinction  was  eagerly  coveted^ 
although  indeed  more  regard  was  had  to  the  due  designation 
of  rank  by  situation  and  drapery  than  to  the  representation 
of  character  and  individuality;  as  all  life  at  that  period 
must  have  been  completely  smothered  under  the  mass  of  empty 
7  form&  Ornamental  vessels  of  precious  metal  and  sculptur^ 
stones — a  luxury  in  which  the  highest  point  was  attained  in 
the  later  times  of  the  Romans,  still  continued  to  be  executed 
with  a  certain  dexterity;  there  was  also  much  labour  ex** 
pended  on  ivory  writing-tablets  or  diptycha — a  kind  of  works 
peculiar  to  Rome  in  its  decline  (§.  312,  3);  and  thus  in  vari* 
cms  ways  did  technical  and  mecnanical  skill  endure  beyond 
the  life  of  art  itself. 

2.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Qordiaaiis  Pius,  Oallienui,  ProbfU^  Ouru% 
Vumenanus,  CariauSy  Maximianus.  This  striving  to  give  more  of  the 
figure  is  shown  also  in  the  busts.  Thus  the  Gordianus  Pius  flrosi  Qabii 
in  the  Iiouvre  2.,  in  Mongez,  pi.  64, 1.  2. 

3.  The  coins  of  Constantino  exemplify  the  style  here  described ;  the 
Bysantine  manner  beg^  with  the  sucoessors  of  Theodosius  (Du  Cange, 
Banduri). — ^The  decline  of  art  is  also  shown  in  the  coins  of  oonsecratioa 
(under  Gallienus),  as  well  as  in  the  contomiati  distributed  at  publie 
games. — Statues  of  the  time :  Constantino  in  the  Lateran,  notwiihstand-^ 
ing  the  clumsy  forms  of  the  limbs,  is  praised  on  account  of  its  natural 
attitude.  Winck.  vi,  1.  s.  339.  2.  s.  394.  Mongez,  pi.  61, 1.  2.  Constan- 
tinus  II.  (1)  on  the  Capitol,  Mongez,  pi.  62,  I — 3.  Julian  in  the  Louvre 
301.  Mongez,  pi.  63, 1 — ^3.  a  very  lifeless  figure.  Comp.  Seroux  d*Agin- 
court  Hist,  de  TArt,  iy,  ii.  pL  3. — ^The  workmanship  of  the  hair  was  made 
at  this  time  more  and  more  easy,  inasmuch  as  holes  were  only  bored  here 
and  there  in  the  thick  masses  pf  stones. 

4.  The  arch  of  Constantine  (the  bands  over  the  smaller  ude-arohes 
refer  to  the  conquest  over  Maxentius  and  the  capture  of  Rome)  in  Bel- 
lori,  comp.  Agincourt,  pi.  2.  Hirt  Mus.  der  Alterthumsw.  L  a  266w  The 
Theodoaian  column  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  Aroadius  in  honovr 
of  Theodosius  (according  to  others  bj  Theodosius  the  Second  to  Aroa- 
dius) ;  it  was  of  marble,  with  a  stair  inside,  an  imitation  of  Tn^an's ; 
there  is  nothing  more  now  standing  than  the  pedestal  at  Constantinople. 
CoL  Theod.  quam  vulgo  historiatam  vocant,  ab  Arcadio  Imp.  Constan- 
tinopoli  erecta  in  honorem  Imp.  Theodosii  a  Gent.  Bellino  delineata  nunc 
primum  sere  sculpta  (Text  by  Menetrius)  P.  1702.  Agincourt,  |^  11. 
lUliefs  from  the  pedestal  of  the  obelisk,  Montfiiuoon  Ani.  BxpL  iii,  187. 
Aginoourt,  pL  10.  Comp.  Fiorillo  Hist,  of  Art  in  Italy,  p.  18. — ^A  ciictt- 
lar  stone  figure  turned  round  by  two-winged  Seasons  is  described  by 
Max.  Planudes  in  Boissonade  Anecd.  Qr.  uL  p.  320. 

6.  See  especially  the  sarcophagus  with  Christ,  the  apostles,  evange- 
lists and  Elias,  in  the  Louvre  764.  76.  77,  in  Bouillon  iii.  pL  65  (Olarac 
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pL  227),  and  comp.  the  plates  immediately  following.  Many  from  the 
cataoombe  in  Roman  museums  [especially  in  the  library  of  the  Yatican, 
also  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  in  Pisa  and  other  places],  in  Aringhi  and 
Aginc.  pi.  4—^.  Qerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  75,  2.  Oomp.  Sickler  Almanach  L 
6. 173.  A  sculptor  named  Daniel  under  Theodoric  had  a  privilegium  for 
marble  sarcophagi,  Oaseiodor.  Yar.  iii,  19.  ^  Eutropus,  an  artist  of  the 
same  description,  Pabretti  Inscr.  V,  102.  Christian  artists  among  the 
martyrs  (Baronios  Ann.  ad  a.  303).  A  Christian  aftifex  tiff  nanus  Mura- 
tori,  p.  963,  4. 

6.  On  the  honour  of  statues  in  later  Rome,  see  the  Ed.  Winck.  (after 
Fea)  tL  s.  410  ff.y  nnder  the  Ostrogoths,  Manso,  Gesdi.  des  Ostgoth.  ' 
Reichs,  s.  403.  As  a  reward  to  poets^  in  Merobaudes,  see  Niebuhr  Merob. 
p.  riL  (1824) ;  at  Byzantium  even  female  dancers  had  statues  erected  to 
them.  Anth.  Planud.  iv,  283  sqq. — ^The  equestrian  statue  of  Justinian 
in  the  Augustnon  (which,  according  to  Malalas,  had  formerly  represent- 
ed Arcadius)  was  in  heroic  costume,  which  at  that  time  alr^y  seemed 
strange,  but  hdd  in  his  left  hand  the  terrestrial  globe  with  the  cross, 
aocording  to  Prooop.  de  apdif.  Just,  i,  2.  Rhetor,  ed.  Walz.  i.  p.  678. 
Magnificent  picture  of  the  emperor  with  the  globe  in  his  hand,  Basilius 
in  Yales.  ad  Ammian.  xxv,  10,  2.  A  memoir  by  MarulH  on  the  bronze 
colossus  at  Barletta  in  Apulia  (Fea,  Storia  deUe  Arti  iL  tv.  11) ;  aocord- 
ing to  Yisoonti  (Icon.  Rom.  iv.  p.  165.)  it  is  Heraolius,  [Theodosius  ac- 
cording to  Marulli  II  colosso  di  bronzo  esistente  nella  cittil  di  Barletta, 
Nap.  1816.  8yo.]  In  the  projected  treaty  between  Justinian  and  Tbeo- 
datusL,  in  Procopius,  it  was  formally  arranged  that  the  Gothic  king  should 
have  no  statue  without  the  emperor,  and  should  always  stand  on  the  left. 
— Eren  now  the  fctr»y^u^u¥  was  Yerj  common.  Ed.  Winck.  vi  s.  405. 
oomp.  §.  158.  R.  4.  P.  Er.  Miiller  gives  a  very  accurate  picture  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time  De  genio  »vi  Theodos.  p.  161  sqq. 

7.  The  use  of  gems^  mostly  indeed  cameos,  on  vases  (Gallieiras  Mm" 
self  made  some  of  the  kind,  TrebelL  16),  on  the  haliius,  the  JSMc^y  etdiffe^ 
and  9occi  (Heliogabalus  wore  gems  by  the  first  artists  on  his  feet,  Lam- 
prid.  23),  was  very  much  diffused  at  this  later  period  of  the  emperors. 
The  conqueror  of  Zenobia  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  garments 
j(»lied  together  with  gems,  Yopisc.  AureL  28;  Claudian  describes  the  - 
court  dress  of  Honorius  as  sparkling  with  amethysts  and  hyacinths;  af- 
ter the  emperor  Leo  (Codex  zi,  11),  certain  works  of  the  kind  were  only 
allowed  to  be  made  by  the  Palatini  artifices. — Hence  the  careful  work- 
manship on  gems  and  cameos  down  to  a  late  period.  A  sardonyx  in 
the  Cabinet  du  Roi  at  Paris :  Constantine  on  horseback  smiting  down 
his  adversary;  a  sardonyx  at  St.  Petersburg:  Constantine  and  Fausta^ 
Mongez,  pL  61,  5 ;  Oonstantinus  II.  on  a  large  agate  onyx,  Lippert  iii,  ii, 
460;  a  sapphire  at  Florence:  a  chase  by  the  emperor  Coustantius  at 
Ciesarea  in  Oappadocia,  Freher,  Sapphirus  Constantii  Imp.  Banduri  Ku- 
mism.  Suppl.  th.  12. — are  celebrated.  At  Byzantium  cameos  of  blood 
jasper  in  particular  wore  carefully  wrought;  several  of  the  kind  with 
Christian  subjects  in  the  cabinet  of  antiques  at  Yienna.— -HeHas  tofenr 
iariMs,  died  406.    Gruter,  p.  1053,  4. 

Heyne,  Artes  ex  Constantinopoli  nunquam  prorsus  exulantes.    Com- 
mentat.  Goit.  iu.  p.  3. 
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4.   PAINTING. 

1  208.    Painting  came  forth  at  the  time  of  Caesar  in  a  second 

2  bloom  which  soon  faded.     Subjects  of  the  highest  tragic  suf- 
fering,— the  deeply  mortified  Ajax  brooding  over  his  wratU 
Medea  before  the  murder  of  her  children,  full  of  fury,  anl 
compassion  at  the  same  time  in  her  weeping  eyes, — ^then  seem- 
ed to  the  most  distinguished  artists  materials  of  especial  excel- 

3  lence.  Portrait-painting  was  at  the  same  time  in  request;  Lala 
painted  chiefly  women,  also'  her  own  likeness  from  a  mirror. 

1.  Timomachus  of  Byzantium,  about  660  (Zumpt  ad  Cic  Yen*.  £▼, 
60).  Lala  of  Oyzicus — ^then  one,  of  the  chief  seats  of  painting — about 
670  (et  penicillo  pinxit  et  oestro  in  ebore).  Sopolis,  DionysiuB,  oontem- 
poraries.  Arellius,  about  710.  The  dumb  boy  PediuB,  about  720.  Thv 
Greek  painter  of  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Ardea  lived  perhaps  about  69 
«^700.    Oomp.  Sillig  0.  A.  p.  246.  and  the  author's  Etrusker  iL  s.  258. 

2.  Timomachus'  Ajax  and  Medea,  pictures  much  praised  in  epigram^ 
purchased  by  Caesar  for  80  talents  (probably  from  the  Cyzicans)  (Sa  ibid, 
comp.  Plin.  xxxv,  9.),  and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Yenns  Qenetrix. 
B5ttiger,  Yasengem&lde  ii.  s.  188.  Sillig  0.  A.  p.  450.  The  Medea  is  re- 
cognised from  the  epigrams  of  the  anthology  in  a  figure  from  Hercula- 
neum  (Ant.  di  ErcoL  i,  13.  M.  Borbon.  x,  21.)  and  a  picture  found  in 
Pompeii  (M.  Borbon.  v,  33),  and  in  gems  (Lippert,  SuppL  i,  93,  &c.) 
Panof  ka  Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  p.  243.  On  the  Ajax,  Weldcer,  Rhein.  Mus.  iii, 
i.  8.  82.  Timomachus'  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  (as  we  must  in- 
fer from  Pliny  xxxv,  40,  30)  were  also  from  tragedy.  [A  Diogenes  Albi- 
jius  pictor  in  Gaul  is  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  &rst  century,  from  the 
characters  of  the  Latin  inscription,  Revue  archM.  iiL  p.  511. 583.] 


1  209.  At  the  time  of  the  emperors  we  find  easel  painting 
— ^which  was  alone  held  to  be  true  art^  at  least  its  main  branch 
—neglected,  and  wall-painting  practised  in  preference,  as  the 

2  handmaid  of  luxury.  Pliny  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  regards 
painting  as  a  perishing  art;  he  complains  that  with  the  most 
splendid  colours  nothing  worth  speaking  of  was  produced. 

3  Scenography,  which  had  taken  a  fantastic  direction,  especially 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  it  scouted  all  the  rules  of  architec- 
ture, was  now  transferred  to  the  decoration  of  apartments^ 
where  it  was  developed  if  possible  in  a  still  more  arbitrary 
manner;  artists  delighted  in  playing  a  transparent  and  airy 
architecture  over  into  vegetable  and  strangely  compounded 

4  forma  Landscape-painting  was  also  conceived  in  a  peculiar 
manner  by  Ludius  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  unfolded  into 
a  new  species.  He  painted  as  room-decorations  villas  and 
j)orticocs,  artificial  gardens  (topiaria  opera),  parks,  streams, 
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canals,  sea-ports  and  marine  views^  enlivened  with  figures  in 
rorai  occupations  and  all  sorts  of  comic  situations — ^very 
sprightly  and  pleasing  pictures.  The  time  also  delighted  in  S 
tricks  of  all  kinds;  in  Nero's  golden  house  a  Pallas  by  Fabul- 
lus  was  admired,  which  looked  at  every  one  who  directed  his 
eyes  towards  her.  The  picture  of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  on 
canvass,  is  justly  reckoned  by  Pliny  among  the  fooleries  of 
the  age. 

1.  Painters  of  the  time:  Ludius,  aboat  730.  Antistius  Labeo  [the 
manuscripts  Titedius,  Titidius]  vir  prsstorius,  about  40  a.  n.  TuipOios 
Labeo  £q.  Rom.  about  50.  Porotheus,  60.  FabolluB  (Amulius),  the 
painter  of  the  golden  house  (the  prison  of  his  art),  60.  Cornelias  Pinu^ 
Accius  Priscus,  who  painted  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Honour  aof 
Yirtue,  70.  Artemidorus,  80.  Publios,  animal  painter,  about  90.  Mar- 
tial if  110.  Workers  in  mosaic  at  Pompeii:  Dioscurides  of  Samos,  M. 
Borb.  iy,  34.  HeracUtus,  HalL  ALZ.  1833.  IntelL  67.  oomp.  §.  210,  6. 

8.  See  Plin.  xxzy,  1.  2. 11.  37.  Oomp.  the  later  testimony  of  Petro- 
nins,  c.  88.  [Philostr.  Imag.  ed.  Jacobs,  p.  liz  sq.]  On  the  external 
luxury,  Plin.  xxxv,  32.  and  Yitruv.  vii,  5.  Quam  subtilitas  artifids  ad- 
jiciebat  operibus  auctoritatem,  nunc  dominicus  somptus  efficit  ne  desi- 
deretur. 

3.  See  Yitrarius'  (vii,  5)  accounts  of  a  scene  which  Apaturius  of  Ala- 
banda  fitted  up  and  painted  in  a  small  theatre  at  Tralles.  Lidnius  a 
mathematician  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  Alabandian  work ;  Yi- 
truvius  wishes  that  his  time  had  one  like  it.  Pinguntur  tectoriis  mon- 
stra  potius  quam  ex  rebus  finitis  imagines  oertae.  Pro  columnis  enim 
statuuntur  calami,  pro  fiistigiis  harpaginetuli  striati  cum  crispis  foliis  et 
Yolutis;  item  candelabra  aedicularum  sustinentia  figuras,  etc. 

4.  Plin.  xxxv,  37. — Yitruvius  speaks  altogether  of  the  followin| 
dasses  of  wall-paintings:  1.  Imitations  of  architectural  mouldings,  mar* 
ble-tablets  in  rooms  and  the  like,  as  being  the  earliest  decorations  in 
colours;  2.  Architectural  views  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  scenographio 
maimer;  3.  Tragic,  comic,  and  aatyric  scenes  in  large  rooms  (exedrs) ; 
4.  Landscape  pictures  (varietates  topiorum)  in  the  ambulationes ;  5.  His- 
torical pictures  (megalographia),  figures  of  the  gods,  mythological  scenes ; 
also  accompanied  with  landscapes  (topia). 

5.  Plin.  ib.    Oomp.  Lucian  De  Dea  Syr.  32. 

210.    With  this  character  of  art,  which  may  be  gathered  1 
irom  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  correspond  completely 
the  numerous  monuments  of  wall-painting  which  extend  from 
the  time  of  Augustus  till  that  of  the  Antonines  with  nearly 
an  equal  degree  of  merit:  the  paintings  in  the  tomb  of  Ces-  2 
tius  (§.  190, 1),  those  in  the  chambers  of  Nero's  house  (§.  190, 
2),  wfiich  are  decorated  in  a  particularly  brilliant  and  careful 
manner;  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  treasure  of  mural  3 
paintings  from  Herculanum,  Pompeii  and  Stabioe ;  as  well  as 
those  in  the  tomb  of  the  Nasones,  and  numerous  others  in  4 
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ancient  buildings  found  here  and  there,  in  all  of  which  the 
art  exhibits,  even  in  its  degenerate  state,  inexhaustible  inven- 

5  tion  and  productivenesa  The  spaces  divided  and  disposed  in 
the  most  tasteful  manner;  arabesques  of  admirable  richness 
of  fancy;  scenographies  quite  in  that  playful  and  light  archi- 
tectural style;  the  roofs  in  the  form  of  arbours  hung  with 
garlands  interspersed  with  fluttering  winged  forms;  landscapes 
in  the  manner  of  Ludius,  for  the  most  part  but  slightly  indi- 

6  cated;  moreover  figures  of  deities  and  mythological  scenes, 
many  carefully,  the  greater  number  hastilv  designed,  but  often 
possessing  an  inimitable  charm  (especially  those  floating 
freely  in  the  middle  of  larger  compartments);  all  this  and 
more  in  lively  colours  and  simple  illumination,  clearly  and 
agreeably  arranged  and  executed,  with  much  feeling  for  har- 

7  mony  of  colour  and  an  architectonic  general  effect  Much  of 
this  was  certainly  copied  from  earlier  painters,  nay  the  whole 
study  of  many  artists  consisted  in  the  accurate  reproduction 
of  old  pictures. 

SL  Histoire  Critique  de  la  Pyramide  de  C.  CeBtius  par  l*Abbe  Rive 
(with  engravings  from  designs  by  M.  Garloni).  P.  1787. — ^DeBcriptlon  des 
Bains  de  Titus — sous  la  direction  de  Ponoe.  P.  1787.  3  Livraisons. 
Terme  di  Tito,  a  large  work  with  plates  after  dtewings  by  Smuj^ewicZy 
engraved  by  A£.  OarlonL    Sickler's  Almanaoh  iL  Tf.  1 — 7.  b.  1. 

3.  Antichit^  di  Ercolano,  i — ^iv.  vii.  Pitture  Anticfae.  N.  1757  aqq. 
65.  79.  Gli  ornati  delle  pareti  ed  i  pavimenti  delle  stanze  dell*  antica 
Pompeii  incisi  in  rame.  N.  1808.  2  vols.  fo.  Zahn,  Neuentdeckte  Wand- 
gemalde  in  Pompeii  in  40  Steinabdriicken.  The  same  authur.  Die 
SchSnsten  Ornamente  und  merkwlirdigsten  Gem&lde  aus  Pomp.,  Here. 
B.  Stabia  [1828.  100  pi.  2d  Series  1842.  1844.  100  pi.  Real  MuBeo  Borbon. 
R.  Rochette,  Peintures  de  Pomp^  from  1844.  3  livr.  Wandgem.  aus  Pom- 
peii u.  Herculanum  von  W.  Ternite,  Berlin,  Reimer  3  Lief,  and  ReimaruB 
also  3  Lief,  up  to  this  time.  Text  of  the  first  part  by  K.  O.  MfUIer,  of 
the  rest  by  Welcker.]  Mueh  in  Mazois,  Gell,  Goro,  R.  Rochette  (see  §. 
190,  4).  [Pianta  de'  scavi  deila  Yilla  Giolia  (?)  &a  Breolano  ed  C^onti 
Kap.  No.  24.  27.] 

4.  P.  S.  Bartoli:  Gli  antichi  Sepolcri.  R.  1797.  (Yetemm  aepulcra, 
Thes.  Antiqq.  Gr.  xii.).  By  the  same:  Le  pitture  ant.  delle  grotte  di 
Roma  e  del  sepolcro  dei  Kasoni  (of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  discovered 
in  1675).  R.  1706.  1721.  fa,  with  explanatioiiB  by  Bellori  and  Causeos 
(also  in  Latin.  R.  1738).  [and  in  the  Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  Thes.  T.  xii.].  Bar- 
toli Recueil  de  Peintures  Antiques  T.  L  ii.  Sea  6d.  P.  1783.  GoUectioa 
de  Peintures  Antiques  qui  ornaient  les  Palais,  Thermes,  <Src.  des  Em  p. 
Tite,  Trajan,  Adrien  et  Constantin.  R.  1781.  [Ponoe  Bains  de  Titus.  P 
1786.  fol.  Paintings  from  the  baths  of  Titus  Sickler  Almanach  aus  Rom, 
ii.  Tf.  1—7.  Landon  Choix  des  plus  eel.  peint.  P.  1820.  4to.]  Arabesques 
Antiques  des  Bains  de  Li  vie  et  de  la  Yille  Adrienne,  engraved  by  Ponco 
after  Raphael.  P.  1789.  Pitture  Antiche  ritrov.  nello  scavo  aperfco  1780, 
incise  c  pubbl.  da  G.  >r.  Oassini.  1783.    Cabott,  Stuochi  figurati  essist.  in 
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on  antico  sepolcro  fuoii  delle  mura  di  Roma.  R.  1795.  Parietinas  Pio- 
turas  inter  Eaqu.  et  Yiminalem  Oollem  super,  anno  detectaa  in  ruderibus 
privatse  domus,  D.  Antonini  Pii  asvo  depictas  (two  pictures  in  the  Pein- 
tores  qui  omaient — ^no.  4.  if  it  be  the  same  picture,  quite  correspond 
with  the  representation  on  the  coin  of  Lucilla,  Num.  Mus.  Pisani  tb.  25, 
3)  in  tabulis  expressas  ed.  0.  Buti  Archit.  Raph.  Mengs  deL  Oamparolli 
BC  1788.  7  very  fine  plates  (Pitture  antiche  della  villa  Negroni).  [The 
picture  in  the  Vatican  from  Torre  Maranda  in  the  Mon.  Amaranziani.  R. 
1843.  Wall  paintings  of  a  dwelling  house  in  Catania,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  ix.  p. 
GO.  177.  of  another  in  Anaphe,  Ross  in  the  Abhdl.  der  Munchner  Akad.  ii. 
Tf.  3  A.  8.  449,  of  a  tomb  in  Apulia,  Arch&oL  Int.  Bl.  1835.  s.  11.  comp. 
1837.  B.  49.  Others  in  Gyrene,  in  Pacho.  Oomp.  the  passages  of  Aris- 
tidea  on  Corinth,  of  Dio  and  Themistius  in  R.  Rochette  Peint.  Ant.  p. 
198,  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  52  s.  Pott.  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  Epist.  ii,  11.] 
For  general  aooountt  comp.  Winck.  y.  b.  156  ff. 

6.  Besides  these  floating  forms  of  dancing  nymphs,  centaurs  and 
bacchantes,  Pitt.  Ero.  i.  25 — 28,  Winckelmann  praises  most  the  four  pic- 
tures, iv,  41  14.  Designs  (retouched?)  by  Alexander  of  Athens  on 
marble,  i,  1^-4.  [which  H.  Meyer  on  Winck.  y.  s.  473  appreciates  betto* 
than  W.  himself.]  Among  the  historical  pictures  of  Pompeii  the  carrying 
away  of  Briseis  by  Achilles  is  particularly  noted  (R.  Rochette  M.  I.  i,  19. 
Gell  New  S.  39.  40.  Zahn  Wandgem.  7)  [as  weU  as  the  Chryseis  and  the 
visit  of  Hera  to  Zeus  on  Ida  from  the  same  so-called  Homeric  house] ; 
of  others,  the  picture  in  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  i,  9.  Qell  83.  distinguished 
by  its  treatment  of  the  light  (Hypnus  and  Pasithea  according  to  Hirt, 
Mars  and  Ilia  according  to  R.  Rochette,  Dionysus  and  Aura  according  to 
Lenormant,  D.  and  Ariadne  according  to  Guarini,  Zephyrus  and  Flora 
according  to  Janelli  and  others,  see  Bull.  d.  Inst.  1834.  p.  186  sq.) ;  also 
the  enigmatical  picture,  Gell.  48.  Zahn  20.  R.  Rochette,  Pomp^i,  pi.  15, 
representing  the  birth  of  Leda,  or  a  nest  with  Erotes  (Hirt,  Ann.  d.  Inst. 
L  p.  251).  [Certainly  the  former,  with  reference  to  the  legend  in  the 
Cypr.]  Others  in  the  2d  Part.  On  the  pieces  of  rhyparography  [rhopo- 
graphy]  Welcker  ad  Philostr.  p.  397.  The  pictures  consisting  of  mere 
blurs  of  paint,  and  only  intelligible  at  a  distance  (Gell,  p.  165),  remind 
us  of  the  compend.  via  §.  163. 

7.  [These  paintings  form  two  classes,  imitations  of  earlier  works  of 
every  kind,  and  new,  Roman  pictures :  BulL  1841.  p.  107.]  Quintil.  x.  2. 
at  describere  tabulas  mensuris  ac  lineis  sciant.  Lucian  Zeuxis  3.  rns 
u»6poi  r«trnif  dpTty^ei(p6s  ftrs  iw»  *  AB^mfft  x^o;  tcvr^p  tjctiyitv  dK^tfiet  rn 
oToBfcfi  ficsTipn»tyfiipvi.  [exemplar  quod  apographon  vocant,  Plin.  xxxv, 
40,  23.  fciftnfAa  Pausan.  viii,  9,  4.  cf.  Siebelis.]. 


211.  In  the  age  of  Hadrian  painting  also  must  have  re-  1 
vived  once  more  with  the  other  arta  To  it  belonged  iEtion, 
whom  Lucian  ranks  with  the  first  masters,  and  whose  charm- 
ing picture  of  Alexander  and  Roxane,  with  Erotes  busied 
about  them  and  the  king's  armour,  he  cannot  sufficiently 
praise.     On  the  whole,  however,  painting  continued  to  sink  2 
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gradually  into  a  mere  daubing  of  colours;  and  it  was  con>- 
monly  an  occupation  of  slaves  to  fill  the  walls  with  pictures 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  according  to  the  pleasure 
and  caprice  of  their  masters. 

1.  ^tion  is  elsewhere  placed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  (eyen  by  Hirt 
Oesch.  der.  Bild.  Kunste,  s.  265),  but  Luoian  says  distinctly  that  he  did 
not  live  in  ancient  times,  but  quite  recently  (r»  rfXfivr«i«  ravrat  Berod. 
4),  therefore  probably  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  Comp. 
besides  Imagg.  7.  Hadrian  himself  was  a  rhyparographer  [§.  163.  VL  5.] ; 
Apollodorus  said  to  him :  '  Axc^^i  »«i  recg  KoKoKVP^atg  y^»^f.  Dio  0.  Izix, 
4.  Suidas  s.  y.  'Ai^savos.  Also  Diognetus,  about  140.  Eumelus  (painted 
a  Helena)  about  190.  Aristodemus  from  Oaria,  a  scholar  of  £umelu8  (1), 
a  guest  of  the  elder  Philostratus,  also  a  writer  on  the  history  of  art^ 
about  210. — Later,  370  a.  p.,  there  was  at  Athens  a  painter  called  Hila- 
rius  from  Bithynia. 

2.  In  Trimalchio's  house  (Petron.  29)  he  was  painted  as  Mercury,  as 
was  also  his  whole  career,  then  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  LsBnatia 
gladiatorum.  Pictures  of  gladiators  (of  the  commencement  of  which 
Pliny  speaks  xxxv,  33)  and  other  games  were  now  very  much  in  request. 
Capit.  Gk>rd.  3.  Yopisc.  Oarin.  18.  §.  424.  Gladiators — ^Mosaic  found  at 
Torrenuoya  in  1834,  similar  to  Winck.  M.  Ined.  ty.  197. 198,  Kellermana 
Hall.  A.  L.  Z.  1834,  Int.  BL  no.  69.  [W.  Henzen  Explic.  musiyi  in  Villa 
Burghesia  asservati  quo  certamina  amphitheatri  reprsBsentata  extant, 
prsemio  donata.  Bom.  1845.  4to.  II  musaico  Antoniniano  rappr.  la  scnola 
degli  atleti,  trasferito  al  paL  Lateranese,  Roma  1843,  by  J.  P.  Seoehi, 
Prof,  in  the  Coll.  Rom.]  In  Juyen,  ix.  145.  some  one  wishes  that  he  had 
among  his  domestics  a  curyus  caslator  et  alter,  qui  multas  &cia8  pingat 
cito.  Painting  slayes  also  occur  in  legal  sources.  See  Fea's  note  m 
Winckelmann  W.  y.  s.  496. 


1  212.  The  decline  of  art  is  afterwards  so  much  the  more 
perceptible ;  the  earlier  luxuriance  of  arabesques  and  archi- 
tectonic decorations  disappears;  clumsy  simplicity  takes  its 
place,  as  for  instance  in  nearly  all  the  pictures  of  the  time  of 

2  Constantine.  With  these  may  be  classed  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian pictures  in  the  catacombs,  which  still  continue  to  retain 
much  of  the  manner  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  Emperors; 

3  as  well  as  the  miniature  paintings  of  some  heathen  and 
Christian  manuscripts,  the  best  of  which  are  very  instructive 
as  regards  the  understanding  of  the  subjects  in  ancient  arL 

4  Although  encaustic  painting  was  still  veiy  much  exercised 
.    at  Byzantium  (§.  320),  in  the  decoration  of  churches  as  well 

as  palaces,  the  employment  of  Mosaic  however  was  preferred, 
a  branch  of  art  which  rose  very  much  in  estimation  at  this 
period,  and  was  very  diligently  exercised  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  Ages  at  Byzantium,  and  also  by  Byzantines  in 
Italy. 
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1.  The  paintings  from  the  Baths  of  Gonstantine  [in  the  Rospigliori 
palace],  Bartoli,  pL  42  sq.  Aginoourt  T»  v.  pL  4.  As  to  whether  the  pic- 
ture of  Roma  in  the  Barberini  palace  really  belongs  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  see  Winckelm.  W.  v.  s.  169.  Hirt,  (Jesch.  der  Baokunst  ii.  s.  440. 
Sickler  and  Reinhart's  Ahnanach  Bd.  L  s.  1.  Tf.  1.  Painting  P.  C.  M&l- 
kr  De  genio  evi  Theodos.  p.  161, 

S.  On  the  catacombs:  Bosio,  Roma  sotterranea.  R.  1632.  (Engrav- 
ings bj  Chembino  Alberti).  Aringhi  Roma  Subterranea  novissima.  R. 
1661.  Bottari  Scoltore  e  Pitture  sagre  estratte  dai  Cimiterii  di  Roma. 
1737 — 64.  Artaad  Yoj.  dans  les  Catac.  de  Rome.  P.  1810.  Svo.  Bartoli's 
work,  §.  210y  4to.    Agincourt,  pi.  6 — 12.    ROstell.  Beschr.  Roms  i.  s.  410. 

^  [The  work  began  bj  Pater  March!  after  extensive  investigations^  three 

'  parts  of  which  have  already  appeared.] 

3.  The  Ambrosian  Iliad  (Mai,  Hiad.  Fragm.  Antiquiss.  c.  picturis 
Med.  1819),  the  pictures  of  which  come  nearest  to  classic  antiqaity 
[also  Rome  1836,  small  fol.  Homeri  Iliados  picturss  ant.  ez  Cod.  Mediol. 
Ibid.  1836,  Yirgilii  pictarae  ant.  ex  Codd.  Yaticanis].  The  Yatican 
Yirgil  (of  the  4th  or  6th  century  Q.  See  BartoU  Figursa  Antiques  e 
Cod.  Yirg.  Yatic.  (embellished).  Agincourt  20—25.  Millin  G.  M.  pL 
176  b.  sqq.  Beschr.  Roms  ii,  2.  s.  346.  The  Yatican  Terence  with  scenes 
from  comedy,  Berger  Be  personis  1723.  Beschr.  Roms  ibid.  s.  346.  The 
Yatioan  manuscript  of  Cosmas  Indopleustes.  The  oldest  miniatures  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  especially  those  in  the  Yatican  on  Joshua,  approach 
the  Homeric  ones  above  referred  to  in  costume  and  composition. 

4.  See  Oassiodor.  Yar.  i,  6.  vii,  6.  Symmachus  Ep.  vi,  49.  viii,  42. 
Justinian's  Chalke  contained  large  mosaic  pictures  of  his  warlike  achieve- 
ments, Prooop.  De  sad.  Justin,  i,  10.  On  a  wall-painting  of  Theodoric  in 
mosaic,  Procop.  B.  Goth,  i,  24,  Rumohr  ItaL  Forschungen  L  s.  183,  Manso 
less  accurate  s.  403.  Comp.  MuUer  Be  genio  »vi  Theod.  p.  168.  Accounts 
of  the  mosaics  in  basilicas,  which  are  never  wanting  there :  Sartorius* 
Begiemng  der  Ostgothen  s.  317.  n.  21. — Specimens  are  furnished  by  A. 
Ciampini  among  others.  Opera.  R.  1747.  Furietti  de  Musivis.  R.  1762. 
Aginoourt  v.  pL  14  sqq.  Gutensohn  und  Knapp  (§.  194).  Comp.  §.  322. 
Two  pictures  in  the  BibL  <]!oiBliniana,  Nicephorus  Botoniates  with  a  monk 
and  emperor  and  empress,  over  whom  Christ  hovers  touching  both  crowns. 


213.  Notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of  all  living  study  1 
of  nature,  and  the  loss  of  all  higher  technical  dexterities,  the 
practioe  of  painting  and  sculpture  which  again  degenerated 
into  mechanical  drudgery,  still  adhered  however  to  many  of 
the  principles  and  forms  of  ancient  art  The  Christian  reli-  2 
gion  appropriated  at  first  for  the  decoration  of  churches,  tombs 
and  signet-ring^  not  merely  many  forms  and  even  some  sub« 
jects  of  ancient  art,  but  also  created  for  itself  a  plastic  and 
pictorial  cycle,  partly  from  historical  and  partly  from  allege* 
rical  materials;  only  it  repelled,  by  a  purer  and  more  severe 
conception,  all  adoration  of  artistic  shapes.    Constant  and  3 
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established  forms  therefore  were  adopted  for  sacred  person- 
ages, the  more  so  as  it  was  thought  that,  by  going  back  to  the 
oldest  images  which  they  possessed,  the  actual  shape  assumed 

4  by  these  characters  was  retained.  The  countenances  at  the 
same  time  were  fashioned  after  an  ideal,  although  at  the  same 
time  rudely  treated  fundamental  form ;  the  costume  was  sub- 
stantially Greek,  and  the  drapery  was  disposed  in  large  masses 

5  after  the  antique  manner.  Mediaeval  peculiarities  in  dress 
and  mien  only  penetrated  by  degrees  into  the  world  of  anti- 
quity, and  that  more  in  newly  acquired  than  in  old  tradi- 

6  tional  figures.  Eyerywhere  at  that  period  traces  of  an  ancient 
school,  nowhere  a  peculiar  living  conception  of  nature,  from 
the  renewed  study  of  which  emanated,  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  the  fresh  efflorescence  of  art,  and  eman- 
cipation from  those  typical  and  lifeless  forms  which  continue 
to  exist  in  the  Greek  church  till  the  present  day,  as  the  last 
remnant  of  a  perished  world  of  art 

1.  Cod.  Theod.  xiii,  4.  de  ezcusationibus  artificum. 

2.  The  catacombs  of  the  Christians  show  how  even  heathen  subjects 
(especially  Orpheus)  were  adopted  into  Christian  allegory.  Vintage,  (Ger- 
hard, Beschr.  Roma  ii,  2.  a  234.  The  porphyry  urn  of  Constantia  is 
adorned  with  Baochian  scenes,  Winckelm.  vi,  1.  s.  342;  a  river  god  on 
the  sarcophagus  BouilL  iii.  pL  65.  The  first  Christian  emperors  have  on 
coins  personified  representations  of  cities,  and  other  subjects  borrowed 
from  heathendom.  Constantino  wears  the  labarum  and  the  phoenix  (fe- 
licium  temporum  reparatio),  Constantius  while  holding  the  labarum  is 
crowned  by  a  Yiotory.  R.  Walsh,  Essay  on  Ancient  Coins,  Medals  and 
Qems  as  illustrating  the  progress  of  Christianity,  p.  81  sqq.  R.  Rochette 
Premier  M6m.  sur  les  antiq.  chr6tiennes.  Peintures  des  catacombes.  P. 
1836.  Deux  M6m.  Pierres  s^pulcr.  1836.  [Trois.  M6m.  objets  d^pos^s 
dans  les  tombeaux  ant.  qui  se  retrouvent  en  tout  ou  en  partie  dans  les 
cimeti^res  chr^tiens.  1838.]  But  newly  formed  subjects  also,  such  as  the 
good  shepherd,  appear  to  have  been  conceived  at  this  time  in  an  artistic 
manner.  Rumohr  describes  a  meritorious  statue  of  the  good  shepherd  at 
Rome,  Ital.  Forsch.  i.  s.  168 ;  a  good  figure  of  the  kind  as  a  Barc<^hagu8 
in  the  Louvre  772.  Clarac,  pL  122.  On  the  gemma  pastoralis  see  Thes. 
gemm.  astrif.  iiL  p.  82.  Constantino  caused  the  good  shepherd  as  well  as 
many  scenes  from  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament  to  be  sculptured  (Euseb. 
V.  Const,  iv.  49),  among  the  former  Daniel,  who,  together  with  Jonah,  was 
the  most  favourite  subject  of  typical  representation.  In  the  emblems  of 
the  earliest  Christians  indeed  (Munter,  Sinnbilder  und  Eunstvorstellun- 
gen  der  alten  Christen.  1825)  there  is  much  pettiness  and  trifling  (as 
in  the  fish,  IX0TS),  partly  from  the  frequently  enjoined  effort  to  avoid 
everything  like  idols  even  in  signet-rings ;  yet  there  are  others  that  are 
happily  conceived  even  on  the  score  of  art  (the  lamb,  the  thirsting  hart^ 
the  dove  with  the  olive  brancl^.  The  sentiments  of  reflecting  Christians 
were  firom  the  first  much  dividied,  at  Rome  on  the  whole  they  were  more 
for  art,  in  Africa  more  strict.  Tertullian,  Augustine,  and  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  speak  with  severity  against  all  exercise  of  sculpture  and 
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painting.  The  councils,  among  which  that  of  liliberis  (about  300)  was 
the  first  to  occupy  itself  with  such  matters,  were  on  the  whole  more  hostile 
to  plastic  than  painted  images.  Oomp.  Neander  K.  Qesch.  ii.  s.  616. 
Jacobs  Acad.  Reden  i.  s.  647  f.  Gruneisen  uber  die  Ursachen  u.  Gr&nzen 
des  Kunsthasses  in  den  drei  ersten  Jahrh.  n.  Chr.,  KunstbL  1831.  N.  29. 
In  P.  0.  Muller  De  genio  »vi  Theod.  p.  267  sq.  Passages  from^Ohrysos- 
tom  and  others  on  the  state  of  art. 

3.  There  were  images  of  Christ  pretty  early,  for  Alexander  Soyems 
had  Christ  in  his  Lnrarium;  afterwards  the  Oarpocratians  had  such 
images,  with  which  even  heatiien  superstition  was  carried  on  in  Egypt. 
(ReuTens  Lettres  ^  Mr.  Letronne  L  p.  25).  On  the  other  hand  the  Edessa 
image  was  an  invention,  and  the  statue  of  Paneas,  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  probably  a  misunderstood  antique  group  (Hadrian  and  Judaea, 
according  to  Iken).  The  Christ-ideal  was  developed  on  the  whole  much 
less  by  sculpture  than  by  mosaics  and  paintings.  A  Christian  painter 
who  tried  to  transform  it  into  the  Jupiter  Ideal  had  his  hand  withered, 
according  to  Cedrenus  p.  348.  Par.  Theodoret  Exc.  hist.  eccl.  i,  15.  [On 
the  origin  of  Christian  art,  and  its  religious  ideals,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  earliest  works  of  Christian  sculpture,  and  later  Greek  painting  in 
Sicklers  a.  Reinhart*s  Almanach  aus  Rom.  i.  s.  153 — 196.]— Rumohr  in 
especial  shows  how  Christian  art  long  remained  antique  in  technical 
treatment  and  forms,  having  only  taken  another  direction  in  its  subjects, 
ItaL  Forschungen  i.  s.  157  ff.— ^What  is  here  said  is  mostly  borrowed 
from  Rumohr*s  excellent  book ;  and  K  Rochette  in  agreement  therewith 
shows  in  his  Discours  sur  Torigine,  b  d^veloppement  et  le.  caract^re  des 
types  imitatifs  qui  constituent  Tart  du  Christianisme,  P.  1834,  how,  after 
the  first  indeterminate  and  characterless  attempts,  certain  ideal  types  of 
the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles  were  formed  at  an  early  period 
under  the  influence  of  ancient  art ;  but  that  the  subjects  which  were 
foreign  to  antiquity — ^the  representations  of  sacred  sufferings — ^the  Cru- 
cifixion and  the  Martyrdoms,  did  not  enter  into  this  world  of  art  until 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 
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214.     After  all  this,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  removal  i 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium  was  productive  of  baneful 
influence  on  the  arts  in  Italy;  that  to  ancient  art  in  general  2 
Christianity  was  not  less  injurious,  as  well  in  consequence  of 
its  internal  tendency,  as  from  the  natural  and  necessary  hos- 
tility of  its  external  position;  and  that  the  invasions  and  3 
conquests  of  the  Germanic  tribes  were  also  destructive,  less 
however  from  intentional  demolition  than  from  the  natural 
effects  of  incursions,  si^es,  and  subjugations;  for  the  Gbths 
especially,  who  were  of  an  honourable  nature  and  susceptible 
of  cultivation,  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  be  charged  with 
wanton  destruction  of  works  of  art  and  historical  recorda 
The  Tast  amount  of  distress  arising  from  wars,  famine,  pesti-  4 
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lence,  and  all  kinds  of  calamities^  to  which  Rome  was  sub^ 
jected  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  is  certainly  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  history  of  the  decay  of  ancient 
art;  and  intervals  of  prosperity  were  but  the  more  dangerous 
to  old  architectural  edifices  which  were  then  turned  to  account 
5  for  the« erection  of  new  buildings.  And  yet  it  was  not  these 
external  events  that  principally  brought  about  and  are  charge- 
able with  the  decline  of  art;  it  was  the  inward  exhaustion 
and  enfeeblement  of  the  human  mind,  the  decay  of  all  ancient 
sentiment,  the  destruction — ^whose  causes  lay  in  internal  laws 
of  life — of  the  entire  spiritual  world  from  wnich  art  itself  had 
emanated.  Even  without  those  external  shocks  the  fabric  of 
ancient  art  must  of  itself  have  sunk  in  ruina 


1.  See  Heyne :  PriscsB  artis  opera  qtt»  OonBtantinopoli  extitiaae  me- 
morantur,  Commentat.  Gott.  xi.  p.  3.  I>e  interitu  openim^tum  antiquas 
turn  serioris  artis  qiUB  Constantinopoli  fuisse  loemoraiitur,  ibid.  xii.  p. 
273.    Petersen,  Einleitung  s.  120. 

Constantine  brought  works  of  art  from  Rome,  Greece,  and  especially 
firom  Asia  Minor,  to  Byzantium.  On  the  statues  of  gods,  heroes  and  his- 
torical personages  in  the  Bath  of  Zeuxippns  which  Severus  erected  and 
Constantine  embellished,  Ghristodorus*  Anthol.  Palat.  ii.  Cedrenns  p.  369. 
The  brazen  statues  with  wldch  Constantino  adorned  the  principal  streets 
were  melted  for  Anastasius*  colossus  in  the  forum  Tauri,  Malalas  zv.  p. 
42.  Before  the  time  of  Justinian  there  stood  427  statues  in  the  area  at 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  We  hear  also  of  enormous  colossal  statues  of 
Hera  and  Hercules  in  the  history  of  Prankish  devastation  (Nioetas).  In 
detail,  however,  little  can  be  said  with  certainty;  the  Byzantines  are 
wont  to  call  the  images  of  the  gods  after  the  chief  seat  of  their  wor- 
ship (the  Samian  Hera,  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite,  the  Olympian  Zens). 
Rome  was  also  plundered  ihrough  the  exarchate,  particularly  in  e3Z 
under  Constans  II.,  even  of  the  bronze  tiles  of  the  Pantheon. 

At  Byzantium  there  was  destruction  from  fire,  especially  in  404,  475 
(the  Lauseion),  532  (the  bath  of  Zeuzippus),  &c.,  then  came  the  Icono- 
clasts (from  728  downwards),  and  the  crusaders  (1203  and  1204),  when 
two  vast  conflagrations  did  by  far  the  greatest  damage.  Venice  at  that 
time  acquired  a  great  variety  of  works  of  art  (below  §.  261,  2).  At  the 
same  time  Greece  suffered  much  from  the  Franks  and  pirates.  After- 
wards from  the  Turks ;  now  from  the  troops  of  the  Great  Potpen. 

2.  On  Constantine^s  later  devastations  of  temples,  the  Ed.  of  Winck. 
vi,  2.  a  403.  Muller  Be  Genio  sevi  Theodos.  p.  169  sq.  The  complaints 
of  Libanius  are  perhaps  exaggerated.  The  Serapeion  at  Alexandria,  the 
first  temple  after  the  Capitol,  was  destroyed  in  389,  by  the  bishop  The- 
o^kilus.  Wyttenbach  ad  Eunap.  p.  153.  Direct  commands  to  destroy 
temples  first  began  with  the  sons  of  Theodosius.  Miiller  De  Genio  ssvi 
Theod.  p.  172.  Petersen,  p.  122.  At  first  were  destroyed  especially  the 
seats  of  obscene,  or  mystic  worship,  Mithras  caverns,  and  the  like,  then 
also  other  temple-images.  It  was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  show  the  peo« 
pie  the  dusty  inside  of  the  chryselephantine  colossi,  Euseb.  V.  Const,  iii, 
54.    Bunapius  accuses  the  monks  of  having  led  Alaric's  army  to  the  do- 
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BtnietSoiL  of  ite  tem^  of  HomIs.  Bat,  on  the  othet  hand,  tli^ro  were 
tXw%jm  new  ttdoKToiui  to  pTtBerro  tbe  monumentB  of  antiquitj.  For 
tike  protection  of  wovla  of  art  there  was  at  Rome  a  eeniwrio,  then  a  tri^ 
hwrnuy  ^9mm,  r$nim  nit^iUnin^  Tales,  ad  Ammian.  xvi,  6.  Artiste  are 
honoured  in  the  Ood.  Tfaeodoe.  salL  t.  4.  The  earlier  Popes  likewise  had 
someiiiBee  a  sense  of  the  splendonr  which  the  remains  of  antiquitj  im- 
parted to  tiieir  citjf  espeoiallj  Gregory  the  Qreat»  who  has  heen  justified 
l^Fea. 

3.  Qreeoe  was  laid  vraste  very  eaily;  it  was  oyenun  several  times  hj 
the  so-called  ^cytiiians  under  Qallienus,  they  plundered  also  the  Ephe- 
nan  temple ;  in  Attica  they  were  defeated  hy  Pexippus  at  tbe  sack 
of  the  city,  Trehellius  Gallien.  6. 13  (Oomp.  0. 1,  n.  380).  Alario  threat- 
ened Athens  in  395:  however,  Athena  Promachus,  according  to  Zosimus, 
averted  the  destruction  (and  it  was  precisely  at  Athens  that  antiquity 
subsisted  longest  unii^jured  in  its  monuments,  religion,  and  customs). 
Bome  was  beaeged  by  Alarie  in  406,  and  many  statues  of  precious  mettd 
were  melted  in  order  to  appease  hhn ;  in  410  he  took  and  pillaged  it. 
fhe  sack  by  Qenserio  the  Tandal,  in  456,  was  more  terrible.  The  trea- 
sorei  of  art  in  the  Oapitol  were  taken  to  Afrioa.  Theodoric,  who  waa 
ednoaied  at  Byitantinm,  careftiUy  proteeted  antiquity  and  art.  Resto- 
latifA  of  Penny's  thefUvOt  TAeodoruiu$  nsfi  Bama  fdix  inscribed  on 
bricka  from  the  baths  of  Oaracalla.  Oomp.  the  defence  of  the  Goths  in 
Sartorius,  p.  191  sq.  Wittig  besieged  Bome  in  537 ;  the  Greeks  defended 
Hadrian's  Mausoleum  with  statues.  Totila's  plan  of  devastation  in  546. 
Wars  of  the  Longobards  and  Greeks.  Oomp.  for  a  general  account,  Gib- 
boDy  ch.  71.  Winck.  vi,  1.  s.  349  ii.  together  with  the  notes,  Fea  Sulle 
Bovine  di  Roma  in  the  ItaL  translation  of  Winckelmann,  Hobhouse's 
notea  to  ]^rron*s  C9ulde  Harold^  Petersen,  Binleitung  s.  1S4  fL^  Niebuhr*s 
KL  Scfarifteniy  s.  423  fL  Giroumatanoes  which  lead  to  the  condusion  that 
there  was  a  sudden  stpgnation  in  artistic  enterprise^  are  adduced  by 
Winok  Ti,  1.  a.  037,  and  also  by  the  Ed.  s,  390. 


APPENDIX. 

THE  KAXI0N8  NOT  OF  GREEK  RACE. 

Ghinesei  JudsDan  and  Egyptian  antiquities  are  at  the  |)eBt  hut  curiosi- 
ties ;  it  is  very  well  to  make  one's  self  and  the  world  acquainted  with 
them ;  but  they  are  of  slight  avail  for  moral  or  SMthetic  culture.-— 
G9tbe  Werke  xziiL  s.  278. 

L  BGTraAira 

21&  TIm  Eg^ptkfis  Wre  qvite  %  peotiitf  bruicfa  (»f  the  1 
Gsmeftflnii  E»ce,  m  tho  wider  seiiM  of  that  word.  Their  fomi  2 
of  body  wa«  ^liguit  and  slender,  more  calculated  for  peree- 

0 
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vering  labour  and  steadfast  endurance  than  for  a  heroic  di»- 

3  play  of  strength.  Their  language,  which  can  be  recognised  in 
the  Coptic,  was  closely  allied  to  the  Semitic  tongues  in  its  struc- 
ture, but  depended  still  more  on  external  agglutination,  and 
was  therefore  so  much  the  more  removed  from  the  internal 

4  organic  richness  of  the  Greek.  This  people  was  found  from 
the  earliest  times  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile;  the  Ethiopians  of  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  though 
indeed  seldom  politically  united  with  the  Egyptians,  were,  how- 
ever, connected  with  them  by  their  corresponding  customs,  re- 

5  ligion,  art^  and  nationality  in  general  As  this  river-country, 
on  account  of  its  sharply-defined  boundaries  and  great  annual 
inundation,  had,  especially  in  Egypt,  a  very  fixed  and  distinct 
character — something  settled  and  uniform;  so  we  find  that, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  all  life  was  extremely  formal,  and,  as  it 

6  were,  benumbed.  The  religion,  which  was  a  nature-worship, 
was  cultivated  and  unfolded  by  priestly  science  into  a  tedious 
ceremonial ;  a  complicated  system  of  hierarchy  and  castes 
wound  itself  through  all  branches  of  public  activity,  as  well 
as  art  and  industry;  every  business  hfl^l  its  followers  assigned 
it  by  inheritance. 

1.  The  Egyptians  were  not  negroes,  although  the  nearest  to  them 
of  all  the  Caucasians.  The  lips  larger,  the  nose  more  turned  up  thaa 
among  the  Qreeks.  Comp.  the  heads  of  Copts  with  the  ancient  statuary^ 
Denon,  Toy.  T.  i.  p.  136.  8,    Oau*s  Antiq.  de  la  Kuhie,  pL  16. 

-B.  Plerique  subfuseoli  sunt  et  atrati  (there  were  differences  denoted 
by  f*t\»yx^i  <^<i  f^^'^tX^iy  u  ui  Pamonthes' instrument  of  sale),  magi^quB 
fn<xttt4>re»y  gracUerUi  €t  aridi,  Ammian  zzii,  16,  23.  An  imbeUe  et  inutile 
vulfffUj  according  to  Juvenal  zv,  126,  but  not  to  be  subdued  on  the  rack, 
Ammian  and  .filian  Y.  H.  vii,  18.  See  Herod,  iii,  10.  11.  77.  on  the 
skulls  at  Peluaium. 

3.  Bunsen.     Egypt's  Place  in  the  Histozy  of  the  World.    Sect.  4.  6. 

4.  The  sculptures  of  Upper  Kubia  present  the  same  forms  and  colour 
of  body  as  the  Egyptian. — ^There  was  only  a  political  union  under  Se- 
sostris  (1500  before  Christ)  and  Sabacon  (800). — Comp.  Heeren  Ideen  ii, 
2  (1826)  Absohn.  i.  Ansicht  des  Landes  und  Volkes. 

1  216.  This  people,  by  its  quiet  and  earnest  nature,  not  only 
carried  many  branches  of  inaustry  and  the  mechanical  arts  at 
an  early  period  to  a  surprising  height,  but  we  also  find  that  a 
system  of  writing  was  cultivated  and  extensively  employed  here 

^  from  a  very  remote  era.  Indeed  we  have  to  distinguish  three 
sorts: — first,  the  hieroglyphics  as  a  peculiar  monumental  char- 
acter which,  setting  out  from  direct  delineation  and  tropical 
designation,  approaches  in  particular  parts  to  an  alphabetical 

3  character,  as  in  the  cartouches  for  names  especially;  2dly,  the 
hieratie  character,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  trans-^ 
fbrence  of  hieroglyphics,  pa*tv«ularly  the  phonetic  portion  of 
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tbem,  to  papyrus,  by  the  abbreviation  and  simplification  of 
signs;  lastly,  the  demotic — ^which  is  in  its  turn  connected  with  4 
the  latter — ^is  more  alphabetical  in  its  nature,  and  most  sim- 
plified in  the  form  of  the  signs. 

2.  The  discoverj  of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  rested  at  first  on  the 
comparison  of  the  name  of  Ptolemj  on  the  Rosetta  stone  (§.  217,  4),  with 
that  of  Cleopatra  on  the  obelisk  at  Phils.  First  set  on  foot  by  Young : 
Encjdopsdia  Britannica.  Supplement,  Article  Egypt.  1819.  Account 
of  some  recent  discoveries  in  Hieroglyphical  Literature  and  Egyptian 
Antiquities.  1823.  More  fully  carried  out  by  OhampoUion  le  Jeune.  Lettre 
li  M.  Bacier  relatiye  It  Talphabet  des  hi^oglyphes  phon^tiques.  1822.  Fr^* 
m  du  syst^me  hi^roglyphique  des  anciens  Egyptiens.  1824.  Confirmed 
by  H.  Salt's  Essay  on  Dr.  Young's  and  M.  Champollion's  Phonetic  sys- 
tem of  Hieroglyphics.  A  correct  judgment  on  what  Champollion  has 
done,  by  Bosengarten  in  the  BerL  Jahrb.  1831  n.  94  ff.  An  opposite  system, 
now  abandoned,  in  Seyfiarth's  Rudimenta  Hieroglyphices.  1826.  L^sius 
nil  Talphabet  hi^rogL  Annali  d.  Inst.  iz.  p.  1  tav.  d'agg.  A.  B. 

3.  '  li^mrtx^  y^fAfcaraif  /«^odoc  $  ^urrtti  0/  U^y^ttfcfteertts  in  Clemens. 
On  rolls  of  papyros,  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  kbid  of  liturgy,  and  to 
contain  hymns.  The  same  species  of  writing  is  found  in  fragments  of 
iolded  pi^yms  (comp.  Herod,  ii,  100),  with  the  names  of  the  kings  and 
the  years  of  their  reigns,  in  the  Turin  collection.  See  Quintino  Lezioni 
intomo  a  diversi  argomenti  d'Archeologio.  1825.  Mai's  Catalogo  de' 
papiri  Egiadani  della  bibL  Yaticana  chiefly  contains  hieratic  documents, 
1825. 4to. 

4.  'Ev-tfrroXoy^ft^/xi)  ftiBo^s  in  Clemens,  ))}fcor;x«^  ))i^fi»2)i  y^.  in  Herod, 
and  Died,  (syxfi*^**  ^  more  general).  Used  on  papyrus  for  deeds,  letters, 
and  all  sorts  of  secular  registries.  Records  and  deeds  of  a  feimily  of  Choi- 
chytes,  or  mummy-dressers  at  Thebes,  partly  demotic,  partly  Greek,  some- 
times corresponding  to  each  other.  Individual  matters  published  by 
BSckh  (Srkl&rung  einer  JSgypt,  Urkunde.  B.  1821)  and  Buttmann  (Erk- 
Krong  der  Griech.  Beischrift.  1824),  by  Petrettini  (Papiri  Greco-Egizii. 
1826),  by  Peyron  (Papyri  Gr»ci  R.  Taurinensis  Musei  ^gyptii,  especially 
the  pleadings  of  117  bef.  Christ),  in  Young's  Account  and  Hieroglyphics, 
in  Mai  ihid.  and  Rosegarten  De  prisca  iBgyptiorum  litteratura,  Comm.  i. 
1628.  These  documents  and  the  Rosetta  stone  have  led  to  the  deter-* 
mination  of  a  number  of  letters  which  appear  in  Greek  names,  the  signs 
of  the  numbers  and  other  cyphers,  principally  through  Young,  Champol- 
lion, and  Rosegarten.  On  Spohn's  work  (De  Lingua  et  Literis  veterum 
^gyptiorum,  ed.  et  absolvit  G.  Seyffarth),  comp.  among  others  G5tt.  G. 
A  1825.  St.  12a 

The  best  materials  of  these  researches  are  given  in  the  Hieroglyphics 

eollected  by  the  Egyptian  Society,  arranged  by  Thos.  Young,  2  vols.    C. 

Torke  and  M.  Leake,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  i, 

i.  p.  203.    Bunsen  Obss.  g6n6rales  sur  I'^tat  actuel  de  nos  coimaissances 

I     relativement  It  I'age  des  mon.  de  TEg.  Annali  d.  Inst.  vi.  p.  87. 

1        217.     By  the  recently  acquired  knowledge  of  these  kinds  of  1 
[    writing,  particularly  the  first,  and  a  greater  attention  to  Mane- 
*    tho  occasioned  thereby,  we  have  at  the  same  time  been  enabled 
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to  determine  the  age  of  many  nKmumentfl^  whiehy  oonsidering 
wliat  Plato  days  as  to  the  immutabilitj  of  art  in  Egypt  for 
thousands  of -years,  could  hardly  be  discovered  immediately 
from  the  style  of  the  monumenta    We  distinguish,  then: 

S  I.  The  pmod  befbre  the  Syro-Arabian  conquest  of  the 
HyesoB  or  Shepherd  kings  (sixteen  dynasties  in  Manetho)  in 
whieh  This  and  Memphis  especially  flourished.  At  the  end 
of  it  nothing  escaped  destruction  except  the  pyramids  of 
Memphis,  WOTks  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  But  even  fragments 
of  temples  of  the  earlier  time  are  found  here  and  there  built 
into  fatter  works; — they  show  precisdy  the  same  kind  of  art 
its  the  latter,  'the  prodigious  devastations  of  these  Hycsos 
which  woutid  up  this  period,  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
follow  this  national  style  of  art  step  by  step,  and  trace  its  de- 
vdopment 

3  IL  The  race  of  native  princes,  which  was  not  extinguished 
even  under  the  Hycsos,  but  had  retired  into  the  most  remote 
regions,  issuing  again  firom  the  southern  boundaries  of  Egypt, 
graduallj^  reconquered  the  empire  (the  eighteenth,  Thebaic 
dynasty  in  Manetho)  and  raised  it  to  new  splendour,  which 
reached  its  aenith  under  Rhamses  the  Great  (Sethos  in  Man- 
etho) otherwise  called  Sesostris  (the  first  of  the  princes  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  1473  yeais  before  the  Christian  era). 
His  name,  and  those  of  several  other  Rhamses,  Amenophis, 
Thutmosis,  stand  on  numberless  temples  and  other  monu- 
ments, even  in  Lower  Nubia.  Thebes  was  the  central  point 
of  Egypt,  and  rose  to  a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  suc- 
ceeding dynasties  likewise,  even  the  Ethiopian  conquerors, 
who  were  of  the  same  kindred  with  the  Egyptians,  have  left 
behind  monuments  of  their  name  in  a  similar  style;  and,  \in- 
der  the  Philhellenic  rulers  of  Sais,  there  is  still  nothing  of 
Greek  influence  observable  in  art 

4  III.  Brn>t  was  uhdeir  foreign  dominion,  first  Persian,  then 
Greek,  and  aflerwttrds  Roman,  without,  however,  any  altera- 
tion being  thereby  produced  on  life  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  ancient  division  into  castes,  the  hierarchy  in  its 
Irelative  position  to  the  nation,  continued  to  subsist;  all  the 
occupations  of  life  and  branches  of  art  were  carried  on  in  the  old 

S stent  The  kings  and  queens  were  treated  bv  the  priesthood 
the  different  districts,  in  titles  and  mode  of  representation, 
entirely  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Pharaofaa  Cluris- 
tianity  first  annihilated  by  external  destruction  this  mummy* 
like,  dried  up^  and  therefore  incorruptible  JEJgyptian  world. 

1.  Manetho  (260  before  Ghnit),  lellving  out  ef  oonsiteaiiDn  the  cor- 
ruptiosB  of  the  text,  deserves  as  much  moiie  oredit  thaa  the  f  are^  Ua- 
toxical  accounte  of  Herodotus,  as  authentio  records,  made  use  of  V  f^^ 
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inleUigent  natiTey  ought  to  hty%  in  prafereaoe  to  oral  oommtmlcationB 
bj  equivcxsal  intfirmediate  persons  to  a  stranger.  Among  such  record^ 
of  irhieh  Manetho  might  avail  himself,  the  genealogy  of  Ramses  the 
Great,  given  in  the  tiSiiet  el  Abydos  (most  correet  in  Hierogl.  47)  i9 
worthy  of  notiee.  At  least  the  order  ef  suoeession  here,  Thutmosis, 
Amenophis,  Horns,  coincides  with  Manetho.  [BOekh  Manetho  u.  die 
Hondstemperiode^  ein  Beitrag  guf  Ctesohichte  d^  Pbaraoneni  B.  1845.] 

2.  The  Builders  of  the  Pyranuda,  Sppfais'  I.  (Oheops,  Herod.),  a  de- 
spiser  of  the  gods,  Snphis  II.  (Ghephren)*  Mencberes  (Mykerinos),  Idoigs 
of  the  fourth  dynasty,  were  thrust  down  by  the  priests  whom  Herodotus 
heard,  from  theocratic  reasons,  into  the  time  of  the  decline.  Comp^ 
Heexen,  Ideen  S.  s.  198.  with  GhampoUlon,  Lettres  ^  M.  le  Due  de  Bla« 
cas,  ii. ;  and  the  latter  on  the  fragments  of  earlier  buildings  which  are 
found  in  the  temple  and  palaoe  of  Ammon  at  Oamac  in  the  ruins  of 
Thefaea. 

3.  The  zriii.  dynasty  according  to  ChampoUion:  Amnoftep,  Thoyt- 
mus,  Amnmai,  Thoytmus  II.,  Amnof,  Thoytmus  III.,  Amnof  II.  (Pha- 
menophis  or  Memnon),  Horus,  Ramses  I.,  Ousirei,  Manduei,  Ramses  II. 
III.  lY.  (Mei-Amn)  V.  The  zix. :  Amn-mai  Ramses  YI.,  Ramses  YII., 
Amnoftep  II.,  Ramses  YIII.  IX.,  Amen-me,  Ramses'  X.  Champollion*8 
assumptions  are  opposed  in  several  points  to  Burton  Excerpta  Hierogl. 
Qahira  1828-30  and  Wilkinson,  Materia  Hieroglyphica.  Malta  1828 
(comp.  Bull.  d.  Inst.  1832.  p.  821) ;  Rosellini,  Monument!  dell'  Bgitto  o 
della  Nubia  dis.  dalla  Spedizione  Scientifioo-letteraria  Toscana  in  Egitto 
P.  I.  Mon.  Storici  1832. 33.  (comp.  G.  Gel.  Anz.  1833.  St.  200.)  arranges  the 
succession  as  follows :  zviii. :  Amenof  I.,  Thutmes  I.  II.  III.»  the  Queen 
Amense,  Thutmes  lY.,  Amenof  II.,  Thutmes  Y.,  Amenof  III.  (Memnon), 
Horns,  Tmauhmot,  Ramses  I.,  Menephtah  L,  Ramses  II.  III.  (Amn-mai 
Ramses  or  Sesostris),  Manephtah  II.  III.,  Uerri.  The  xiz.  begins :  Ram- 
sea  Mai-Amn  (also  Sethoe  or  .Agyptttfr— a  very  uncritical  combination). 
The  following  am  thought  to  be  found  on  monuments:  Manduftep 
(Smendes  XXL),  Scheschon,  Osorchon,  Takelothe  (XXII.) ;  8abaoo  and 
Tirraka  (XXY,  thoee  by  Bait),  Psemteg  (Psammetictos  XXXI.),  Nai- 
phroue,  Hakr.  (Nephereus  and  Acoris,  of  the  xziz.  dynasty  in  the  time  o( 
the  Persians). 

4.  The  chief  supports  oi  this  fiew  which  has  heem  gained  bat  reoently 
are  1.  The  Rosetta  stone,  an  addsess  in  hierogtyphie,  denotio  and  Greek 
characters,  by  the  priests  assembled  at  Mempfaisy  ^  Ptelemy  Y.,  (who  had 
caused  himself  to  be  inaugurated  after  the  manner  of  the  Pharaohs,) 
thanking  hnn  especially  for  freeing  the  priesthood  firom  many  hurdens. 
Last  explained  by  Pnaoaim,  182S.  Sneh  deoreee  of  praise  and  tfaanka 
were  frequent;  ev^n  the  virtuee  of  Neso  were  ectolled  in  hieroglyphica 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Busiiis^  S.  The  C^reek  insenptiena  on  the  walls  ef 
temples,  mostly  to  this  effect^  that  the  Ptolemies  wad  Imperaton,  or  tke 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  for  the  wel&re  of  these  rulers  {tM^  «vr«iF), 
dedicate  templee  or  new  portions  of  ^em  to  their  native  gods;  they 
oome  down  as  fiw  as  the  time  of  tiie  Antonines.  Letronne,  Recberobcy 
poor  servir  h  lliistoSve  de  l*Bgypte  pendant  )a  domination  des  Grecs  et 
dss  RomaiBS.  1823^  3.  The  Uero^yplno  inscriptions  with  names  of 
Ptolemies  and  Bomaa  emperors  accompanying  representations  which 
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both  in  import  and  form  are  puzelj  Egyptian;  aooording  to  Boaellini 
they  come  as  far  down  as  Caracalla.  4.  The  archiyes  of  the  Cholchjtes 
lead  U8  still  deeper  into  private  life,  §.  216,  4.  Comp.  G^tt.  G.  A.  1827 
St.  154 — 156.  We  see  from  them  that  the  entire  sacred  laws  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  what  here  did  not  belong  to  them^  continued  still  nearl  j 
unimpaired  in  the  later  times  of  the  Ptolemies. 

1  218.  The  monuments  of  tlie  Egyptian  style  of  art  are 
divided  according  to  locality  as  follows: 

L  The  Upper  Nubian.  Here  lay  the  kingdom  of  Meroe 
which  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  least  before  the  time  of 
Herodotus;  in  it  the  sway  of  the  priesthood  down  till  Erga- 
menes  (about  270  years  before  Christ)  was  still  more  stem, 
and  priestly  knowledge  still  more  generally  diflused.  On  this 
so-called  island  there  are  still  found  considerable  groups  of 
ruins,  which  however  for  the  most  part  exhibit  the  Egyptian 
style  only  in  a  later  state  of  degeneracy.  At  the  northern 
end  of  it,  indeed  beyond  the  island,  there  are  found  similar 
remains  of  Napata,  the  seat  of  the  queens  Candace;  there  are 
also  to  be  seen  edifices  of  a  kindred  description  in  several 
places  in  Abyssinia. 

2i  II.  The  Lowbb  Nubian,  separated  by  a  great  space  from  the 
former,  and  approaching  closer  to  Upper  Egypt  The  reason 
that  they  mostly  wear  the  form  of  cavern-structures  lies  perhaps 
partly  in  the  smaller  extension  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which 
did  not  furnish  a  sufficient  surface  for  other  constructions; 
according  to  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  those  that  lie  higher 
up  belong  to  the  flourishing  era  of  Thebes,  those  in  the  border 
country  to  later  perioda  The  unfinished  state  of  the  greater 
number  proves  that  the  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to 
them  were  transient 

3  III.  The  Upper  Egyptian,  partly  above  Thebes  partly  in 
Thebes  itself,  partly  below  as  far  as  Hermopolia  The  monu- 
ipents  of  Thebes,  by  far  the  most  colossal  of  all,  mostly  owe 
their  origin  to  one  and  the  same  time,  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynastv,  and  exhibit  therefore  one  and  the  same 
massive  and  grandiose  style. 

4  IV.  The  Central  Egyptian,  and  V.  the  Lower  Egyptian, 
originally  not  less  numerous,  but  in  great  part  utterly  de* 
stroyed  by  the  more  frequent  migrations  and  devastations  in 
these  districts,  as  well  as  by  the  rise  of  new  cities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   VI.  Oase& 

1.  The  KiNQDOM  or  Me&oe  is  nearly  an  island  formed  bj  the  Kile  and 
the  Astaboras, — the  land  of  Oush  compassed  by  the  river  Gihon.  Kuins 
on  the  Nile  around  Shendj,  17  north  latitude.  Here  lie  Guroab  where 
there  are  4.3  pyramids,  and  Assur  where  there  are  80.  Southward  from 
Bhendy,  and  farther  from  the  Nile^  is  Me^aurah,  where  there  is  a  temple 
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^the  temple  of  the  oracle  according  to  Heeren)  of  labyrinthine  design, 
and  Naga,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Ammon  with  alleys  of  sphinxes. 
Below  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  are  the  ruins  on  Mount  Barkal  and 
near  Merawe,  formerly  Napata.  These  structures  were  partly  erected 
by  Egyptian  rulers  (the  oldest  name  is  Amenophis  II.),  partly  much 
later,  therefore  not  in  the  severe  style  of  Egyptian  art  in  architecture 
and  sculpture;  the  queens,  who  sometimes  appear  with  a  king  and 
Bomefeimes  alone,  in  warlike  or  sacerdotal  transactions,  are  probably  of 
the  Gandaoes  who  reigned  here  from  the  Macedonian  period  down  to  the 
4th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  besides  Napata  also  possessed  Me- 
roe  (Plin.  vi,  35).  See  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia.  G.  A.  Hoskin's 
Travels  in  Ethiopia,  1835.  4to  (G5tt.  G.  A.  1836.  St.  166. 167.  Cailliaud's 
Voyage  )k  M6ro6  etc.  2  vols,  plates,  3  vols.  text.  Aooounts  by  Ruppel, 
Lord  Prudhoe  and  Major  Felix  (Bull.  d.  Inst.  1829.  p.  100).  Map  by 
Bitter  in  the  second  part  of  the  Charten  und  Pl&ne. 

Axum  in  Habesh  (founded,  according  to  Mannert,  through  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  warlike  castes),  a  powerful  kingdom  about  500 
years  after  Christ.  Obelisks  of  an  anomalous  description,  without  hiero- 
glyphics. Accounts  by  Bruce  and  Salt,  Lord  Yalentia,  Travels  T.  iii. 
Similar  ones  in  the  port  of  Azab,  and  perhaps  also  in  Adule. 

2.  The  monuments  of  Lowbb  Nubia,  beginning  from  Sesoe,  are  sepa- 
rated from  Meroe  by  an  empty  space  of  30  miles.  Temple  of  Soleb 
(Reliefs  of  Amenophis  XL);  Aamara;  Semne;  Wady-Halfa;  Ibsambul 
[Eerkis],  two  rock-temples  with  colossi,  the  larger  is  a  monument  in 
honour  of  Ramses  the  Great;  Derri;  Hasseya;  Amada;  Wady-Sebua, 
temple  and  rows  of  sphinxes;  Moharraka  [Hierosykaminon] ;  Korti 
[Corte];  Bakke  [Pselkis];  Temple  of  Hermes  Pautnnphis;  Gyrshe 
[Tulzis],  with  a  very  large  temple-grotto,  colossi  as  pillars,  particularly 
old ;  Dondur ;  Kalabshe  [Talmis]  with  a  temple  and  a  monument  in  the 
rocks;  Tafii  [Taphis];  Kardassy  [Tzitri];  Debod  with  the  island  Be- 
rembre  [Parembole].  The  monuments  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans 
reach  as  far  as  Sykaminon  (thus  far  extended  the  wwo^m  of  the  empire 
before  Diocletian) ;  then  begin  older  works.  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea 
has  a  small  temple.  Chief  sources,  The  Travels  of  Burckhardt  and  ligth, 
for  Ibsambul  Belzoni :  Narrative  of  the  operations  and  recent  discover- 
ies within  the  pyramids,  temples,  tombs  and  excavations  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  Sec.  Ed.  1821,  especially  Gau*8  Antiquit^s  de  la  Nubie.  13  livr. 
plates  with  text.  P.  1822,  also  Leljegreen  from  the  Swedish  in  Schom's 
Kunstblatt  1827.  N.  13  ff.  and  the  map  by  A.  v.  Prokesch  from  measure- 
ments in  1827. 

3.  In  Uppsb  Eotpt,  on  the  borders,  the  island  of  Isis  Philse  with  a 
large  temple  (much  built  by  PtoL  Euerg.  the  Second ;  the  temple  still 
existed  at  the  time  of  Narses),  Parthey  De  Philis  ins.  ejusque  monum. 
B.  1830;  Elephantine  (Monuments  of  Amenophis  II.);  Syene  [now  As- 
suan];  Omboi  [Koum  Ombo];  Silsilis;  Great  Apollinopolis  [Edfu]  with 
a  magnificent  temple,  together  with  Typhonion,  of  the  time  of  the  Pto- 
lemies ;  Eilethyia  [El  Kab]  with  many  fine  catacombs ;  Latopolis  [Esneh] 
with  a  large  strong-built,  and  a  small,  late,  and  ill-built  temple ;  Aphiodi- 
topolis  [Eddeir] ;  Hermonthis  [Erment]. 

Then  Tbbbv,  whose  ruins  altogether  are  five  geogr.  miles  in  circuit. 
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1.  The  eity  properly  10  called  on  the  Mtt  lid*.  Tcmpkaadplikoe  at  Luxor 
(AmenophiB  II.),  oonneoted  with  the  temple  (of  Amenopfaii  L  and  other 
kings)  and  palace  (of  Ramaea  the  Great)  at  CSarnao  h j  an  alley  of  aphiBzea 
more  than  6»000  feet  long.  Small  hippodrome.  SL  The  Memnoneia,  that 
18,  the  cit J  of  the  Mauaoleums,  eapeciallj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Komah. 
Here  stood,  where  the  field  of  the  ooloeai  ia  now,  the  Memnoiieio&  (in 
Strabo),  the  Amenophion  (in  papyma-writinga),  probably  the  aaxae  which 
DiodoruB  deaoribea  aa  the  Osmaadyeion.  See  Qdtt.  6.  A.  1883.  St.  36. 
[Letronne  opposed  to  this  view,  in  the  Jonm.  dei  SaT.  1836,  p.  S89.]  Fur- 
ther the  Ramesaeion  (the  Oamandyeion  of  the  Desoript)  with  the  alley 
of  sphinxes,  the  Menephtheion  (palaoe  at  Kumah)  and  other  monuments 
as  late  as  Ptolemy  the  First's  time.  Grottoes  and  syrinxes  all  around. 
Above  the  Memnoneion  (aooording  to  Strabo)  there  were  about  40  splen- 
did sepulchres  of  kings  hewn  out  of  the  rooks,  16  of  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  rocky  vaUey  Biban«el*Maluk.  Southward,  near  Medi- 
net- Abu,  a  palaoe  (of  B^ses  Meiamun)  and  pavilion  (according  to  the 
authors  of  the  Description)  in  two  stories  beside  the  great  Hippodrome 
(6,000  X  2,000)  feet.  Denon's  Voy.  dans  la  Haute  et  Basse  Egypte  pen- 
dant les  camp,  du  G6n.  Bonaparte.  1802.  Description  de  TEgypte,  An- 
tiquit^s  T.  i.  ii.  iii.  Hamilton,  Bemarks  on  several  parts  of  Turkey,  i. 
^gyptiaca.  Wilkinson  Topogr.  of  Thebes  and  General  View  of  Bgypt.  L. 
1835.  Quarterly  Bev.  1836.  OT.  p.  103.  Joum.  des  Sav.  1836.  p.  271. 
Wilkinson,  p.  80  an  aroh  of  lfl4  a.  G.  Grotix>  of  Brei-Haasan,  similar  to 
Doric  arohitecture.  Vault  andent.  Horkier  Toy.  en  Ethiopie,  p.  352. 
363.  Wooden  plugs.  Beiae  zum  Tempel  des  Jupiter  Ammon  in  der 
Idbysohen  Wtkste  und  naoh  Ober-JSgjrpten  Ton  H.  Freiherin  v.  Minatoli, 
herausg.  von  Tdlken.  1824.  MinutoIi*s  Naohfoag.  1827.  Ghampollion, 
Lettres  Sorites  d*Sgypte  et  de  Kubie.  P.  1833. 

Further  down :  little  ApoUinopolis  [Kous] ;  Eoptes  [Kuft] ;  ^ntyra 
with  a  beautiful  temple  which,  aoeording  to  the  cartott<Aes,  was  begun  by 
Cleopatra  and  Ptolemssus  Oissar,  and  carried  on  by  the  Emperors ;  Little 
Diospolis ;  Abydos  [Bl-Arabat] ;  This  [near  Girgeh] ;  Ghemmis  [Bckhmin] ; 
Antflsopolis  [Kan-el-Kebir] ;  LyoopoUs  [Bs  8yut]. 

4.  In  CxHTnAL  Eotpt:  Hermopolis  [Benisour];  Kynopolis  (t)  [Xesle 
Sheik  Hassan] ;  Aphroditopolis  [Doulab  el  Halfeh];  beside  it  the  district 
of  Lake  Moeris  [f^youm]  with  the  labyrinth  and  pyramids,  also  a  tem- 
ple conjectured  to  be  one  of  Ammon,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  city 
Orocodiiopdis  (Arsinoe).  Description  T.  iv.  pL  69  sqq.  Mxxphis  ;  the 
xtvKop  ruxps  whidi  doubtless  contained  the  royal  dtadd,  stood  high, 
and  was  probably  connected  behind  with  the  pyramids  of  Saocarah  as  a 
Kecropolis.  The  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  the  highest,  stand  40  stadia  north- 
ward from  the  city ;  those  of  Dashour  to  the  south.  The  ground  fuU  of 
syrinxes  (tombs  of  Beni-Hassan).  No  Test^  «f  the  temple  of  Pbthaa 
with  the  »M  of  Apis.    Descr.  T.  v. 

In  LowiB  Eotpt  :  Buairis  (Buins  nsar  el  Bahbeyt);  Heiiopolis  or  On 
[near  Matarieh],  only  an  ob^k  still  extant;  Tabia  (San),  it  dromoa  of 
granite  columns ;  Sais  [Sa  el  Hangar],  eenaideraUe  rains,  |iartioalarly  of 
the  Necropolis;  Taposiris  [Abuair].    Deeehr.  V.  vs. 

Oasis.  Ammonian  Oasis  [Siwah],  BmlUB  <ef  the  ISem^  ef  Ammon 
(at  Omm-Beydah),  the  royal  dtada^  oataooilAia.  IMsa  reft  WaratcSk: 
Voy.  k  l^Oase  de  Syouah,  redigi  par  Jomard  d>pr^  tea  maieriaax  nou* 
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par  DroT^ttt  iot  Oti]Ii«id<  Horthern  Ottos  of  %7pt  [Sl-Wab  or 
B-Kaaiar]  with  ezteudve  rains  visited  hj  Bekoid.  Southern  Oasis  [El 
Khaigeh  and  SV-Dakel]  with  ligyptian  temple  and  laier  buildings,  mi^ 
nutelj  described  bj  OaiUiaud.  CaUlisad  Yoy.  i  I'Oasis  de  Thebes  et  dans 
lea  Deserts  situ^  k  TOrient  et  k  TOocident  de  la  Th6baide,  redigi  par 
Jomaid. — ^%7pto-Qrecian  buildings  in  the  Emerald  Mountains  at  Sek- 
ket,  OedMiaud,  pi.  0  sqq. — ^Hieroglyphic  .stones  also  in  Arabia  Petnea. — 
Monuments  of  Sesostris  at  Berytos  (Oassas  ii.  pL  76),  see  Joum.  des 
SsT.  1834.  p.  527.  Bull.  1894.  p.  90. 151.  1635.  p.  90.  1637.  p.  134. 145. 
[Lepsius  Monum.  de  Beirut  M<  d.  I.  ii,  51.  AnnaK  x.  p.  19 — 19.  Difl^- 
ence  between  Herodotus'  desoription  of  the  monuments  of  Sesostris 
and  these,  Bull  1849.  p.  184. 


2.  ABOHITBOTONIO& 


219.  The  architecture  of  Egypt  did  not,  like  tliat  of  Greece^  1 
receiye  its  forms  in  an  evident  manner  from  timber  bnilding; 
on  the  contrary,  the  want  of  wood  obliged  the  Egyptians  at  an 
early  period  to  employ  their  abundant  rock -materials;  and  a 
troglodytic  burrowing  in  these  was  carried  on,  from  the  most 
primitive  ages,  at  least  jointly  with  the  piling  up  masses  of 
stone  upon  the  earth.  Just  as  little  could  these  forms  be  de-  2 
termined  by  provision  for  carrying  away  rain  (hence  there 
are  nowhere  gable-roofs) ;  the  endeavour  to  obtain  shade  and 

a  cool  current  of  air  can  alone  be  laid  down  as  the  climatic 
conditions^  with  which  sacerdotal  principles  and  the  particu- 
lar feeling  of  the  nation  for  art  united  in  order  to  produce 
this  peculiar  and  simply  grandiose  style  of  architecture. 

Quatrem^re  de  Quinoy*s  and  Qius.  del  Bo8So*s  works  on  Egyptian  arohi* 
tectnre  are  now  of  little  use.    On  the  oontraiy  Hirt,  Gesoh.  der  Baa* 

kanst  i.  s.  1 — 112  valuable. 

220.  The  sacred  structures  did  not  possess  in  their  design  1 
the  internal  unity  of  the  Greek ;  they  were  rather  a^jgregates 
which  could  be  increased  indefinitely,  as  we  are  even  taught 
by  the  history,  for  instance,  of  the  temple  of  Phthas  at  Mem- 
phis in  Herodotus.    Alleys  of  colossal  rams  or  sphinxes  form  2 
the  approach  or  dromos;  sometimes  we  find  before  these  small 
temples  of  co-ordinate  deities  (especially  Typhonia).    Before 
the  main  body  of  the  edifice  usuauly  stand  two  obelisks  com- 
memorative of  the  dedication.    The  direction  of  ih/e  whole 
design  does  not  necessarily  follow  the  same  straight  line.    The  3 
principal  structures  begin  with  a  pylon,  that  is,  pyramidal 
double  towers  or  wings  (Strabo%  ptejra)  which  flank  the  gate- 
way, and  the  destination  of  whicn  is  still  very  much  in  the 
dark  (they  might  have  served  as  bulwarks  to  the  entrance, 
and  also  for  astronomical  observations).    Then  follows  usually  4 
a  court  surrounded  by  colonnades,  subordinate  temples,  and 
houses  for  the  priests  (a  propylon  or  propylason,  and  at  the 
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6  same  time  a  peristylon).  A  second  pylon  (the  number  nuij 
even  be  increased)  now  leads  into  the  anterior  and  most  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  temple  properly  so-called,  a  portico 
enclosed  with  walls,  which  only  receives  light  through  small 
windows  in  the  entablature  or  opening  in  the  roof  (the  pro- 

6  naos,  a  hypostyle  apartment).  Adjoining  to  it  is  the  cella  of 
the  temple  (the  naos  or  secos),  without  columns,  low,  generally 
enclosed  by  several  walls,  often  divided  into  various  small 
chambers  or  crypts,  with  monolith  receptacles  {or  idols  or 
mummies  of  animals,  in  appearance  the  most  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  whola 

1.  Menes  built  this  temple,  Sesoetris  made  an  addition  to  it  of  enor- 
mous Btoues  and  placed  six  statues  of  his  £Eimily  within.  Rhampsinit 
built  propylsea  on  the  west  with  two  statues,  Asychis  placed  propylsea  on 
the  east,  Psammetichus  on  the  south  and  an  »vXn  for  Apis  opposite^ 
Amasis  erected  a  colossus  in  front  of  it. 

2.  See  Strabo  zvii.  p.  805.  c.  Plutarch  de  Is.  20.  and  oomp.  with  the 
expressions  Diod.  i,  47.  48.  As  to  particular  temples,  see  especially  that 
of  Ammon  at  Carnac,  Descr.  iii.,  that  of  PhilsB,  Descr.  i.,  that  of  Soleb> 
Cailliaud  iL  pL  13,  of  Mount  Barkal  i.  pi.  64. 

3.  The  latter  destination  of  the  pylon  is  supported  by  Olympiodorus* 
statement  that  Claudius  Ptolemy  dwelt  40  years  in  the  vn^ig  rov  K«v«/3ovy 
observing  the  stars,  «Tf^»  kuI  ^^6fMt  uxui^^ioi  of  the  temples,  on  the  other 
hand  x^t/^rrce  with  subterranean  oToX/onif/*,  Pint,  de  Is.  20.  See  Butt^ 
mann  in  the  Museum  der  Alterthumsw.  ii.  s.  489  fT.  The  separate  winga 
either  describe  a  square  (at  Bdfu  of  96,  in  Phil»  of  54  feet),  or  they  are 
higher  than  broad,  which  appears  to  be  the  later  style  of  building.  The 
inner  side-lines  of  these  wings,  prolonged  to  the  ground,  fall  on  the  outer- 
most points  of  the  gateway.  On  adorning  the  relieft  on  festivals  with 
masts  and  flags,  ]>e8cr.  iii.  pL  57,  3.    Cailliaud  Yoy.  k  M6ro4  iL  pL  74. 

1  221.  This  design  can  be  contracted  as  well  as  extendec^ 
and  also  so  modified  as  that  the  main  portion  of  the  temple 

2  may  be  enclosed  with  columns.  But  at  the  same  time  the  rule 
universally  prevails,  that  columns  may  stand  inside  of  walls, 
but  not  outside  around  the  walls;  when  they  are  placed  ex- 
ternally, they  are  united  with  stone  parapets  (plutei),  and 
thus  supply  the  place  of  a  wall;  hence  even  at  the  corners 
walls  usually  come  instead  of  columns.  The  door-jambs  are 
then  also  built  against  the  shafts  of  the  central  columns,  in 

3  the  same  way  as  on  other  occasions  against  pylon&  In  other 
words,  the  Egyptians  have  no  such  thing  as  a  peripteral 
temple.  The  colonnade  is  not  to  them  as  to  the  Greeks  a 
free  expansion  of  the  temple,  it  is  merely  the  wall  with  aper- 
tures. 

2.  See  for  instance  the  temple  of  Tentyra  which,  although  late,  shows 
the  EgTptian  temple  in  great  perfection.  (The  sculpture  is  bad.)  The 
portico  round  the  cell  of  the  temple  in  the  ruin  at  Me9aurah  is  accord- 
ingly a  proof  of  later  origin,  Cailliaud  i.  pL  20.  comp.  13. 
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222b    The  walls,  which  are  composed  of  square  blocks,  1 
chiefly  of  sandstone,  are  only  perpendicular  on  the  inside,  and 
bevelled  extemallj,  whereby  the  thickness  at  the  bottom  some- 
times amounts  to  24  feet,  and  the  buildings  on  the  whole  as- 
sume a  pyramidal  form — ^the  fundamental  form  of  Egyptian 
architectur&    The  plane  surface  of  the  walls  on  the  outside  2 
is  in  all  sorts  of  edifices  bounded  framelike  by  a  toru&     Above  3 
this  moulding  rises  the  cornice  with  a  flat  corona  having  an 
inconsiderable  projection,  and  a  cavetto  beneath,  which  over 
the  entrance  is  always  ornamented  with  the  winged  globe.  4 
The  corona  is  also  often*  found  double ;  the  surface  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  is  then  generally  hewn  out  into  the 
form  of  small  serpents  (fiatriX/ffxot,  uraei).     The  cornice  forms  5 
at  the  same  time  a  parapet  to  the  flat  roof,  which  very  simply 
consists  of  stone  beams  laid  across,  and  slabs  (often  of  enor- 
mous size)  fitted  in  between. 

1 .  The  walls  are  isodomous  or  pseudisodomons,  often  also  with  oblique 
joints.  That  the  hlocks  for  the  most  part  were  not  dressed  and  polished 
on  \he  outdde  until  they  were  put  in  their  place  can  he  seen  in  the 
unfinished  portions.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  capitals  of  the 
columns. 

223.    The  columns  are  in  general  somewhat  more  slender  1 
than  the  elder  Doric;  they  are  placed  close,  and  are  provided 
with  bases  of  circular  plinths,  the  edges  of  which  are  often 
cut  away  obliquely,  the  shaft  either  diminished  in  a  right  line 
or  pulvinated,  frequently  ornamented  with  perpendicular  and 
oblique  furrows,  but  strictly  speaking  not  fluted.     The  capi-  2 
tals  fall  into  two  principal  order&     1.  Those  of  the  bell-form, 
ornamented  with  all  kinds  of  foliage,  and  having  a  narrow 
but  often  very  high  abacus;    2.  Those  bulging  out  below  and 
contracted  above  with  low  but  projecting  abacua — There  is  a  3 
strange  collateral  form — a  composition  of  four  masks  (the 
temple  of  Athor  at  Tentyra),  with  fa9ades  of  temples  above 
them,  which  serves  as  an  ornament  both  to  the  abacus  and 
the  entire  capital    These  ftindamental  forms  of  the  capitals  4 
receive  a  great  variety  of  modifications,  even  in  one  and  the 
same  portico  of  a  temple,  by  a  lavish  richness  of  sculptured 
decorations  which  are  almost  always  borrowed  from  the  vege- 
tation of  the  country,  especially  the  plants  of  the  Nile.    Besides  5 
columns,  pillars  also  are  common,  against  which  figures  often 
stand  leaning,  but  which  are  seldom  real  supporters  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  entablature.     On  the  columns  is  superimposed  the  6 
architrave  with  the  torus,  by  which  members  unity  with  the 
walls  is  restored  and  everything  is  placed  in  uniform  subordi- 
nation to  the  cornice,  which  is  invariably  the  sama 

1.    The  height  of  the  columns  in  the  temple  at  Luxor  and  the  so- 
called  Osmandyeion  is,  according  to  the  Deaeriptionj  6^  times  the  greatest 
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diameter.  Lepaias  in  the  AnnaK  d.  Inst,  iz,  S.  p^  65.  09.  tav.  d'agg.  (be- 
fore the  Hykgoe?),  Mon.  iL  45.^  on  the  orij^nal  simUaiitj  of  the  I>orio 
and  the  Egyptian  columns,  with  little  knowledge  of  acohiteotuie  [a  chan- 
nelled pillar  also  in  Indian  architeoture^  §.  249]. 


S.  AthensBus  t.  p.  S06  (oomp.  §.  100,  2)  desoribes  the  first  sort  ray 
aocorately:  O/  y«if  ytyopvnf  mmSit  tti^nc  Aw^y^tm  rr^oyy^Xo/,  %tmKkwr- 
r^PTtg  roig  rmMxott  (ojlinders),  rw  fti»  fUKtuog  r«S  )•  X<vjc«v,  ^MfttKkiiKm 

Tw  w^»Y0^tu6fAf¥0p  »«XKdoy  ovx  ^ii^Cf  »«td«irf(  M  ruw  '£XXi|yi»«»,  Msi 
(pvKKa  r^«x^«  'Mrt^ixurmt,  "KtnuM  ^  'jcvrm/d.lttv  KmkvMg  tud  ^iMt3W9  d^ifikm^- 
Tuw  xet^ce'  tort  f  erf  »«ti  T'Xii6pti»  A?Jmt  d»^ui9  yiyhtnrrm  yim*  re  dT 
vxe  rify  fi^t^i^t  ^  ^^  'rj^  ^vvMarom  x^f  rify  M^«Xiij'  iTrixitrmt  vToMxtt,  tufitt- 
(/«»  Ap^tet  Ktd  (pvXXo/f  ^a»yc2  JucT«xf s-Xcy/CftiMi;  ofioimp  ifxf  t^j*  2<«dfr/ip.— ^ 

The  capital  of  the  second  kind  is,  aooording  to  Bitter,  Erdkunde  L  a.  716. 
an  imitation  of  the  lotns-fruit. 

3.  The  Egyptian  elevation  of  snch  a  capital  dedgned  through  squarea 
is  interesting,  Descr.  iv.  pi.  62. 

5.  See  such  Atlantes,  which  however  carry  nothing,  Besor.  ill.  pL  29. 
Belaoni,  pL  43.  Diodorus  describes  them,  not  accurately,  by :  vwn^tMrni 
V  Arrl  TUP  Kt6»u9  ^iihttt  vinxa^  txxttfhixM  fAwcXidtif  i,  47.  There  are  found 
once  only,  near  Mount  Barkal,  figures  of  dwarfs  which  actually  support 
a  portion  of  the  pillar,  Oailliaud  L  pi.  67  sq. 

1  .  224  Obelisks  must  be  regarded  as  acoeasoriea  of  sacred 
architecture:  they  are  four-sided  pillars  on  a  low  base,  which 

2  diminish  upwards  and  end  in  a  pynunidion,  usually  of 
granite,  the  pyrrhopcecilus  or  Syenite  of  the  ancients,  with 

3  beautifully  sculptured  figures  and  hieroglyphics.  The  use  of 
the  obelisk  as  a  gnomon,  and  the  erection  of  it  on  a  high  base 
in  the  centre  of  an  open  space,  were  only  introduced  on  the 

4  removal  of  single  obelisks  to  Rome;  in  Egypt  they  belonged 
to  the  class  of  steles  (commemorative  pillars),  and  contained 
a  record  stating  the  honours  and  titles  which  the  king  who 
erected,  enlarged,  or  gave  rich  presents  to  a  temple,  had  re- 
ceived in  return  from  the  priesthood,  and  setting  forth  for 
instance  that  Ramesses  was  honoured  like  Aroeris  whom  Re 

5  and  all  the  gods  love.  The  most  famous  obelisks  were  in 
Heliopolis  and  Thebes;  from  thence  also  are  the  most  consid- 
erable of  those  we  find  at  Rome. 

1.  The  diminution  usually  amounts  to  | ;  the  proportion  of  the  breadth 
bdow  to  the  height  1  :  9  to  12. 


S.  The  process  of  raising  obelisks  is  still  dkiiaetly  to  be  seen  in  tiie 
quarries  of  Syene.  Bcziito,  ^escr.  L  Af p.  L  Hittorf^  PzMs  sur  las  py- 
ramidions  en  bronze  dor6,  en^>loy6i  par  les  ana  I|g.  oomme  oourooDe- 
ment  de  quelques  uns  de  leurs  ohelisques.  P.  183S. 

4.    The  interpretatioB  of  an  obelisk  by  Heima|aoB  in  Arnmiaw  zvii, 
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4  (one  of  41m  i&ott  Talnnhle  ftftgmenti  of  aH  ISgjpiiui  aatlqvdty),  which 
has  onha^pilj  Boff&nd.  muoh  from  the  ezoerptiiig  hand  of  Ammian,  mufli 
yrhapg  bo  airanged  itearlj  as  foUowa: 

(ff-fiwroft)  fia^iXu  'Tofiiorfi'  Ma^nfitidet  trot  wAwm*  oiKWfiUpn^  fttrd  x*^^S 

fiwixtvtip,  ojr  'Hxtof  q>t\ii.  Thia  stood  at  the  top  of  tiie  three  oolumna 
which  b^gin  with  the  hawka  or  faloona  by  which  Aroeris  is  denoted  on 
naany  obdkka^  abora  eadi  row. 


^ATriXXap  x^art^  ^/X«(Xiy3ii;  vlof^H^itOft  Sfoyiji'yqrsf  mrigrii  fiif  o/xow 
fUwuit,  i»  *HXiOf  x^K^t9ir  SkKtfMi  'A^uts  fiaaiT^tvf  'FttfiUtrmg,  f  trigm 
vwrirtuirati  f  y^  fMrd  A>Ji%i  tut\  dm^ovg'  fimatT^tvg  *  Petfiitmis  '  Hx/ov  xmlg 

ftmrof,  riw  AJfyv^rrop  ^iivag  JUxmjfUMCg,  tiyXttoirctiv»c  'Hx/ov  riXtp,  xmi 

Zr/xof  T^froc.  'AveXXAy  x^etri^os  *Hx/ov  Ttitg  *'»f^0*y'/^(t  ^»  *HX/ff 
dy^idHf     \fiaai^t^{  '  "PeiftUmif]  f  0/  Btol  ^tt%e  x^^^^  thtt^etmt.     The  8ym« 

meirio  di^KNbtbn  of  all  obeBska  requitOB  the  addiiiona  within  brackets. 

[irixi^c  ff-farrop.]  The  suporsciipticMi  of  all  the  three  cdomna:  'Hxa^ 
SmV  H^v^  hf^inif  ev^MMv  [/3ii#/X«?'  P«i/Urr^}  )i)«^iyM»/  ra/  ^S/ov  ^r^xAfsy. 
tt  now  stands  in  the  wrong  plaoe. 

'  AwiKkitr  M^miTt^  [^/XtfX^dDf]  t//of  *'H^«90f,  fiuatXevg  ttKOVfcipyig  *  PafUw' 
'nif.  Of  i(pv>iuiip  AlyviFTOf  rovg  dXkoAiult  iHKitretf,  oy^HX/of  ^/Xf7.  f  froXvp 
XJf^pop  ^»nf  cdtf^flMtrro  fktoi,  ^worvK  thcwfUpifg  'VupUanis  alttw6^t^. 

"Irixf^  )fvn^.  *  Av^XXtfij'  tMr^oc  xuftoc  httZiftmrog  dp^Umrroi,  [Sf  tm» 
5f]«#  dp^tamag  dpiS^nxM  h  r^i  rji  fittaiTitt^  Xawrims  AlyOirrWf  »ul  i»^* 
ftnnp  'Hx/ov  ^oXmt  o/«o/«^  x«(i  «^oy  *HX»»  ^fMrcJniJ'  ow^aiiov'  n/MnXi^maft 
i^op  dyaSiop'    'Hx/ov  ^raeif  fiaatXiug  afttpo^og. 

[2r^  t^^.]    Wanting. 

[To  /3o9</OJr.] 

[^/;c»^  cr^Arro^]    Qenoral  soperacriptieB*   'HXm^  Win^  ^d^^ev  'PiBt« 

^cMTji  fiactXtr   Mtt^nf^ai  vot  re  x^tvrog  xmi  ri^p  xainrd  vAptup  l^/wotttp.    The 

first  oolomn  is  wantSng. 

\lfrlx/H  livrt^.'\    Wanting. 

Jnrtx/^g  r^trog.  'AifoKXmp  [x(«KVgo(]  ^/X«iX«^f  hv^omg  Xl^wmp,  [&»]  mtA 
'H^tuwrtg  0  rip  B$sip  ^mrn^  w^oix^tptp  hd  top  "A^tmr  ^acihtug  f  P«(f«^mic] 
ir«yxff^'Hxioy  vmg  x$d  vir^*Hx/ov  ^"hjtAfMMOC  \fim90i9i^  'Pjyt&n^  • 
•    •    •     .J 

*A^i|X/«ni^ 

^hcpe  veivrof •  Saperaenption I'Qd^* BxLw  rikmg  fUymg ^ tpm^m 
piogJ^Pttftiirji  fimeihti'lt^it^iilfmti^Oi     ••••.] 
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krifAm»M,  0  VMHf  yvf  /^eurtTitvaf,  oif^ItXiOf  v^K^tp§¥*    6  JtXtufiog  ^sd  tob 

[Sr/xo^  ItvTt^,]    Wanting. 

[Sr/jcoff  T^/TOf .]    Wanting. 

The  dedicatory  inscription  of  an  obelisk  which  Sesondioos  oonsecrated 
to  Serapis  is  more  briefly  quoted  by  Jul.  Valerius  De  r.  g.  Alex,  i,  31. 
Oomp.  besides  Zo9ga  De  Ob.  p.  593,  Heeren  Ideen  ii,  2.  s.  415.  Cham- 
pollion,  Precis,  p.  146  sqq. 

5.  Many  of  the  obelisks  at  Rome  were  executed  later  and  in  a  rude 
and  counterfeit  style,  such  as  the  Panfili,  the  Barberini,  and  the  Sallus- 
tian  according  to  Zoega.  Among  the  old  and  genuine  Egyptian  obelisks 
the  following  are  of  especial  importance : 

a.  That  dedicated  by  Thutmosis,  brought  from  Thebes  to  Alex- 
andria, and  taken  to  Rome  by  Constantius  II.  and  erected  in  the  Circus, 
the  largest  of  all  there  (formerly  148,  now  144  palmi),  erected  in  front 
of  the  Lateran  by  Fontana  in  1587  under  Sixtus  Y.  Engraved  in  Kir- 
cher. 

b.  The  one  erected  at  Heliopolis  by  Semenpserteus  (according  to 
Pliny,  but  here  we  must  assume  that  this  one  is  confounded  with  the 
next),  that  is,  Psammetichus,  whose  name  we  can  still  read  upon  it; 
raised  by  Augustus  in  the  Campus  as  a  gnomon,  72  or  76  feet  high  ac- 
cording to  the  andents,  94j^  palmi  according  to  modem  authorities, 
again  erected  by  Pius  YI.  on  Monte  Citorio.  (This  one  has  only  2,  not 
3  columns.)  Engraved  in  ZoSga.  Bandini,  Comm.  De  obelisco  AugustL 
1750.  fo. 

c.  That  dedicated  by  Sesostris  or  Harnesses  the  Great  (on  the  sup- 
position of  a  confounding)  at  Heliopolis,  erected  by  Augustus  in  the  Circus, 
and  by  Fontana  in  1589  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo  (hence  the  Flaminian), 
according  to  the  ancients  85,  87  or  88  feet,  now  107  (formerly  1 10)  palmi. 
In  Kircher.  According  to  Ammian  this  could  only  be  the  one  explained 
by  Hermapion;  and  accordingly  Ramesses'  name  is  always  correctly 
found  in  the  first  and  third  column ;  but  in  the  second  invariably  an- 
other, Manduei  according  to  Champollion,  who  on  this  account  maintains 
that  there  is  a  complete  difference  between  the  two.  (May  not  this 
cartouche  be  merely  the  designation  of  Heliopolis  7) 

d.  The  obelisk  at  Constantinople  §.  193,  4,  the  erection  of  which 
is  represented  on  its  base. 

e.  f.  The  two  finest  in  Egypt  were  the  Thebaic  obelisks  at  Luxor, 
110  palmi  high,  the  hieroglyphics  of  which  are  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Hermapion.  Descr.  iii.  pi.  2.  Minutoli,  Tf.  16 — 19.  One 
of  them  has  lately  been  brought  to  Paris.  Others  at  Thebes,  also  at 
Heliqpolis.    Obelisk  at  Luxor,  Annali  d.  I.  v.  p.  299. 

g.  That  at  Alexandria,  the  so-called  needle  of  Cleopatra. — The  an- 
cients speak  of  still  larger  ones  than  those  extant ;  Diodorus  mentions 
one  of  Sesostris  120  Egyptian  cubits  in  height. 
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lifich.  Mercati,  Degli  ObeUad  di  Roma.  R.  1589.  4io,  Athan.  Eircher, 
(Edipus  Egyptiacus.  R  16552 — 54.  3  toIs.  fo.  Obeliscus  Pamphilius  by 
the  same.  1650.  Obelisci  ^gyptiaci  prsBterito  anno  inter  rudera  tempU 
HinervsB  effossi  interpretatio.  1666.  Zoega,  De  origine  et  ubu  Obelisco- 
rum.  R.  1797.  Cipriani,  Sui  dodici  Ob.  Eg.  che  adornano  la  cittk  di 
Boma,  R.  1823.  Rondelet,  L*art  de  B&tir  T.  i.  pi.  1.  [Ungarelli  Inter- 
pretatio obelisconim  urbis  ad  Gr^oriom  XYI.  R.  1842.  fol.  comp.  Bullett. 
183^  p.  159.] 


225.  The  palaces  of  the  kings  in  Egypt  are  decided  imi-  1 
tations  of  the  temples,  as  the  statues  of  the  kings  are  of  the 
images  of  the  gods,  and  the  main  difference  as  regards  the 
architecture  is  only  this,  that  the  rooms,  especially  the  hypo- 
style  apartments,  are  still  larger  (as  in  the  colossal  palace  of 
Camac),  and  the  really  habitable  chambers  behind  are  more 
spacious  and  in  greater  number.  Neither  is  the  design  of  the  2 
mausolea  essentially  different,  according  to  Diodorus'  descrip- 
tion of  the  Osmandyeion.  Adjoining  the  courts  and  porticoes, 
there  are  here  dining  apartments  and  a  library;  as  a  termina- 
tion to  the  whole  rises  the  tomb,  which  is  placed  in  the  high- 
est part,  and  which  the  prince  erected  to  himself  during  his 
lifetime. 

1.  In  the  palace  of  Camao  four  pylons  suoceed  one  cmother ;  a  hypo- 
style  apartment  of  318  X  159  feet,  with  134  colomns,  the  highest  70  feet 
high.    Pescr.  iiL 

The  Labyrinth  was  a  collective  palace  of  many  rulers  (built,  according 
to  Herodotus,  by  the  ]>odecarchi,  in  the  opinion  of  Strabo,  by  Ismandes, 
aooording  to  Manetho  by  Lachares  (Laboris,  Sesostris'  successor,  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty),  according  to  Diodorus,  by  Mendes) ;  the  pyramid  as  a 
finish  occupied  the  place  of  the  ra^oe  in  the  Osmandyeion.  On  the  de- 
sign of  the  whole  comp.  Letronne  on  the  G^gr.  de  Strabon  T.  ▼.  p.  407.^ 
and  in  Maltebrun's  N.  Annales  des  Yoy.  T.  yi.  p.  133. 

2.  The  ruins  (Bescr.  ii.  pL  27  sqq.)  which  Jollois  and  Devilliers  took 
for*  the  Osmandyeion  described  by  Hecatseus  of  Abdera,  are  not  nearly 
so  grand  as  it  was,  but  show,  however,  great  correspondence  in  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  both  mausolea.  Letronne,  M^m.  sur  le  Mon.  d^Osymandyas, 
doubts  the  existence  of  the  Osym.  of  Hecat»us ;  Gail  Philologue  ziii.  and 
M6m.  de  Tlnst  Roy.  viii.  p.  131,  defends  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the 
Deacr,  Osymandyas  or  Ismandes  was  not  an  historical  name  of  a  king, 
it  was  only  a  surname  probably  of  builders  of  great  monuments ;  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  Ainenophi»-Memnon  was  especially  so  called  (xviL  p.  813. 
oomp.  811.    Comp.  §.  218.  R  3. 


226.    The  rest  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  fall  into  two  i 
classes.     1.  The  ptbamids,  —  q^uadrangular  and  rectangular 
tutrndi  (a  form  of  barrows,  which  is  ^so  found  elsewhere  in 
the  East)  were  structures  of  enormous  extent    The  largest  2 
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stand  on  plateaux  among  the  Libyan  ridge  of  hills  round  about 
Memphis,  in  several  partly  symmetric^  groups  surrounded 
by  artificial  roads,  emoankments,  tombs,  and  hypogea.  The 
foundation,  which  is  a  square,  faces  the  four  cardinal  pointa 

3  They  were  first  piled  up  in  large  terraces  of  limestone  (only 
the  smaller  pyramids  are  of  brick),  and  then  the  terraces 
were  filled  up;  they  were  reveted  with  stones  which  received 
polish,  and  were  aLso  adorned  with  sculptures;  the  facing  is 

4  now  mostly  taken  away.  The  entrance  to  the  interior,  which 
was  closed  by  a  single  stone  capable  of  being  removed,  is  dif- 
ficult to  find;  through  it  you  pass  first  into  narrower  and 
broader  galleries  which  at  length  lead  to  one  or  more  cham- 
bers ;  the  largest  contains  the  sarcophagus  of  the  king.   There 

6  is  nowhere  to  be  found  a  trace  of  vaulting.  Perpendicular 
pits  (such  a  one  has  be^i  discovered  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops) 
probc^y  led  to  the  Nile-canal,  spoken  of  by  Herodotus,  which 
was  cut  in  the  foundation  rock. 

2.  [Zoega  de  ObeL,  p.  379—414.]  The  pymaid  <tf  Cheops,  the  gnat* 
est  of  all,  at  Qhiseh,  is,  aooording  to  Qrobert  (Doeoript.  des  Pjr.  de 
Ghiz^),  728  Par.  feet  long  on  eaoh  side,  aooording  to  Jomaid  (Deoor.  T. 
M.  ch.  18,  and  the  M^moiree  connected  therewith,  T.  IL  p.  163)  699,  and 
according  to  Coutelle  (M6m.  ii.  p.  39.)  710};  the  vertioal  height  448,  or 
422,  or  428^  feet  The  breadth  of  the  seoond,  that  of  Qhcqphrenes,  is 
reckoned  bj  Belzoni  (who  opened  it)  at  66S  Bn^^liah  feet,  and  its  h^gfat 
at  437}.  According  to  Herodotus,  100,000  men  worked  at  the  former  for 
forty  years ;  there  are  counted  203  courses  of  stones,  each  from  19  iaciies 
to  4  feet  4  inches  high. 

The  Kubiaa  pyramidB  are  mveh  smaller,  o#  more  fflender  form,  widi  a 
prcijecting  torus  at  each  angle^  and  mostly  of  brick.  "Slot  unfreqaentlj 
thej  have  portMoes  with  pylons,  and  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  upon 
them.    CSaiSlaud  i.  ^  40  sqq. 

3.  See  as  to  the  erection,  Plin.  xxxvi,  17.  Herod,  ii,  125.  Meister, 
]>e  Pyramidmn  iBgypt.  Fabrioaet  EIm,  K.  Oomtr.  8oo.  Gott.  Y.  cL  phys. 
pu  192,  partioularly  Hirt  Yon  dsn  Pyramiden.  B.  1615.  Building  with 
bricks  was  otherwise  very  common  in  Bgypt ;  private  buildings  probably 
consisted  of  them  for  the  most  part.  Oomp.  Aristoph.  Birds  1133.  oemp. 
Bosellini  II,  iL  Bdiefe  on  the  briok  preparation  by  the  Jews.  Herodotus 
memtioBS  sculptures  oa  pyramids  ii,  148 ;  they  are  lost  with  the  feeing. 
In  the  interior  no  hieroglyphics  hMt  been  found  except  on  a  door  in 
the  one  reoeatly  opened  at  Saoearah.    Mimitoli,  11 28, 4.  a 

4.  Sometimes  long  slabs  of  stone  laid  across  form  the  roof  of  the  pas- 
sages; the  walls  of  the  broader  galleries  also  converge  upwards;  and 
sometimes  the  stones  lean  against  <«e  another  in  the  form  of  a  gable ;  in 
the  principal  apartment  of  the  p3rramid  of  Ohe<^  there  is  a  double  pla- 
feaA.  This  ehanAer  !s  18  feet  high,  32  long,  and  16  broad,  surrounded 
I7  square  blocks  of  graaotewitlhoatai^oniament  whatever.  Ca¥ig)ia,in 
partkuiar,  hm  lately  penetrated  fer  into  the  interior  of  this  pyrai^ 

Amoiq^  the  earlier  writetv  on  pyramids,  de  Bac^  in  Abdallatif,  Langlea 
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•a  KordetiB  Yoj.  T.  iii.,  Beck,  Anleitung  zur  Kenntniss  der  Weltgesch. 
i.  B.  705  ffly  aie  instnictive*  Sjly.  de  Saoj  but  les  nomfl  .des  pyramides 
in  the  Mag.  encjcl.  a.  vi.  N.  yu  p.  419.  [J.  J.  Ampere  Yojage  et  re- 
cfaercfaefl  en  Eg.  et  en  Knbie,  iii  Pjittmides,  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes  T.  ztI.  p.  660—89.] 

227.  II.  SuBTEBBANEAN  Structures  hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  1 
BTPOQBA.  These  lie  along  the  Nile  throughout  the  Libyan 
ridge  of  hiUs,  and  under  the  contiguous  plains  of  sand.  The  2 
largest  have  an  open  court  in  front,  an  arched  entrance 
(arches  constructed  of  cuneiform  stones  doubtless  belong 
altogether  to  the  Grecian  period);  then  follow  galleries,  3 
chambers,  halls,  side  naileries  with  shafts  or  pits,  in  which  lie 
mummies;  as  a  finish  to  the  whole,  there  are  often  alcoves 
with  niches,  in  which  sit  images  of  the  gods  in  alto  relieva 
The  size  of  the  galleries  and  apartments  varies  very  much 
(the  mummies  often  scarcely  left  space  enough  to  pass),  the 
disposition  extremely  labynnthine.  The  Greeks  called  them 
Syringes,  holed  passages.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  in  the  val-  4 
ley  above  the  necropolis  of  Thebes  are  on  a  larger  scale ;  the 
galleries,  which  usually  incline  downwards,  are  broader;  the 
apartmeiits  larger,  and  provided  with  pillars,  which  support 
the  roof  In  the  tomb  discovered  by  Belzoni,  the  chief  apart- 
ment is  hewn  out  in  the  form  of  a  vault,  very  large,  and  de- 
corated with  great  magnificence;  in  it  stood  a  very  thin- 
wrought  sarcophagus  of  alabaster,  which,  doubtless,  was  en- 
closea  in  one  still  more  colossal,  and  again  itself  contained 
many  others,  like  so  many  pill-boxe& 

1.  JoUois  and  Jomard  on  the  hypogea,  Descr.  T.  i.  ch.  9,  5.  10. 
Amo^g  the  andentd  especiaUy  Heliodorus  ^th«  ii,  27.   Aiinmian  zzii,  15. 

2.  What  is  said  holds  good  of  the  arch,  of  which  there  is  a  drawing 
in  Belzoni  pL  44  n.  2.  (the  other  given  there  is  not  one,  properly  speak- 
ing).   Comp.  Oailliaad  Voy.  Ik  M6ro6  ii.  pi.  33. 

4.  See  Oostaz,  Descr.  T.  L  ch.  9,  6.  11.  Belzoni,  pi.  39.  40.  Belzoni 
even  exhibited  a  model  of  this  tomb  at  London  and  Paris.  Description 
of  the  Eg.  Tomb  discovered  by  G.  Belzoni.  L.  1822.  It  certainly  beloDged 
to  a  Thebaic  king,  Onsirei-Akencheres  I.,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  ac- 
cording to  GhampoUion,  to  Menephthah  I.  father  of  Rhamses-Besostris 
according  to  the  Beschr.  Boms  ii,  2.  s.  439.  The  third  grotto  on  the  west 
nde  of  die  valley  was  called,  according  to  Greek  inscriptions,  the  Mem- 
nonian  Syrinx,  Trans,  of  the  Roy.  Society  of  Literature  I,  L  p.  227.  II,  i. 
p.  70. 

The  Lower  Kubian  monuments,  the  destination  of  which  is,  for  the 
•nost  part,  very  uncertain,  might  in  some  instances  have  been  merely 
honorary  monuments,  oenoti^s,  of  llgyptian  kings.  The  earlier  ones  in 
xh/a  valley  towards  tiie  west.  Thus  the  great  grotto  of  Ibsamboul  is 
evideatiy  a  monument  of  Bamses  the  Great,  of  whom  the  colossi  at  the 
•ntranoe  are  UkenesBes,  and  whose  reception  among  the  gods  is  repre- 
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sented  in  the  group  of  statues  in  the  innermost  niche.  The  smaller  grotto 
j.o«a  oy  is  a  monument  of  his  pious  devotion  to  the  gods,  especially  Athor. 


3.    PLASTIC  ARTS  AND  PAINTIKQ. 
A.      TSOHNIOB  AND  TREATMENT  OT  TORUS. 

1  228.  The  Egyptians  were  particularly  great  in  stone-sculp- 
ture.   Among  them  the  plastic  art  bore  in  materials  and  form 

S  an  architectonic  character.  Their  statues,  often  hewn  with 
masterly  precision  out  of  the  hardest  stone,  granite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  or  basanite,  for  the  most  part  a  fine-grained  sand- 
stone, and  on  a  smaller  scale,  haematite,  serpentine,  and  alabas- 
ter, were  generally  destined  to  lean  against  pillars,  walls,  and 
pylons,  and  to  decorate  architectural  surface&  In  sitting 
figures,  therefore,  there  reigns  the  most  perfect  composure 
and  regularity  of  posture;  those  that  are  standing  stride  out 

3  in  a  stiff  manner;  the  arms  lie  close  to  the  body.  The  size 
is  often  very  colossal,  and  the  transport  of  these  colossi  was 

4  an  extremely  difBcult  problem.  The  treatment  of  forms  passes 
constantly  into  generalities,  it  has  a  certain  regularity  therein, 
and  produces  a  great  impression  by  the  simple  sweep  of  the 
main  lines;  but  the  forms  are  more  geometrical  than  organic, 
and  life  and  warmth  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  conception 

5  of  the  detail&  The  individufd  parts  of  the  body  are  fashioned 
after  a  national  fundamental  type;  the  Egyptian  artists  fol- 

6  lowed  likewise  an  established  system  of  proportiona  How- 
ever, in  the  proportions  and  forms  there  are  also  observable 
deviations,  which  depend  on  difference  of  district  and  time. 

7  The  forms  of  the  sexes  are  well  distinguished;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  certain  has  hitherto  been  discovered  as 
to  the  characteristic  portraitures  of  different  individuals  bj 
modification  of  form,  or  a  clear  distinction  in  the  formation 

8  of  gods  and  kings.  Egyptian  art  distinguishes  persons  by  col- 
our, by  dress,  which  is  treated  carefully  but  stifflv,  more  espe- 

.  cially  by  the  great  varieties  of  head-dress,  and,  lastly,  by  the 

9  adjuncts  of  animals'  heads,  wings,  and  other  members.  The 
animal  form  was  conceived  with  more  depth  and  liveliness 
than  that  of  man ;  from  the  first  the  Egyptians  were  impelled 
to  an  admiring  observation  of  the  former,  by  a  natural  ten- 
dency, as  their  religion  proves;  their  combinations  too  of  va- 
rious animal  figures  are  often  very  happy,  but  often  indeed 
also  in  the  highest  degree  fantastical  and  bizarre. 

3.  The  oolossus  of  the  Ramesseion  (the  so-called  Osymandyeion)  is 
reckoned  from  the  fragments  to  have  been  53  Par.  feet  10  in.  high ;  the 
OsymaDdyas  of  Diodorus  was  about  GO  feet  high.  The  Thebaic  relief  in 
Mhiutoli,  pi.  13.  shows  the  mode  of  transportation. 
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6.  According  to  Diodorus  i,  98.  the  Egyptian  artists  divid  m^  f\s  hu- 
man bodj,  that  is  to  say,  its  length,  into  21^  parts;  wherein  the  length 
of  the  nose  probably  formed  the  unit.  The  breast  generally  broad; 
the  body  narrower  below;  the  neck  short;  the  feet,  particularly  the 
toes,  long;  the  knees  sharply  marked,  and  often  treated  with  especial 
care  and  precision.  The  nose  broad  and  round ;  the  eyes  (which  were 
sometimes  inserted)  prominent ;  the  arch  of  the  forehead  without  sharp- 
ness; the  comers  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  somewhat  turned  up,  the  mo  .th 
broad  and  the  lips  thick ;  the  chin  mostly  rather  small ;  the  ears  long 
and  placed  high.  The  last  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  race,  according  to  T>u- 
reau  de  la  Malle,  Ann.  des  Sciences  Natur.  1832.  Avril.  The  beard  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  artificial  one  fixed  on,  and  the  ties  securing  it  can 
often  be  distinctly  perceived  along  the  cheeks.  With  regard  to  the  hair 
of  the  head,  we  see  a  lock  hanging  out  only  in  Phthas.  Yid.  especially 
the  colossal  granite  head  of  the  Great  Ramses  from  the  Ramesseion,  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Descr.  ii.  pi.  32.  better  in  Ndhden,  Amalthea  ii. 
0.  127.  Specimens  ii,  1.  Hieroglyph,  pi.  10. 

6.  The  principal  deyiations  seem  to  be :  1.  The  softer  forms,  approach- 
ing more  to  the  Grecian  Ideals,  of  many,  especially  smaller  figures  of  later 
times.  2.  The  clumsier  proportions  and  forms  which  are  found  particu- 
larly in  Upper  Nubia.  Women  with  large  bellies  and  hanging  breasts 
(Cailliaud  i.  pL  20.  comp.  Juvenal  xiii,  163).  In  other  cases  more  severe 
design  and  more  sharp  and  laborious  workmanship  are  in  general  indica- 
tions of  higher  antiquity ;  the  sculptures  of  the  later  times  of  the  Pto- 
lemies and  Romans  are  recognisable  by  their  carelessness  and  want  of 
character.  BosseHni  II.  ii.  but  the  greatest  industry  under  the  suc- 
ceeding kings.  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  figures  well  rounded  and  the 
muscles  developed.  Minutoli  Einige  Worte  ueber  die  verschiedenheit  des 
Styls  in  den  Aeg.  Kunstdenkm.  so  wie  ueber  ihre  Aehnlichkeit  und 
scheinbare  Stammverwandtschaft  mit  denen  andrer  Yolkerschaften  B. 
1835.  Heidelb.  Jahrb.  1835.  S.  37  fg. 

7.  Portrait,  Amasis,  Herod,  ii,  182. 

8.  The  principal  dress  of  the  Egyptians  was  woollen  chitons  (fivcviveit 
xetXaoi^iif) ;  in  men  often  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  cloth  thrown 
around  the  loins  (atjiioins  girded  under  the  breast,  Diod.  i,  72).  Although 
▼ery  thin  and  soft,  when  starched  however  they  form  rectilinear  and 
prominent  folds.  The  stripes  of  the  stufif  are  indicated  by  sculpture, 
often  also  by  colours.  Breast^plates  were  a  principal  ornament.  A  close 
fitting  cap,  the  general  national  costume,  is  heightened  and  adorned  in  a 
variety  of  ways  so  as  to  denote  priestly  dignity.  Connected  herewith 
are  the  fittciXuxt  (comp.  Diodor.  i.  47.)  with  dairihs  and  (pvXetKrviQtM  in 
the  inscription  from  Rosetta,  among  these  the  xaxcyr*  as  to  the  form  of 
which  Young  and  Ohampollion  differ.  Denon  pi.  115  gives  30  coef  teres 
iiieroglifphiquu. 

9.  Rams  (but  mostly  with  lion*s  claws  and  tail),  lions,  wild  dogs  or 
\ackals,  all  sorts  of  apes  (xwoxf  ^acXo/),  ibises,  he.  are  most  frequent.  Ex- 
fellent  drawings  of  nearly  all  Egyptian  birds  and  quadrupeds  are  col- 
jiected  in  Rosellini's  Monum.  deir  Eg.  Atlas  i.  Granite  lion,  Specim.  ii,  2. 
— Sphinxes  or  androsphinzes  are  lions  with  human  heads.  The  enor- 
mous one  at  Ghizeh,  which  Caviglia  has  laid  open,  is  hewn  out  of  the 
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rook,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  fore-paws,  between  which  stood  a  small 
temple.  Hieroglyph,  pi.  80.  Other  combinations:  lion-hawks,  lion- 
ur»i  with  wings,  serpent-vultures,  serpents  with  human  legs,  and  the 
like.  While  the  Greeks  for  the  most  part  retained  the  human  head  in 
such  compositions,  the  Egyptians  sacrifioed  it  first. 

1  229.  The  transference  of  the  optical  image  of  the  human 
body  to  a  surface,  the  representation  of  it  in  relief,  was  a  pro* 
blem  in  which  the  Egyptians  were  not  nearly  so  successful  as 

2  in  the  round  statue.  The  striving,  natural  to  art  in  its  in- 
fancy, to  represent  every  portion  of  the  body  in  a  form  as  dis- 
tinct and  intelligible  as  possible,  here  operates  universally  so 

3  as  to  fetter  and  impede.  For  subjects  drawn  from  religion 
there  was  formed  an  almost  typical  manner  of  representing 
the  body  and  its  movements;  more  nature  prevails  in  the 
conception  of  domestic  scenes;  but  when  art  tries  to  depict 
warlike  events  of  great  compass,  the  defects  of  the  artist  are 
rendered  most  manifest  from  the  striving  after  multiplicity  of 
actions  and  gestures;  such  subjects  also  are  more  negligently 

4  handled.  The  reliefs  of  the  Egyptians  are  more  rarely  bas- 
reliefs  properly  so-called,  such  as  are  found  on  stone  tablets 
and  steles,  with  very  slight  elevation  from  the  surface;  more 
commonly  they  are  so-called  koilanaglypJuiy  has^diefs  en  creux, 

6  in  which  the  forms  rise  from  a  depressed  surface.  The  dimly 
handled  relief  then  separates  itself  agreeably  from  the  polished 
surface  around  it,  without  unpleasantly  interrupting  the  archi- 

6  tectonic  impression.  The  sharpness  and  precision  in  the 
workmanship  of  the  figures,  which  are  often  sculptured  toler- 
ably deep,  are  worthy  of  admiration.  However,  they  have 
often  also  been  satisfied  with  engraving  mere  outlines,  espe- 
cially on  external  walla 

2.  Hence  the  breast  in  front  view,  hips  and  legs  in  profile,  also  the 
head  (the  front  view  of  heads  is  often  found  in  hieroglyphics,  also  some- 
times in  freer  representations,  such  as  battle-pieces,  but  extremely  seldom 
in  religious  representations,  see  the  picture  in  MinutoU,  pL  21,  3),  and 
the  eyes  notwithstanding  in  front  view ;  the  shoulders  and  arms  very 

ftngiiUr ;  the  hauds  also  are  very  often  both  right  or  left. 

• 

1  230.  There  was  excellent  workmanship  shown  also  in 
articles  of  terracotta,  partly  vessels,  amon^  which  are  to  be 
reckoned  the  so-called  canobi,  partly  small  figures  of  deities, 
coloured  blue  and  green  in  enamel,  for  the  most  part  very 

2  powerfully  designed,  and  manufactured  in  thousands.  Even 
the  scarabsei  are  oftener  of  burnt  earth  than  stone  (amethyst, 
jasper,  agate,  cornelian,  lapis-lazuli,  and  various  others), 
although  the  glyptic  art  also  was  early  domiciled  even  in 

3  Ethiopia.  Works  of  art  in  metal  were  much  more  rare,  and 
here  the  Egyptians  left  the  chief  inventions  to  the  Greeks^ 

4  whilst  they  preceded  them  in  stone  sculpture.     Painting  on 
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metal  was  an  Egyptian  art,  at  least  in  latei*  Alexandrian 
times ;  and  the  fabrication  of  variegated  glass-ware  flourished 
in  Alexandria,  and  probably  even  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians Carving  on  wood  was  indeed  restricted  in  Egypt  by 
the  scarcity  of  material,  yet  there  were  wooden  images  of  cods 
and  men  in  great  numbers,  of  which  we  can  form  some  idea 
from  the  covei^  of  mummies. 

1.  Egyptian  pots,  Desor.  ii.  pL  87  sqq.  ▼.  pi.  75.  Oanobus  is  properly 
the  actual  appellation  of  a  deity  (§.  220, 3.),  the  Agathodsmon  Knuph  who 
was  lepreBented  as  a  pitcher  for  the  filtering  of  the  Nile-water  (Suidas 
j:  V,)  with  a  human  head.  Henoe  all  similar  pots— very  different  in 
size  and  materials — are  called  eanobL  The  panobi,  with  four  heads  (§• 
232^  3),  along  with  the  mummies,  are  often  filled  with  figures  in  enamel, 
often  also  solid.  There  are  many  such  terracotta  figures,  Descr.  v.  pL  67 
eqq.  Chinese  vases  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  J.  F.  Davis  in  the  An- 
nali  d.  Inst.  ix.  p.  321.  [An  American,  who  lived  long  in  China,  assert- 
ed that  he  immediately  recognised  to  be  Chinese,  certain  vases  of  this  de- 
scription which  he  saw  in  the  house  of  the  English  consul-general  in 
Egypt.  There  are  several  also  in  the  Egyptian  collection  at  Florence. 
Wilkinson  also  thinks  he  has  found  Chinese  smelling-bottles  in  Egyptian 
tombe.    Lepsius,  according  to  report,  declares  this  to  be  a  mistake.] 

2.  The  Egyptians  used  many  signet  rings.  Even  sacrifices  were 
sealed  by  the  sphragistes.  On  the  vcp^etylhe  of  the  Ethiopians,  which 
they  engraved  with  a  sharp  stone,  Herod,  vii,  69.  The  scarabsei  are 
found  along  with  mummies,  on  strings  on  the  breast,  but  more  commonly 
loose  between  the  bandages ;  sometimes  large,  evidently  amulets,  sometimes 
smaller  for  stringing  on  threads,  in  immense  number,  often  with  kings' 
names.  Of  1,700  at  Turin,  there  are  172  with  the  name  of  Thutmosis. 
S.  Quintino's  theory  (Lezioni  int.  a  div.  argom.  d'archeol.  vi.)  that  these 
latter  are  small  coins,  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  Ps.  Plat. 
Eryxias,  p.  400.  Engravings  in  Descr.  v.  pL  79  sqq.  Steinbuchel,  Scara- 
bees  Egypt,  figures  du  Mus^  des  Ant.  de  S.  M.  TEmpereur,  Vienna,  1824. 
Bellermann  &ber  die  ScarabsDen-Qemmen.  B.  1820.  21. — ^Necklaces  also, 
and  other  ornaments  in  enamel,  are  found  not  unfrequently  in  mummies. 
There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  them  in  public  and  private  collections 
in  France  [Italy,  Germany,  HoUand,]  and  England.  Vases,  bottles  of  gold, 
silver,  glass  and  other  materials,  E^dinb.  New  Philos.  Journ.  1838.  Apr. 
Jul.  p.  101,  from  Wilkinson.  [Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
anc.  Eg.  vol.  2.  ch.  7,  p.  342  sq.  2.  ed.  On  art  and  works  of  art  generally, 
voL  3.  ch.  10,  p.  264  sq.] 

3.  There  appear  to  be  no  accounts  of  brazen  statues  in  Egypt ;  Hero* 
dotus  (ii,  172)  mentions  a  golden  one.  The  sacred  gifts  of  gold  and  sil* 
▼er  in  Diodorus  prove  nothing  as  to  statues.  In  collections  from  Egypt 
there  are  often  found  small  bronze  figures  of  gods  and  sacred  animals, 
vrrought  with  sharpness  and  precision.  The  enigmatical  figure  of  Horus  ?, 
standing  on  crocodiles,  and  crushing  together  scorpions  and  wild  animals 
with  his  hands,  is  also  often  to  be  found  in  bronzes  as  well  as  in  stone 
and  terracotta ;  but  it  always  bears  the  look  of  being  of  late  origin.  Small- 
goldea  plates  with  the  eye,  the  urssus,  served  as  amulets. 
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4.  As  to  painting  on  silver  among  the  Egyptians,  Plin.  xxxiiL  46. 
The  pitcher  which  was  found  in  Hungary,  in  October  1831,  near  the  vil- 
kge  of  Egyed  in  the  comitat  of  (Edenburg,  corresponds  accurately  with 
the  vases  mentioned  by  Pliny  (tingit  et  ^gyptus  argentum,  at  in  vasis 
Anubem  suum  speotet,  etc.).  It  consists  of  copper,  entirely  overlaid 
with  silver,  on  which  are  soldered  figures  of  Egyptian  deities  and  cor- 
responding ornaments  of  gold  thread  and  small  plates  of  silver,  while  the 
rest  of  the  ground  is  entirely  coated  with  a  brown  red  lacker,  probably 
the  same  which  Pliny  teaches  how  to  prepare.  An  imperfect  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  by  Bosellini,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  v.  p.  179.  M.  I.  tv.  56 ;  a 
more  accurate  one  by  Jankowich  Mikl6st61,  v.  'A  Magyar  Tud68  T&c- 
sas&g  £vk5ny vei,  T.  L  p.  354,  and  the  three  engravings  by  which  it  is 
accompanied,  for  the  communication  of  which  with  accurate  imitation  of 
the  colours  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Petrowich  firom  Hungary.  Hofr.  Haus- 
mann  communicated  to  me  the  following  observations.  "The  natural 
combination  of  silver,  copper  and  sulphur,  has  quite  different  proportions 
to  what  Pliny  lays  down  for  the  mixture.  Herein  perhaps  lies  the  differ- 
ence of  colour,  which  in  the  former,  indeed,  borders  somewhat  on  the  red- 
dish or  violet,  but  is  not  however  brown  red.  But  the  method  of  prepar- 
ing niello  laid  down  in  Prechtl*s  Technolog.  EncycL  Bd.  5  corresponds 
for  the  most  part  with  Pliny's  account,  only  he  does  not  mention  lead. 
The  work  on  the  Isis  tablet  at  Turin  does  not,  from  what  I  observed,  entire- 
ly agree  with  that  in  the  vase  of  Egyed.  The  Isis  table  consists  of  copper 
with  inlaid  silver  work.  We  distinctly  see  that  the  copper  is  hollowed 
out  and  the  silver  let  in.  Three  rows  of  figures  round  about.  The  out- 
lines given  in  silver  often  very  fine.  I  have  seen  notiiing  of  a  lacker.'* 
[On  Egyptian  niello  see  now  Hausmann  in  the  G5tt.  Anz.  1848.  s.  146 — 
160  of  the  Nachrichten.  Many  of  the  elegant  antique  bronze  figures  in 
Naples  and  elsewhere,  are  finely  inlaid  with  silver.]   Of  a  kindred  descrip- 

.  tion  is  the  tabula  Bembina,  found  at  Rome,  now  at  Turin, — an  enamel 
painting  on  bronze,  the  outlines  inlaid  with  silver,  probably  destined  for 
the  Roman  worship  of  Isis.  In  Montfaucon,  Oaylus  Rec.  T.  vii,  Pignori 
Mensa  Isiaca,  R.  1605.  Lessing's  Fragments  on  the  Isiac  table,  Verm. 
Oesch.  z,  327  ff.  BSttiger  Archseol.  der.  Mahlerei  s.  36.  OberUn  Orbis 
Ant.  p.  267.  On  works  in  glass,  Boudet  sur  Tart  de  la  Yerrerie  n6  en 
Egypte,  M6m.  T.  ii.  p.  17.  Oomp.  Minutoli,  pi.  21. 

5.  See  Herodotus  ii,  130  on  the  concubines  of  Mycerinus,  c.  143.  on 
the  345  high-priests  at  Thebes  in  wooden  colossi,  also  o.  182.  Wooden 
figures  in  the  Osymandeion,  representing  a  judgment  according  to  Diod. 
The  mummy  coffins  are  formed  in  imitation  of  the  images  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  often  with  the  faces  gilt.  Painted  figures,  also  reliefs,  in  wood,  are 
not  rare  in  museums.  All  of  sycamore,  the  high  price  of  which  is  proved 
by  the  careful  gluing  together  of  many  mummy-cases  out  of  smaU  chips. 
On  works  in  ivoiy,  Piod.  i,  46. 


1  231.  Painting  arose  from  the  colouring  of  statues  and  re* 
liefs,  which  practice  again  was  closely  connected  in  Ethiopia 

2  with  the  colouring  of  living  bodiea  It  does  not  change  its 
character  by  transference  to  a  flat  surface,  whether  on  walls  of 
hypogea,  or  upon  and  in  the  mummy  cases,  or  immediately  on 
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the  byssus  coverings  of  the  mummies,  or  in  the  rolls  of  papy- 
rus.   The  colours  were  bound  with  glue  or  wax,  and  laid  on  at  3 
once  upon  the  stone,  the  coating  of  stucco  or,  in  mummy  cases, 
on  a  thin  layer  of  gypsum,  without  regard  to  light  or  shadow, 
without  mixing  or  shading.     The  same  simple  colouring  ma-  4 
terials,  with  some  slight  regard  to  the  local  colours  of  nature, 
are  invariably  applied  in  the  same  manner;   occasionally  a 
symbolic  significance  seems  at  the  same  time  to  be  aimed  at 
But  everywhere  prevails — even  when  mere  pencil-outlines  5 
take  the  place  of  painting — the  precise  sharply  expressed  sys- 
tem of  Eygptian  design. 

1.  According  to  Plin.  xxziii,  36,  the  nobles  and  the  gods  were  among 
the  Ethiopians  painted  with  minium;  according  to  Herodotus  vii,  69, 
the  Ethiopian  warriors  were  painted  half  with  gypsum  and  half  with 
minium. 

S.  The  walls  of  the  hypogea  are  adorned  with  pictures  enclosed  in  a 
frame-like  manner;  as  to  their  style  and  subjects,  see  §.  233,  4.  The 
wooden  sheaths  or  chests  of  the  mummies  are  painted  and  written  with 
religious  subjects,  and  contain  a  ritual  for  the  dead,  like  the  rolls  of 
papyrus  on  other  occasions.  (Hence  where  there  are  wooden  cases  on 
mummies  there  are  no  papyri.)  The  most  complete  representation  is 
given  by  Guigniaut  Rel.  de  TAnt.  pi.  45.  Minutoli,  tf.  36.  37.  Inside  the 
case  there  is  often  found  beneath  the  mummy  a  figure  as  large  as  lifB, 
which  in  later  mummies  of  the  Roman  period  looks  very  like  a  Byzantine 
picture.  Gailliaud  ii.  pi.  66  sqq.  Mummy  of  Pet-Mant-Ioh-Mes  in  the 
Jersey  Museum,  Pettegrew  ArchsDol.  Brit,  xxvii,  p.  263. — ^Minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  painted  mummy  covers  and  cases  at  Munich  are  given  by 
Wagen,  Ilenkschriften  der  Munchner  Acad.  1820.  The  latest  style  of 
painting  on  mummy-covers  is  shown  on  the  Dresden  mummies  which  are 
interesting  on  that  account  (Bekker  August.  T.  i).  Encaustic  painting 
of  the  Egyptians  according  to  Bosellini  11^  ii.  Painted  mummy-rolls 
particularly  in  Denon,  pL  136  sqq.,  Descr.  v.  pi.  44  sqq.  Mid  Catal.  (§. 
216y  3),  Cadet  Oopie  figur6e  d*un  rouleau  de  papyrus  tr.  h,  Thebes  dans 
le8  tomb,  des  Rois  1805. 

4.  Men  reddish  (a  peculiar  flesh-colour),  women  yellowish;  quad- 
rupeds generally  red,  birds  for  the  most  part  green  or  blue,  in  like  man- 
ner water,  hence  also  Ammon.  Blue  was  obtained  by  copper-  and  brown 
by  iron-oxide.  Costaz  sur  la  Peinture  des  Egyptiens,  Mem.  T.  iii.  p.  134. 
Bfittiger  ArcheoL  der  Mahl.  s.  25 — 100.  Creuzer  Oommentationes 
Herodotesa,  p.  385.  John,  Beilagen  zu  Minutoli*s  Beisen  3.  4.  5.  Minu- 
toli's  Abhandlungen  verm.  Inhalts,  zweiter  Oydus,  i.  s.  49.  Baillif  and 
Merim^  in  Passalacqua's  Catalogue,  p.  242.  258. 


B.  BVBJXCTS. 


232.    The  fundamental  idea  clearly  resulting  from  the  new  1 
discoveries  as  to  the  significance  of  E^ptian  works  of  art, 
and  which  must  henceforward  be  adhered  to  as  the  basis,  is 
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this:  the  Elgyptians  were  completely  without  the  Greek  repre- 
sentative impulse  which  constrains  to  represent  what  inwardly 
fills  and  agitates  the  soul,  because  it  is  beautiful  and  exalting. 

2  [§.  233^  6.J  Their  representation  is  invariably  ^ded  by  ex- 
ternal aims;  it  seeks  to  authenticate  particular  events,  actions, 
services;  it  is  altogether  of  an  historical,  monumental  nature^ 
as  it  were,  an  embodied  inscription.  Writing  and  image  are 
here,  so  to  speak,  still  unsevei^  and  concrete;  hence  also  the 
work  of  art  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  hieroglyphic 
characters,  the  import  of  which  is  only  carried  out  and  pre- 

3  sented  bodily  to  the  view  on  a  larger  scale.  The  gods  are  not 
exhibited  by  themselves,  but  only  in  relation  to  their  festival; 
hence  there  are  no  purely  mythological  scenes;  the  design  is 
always  to  declare  the  acts  of  homage  which  the  deity  received 

4  in  a  certain  modification  or  situation.  All  religious  scenes  of 
Egyptian  art  are  definite  acts  of  homage  by  particular  indi- 
viduals, commemorative  monuments  of  the  services  performed 
to  the  deity.    Here  countless  varieties  of  ofierings  and  modes 

5  of  testifying  piety  are  scrupulously  distinguished.  In  like 
manner  life  in  the  infernal  world  is  constantly  represented  as 
the  destiny  of  a  particular  person,  as  the  judgment  upon  him 

6  by  the  tribunal  of  the  dead.  In  fine,  the  presumed  purely 
scientific  representation  of  the  heavens  degenerated  in  later 
times  into  horoscopes  of  individuals. 

3.  On  representations  from  Egyptian  religion  and  worship,  Hirt  Hber 
die  Bildung  der  ^gyptischen  Gottheiten  1821  (from  Grecian  aoeounts). 
ChampoUion's  Panth6on  Egyptien  (from  hieroglyphic  and  other  inacrip- 
tions).  Plates  to  Oreuzer's  Symbolik,  especially  to  Goigniaat's  edition 
of  it  (Religions  de  V Antiquity,  Planches,  L  cah.).  [K.  Sohwenk,  die 
Hythol.  der  jSBgypter  mit  13  lithogr.  Tafeln  1846,  discussed  with  pene- 
trating acumen  and  great  mythological  insight.]  The  coins  of  the  Komi, 
which  extend  from  Trajan  down  to  M.  Aoreliua  as  Caesar,  are  an  impor- 
tant source  of  Egyptian  symbolism,  and  are  also  interesting  on  account 
of  peculiar  combinations.  See  ZoSga  Numi  ^g.  Imper.  R.  1786.  Tochon 
d*Annecy  Rech.  sur  les  M^.  des  Nomes  de  TEgypte.  P.  1822. 4.  Desor.  v. 
pL5a 

The  following  seem  to  be  undoubted  personages  of  Egyptian  artutio 
mythology : 

A.    AMoaa  THB  ao]>& 

I.  Phthas,  the  inscription  in  phonetic  hieroplyphs  Ftahf  in  dose- 
fitting  dress,  with  the  feet  joined  together,  leaning  on  the  platform  con- 
sisting of  four  steps  (which  is  called  r«  Tfrr«(^«  difitiTaet,  and  perhaps  de- 
notes the  four  elements,  Reuvens  Lettres  k  Mr.  Letronne,  i.  p.  28  sq.). 
Also  dwarfish  and  ithyphallio  as  in  the  temple  at  Memphis,  oomp.  TGlken 
in  Minutoli  s.  426.  Likewise  with  a  so^rabeeus  as  a  head*  inscription 
Ptah-Tore  (^et^i,  Reuvens,  ibid.  p.  14).  C^ocephalus,  the  ape,  his  sym- 
bol. II.  AmioN,  inscription  Amn,  with  a  ram*s  or  a  human  head,  and  a 
dcuble  variegated  feather  upon  it^  artificial  beard  and  the  sceptre.    Mo- 
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difications  1.  IthTphallic^  brandishing  the  scourge,  with  dose  feet,  the  in- 
Bcription  Amn,  is  held  to  be  the  Paji -Mskdsb  of  Ghemmifl,  who  haa  not 
yet  been  discovered  in  his  goat  form  mentioned  bj  Herodotus.  S.  As  Am- 
mon-Ghnubis  or  Knuphis  (comp.  T61ken  in  Minutoli  s.  874).  Inscription 
Kef,  Nuf  (with  gutteral  n,  therefore  in  Greek  K¥Qv(pi(f  but  in  composition 
llm9»ov(pig)y  with  goat*8  horns.  Also  in  form  of  a  serpent,  called  by  the 
Oreeks  Agathodsmon.  As  a  Kile-pitcher  in  Ganobus  §.  230, 1.  3.  United 
with  the  sun  as  Amonra,  Amonrasonter.  III.  The  Suir-ooD  called  Be, 
Phre,  with  the  head  of  a  hawk  {U^ux6f>io^^of  Horapollo)  with  the  sun's 
disc,  upon  it  an  urseus.  Mandu  seems  to  be  a  kindred  deit7,-*M«ey)ovX<; 
on  an  inscription  at  Talmis; — ^his  image  is  often  scratched  out.  IV. 
Thott,  the  ibis-headed,  represented  as  gramnuxtem  among  the  gods.  Also 
hawk -headed  according  to  Champollion,  as  Hermes-Trismegistus,  his  em- 
blem the  winged  discus  (Tat).  Y.  Sochus  or  Suchus,  Souk,  with  croco- 
dile head ;  also  denoted  by  a  crocodile  with  tail  curled  round,  on  coins  of 
the  nomos  of  Omboi.  ZoSga  10.  Tochon  d'Ann.  p.  130.  YI.  The  moon- 
QOD,  Pooh  or  Pioh  (p  is  the  article)  with  close  feet,  one  lock  of  hair,  the 
crescent  moon.  Also  as  a  hermaphrodite,  impregnating  the  air.  YII. 
OsiBis,  Ousri,  in  human  shape  with  crook  and  scourge  (see  Macrob.  Sat. 
i.  23)  recognizable  especiallj  by  his  high  hat.  The  eye  a  chief  symbol. 
TIIL  AaoERis,  Horus,  Harpocrates,  Arori,  often  as  a  boy,  with  a  single 
lock  of  hair,  suckled  by  Isis,  sitting  on  a  lotus.  Also  hawk-headed. 
The  hawk  as  a  suckling  of  Isis  is  seen  on  a  basalt  torso  in  the  Borgia 
collection,  full  of  interesting,  but  in  the  highest  degree  fantastic  and 
monstrous  conceptions.  IX  Ahubis,  Anbo,  with  the  head  of  the  wild 
dog  (jackal  ?).  X.  Baaoir,  Babys  or  Seth  (commonly  Typhon),  with  the 
body  of  a  hippopotamus,  the  head  of  a  crocodile,  and  a  sword  in  his  hands. 
ki  the  constellation  of  the  Qreat  Bear  in  the  zodiac  of  Tentyra. 

B.     GODDBSSBB. 

I.  Kkth,  denoted  by  the  vulture.  With  human  head  or  that  of  a 
Tolture  or  lion  (then  with  the  inscription  Ta&et).  Also  as  a  herma- 
phrodite according  to  Horapollo.  Comp.  W.  von  Humboldt  in  the 
Schrifteii  der  BerL  Acad.  1825.  s.  145.  II.  Athob  (*  A^^o^n-i}),  the  goddess 
of  Tentyra,  also  at  Philae,  with  the  head  of  a  cow,  but  iXeo  as  human  with 
a  Yulture  as  head  ornament.  Her  hieroglyphic  name,  a  hawk  in  a  square. 
III.  Isis,  human,  with  cow  horns  and  a  discus  between  them,  often  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  from  Aihor.  The  figure  with  the  feather,  which 
Champollion  formerly  called  Hera-Sate,  is  now  considered  by  him  as  well 
as  T61ken  to  be  Aletheia  or  Truth  (at  Egyptian  judgments  on  the  dead). 
—The  four  genii  of  Amenthes,  the  human-,  the  jackal-,  the  ape-,  and  the 
hawk-headed  often  stand  together  in  mummy-like  forms,  or  as  canobi. 

4.  The  following  are  frequent  scenes  from  the  wobship:  Sacrifices^ 
the  animal  dismembered ;  legs  of  animals,  fowls  with  fruits  and  flowers 
laid  upon  the  sacrificial  table;  censers  held  out  in  artificial  hands;  en- 
tire trains  of  animals  brought  by  the  king  as  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Hi- 
•rogl.  pL  61.  Adorations  of  gods  and  sacred  animals  (for  example,  a 
sacred  cow,  Minutoli,  Tf.  30,  2).  Consecrations  of  Pharaohs  by  sprinkling 
with  sacred  water,  by  placing  sacred  hats  upon  them.  Processions  (such 
as  Appuleius  Met.  zi.  describes  them),  in  which  the  god  is  also  carried 
about  (vehitur  ferculo,  Macrob.  Sat.  i,  23),  in  a  small  temple  (tamto^,  9*6i 
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X^oug),  Buch  as  were  even  brought  in  late  times  from  Phils  to  Nubia 
(Letronne,  Christ,  en  Egjpte,  p.  77).  Especially  the  great  prooession  or 
xttfAcuriu  with  the  ship  of  Ammon  across  to  the  Memnonia  on  the  Libyan 
side  (Pejron,  Mem.  di  Torino  xxzi.  p.  48).  See  the  relief  of  Oamac, 
Descr.  iii.  pL  32.  33,  comp.  that  of  Phils,  i.  pL  11.  Minutoli,  Tf.  20,  &c. 
— ^There  are  often  represented  very  numerous  assemblies  of  the  gods,  as 
Hierogl.  pi.  66.  67. — ^Now  in  these  scenes  the  adoring  and  sacrificing 
individuals  are  conventional  portraits,  and  denote  particular  historical 
personages.  Hence,  for  example,  in  a  temple  at  Little  Diospolis,  dedi- 
cated by  Cleopatra  as  guardian  of  Ptolemy  Y.,  who  was  a  minor,  in  these 
reliefs  the  queen  constantly  goes  before  the  king  (Salt,  Essay,  p.  7). 
These  oblations  do  hot  always  relate  to  the  consecration  of  the  temple, 
but  are  mostly  mere  acts  of  homage  (v^xv^ifcetTet  in  numerous  Egyp- 
tian and  Nubian  inscriptions,  see  Niebuhr  and  Letronne  in  the  appendix 
to  Gau*s  Antiq.  de  la  Nubie),  at  which  for.  sacrifices  and  gifts  sacerdotal 
titles  are  received  (see  particularly  the  inscription  of  Gartasse,  Niebuhr, 
p.  13),  which  are  doubtless  denoted  in  the  representations  by  the  head- 
ornaments  of  those  offering.    See  Heeren  Ideen  ii,  1.  s.  388. 

The  celebrated  relief  of  Camac  appears  to  be  a  mttholoqioal  scene 
(Descr.  iii.  pi.  64,  Hirt,  Tf.  8,  61,  Quigniaut,  pL  32),  where  the  member 
torn  from  Osiris  by  Typhon  is  brought  back  to  him  by  Ammon,  and  Ty- 
phon  is  at  the  same  time  punished  by  Horus  for  the  act ;  but  even  here 
there  is  a  Pharaoh  present  with  offerings.  Comp.  the  representation 
from  PhilsB,  Hierogl  68.  In  like  manner,  when  Isis  is  introduced  suck- 
ling Horus,  when  Horus  or  his  hawk  is  represented  on  the  lotus  flower 
between  the  hostile  Typhon  and  the  protecting  Kneph,  this  certainly 
always  is  because  Isis  is  the  object  of  an  adoration  and  ofiering  as  mo- 
ther, and  Horus  as  being  attacked  and  defended. 

5.  To  the  DESTINY  OF  THE  DEAD  bcloug:  The  embalming  by  Anabis. 
The  conveying  of  the  mummy  to  the  necropolis  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  a  ship  (wooden  models  of  such  ships  in  the  tomb  opened  by 
Passalaoqua,  now  in  Berlin).  Yarious  consecrations  of  mummies,  some- 
times difficult  to  explain.  The  judgment  on  the  dead,  and  the  weighing 
of  their  souls ;  Aroeris  and  Anubis  weigh  the  good  deeds,  Thoy t  marks 
a  number  on  the  year-sceptre  (according  to  Guigniaut),  perhaps  that  of 
the  years  during  which  the  souls  wander;  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  is 
offered  to  Osiris  as  the  ruler  of  the  lower  world  (Petempamentes  in  the 
inscr.  of  Philse) ;  there  are  present  42  or  43  judges  of  the  dead,  who  sit 
armless,  as  in  the  Thebaic  statues  of  judges  (Plut.  de  Is.  10),  as  an  em- 
blem of  truth.  These  scenes  are  on  steles  (the  most  interesting  are  those 
at  Carpentras  with  the  Phoenician  or  Aramseic  inscription  beneath),  on 
the  walls  of  sepulchral  monuments.  Descr.  ii.  pi.  35  and  very  frequent 
especially  on  mummy  wrappers,  Descr.  ii.  pi.  60.  64.  67.  72 ;  Hierogl.  pL 
5 ;  Fundgruben  des  Orients  v.  s.  273 ;  Mai  Oatalogo,  Death  ritual  of  Ne- 
simandu).  Sacrifices  to  the  dead ;  a  sacerdotal  family  brings  oblations 
to  their  dead  father  Ptahmes,  on  a  stele  at  Florence,  Rosellini  Di  un 
basso-rilievo  Egiz.  F.  1826.  The  reliefs  of  the  king^s  tomb  in  Belzoni  in 
particular,  pi.  5.  18  sqq.  represent  how  the  king  at  his  apotheosis  is  re- 
ceived by  the  gods,  embraces  them,  and  receives  gifts.  We  see  in  the 
Ramesseion  how  the  gods  write  the  name  of  Ramses  the  Great  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Persea.    Cailliaud  ii.  pi.  72.  MinutoU,  Tf.  22,  2. 
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6L  The  80-called  astronomical  representations,  according  to  the  au- 
thon  of  the  Descr. — JoUois,  Beyilliers,  Jomard,  Fourier :  the  planisphere 
of  Tentjra,  now  at  Paris  (probably  of  the  time  of  Kero),  the  zodiac  of 
Tentyra  (of  the  time  of  Tiberias),  two  at  Esneh,  one  at  Hermonthis,  one 
at  Thebes.  Kowhere  does  the  zodiac  here  form  a  circle,  always  either  a 
spiral  or  parallels;  so  that  one  sign  always  leads  the  series.  In  the 
mommy  of  Petemenon  from  the  hypogeum  of  a  Hellenizing  family,  at 
Knmah  (see  S.  Qointino  Lezioni  y.  and  Mem*  d.  Ace.  di  Torino  zziz.  p. 
255),  engraved  in  Cailliaad  iL  pL  69,  Capricorn  under  which  Petemenon 
was  bom  (2d  June,  116  a.  p.),  steps  quite  out  from  the  row.  See  Le- 
tronne,  Observations  critiques  et  arch^ologiques  sur  Tobjet  des  repre- 
sentations Zodiacales.  1824.  This  explanation,  however,  cannot  be 
applied  to  another  mummy  of  the  same  family.  Reuvens,  Lettres  ^ 
M.  Letr.  ii,  2.  It  is  evident  that  the  zodiacal  figures  were  origin- 
ally foreign  to  Egyptian  mythology  and  science;  they  are  quite  dis- 
tinct and  different  in  kind  from  the  other  really  native  tracings  of  con- 
stellations. 

233.     A  heroic  mythology,  that  great  lever  of  Greek  art,  1 
was,  according  to  Herodotus,  altogether  wanting  in  Egypt; 
there  gods  and  human  princes  meet  at  the  same  boundary. 
Kings  and  priests  were  from  the  earliest  times  honoured  with  2 
statues  which  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  gods  by  a  general  attribute;  and  the  pylons  and  walls  of  3 
the  palaces,  the  royal  tombs  and  monuments,  perpetuate  on 
countless  sculptures  and  pictures  the  principal  actions  of  the 
public,  military  and  sacerdotal  life  of  the  sovereigns     In  like  4 
manner  the  walls  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  people  everywhere 
give  evidence  of  the  particular  business  and  special  calling  of 
those  who  occupy  them.    Considering  this  close  relation  of  5 
art  to  reality,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Egyptian 
artists,  even  from  a  very  early  period,  endeavoured  to  com- 
municate to  the  representations  of  the  kings  a  kind  of  por- 
trait-resemblance.    In  this  art  the  design  of  preserving  the  6 
memory  of  particular  events  and  circumstances  everywhere 
prevails,  so  much  so  that  even  the  most  minute  details,  the 
number  of  enemies  slain,  of  birds  and  fishes  caught,  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  artistic  representation,  and  it  therefore  supplies 
the  place  of  a  register  on  such  matters. — And  thus,  as  in  all  7 
Egyptian  life,  so  there  was  also  formed  in  the  plastic  art, — 
on  the  basis  of  a  marvellous  intuition  of  nature  and  the  world, 
-which  was  expressed  in  the  religion, — a  cold  and  insipid  in- 
tellectuality wnich  employed  those  strange  symbols,  generated 
by  the  fancy  of  earlier  ages,  as  given  formulas,  in  order  there- 
with to  denote  the  numerous  distinctions  of  an  artificially 
cultivated  civil  condition   and  a  sacerdotal  science;  it  ob- 
tained indeed  thereby  a  great  abundance  of  figured  repre- 
sentations, but  at  the  same  time  remained  far  as  the  poles 
from  that  warmth  and  liveliness  of  contemplation  to  which 
the  real  significance  of  natural  forms  is  revealed,  from  that 
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healthy  medium  between  the  intellectual  and  the  sensible 
from  which  alone  true  art  can  spring. 

2.  Statites  of  the  kings,  particularl j  colossal  ones,  are  more  numeroas 
than  those  of  the  gods.  The  so-called  Memnon,  about  50  feet  high,  hewn 
out  of  a  breccia  resembling  granite  (it  was,  as  it  appears,  merelj  called 
by  the  Greeks  after  the  son  of  Aurora,  on  account  of  the  accidental  ring* 
ing  at  sunrise),  Descr.  ii.  pi.  22.  HierogL  13.  is  Amenophis  the  Second ;  it 
is  the  statue  which  became  early  a  ruin,  and  was  still  half  broken  away 
in  Hadrian's  time  (Juven.  xy,  5),  and  was  not  restored  tiQ  afterwards, 
whereby  the  ringing  of  the  stone  probably  ceased ;  beside  it  stands  the 
more  complete  colossus  of  Ramses  the  Great.  Ck>mp.  Jacobs  on  the 
Memnonia,  Leben  und  Kunst  der  Alters,  iii,  1,  and  on  the  history  of  the 
statue,  especially  Letronne,  La  Statue  yocale  de  Memnon.  P.  1&33.  The 
ringing  stone  which  Wilkinson  found  in  it  was  only  inserted  after  the 
natural  ringing  ceased.  Letronne  in  the  Archiv.  t  die  PhiloL  Leipz.  18d4w 
iii.  s.  254 — 57.  sur  les  moyens  artificiels  employes  pour  produire  la  voiz 
de  Memnon  selon  Mr.  Wilkinson.  L.  supposes  that  the  sounding  stone  is 
a  restored  part.  Wilkinson  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Soa  of  Literature^ 
ii,  2.  p.  451.  See  on  the  numerous  statues  of  Amenophis,  Thutmosis,  and 
Bamses  in  the  Turin  Museum  Ohampollion  Lettres  k  Blacas,  Cost.  Gas- 
sera  I>escr.  dei  Monumenti  Egizii  del  R.  Museo  Egizio.  Tor.  1824.  with 
12  lithographed  plates.  [The  Ramses  the  finest  work  of  Egyptian  art.] 
On  the  yery  antique  colossus  of  Ptah  men  Manduei  (according  to  Cham- 
pollion  Figeac  2272  before  Christ  ?)  also  S.  Quintino  Lezioni  iii  Mem.  d. 
Ace.  di  Torino  zziz.  p.  230.  Lepsius  on  ihe  statues  of  the  mother  of 
Ramses-Sesostris  and  those  of  Amasis.  Mon.  d.  I.  ii,  40.  Annali  ix.  p.  167. 
Besides,  in  later  times  Egypt  erected  such  statues  not  only  in  honour  of 
foreign  kings,  but  also  of  their  distinguished  men,  for  instance  Callima- 
chus  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Tliebaic 
priests  of  Amonrasonter^  at  Turin. 

3.  We  now  find  the  actions  or  the  kutob  on  the  monuments  such  as 
they  were  explained  to  Germanicus,  according  to  Tacitus,  Ann,  ii,  GO : 
Manebant  structis  molibus  littero  ^Bgyptiss,  priorem  opulentiam  com- 
plexes :  jussusque  e  senioribus  saoerdotum,  patrium  sermonem  interpre- 
tari,  referebat :  habitasse  quondam  DCC  milia  estate  mlHtari,  atque  eo 
cum  exercitu  regem  Rhamsen  Libya,  iBthiopia,  Medisque  et  Persia  et 
Bactriano  ac  Scytha  potitum  etc.  Legebantur  et  indicta  gentibus  tri* 
buta,  pondus  argenti  et  auri,  numerus  armorum  equorumque,  et  dona 
templis,  ebur  atque  odoree,  quasque  oopias  fhunenti  et  omnium  utenai- 
lium  qussque  natio  penderet.  Col.  Mure  Sopra  i  popoli  stranieri  intro- 
dotti  nolle  rappr.  storiche  dei  mon.  egiz.  Aimali  d.  I.  yiii  p.  333»  Lahi^ 
BATTLES  of  Ramscs  Meiamun  on  the  palaces  at  Medinet-Abou ;  of  Ram* 
ses  the  Great  at  Camac,  Denon  pi.  133;  also  in  the  Ramesseion  (Descr. 
ii.  pL  32) ;  of  Amenophis  II.  and  Ramses  the  Great  at  Luxor.  The  tak- 
ing of  a  fortress  by  Ramses  the  Great,  on  the  Ramesseion,  Descr.  iL  pL 
31.  Hamilton,  pL  9.  Cailliaud  ii.  pL  73.  Comp.  Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
Polioro6tique  dee  Anciens  ayec  un  Atlas  de  7  {Ranches.  Comsat  ov  ths 
euraaAui,  the  Egyptian  with  the  Hycsos  ?,  Descr.  iii.  pi.  38.  Hamilton, 
pi.  8.  On  the  use  of  waiMshariots,  IiQnutoli  AbhandL  zw.  Cyklus  i.  b.  128. 
SaA-BATVXiaB,  and  generally  battles  <m  land  at  the  same  time^  probably 
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fought  on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  at  Oaniac  and  Medinet-Aboa,  Descr. 
iL  pL  10.  Hamilton,  pL  9.  The  opinion  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Egyptians  in  these  naval  engagements  were  the  Ethiopians  of  Meroe  is 
faYoured  by  the  head-dress,  consisting  apparently  of  feathers  standing 
upright,  in  which  I  think  I  recognise  what  Lucian,  De  salt.  18,  states 
regarding  the  Ethiopians,  viz.  that  they  employ  their  head  as  a  quiver, 
inasmuch  as  they  bind  their  arrows  around  it  in  the  forms  of  rays.  See, 
however,  Bosellini.  Tbiumph  of  the  conqueror  changing  into  a  sacred 
procession  of  Ammon-Mendes,  in  which  the  king  also  appears  as  first 
husbandman,  in  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  Medinet-Abou,  Descr.  ii.  pi.  11. 
The  heaping  up  of  the  severed  hands  before  the  triumphal  car  of  the  king, 
in  order  to  count  the  dead,  Descr.  ii.  pi.  12.  Hamilton,  pi.  8.  Processions 
of  prisoners  before  the  triumphal  cars  of  the  king,  in  the  paku^  at  Me- 
dinet-Abou in  the  Bamesseion,  Descr.  ii.  pL  12.  HierogL  15.  The  present- 
ing of  the  Ethiopian  spoils  before  the  throne  of  Ramses  the  Great  in  the 
monument  in  the  rocks  at  Talmis,  Gau,  tf.  14. 15.  Embassies  of  the  sub- 
jugated nations  (Negroes,  labyans,  Syrians?)  to  the  king  in  very  charao- 
teristio  representation,  in  the  royal  tomb  of  Akencheres,  Belzoni,  pL  6.  7. 
8.  Minutoli  Nachtr.  Tf.  3.  Executions  or  sacrifices  (t)  of  black  men  in 
the  royal  sepulchres,  Descr.  ii.  pL  86.  The  king  seizing  by  the  hair-tuft 
and  putting  to  death  (sacrificing,  executing?)  many  persons,  sometimes 
evidently  not  Egyptians,  occasionally  also  women,  in  numerous  sculp- 
tures. In  like  manner  the  queen  in  Meroe,  Cailliaud  i.  pL  46.  Mon.  dell* 
Egitto  e  delle  Nubie  disegnati  dalla  spedizione  scientifico  letter.  Tosca- 
nica,  distrib.  in  ordine  di  materie,  interpretati  ed  illustr.  dal  Dott.  Ippol. 
Bosellini  P.  iL  mon.  civili  T.  L  1834. 

4.  PsivATs  Li?B  is  principally  represented  in  the  catacombs,  especially 
at  Eleithyia*  (Costaz,  M^m.  T.  L  p.  49) ;  scenes  of  husbandry,  ploughing, 
reaping  com,  reaping  a  nelumbo  field,  gathering  and  pressing  the  grapes, 
pressing  olives,  beating  hemp,  Descr.  i.  pL  68 — 71.  ii.  pi.  90.  v.  pL  17. 
18.  Hamilton,  pL  23.  oomp.  Mongez  Sur  les  Instrumens  d'agric.  chez 
fes  anciens,  M6m.  de  I'Inst.  Boy.  T.  ii.  p.  616.  iiL  p.  1.  A  shepherd 
oovnting  his  cattle,  in  the  catacombs  of  Memphis,  Cailliaud  ii.  pL  73. 
Weaving  (Minntdi,  pL  24.  2).  Navigation  (Descr.  i.  pi.  68  sqq.  Hamilt. 
23).  Trade  and  commerce,  weighing  goods  and  the  like.  Weapon  and 
wrestling  exenuses  (Descr.  iv.  pL  66.  uncertain  of  what  time).  Banquets 
dancing  and  music  (splendidly  decorated  instruments  in  the  so-called 
grotto  of  the  harp  (Descr.  iL  pL  91).  The  most  interesting  representa- 
tion is  that  of  the  king's  recreations  in  the  chase,  duck-catching  (hawk- 
ing 1),  and  fishing,  from  the  hypogsea  at  Eumah.  Here  also  everything 
killed  is  inmiediately  registered^  Cailliaud  ii,  74.  75.  Lion-chase  of  the 
long,  Descr.  ii.  pL  9.  Hamilton,  pi  8.  [Wilkinson  \.  230.  B.  3.] 

0.  An  ioonography  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Ameno- 
-^his  I.  in  Bosellini*s  Monum.  dell*  Eg.,  Atlas  i.  Some  doubt,  however,  is 
taised  by  the  circumstance  that  these  portraits  cease  precisely  at  the 
time  when  they  could  be  verified  by  comparison.  For  in  the  Ptolemies 
ftere  is  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  Greek  coins  observable,  in  the 
omperors  none  whatever,  even  according  to  BosellinL  Comp.  BoselL  L  p. 
461  sqq.  The  Sesostris  especially  tv.  vi.  £  22  does  not  resemble  the 
vooDg  Memnon  of  the  British  Museum.    In  opposition  to  Boaellini's 
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Iconogr.  See  R.  Rochette  Joum.  des.  Sav.  1834.  p.  457.  6S1.  Boflelliiti 
P.  I.  T.  1.  2.  Mon.  Storici  1832.  33.  Inyestigations  on  Chronology  and 
HktoTj.  Heads  of  Amenophis  I.^  the  first  of  the  18th  dynasty  down  to 
the  Ptolemies. 


*^»^^^^^^^M^^N^^W^^^'^/S^^^^^^^W^»N^V^/^^^^^^W^F^» 


II.    THE  SYRIAN  RACES. 


234.  The  Syrian  or  so-called  Semitic  nations,  who  in- 
habited the  whole  of  Anterior  Asia,  between  the  Halys  and 
the  Tigris,  Armenia  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  who,  in  like  man- 
ner with  the  Egyptians,  exhibited  certain  fundamental  fea- 
tures of  the  national  character  in  their  religion,  constitution, 
and  customs,  produced^  particularly  in  two  races,  works  of  art 
of  a  peculiar  description,  of  which  we  still  possess  some  accu- 
rate knowledge, — in  Babylon  and  in  Phoenicia.  On  them  Asia 
Minor  appears  to  have  been  dependent ;  for,  inhabited  in  one 
half  of  its  extent  by  Semites,  it  also  in  the  other,  through  the 
immemorial  sovereignty  of  Assyria  over  Lydia^  adopted  the 
earlj  developed  civilization  of  that  race. 


A.    BABTLONIANS. 
1.  AB0HITBCT0NI08. 


1  235.  The  Babylonians,  like  other  nations  of  this  region, 
collected  together  by  an  internal  impulse  into  lai^e  masses, — 
a  circumstance  wherewith  is  connected  the  development  of  a 
stem  monarchy, — ^and  compelled  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
situation  of  their  flat  river-country,  to  adopt  architectural  de- 

2  fences,  undertook  great  works  even  in  the  earliest  ages;  on 
these  little  wood  (almost  only  palm-trees)  and  stone  (which 
must  be  brought  all  the  wayirom  Armenia)  could  be  employed 

3  as  materials;  on  the  contrary,  bricks  of  a  most  excellent  qua- 
lity were  manufactured  from  the  finer  clay  of  the  soiL  These 
were  dried  in  the  sun  for  the  interior  portions  of  the  build- 
ings, and  burnt  for  the  exterior;  they  were  then  united  by 
asphalt  (which  was  brought  from  Is  (now  Hit)  on  the  Eu- 
phrates) and  gypsum,  with  intervening  layers  of  reeds,  into 

4  a  firmly  cohering  mass.  But,  alas!  this  very  choice  of  mate- 
rials,— ^particularly  as  new  cities  of  great  size,  especially  the 
stupendous  Seleucia  which  was  founded  for  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  here  sought  wherewith  to  build, — has  produced  this 
effect  that  it  has  hitherto  been  quite  impossible  to  recognise 
the  precise  forms  of  Babylonian  architecture  amid  the  con- 
fused heaps  of  ruins. 
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1.  GanaU  of  the  Euphrates ;  embankments  along  the  river ;  lakes  for 
reUeving  the  river  enclosed  with  stone  walls ;  sluices  on  the  canal  Palla- 
copas. 

&  Onlj  the  large  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon  consisted  of 
square  blocks  of  stone  (according  to  Herod,  i,  186.  Diodor.  ii,  8.  Ourtius 
V,  4),  which  were  bound  together  with  iron  cramps  and  lead,  and  formed 
pillars  with  acute  angles  against  the  stream.  Over  these  were  laid  beams 
of  palm-tree,  cedar  and  cypress,  which  could  be  speedily  removed. — The 
&balous  tunnel  indeed  is  described  by  Diodorus  as  a  vault  composed  of 
bricks  with  a  great  quantity  of  asphalt ;  but  according  to  Rich  and  Por- 
ter there  is  no  trace  of  vaulting  among  the  ruins. 

Genesis  ii,  3.  More  minute  details  Herod,  i,  179.  Ctesias  in  Diod.  ii,  7. 
10.  Berosus  in  Josephus  against  Apion  i,  19.  comp.  also  Phlegon  De 
mnlieribus,  Gdttinger  Bibl.  St.  vi.  Ined.  p.  10.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Birds,  , 
558.  The  ruins  of  Nineveh  of  the  same  kind  of  bricks  as  those  of  Baby- 
Ion,  A.  J.  Rich,  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan  and  of  the  site  of 
Ancient  Nineveh,  ii.  voL  1836.  8vo. 

236.    The  Babylonian  architectural  works  are  divided  into  1 
two  classea    First,  The  earlier  structures,  those  of  the  first 
dynasties.     To  these  belonged  the  buildings  on  the  west  side,  2 
where  old  Babylon  was  spread  out  into  streets  of  immense 
length  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  where  the  elder 
palace  of  the  kings  can  still  be  recognised  in  a  mound  of 
bricks,  and  where  also  stood  the  great  temple  of  Baal, — ^the 
tower  at  Babel, — which  we  can  recognise  with  certainty  in  Birs 
Nimrod  by  its  magnitude  and  terraced  construction.    Secondly,  3 
The  works  of  the  Chaldean  princes  (beginning  from  627  years 
before  Christ)  especially  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  added  to 
the  ancient  city,  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  a  new  one 
on  the  east  of  the  stream  for  the  defence  of  this  side,  sur- 
rounded both  with  several  lines  of  fortification,  and  adorned  4 
the  new  city  especially  with  magnificent  works,  of  which  an 
imitation  of  a  Persian  pleasure-ground  {paradeisos)  is  best  5 
known  to  u& 

2.  Birs  Nimrod,  about  sieven  English  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  and 
yet  aooording  to  Herodotus  and  Diodoras  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 
Below,  an  immense  /s^oy,  1,200  feet  square,  but  which  however  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  connected  building ;  in  the  middle  of  it  the  temple  ~ 
of  Baal  with  the  golden  statue,  enclosed  by  a  round  tower  which  was 
GOO  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  arose  in  eight  terraces.  In  the 
uppermost  story  the  most  sacred  temple,  without  image,  only  with  a 
golden  table  and  a  couch  for  the  god.  Herod,  i,  181  sqq.  The  tower  was 
GOO  feet  high  according  to  Strabo. 

3.  We  decidedly  prefer  the  accounts  of  Berosus  preserved  by  Josephus 
of  the  origin  of  tiiese  structures,  as  they  were  derived  from  archives 
(Berosi  quae  supersunt,  ed.  Richter  p.  65),  and  can  even  perhaps  bo  re- 
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eondled  with  Herodotus,  to  the  fables  in  Ctesias  and  Diodoms,  which 
partljr  rest  on  the  popular  appellation  of  "  Semiramis*  Works  *^  giyen  to  all 
great  structures  in  the  East.  Heeren  has  shown  how  perfectly  Beroso^ 
statements  agree  with  the  existing  remains.    Ideen  i,  2.  s.  178  ffl 

4.  On  the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  builders,  size  and  so  forth,  see  the 
commentators  to  Died,  ii,  7.,  especially  Tzetzes  ChiL  ix,  568. 

5.  According  to  Berosus,  Nebuchadnezzar  built  this  artificial  parfr- 
deisos  for  his  Median  spouse  Amuhia  (Nitocris?  oomp.  Kiebuhr  ELleine 
Schriften,  s.  208  f.).  A  very  accurate  plan  may  be  made  of  it  from  Died. 
ii,  10 ;  Strabo  xyi.  p.  738,  who  speaks  of  vaults,  is  not  so  exact.  The 
entire  building  measured  400  feet  square,  and  consisted  of  paraUel  biick 
walls  22  feet  thick  and  separated  by  passages  {rv^tyyti)  of  10  feet.  (In 
Curtius  V,  6.  read :  quippe  xx.  pedes  lati  parietes  sustinent,  xL  pedum 
intervallo  distantes;  for  there  eould  be  only  13  walls  and  12  syringes.) 
Across  these  lay  stone  beams  16  feet  long  (for  8  X  16  s=  22  +  10) ;  then 
4  layers,  viz.  reeds  in  asphalt,  bricks  in  gypsum,  lead,  and  garden  earth ; 
the  lower  of  which  were  designed  to  prevent  the  water  from  getting 
through  and  the  walls  from  being  burst  by  the  force  of  the  v^petatioa. 
The  highest  terrace,  50  feet  in  height,  was  nearest  to  the  Euphrates ;  in 
the  first  syrinx  there  was  a  pumping  apparatus.  We  still  see  in  the 
he^>s  of  ruins  called  el  Ehasr  parallel  walls  and  passages  between  then^ 
with  blocks  of  sandstone  laid  across. 

Ruins  of  Babylon.  Sources:  Kiebuhr  Reisebeschreibung  nach  Anr 
bien  ii.  s.  290.  Maurice  Rich,  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  in  Yon 
Hammer's  Fundgruben  Bd.  iii,  and  afterwards  separately  at  L.  8vo.  By 
the  same :  Observations  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon.  L.  1816,  and  On  the 
T<^>ography  of  ancient  Babylon  in  the  ArchceoL  Brit,  xviii,  243.  Capt. 
Keppd's  Travels  from  India  to  England,  see  Kunstblstt  1827.  NT.  43. 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia  Y.  iL  pL 
69—76.  Treatises:  Rennel's  Geogr.  System  <^  Herodotus.  Ste  Cn^ 
Sur  les  Ruines  de  Bab.,  M6m.  de  TAoo.  des  Insor.  xlviii.  p.  1.  Beauchamp^ 
M6m.  sur  lee  Antiquitis  Babyloniennes,  JoumaL  des  Sar.  1790.  p.  797  sq<|^ 
Heeren  Ideen  i,  2.  s.  157  £  with  a  plan. 


2.    THB  PLASTIC  ABT. 


1  297.  The  plasiie  art  displayed  itself  partly  in  reUefs  which 
were  impressed  on  the  still  unbumt  bricks,  and  covered  with 

2  a  coat  of  coloured  varnish;  partly  in  statues  of  the  gods  and 
colossi,  which  consisted  of  a  kernel  of  wood  which  was  over- 
laid with  beaten  metal,  either  gold  or  silver  (comp.  §.  71. 84X 
and  to  which  were  attached,  in  order  to  heighten  their  splen* 

3  dour,  attributes  composed  of  precious  stones ;  costly  draperies 
also,  in  the  manufacture  and  dveing  of  which  the  Babylonians 
were  particularly  distinguished,  served  these  statues  as  a  de- 
coration which  aazzled  uie  eye,  and  by  the  wondei^  figures 
upon  them  gave  employment  to  the  fancy. 


BABYLONIAN  IDOLS.  Ul 

L  Of  the  idiefii  on  the  inneTmost  and  second  wall  of  the  western 
palace  of  the  kings,  which  represented  all  manner  of  animalB  and  royal 
chases,  Diodorus  says:  'Ev  iftdif  irt  r*i(  ^xhdots  Zitrtrv^ttro  dn^/ce  cr«»jr* 
rt^xTci  rj!  tup  x^ctfiaruv  (pthtntx^ie^  rqy  »Kifiutt¥  A^ofAifMVfAtPtt,  Oomp. 
Hezekiel  4, 1.  also  the  painted  Chaldeans  with  particoloured  coats  and 
hats,  Hezekiel  13, 14,  were  works  of  this  sort.  We  stiU  find  at  Babylon 
bricks  with  cuneiform  characters  on  the  under,  and  figures  of  y-nim^liy 
stamped  on  the  fore-side. 

2.  See  Herodot.  i,  183.  on  the  image  of  Belus,  with  table,  throne  and 
footstool  of  gold  (800  talents),  and  another  golden  statue  12  cubits  high, 
but  which  the  historian  did  not  see.  Diodorus  (ii,  9)  is  more  fabulous 
on  the  golden,  embossed  images  of  Zeus,  Hera  and  Bhea ;  therewith  a 
sceptre  composed  of  precious  stones,  ^»$«T^y  AidoxoXXirroir.  (Thus  Milto 
dedicated  in  Asia,  besides  a  golden  Yenus-Mylitta,  a  iFihttA^  X/doxoXXirro^, 
£lian  Y.  H.  zii,  1.)  On  the  making  of  images,  particularly  the  Epistle 
of  Jeremias  i,  7 :  */km9»  yd^  ainat  wrl  Ketrfiufffihin  vxo  rixrovog  (Berosus* 
lingua  inaurata  at  Athens,  Plin.  vii,  37),  tturet  It  vs^ix^va  kuI  irt^ti^yv^a 
— «»f  Sffin^  Tet^Bh^  (ptTiOMfffca  ^Mftfiiitome  j^vUp  xMTXffKtvu^own  ars- 
^Mvs  rrl  rdg  xA^tt'hJii  re»¥  ^iiiw  etvrtiv,  and  SO  forth,  especially  v.  64.  56. 
57.  Comp.  Daniel  3.  ^at^Mxi^t  according  to  Berosus  in  Hesychius,  the 
MooiAifr^ta  of  the  Babylonian  Hera.  On  brazen  statues  of  ancient  kings 
at  Babylon,  Diodorus  ii,  8.  Stone  images  are  only  to  be  found  in  Daniel 
5, 4.  23.    Comp.  Munter,  Bel.  der  Babylonier,  s.  59  ff. 

3.  On  Babylonian  stufis  and  tapestries  embroidered  with  fimtastio 
animals  (Xaat  rs^esrahm  Philostr.  Imagg.  ii,  32.  comp.  ii,  5).  Bdttiger  Ya- 
sengemalde  I,  iii.  s.  105  sqq.  Heeren  i,  2.  s.  205.  Munter,  s.  64.  Those 
of  Media  and  Persia  were  certainly  nothing  more  than  imitations ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  197  b.  praises  them  for  beautiful  and  correct  design  in  the 
figures.  Such  fiet^^i^p  u<peuifA»r»  brought  to  Greece  r^wyt)iei(povs  and 
iTToXixr^ipaif  (Aristoph.)  and  ftti6^^»s  ^Srug  (Eurip.  Ion  1176),  and 
had  inflnence  especially  on  Etruscan  art  (§.  178,  3).  These  imaginary 
»»™ft%  were  certainly  in  part  imitations  of  those  represented  in  the 
temple  of  Baal,  described  by  Berosus^  p.  49. 

238.     We  have  not  yet  more  than  a  few  remains  of  stone  i 
sculptures  to  give  ns  a  notion  of  the  style  of  art  among  the 
Babylonians,  but  we  have  in  greater  number  their  engraved  2 
stones  (every  Babylonian,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  a  signet), 
especially  the  cylinders  mostly  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon  (chiefly  at  Borsippa  where  a  famous  Chaldean  school 
existed  even  to  a  late  period),  and  consisting  of  hard  and 
precious  stones  (chalcedony,  haematite,  agate) ;  although  Uie  3 
use  of  these  was  transplwted  from  the  Chaldeans  to  the 
Magi,  from  the  religion  of  Baal  to  the  worship  of  Ormuzd» 
yet  they  might  chiefly  be  deduced  and  explained  from  Baby- 
lonian customs  and  usages.    We  can  even  yet  recognise  con-  i 
jecturally  some  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  loabylonian  creed, 
which  is  however  too  little  known  to  us  in  its  internal  con- 
nexion, to  attempt  detailed  ezplanationa    The  workmanship  $ 
of  these  cylinders  is  of  very  various  merit;  often  consisting 
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almost  entirely  of  romid  cayitiea,  sometimes  yerj  careful  and 
el^ant;  the  style  of  design  on  the  whole  agrees  very  much 
with  the  monuments  of  Persepolia 

1.  See  M&nter,  ibid.  a.  03.  on  a  granite  lion  from  the  rains  of  Babylon. 
The  block  of  gray  granite  oommunicated  by  Rich,  Fondgruben  iiL  a  199. 
Tf.  ii,  1,  and  the  marble  block  J  J  foot  long  (in  the  Parisian  cabinet) 
which  was  found  at  Tak-khesra  on  the  Tigris,  with  figures  of  animals, 
altars  and  stars,  perhaps  from  Chaldean  astrology,  are  of  especial  impor- 
tance. Millin  M.  I.  i.  p.  58.  pi.  8.  9.  Hager  lUustrazione  di  uno  zodiaoo 
orieatale.  Mil.  1^11.  Munter,  S.  102.  Tf.  a 

2.  Engravings  and  descriptions  of  cylinders  and  Babylonian  signet- 
stones  in  Caylus*  Recueil ;  in  Herder's  Yorwelt,  Sammtliche  Werke,  pub. 
by  Cotta  L  8. 346 ;  in  Tassie  CataL  de  Pierres  gray.  pL  9—11 ;  in  the  Fund- 
gruben  iii.  a  199.  Tf.  2.  iv.  &  86  T£  S.  156  Tf. ;  in  Ousely's  Travels  L  pL 
21.  iii.  pL  59 ;  Porter,  ibid.  pL  79. 80 ;  Dubois  Pierres  Grav.  Bgypt.  et  Per- 
sannes ;  Dorow's  MorgenL  Alterthumer  H.  1.  T.  1 ;  J.  Landseer's  Sabse- 
an  Researches.  L.  1823 ;  Quigniaut,  pL  21 — ^24.  For  the  explanation, 
besides  Grotefend  (§.  248,  4),  Munter,  S.  95. 135.  On  cylinders  of  terra- 
cotta with  cuneiform  characters,  the  Same,  S.  94. 

3.  If  the  cylinders  are  amulets,  a  theory  which  is  supported  by  their 
nniversal  perforation,  they  are  certainly  connected  with  the  belief  in  the 
wonderful  virtues  of  stones  which  Pliny  xxxvi,  34.  xxzyii,  14  sqq.  attri- 
butes to  the  Magi  (comp.  the  Orphean  Aj^ikA  691),  quoting  at  the  same 
time  writings  of  Zoroaster,  but  sJso  of  the  Babylonian  Zaohalias  on  the 
subject.  Even  the  names  of  the  stones ;  Belus-eye  (Pliny  xxzvii,  55), 
Belus-stone  (also  Eumithres,  superstitionibus  grata,  ibid.  58),  Adadun- 
ephros  (ejusdem  oculus  ac  digitus  dei :  et  hie  oolitur  a  Syris,  ibid.  71 ; 
the  deity  Adad,  Macrob.  i,  23)  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  belief  was 
especially  established  in  Assyria.  Inscriptions  and  images  on  stones 
were  also  in  request  among  the  Magi,  Pliny  xxxvii,  40,  who  ascribes  this 
use  of  amulets  to  the  whole  East,  xxzvii,  37. 

4.  Baal  with  the  tiara  or  kidaris  (comp.  as  to  this  head-dress,  Hoeck 
Yet  MedisB  Mon.  p.  42)  and  a  crown  of  rays,  a  garland  in  his  hand, 
on  a  throne  with  a  footstool.  Miinter,  Tf.  1,  3.  Mtlitta  (Astarte)  with 
her  feet  on  a  lion  (Macrob.  Sat.  i,  23),  dogs  on  the  throne,  weapons  rising 
above  her  shoulders,  Munter  1,  5.  ATEaoATis  beseeching  Baal  to  spare 
her  fishes  (t),  on  the  cylinder  in  Munter  1,  8.  comp.  Lucian  Dea  Syria  47. 
Sandoh  (Hercules)  standing  on  a  horned  lion  (as  on  coins  ol^Farshish  on 
which  this  Assyrian  god  is  represented  on  his  roffta,  see  Kiebuhr*s  Rhein. 
Mus.  Bd.  iii  s.  22.  comp.  Yisoonti  PioCl.  ii.  p.  107)  on  a  cylinder  in  Her- 
der, Tf.  1.  MoNSTEBS  such  ss  BoroBus  describes,  Mtinter  2, 15.  la  19. 
and  elsewhere.  We  recognise,  for  instance,  the  four- winged  men  on  the 
Dorow  cylinder. 
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BL    PHOBNIOIAN  Ain>  FBIGHBOVBIKa  TBIBB& 
1.    ABOHITEOTOinCB. 

239.    The  active  and  industrious  people  of  FhoBnicia  eyi-  1 
dently  cared  less  for  colossal  magnitude  and  indestructibility 
in  their  architectural  undertakings  than  for  splendid  decora- 
tioD.    Their  temples  appear  to  have  been  small^  for  instance  2 
that  of  Astarte  at  Faphos  in  Cyprus.    Their  pecuUar  con-  3 
struction  can  perhaps  be  best  judged  from  the  temple  of  Je- 
hovah at  Jerusalem,  on  which  Phoenician  art  evidently  exer- 
cised greater  influence  than  the  Egyptian,  which  was  more  re- 
mote.   Everywhere — on  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  old  ta-  4 
bemacle,  and  in  the  temple  of  Solomon — we  find  the  practice, 
which  was  characteristic  of  these  people,  of  covering  wooden- 
walls,  or  wainscot  on  stone-walls,  with  gold-sheeting.     It  was  5 
also  customary  among  the  Syrian  races  to  use  ivory  for  de- 
corating architectural  mouldings  as  well  as  thrones  and  other 
nicies:  this  luxury  early  diffused  itself  over  Asia  Minor 
towards  the  west  (§.  47.  56.). 

2.  Principal  Phoenician  temples :  those  of  Melkarth  at  Tyre  and  Gades, 
^d  of  Astarte  on  the  acropolis  of  Carthage,  The  first,  together  with 
those  of  Zeus  Olympius  (Bel-Samen)  and  Astarte  were  said  to  have  been 
built  by  king  Hiram,  who  hewed  down  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  for  that 
purpose ;  he  is  also  said  to  have  placed  golden  columns  in  them.  Dius 
And  Menandrus  in  Josephus  against  Apion,  i,  17. 18.  However  we  have 
no  exact  knowledge  of  any  of  them ;  on  Uie  other  hand,  the  temple  at 
l^phos  is  in  some  measure  known  from  ruins  (described  by  Ali-Bey  and 
Von  Hammer)  and  impressions  on  coins  and  gems.  See  Qemmse  astri- 
fersB,  i,  16.  77.  76,  also  the  representation  of  Paphos,  Pitt,  di  ErcoL  iii, 
^2.  Lenz  Die  G6ttin  von  Paphos.  1808.  Munter  Der  Tempel  der  himm- 
hschen  G6ttin  von  Paphos ;  second  supplement  to  the  Rel.  der  Kartha- 
ger.  The  court  of  the  temple  was  150  X  100  paces ;  divided  into  two 
halves,  in.  one  of  which  the  small  temple  was  placed.  Two  pillars  or  obe« 
hsks  stood  in  front  of  it,  connected  by  a  chain.  A  semi-circular  balus- 
trade surrounded  a  fore-court  (a  dove-preserve).  The  central  portion 
rose  considerably  higher  than  the  side-porticoes.  In  the  adytum  stood 
the  goddess  as  a  pointed  column  surrounded  by  candelabra.  On  a  very 
^cicnt  temple  of  Apollo  built  of  cedar  at  Utica,  Plin.  xvi.  79.  Temple 
of  Byblos  with  meta  therein,  colossal.  Mionnet  Suppl.  viiL  pi.  17,  2. 
Meta  of  Byblos,  R.  Rochette  Mon.  in6d.  p.  410  Yign.  Temple  on  Mount 
Claritan  Mionnet  Suppl.  viii.  pi.  18,  2. 

3.  The  temple  on  Moriah  occupied  the  place  of  the  old  pastoral  tem- 
ple, constructed  of  moveable  board -walls  with  a  canopy  of  tapestry, 
which  enclosed  the  ark  of  the  covenant  with  its  cherubim. — Huge  sub- 
structions filled  up  a  valley  to  the'  depth  of  600  feet.  The  temple  proper 
was  60  cubits  in  length  (20  of  this  for  the  choir),  20  broad  without  the 
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ohamben^  90  high.  The  Btone  walls  were  thinner  towaxds  the  top  as  in 
Egypt,  next  to  them  were  rows  of  small  chamhers  in  three  stories  with 
windows,  for  varioos  purposes.  Before  the  entrance  there  was  a  tower- 
like building  (IJlam)  in  like  manner  as  at  Paphos,  20  cubits  broad,  lO 
thick,  120  (?)  high,  and  in  front  of  them  two  strong  columns  of  brass  40 
cubits  high  ( Jachin  and  Boaz)  with  finely  ornamented  capitals  which 
had  nothing  to  support.  These  were  wrought  by  Hiram  Abif  of  Tyre. 
The  roof  and  the  inner  walls  of  the  temple  and  choir  (Dabir)  were  of 
cedar  with  carved  cherubim,  palms  and  garlands,  the  workmanship  of 
which  was  seen  through  the  thin  coating  of  gold.  [Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  vii, 
3, 1.  R.  Rochette  Peint.  In6d.  p.  92, 133.]  A  double  court  in  front  for 
the  priests  and  the  people,  to  which  Herod  first  added  (§.  190, 1,  ii)  the 
outer,  third  court  for  the  Qentiles.  There  is  nothing  said  of  porticoes  in 
the  strict  sense,  in  the  olf  temple ;  however,  there  were  in  Solomon's 
palace  three  porticoes,  each  with  16  columns.— See  the  literature  in  Fa- 
bricius*  Bibliogr.  Ant.  p.  388.  and  in  Beck's  Grundriss,  s.  30.  Ugolim 
Thes.Antiq.  Hebr.ix— xi.  Hirt  Per  Tempel  Salomons.  B.  1809.  DeWette 
Hebr.  J&dische  Archsdologie,  §.  224.  225.  Kunstblatt  1831.  St  74  ff.  On 
the  2d  temple  of  Jerusalem,  Stieglitz  Beitr.  s.  63.  especially  after  Meyer 
and  Griineisen.  Temple  of  Samaria,  Mionnet  SuppL  viii.  pL  18,  2.  [W. 
Kraft  Topographic  von  Jerusalem.  1846.  S.  52  ff.  98  ff] 

6.  See  Kings  i,  22,  39  on  AhaVs  ivory  house  (comp.  Amos  3,  15). 
Ibid.  10,  18  on  Solomon^s  d^M^  x^^'^'^^'^^f  inth.  lions  at  both  arms 
(as  in  Egypt)  and  on  the  sides  of  the  six  steps.  Of  Tyre  Hezekiel  (27, 
6)  says,  according  to  the  Septuagint :  rd  h^a  vw  imnoeut  IS  f xi^furro^. 


2.    THB  PLASTIC  A&T. 


1  240.  The  same  taste  pervaded  the  plastic  art  If  we  do 
not  take  into  account  the  ancient  Baetylian  images  of  the 
simplest  idol-worship,  stone  images  were  evidently  extremely 

2  rare.  On  the  contrary,  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites,  like 
the  kindred  Babylonians,  had  usually  images  of  wood  on  which 
was  fastened  an  iron  sheeting  of  metal,  for  which  species  of 
work  there  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  a  very  regular  and 

3  careful  system  of  technics.  On  the  other  hand,  cast  statues 
cannot  with  certainty  be  pointed  out,  although  the  process  of 
giving  a  determinate  form  to  masses  of  metal  in  earthen 
moulds  was  not    altogether   unknown  to  the   Phoenicians. 

4  Vases  also  of  elegant,  often  colossal,  form  were  here  manufac- 
6  tured  in  great  numbers.     With  working  in  precious  metals 

was  also  united  in  the  same  individuals  the  art  of  engraving 
and  enchasing  precious  stones,  as  well  as  weaving  garments 
6  and  curtains  (which  were  often  also  adorned  with  designs  in  a 
variety  of  colours).  Their  native  glass  likewise  was  employ- 
ed in  adorning  walls  and  roofs  with  variegated  splendour. 
Everywhere  a  love  of  ornament  and  magnificence,  which, 
however,  often  rather  obstructed  a  genuine  taste  for  art  than 
opened  the  way  for  it     [Wall-paintings  occur  in  EzekieL] 
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1.  To  ibis  class  belong  Beth-El  in  the  histoiy  of  Jaoob^  and  the  god 
Bastylus  in  Sanchoniaihon.  Black-stones  (meteor-stones)  at  Heliopolis, 
Emesa,  and  in  the  Phrygian  Pessinus.  On  the  pointed  column  at  Pa- 
phos,  §.  229.  The  Syrian  Zeus  Casius  appears  on  coins  as  a  rude  heap 
of  stones  (howeyer,  there  was  here  also  a  Zeus,  similar  to  Apdlo,  with  the 
pomegranate  in  his  hand,  AchiL  Tat.  iii,  6).  Oomp.  Falconet  M6m.  de 
TAoo.  des  Inscr.  tL  p.  613.  Munter  Antiq.  AbhandL  s.  257.  Yon  Dalberg 
&ber  Meteorcultus  im  Alterthum.  1811.  De  Wette  Arch&oL  §.  192. 

S.    See  Deuteron.  7,  25.  especially  Jerem.  10,  3.  £t/Xoj»  iorlr  U  rw  2^- 

7/0/uy«  h  v^v^g  xMt  $>kO/f  iart^ac*»  etvra  jc  r.  A.  Isaiah  40,  19.  /e«4 
fixofet  iro/ifirf  rf xrtf#ir  f  (»«i  ?)  x^^^X^^i  x^vivtfOLs  ^^t/cr/oy  ^rs^nx^vawrfp  etinrop 
— £t/Xojr  yd^  Acwrrov  (xKiysTM  riwrav  x.  r.  X.,  also  44,  13  sqq.  where  the 
work  of  the  rixretit  is  described  by  a  line  and  a  compass,  with  which  he 
produces  **  a  beautiful  figure  of  a  man.**  The  golden  calf  likewise  (ac- 
cording to  Michaelis)  and  the  cherubim  of  the  holy  of  holies  were  of 
wood,  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold. — ^A  gilt  Apollo  in  a  chapel  of  beaten 
gold  at  Carthage,  Appian  Pun.  127.  A  taste  for  the  composition  of 
metals  may  be  gathered  especially  from  Daniel  2,  31.  Comp.  Sickler, 
Mythus  des  JBsculapius.  1819.    Zweiter  Anhang. 

3.  The  brazen  columns  of  the  temple  and  the  vessels  were,  according 
to  the  first  book  of  Kings  7,  46,  cast  in  thick  earth ;  that  is,  perhaps, 
in  thick  earthen  moulds.    Comp.  De  Wette  ArduooL  §.  106. 

4.  A  great  variety  of  vessels  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  especially 
the  molten  sea  borne  by  twelve  oxen.  We  may  here  mention  by  the  way 
the  gigantic  oval  vessel  of  stone,  30  feet  in  circumference,  with  four  han- 
dles and  an  ox  as  ornament,  which  lies  near  Amathus  (Lemisso)  in  Cyprus. 
J«  Tiandsoor,  Sabssan  Researches,  p.  81.  Punic  shields  of  gold  and  silver 
with  figures,  Liv.  xzv,  24,  Plin.  zxzv,  4.  Comp.  above  §.  68. 1. 

5.  Hiram,  Kings  1st  Book,  7,  merely  an  artist  in  brass,  knew,  accord- 
ing to  Paralip.  ii,  2, 14,  how  to  work  i  y  x^h  '^^  **'  X/''^*i  '^*^  ^^  ^tH^^ 

"f^  ^v9o^  ii4t\  fjr  r^  KOKKip^  »«i  yKv^m  yku^ki.  Rich  compositions  of 
precious  stones  at  Tyre,  Ezekiel  28,  13,  and  elsewhere.  Obelisk  of 
emerald,  probably  Plasma  di  smeraldo,  in  the  Temple  of  Melcarth  in  that 
city,  l^eophrastus  De  lapid.  25.  Works  in  amber  Od.  xv,  459.  Comp. 
Bichhom  De  gemmis  scalptis  Hebr.,  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  rec.  T.  ii  p.  18. 
Hartmann  Hebraerin  am  Putztisch  Th.  iii.  s.  84. — Sidonian  garments  are 
mentioned  in  Homer.  Hiram*s  curtain  before  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with 
cherubim  therein.  Similar  curtains  were  wrought  by  Cyprians  for  Qreek 
temples,  §.  113,  B.  L 

7.  On  Class  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews,  Hamberger  and 
MichaeUs,  Commentar.  Soc.  Qott.  T.  iv.  Heeren  Ideen  i,  2.  s.  94  [£zech« 
23,  14.  K«i  f73»  cljr3(«f  i^»y^»^nf^»ovs  M  rov  roixflv,  UMMttg  Xmiklttittp, 
i^tty^d^nf^pous  iv  ye^i^/.  cf.  15.  Hieron.  ad  EzedL  8,  20:  sed  et  omnes 
tempU  parietes  diversis  idolorum  imaginibus  pingebantur,  ut  nulla  esset 
bestia,  quam  non  parietis  pictura  monstraret :  quoted  by  Winckelmann.] 

241.    How  tax  the  images  of  the  gods  among  these  tribes  1 
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gave  evidence  by  characteristic  and  significant  formation  of  a 
native  feeling  for  art  is  difficult  to  say,  from  the  want  of 

2  monuments  of  the  kind:  this  much  is  certain,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  ancients,  that  thej  had  numerous  combinations 
of  the  human  figure  with  animals,  sometimes  half-animal 
forms,  sometimes  forms  sitting  or  standing  on  animals;  on 

3  their  engraved  stones  likewise  figures  combined  with  mon- 
sters played  a  great  part,  and  were  early  introduced  into  the 

4  West  by  means  of  these  worka  The  Phoenicians  had  also  the 
practice  of  indicating  the  wonderful  nature  of  their  deities  by 
misshapen  and  dwa^sh,  or  formless  and  strangely  enveloped 
figures;  and  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  their  wild 
and  lascivious  nature-worship,  the  designation  of  sex,  and 
even  duplicity  of  sex,  plays  a  prominent  part  in  their  works 

5  of  art  If  the  people  of  God,  generally  speaking,  remained 
strangers  to  such  abominations,  their  imagination,  however, 
was  early  captivated  by  strange  compositions  of  animals;  but 
in  the  creations  of  poetical  fancy,  their  bards  show  more  incli- 
nation to  a  wonderful  combination  of  significant  and  imposing 
shapes,  than  plastic  form  and  regard  to  representability. 

2.  Dagon  (Odacon)  of  Ashdod,  Atergatis  at  Ascalon,  Oanaes  at  Baby- 
lon, were  all  half  fish  half  human.  On  imperial  coins  of  Ascalon  Ater- 
gatis  (according  to  others  Semiramis)  appears  as  a  woman  standing  on 
a  Triton,  or  ship,  or  dragon,  holding  a  dove  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  flow- 
ering vineshoot  in  the  left,  also  with  the  tower-crown  or  a  half-moon  on 
the  head.  See  Norisius  Ann.  Syromaoed.  p.  603  sq.  In  Ludan's  time 
(Dea  Syria  31,  comp.  14)  the  Syrian  goddess  was  a  female  figure  sitting 
on  lions  (like  Juno-Cslestis  on  the  coins  of  Carthage),  with  many  attri- 
butes— a  sort  of  pantheum.  Gomp.  Creuzer  Symb.  ii.  a  67.  She  sits 
thus  enthroned  with  two  lions,  Boissard  iy,  95.  Zeus  (Baal)  sat  on  bulla, 
as  the  Jupiter  Dolichenus  of  Conmuigene  stands  on  a  bulL  Marini  Atti 
dei  Frat.  Arv.  iL  p.  639.  B5ttiger  Kunstmyth.  L  s.  308.  313.  330.  it  4. 
Coins  of  Hierapolis  (Neumann  Numi  Yet.  iL  tb.  3,  2.).  exhibit  both,  the 
god  sitting  on  a  bull,  the  goddess  on  a  pair  of  lions;  a  cornelian  in  the 
Vienna  cabinet  gives  the  same  group  with  remarkable  accessories.  On 
a  Syrian  Apollo  with  beard,  a  breastplate,  a  calathos  on  the  head,  at 
Hierapolis,  Ludan  36  and  Macrob.  i,  17.  Macrobius  also  describes  (i,  23) 
the  Egyptising  image  of  the  god  of  Heliopolia  The  Atergatis  of  Aphaca, 
according  to  Macrob.  i,  21.  capite  obnupto,  specie  tristL 

3.  The  figure  supporting  lions  on  its  tail  on  the  (Etruscan!)  gem, 
Impronti  d.  Inst,  i,  16,  is  very  similar  on  a  coin  with  Phoenician  charac- 
ters, Duten8-M6d.  Qrecques  et  Ph^a  pL  2,  10.  as  R.  Bochette  re- 
marks Joum.  des  Say.  1834^  p.  282.  The  fore  parts  of  animals  joined  to- 
gether at  the  middle  on  early  Qreek  coins,  especially  of  Samoa,  may  stand 
in  relation  to  Persepolitan  works  of  art  (§.  244.  R.  6),  through  those  of 
Anterior  Asia.    Donaldson,  Antiq.  of  Athens,  Supplem.  p.  26. 

4.  On  the  Phoenician  Pataikoi,  Herod,  iii,  37.  Adonis,  according  to 
Hesychius,  was  in  Cyprus  llvyfAamp,    On  an  antique  figure  of  Aphrodite 
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from  OjpruB  (OL  23),  a  span  in  length,  Atlien.  zv.  p.  675.— Astarte  as 
goddess  of  Sidon  on  imperial  coins,  a  veiled  half  figure  in  a  temple  on  a 
diariot  {ptUg  ^vy^^o^oufctwoe),  Norisius  p.  417.  M.  8.  Clement,  ty.  11, 108^ 
109.  37,  34.  [Lena  die  Gattin  von  Paphos.  Qotha  1808.  4to.]  Hirt  re- 
cognised a  Carthaginian  idol  in  a  female  figure  at  Palermo,  which  was 
enveloped  like  a  mummy  (Berliner  Eunstblatt  ii  s.  75). — The  double- 
aexed  Apbroditus  at  Amathus.  Baal-Peor  in  Moab  was  probably  priapic. 
In  the  fore-court  at  Hierapolis  there  were  two  phalli  180  feet  high  (Ludan 
16.  28) ;  and  there  were  such  in  other  Syrian  and  Babylonian  temples. 
The  IsiDB  in  Serradifalco  seems  to  be  a  Carthaginian  idol,  Cenni  sugli 
avanzi  d.  ant.  Solunto,  Palermo  1831.  tv.  6.  Sopra  alcune  monete  Fenide 
delle  isole  Baleari,  by  Delia  Marmora,  Welcker  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  iii.  s. 
504.  Coins  of  Melite,  Torremuzza  tv.  92.  Four-winged  Orisis  from 
Gaulos  tv.  93,  helmed  head,  a  half^moon  beneath,  from  Eossura  tv.  96, 
with  Phoenician,  with  Latin  inscription,  idols  with  serpents,  Neumann 
T.  ii.  tb.  iv,  10—14.  Sardic  idols.  Arch&oL  IntelL  BL  1834.  n.  34.  [In 
Delia  Marmora  Yoy.  de  la  Sardaigne  pi.  34.  in  whose  possession  also  at 
Turin  is  the  collection  in  casts.  Fi.  Munter,  Sendschreiben  uber  einige 
Sardische  Idole.    Kopenh.  1822.  4to.] 

5.  The  'cherubim  in  Qenesis  3,  24,  and  in  the  Dabir,  appear  to  havo 
been  human  figures  merely  with  wings ;  in  other  passages  there  appear 
more  grotesque  representations.  F.  J.  Zullig  Der  Cherubim  Wagen  183% 
and  Gruneisen  in  the  KunstUatt  1834.  St.  L  f. 
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241.*     Of  the  architectural  works  of  the  nations  of  Asia  1 
Minor,  before  Grecian  taste  determined  their  forms,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Cybele  at  Sardis  (§.  80),  nothing  further  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  than  sepulchral  monuments    Those  of  the  2 
Lydian  kings,  of  which  the  tomb  of  Halyattes  was  the  most 
colossal,  were  very  high  tumuli  on  substructions  of  large 
stones.     In  Phrygia  we  find  on  the  sepulchre  of  king  Midas  3 
the  form,  so  widespread  in  the  East,  of  a  facade  hewn  out  of 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock.    Besides,  subterranean  dwell-  4 
ings  and  sanctuaries  of  the  worship  of  Attis  were  in  use 
among  this  tribe  (§.  48.  R  2).     In  working  in  metals,  in  5 
weaving  and  djeing,  the  Lydians  may  have  early  appropriated 
the  inventions  and  improvements  of  the  Semitic  races,  and  in 
this  way  many  technical  refinements  may  have  come  to  the 
Greeks  (comp.  71, 1.  73,  3). 

2.  See  Herod.  1,93,  with  Creozer'sexcorsuB  in  B&hVs  edition.  Thiersch 
Munchner  AbhdL  Philol.  CI.  L  s.  395.  Comparison  with  Porsena's  monn- 
ment,  of  Lydian  origin,  Lydians  and  Tyrrhenians  to  be  separated  (certain- 
ly not).  On  the  remains  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  2S5.  Prokesch  Reisen  iiL 
s.  162.  The  oMique  height  of  the  visible  part  of  the  tumulns  amounts 
to  648  feet ;  a  OQloesal  phallus  stood  on  the  top,  [It  is  lying,  and  is  not  an 
entire  phallusy  but  only  the  head  of  one.    It  is  12  feet  in  diameter  below, 
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aad  the  length  mewvired  oTer  the  glans  ie  onlj  about  9  feet.  The  aper- 
ture is  stretched  open  nearly  7  fiset.  This  fix>m  the  writer*8  own  obser- 
yation  and  measurement,]  oomp.  §.  170^ — Phrygian  tumuli,  §.  50.  R.  S. — 
An  enormous  triangular  pyramid  among  the  Sacaa  is  described  by  Cte- 
sias,  Pers.  27..p.  117.  Idon. 

3.  The  tomb  of  Ifidas  in  the  valley  of  Doganlu,  near  the  ancient  ^  Na- 
ooleia  in  Northern  Phrygia,  hewn  out  of  red  sandstone ;  the  fit^ade  about 
80  feet  high,  60  broad ;  aboye,  a  kind  of  pediment  ornamented  with  large 
volutes.  Leake  in  Walpole's  Travels,  p.  207.  Asia  Minor,  p.  26.  Hamilton, 
Egypt,  p.  418.  On  the  inscription  (MIAAI.  .FANAKTEI)  Osann  Midas 
1830.  Grotefend,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  voL  iiL  P. 
ii.  p.  317.  In  the  neighbourhood,  according  to  Leake,  may  be  seen  &- 
^ades  consisting  of  a  prostyle  of  two  columns,  with  architrave,  dentels 
and  corona — ^the  form  which  presents  itself  so  often  in  the  necropolis  of 
Telmissus,  and  bears  there  more  the  forms  of  the  Ionic  order.  Ghoi- 
seul-Gouff.  i.  p.  118.  pi.  67.  68.  [According  to  J.  R.  Steuart  Deecr.  of 
some  anc.  mon.  with  inscriptions  still  existing  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia, 
several  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  tombs  of  the  early  kings,  L.  1842.  the 
inscription  is  more  complete  ATE2  APKIAEFAi: 'AKENANOFAFOS 
(the  name  of  the  &ther  in  the  genitive)  MIAAI  AAPAPTAEI  (xou^r^, 
like  X««yof,  A&yos,  AMmmms)  FANAKTEI  EAAE2  (probably  cShm), 
oomp.  BuIL  1843.  p.  64.  Seven  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  valley  of 
Doganlu  with  the  same  characters  are  engraved  with  various  other  remark- 
able monumenta  Brazen  virgin  on  the  tomb  of  Midas,  Hom.  Epigr.  3.] 

5.  [Sculpture  on  a*  wall  of  rock  at  Sipylos  §.  64.  R.  2.  On  the  tumulus 
of  Alyattes,  which  is  by  &r  the  largest  (Herod,  i,  93)  of  all  the  hundreds 
in  the  Sardian  necropolis,  beyond  the  Hermus,  scattered  singly  and  in 
groups  over  a  wide  and  elevated  space,  there  lies  the  head  of  a  phallus, 
40  feet  in  circumference,  12  feet  in  diameter,  of  very  good  workmanship. 
Lycia  §.  90. 128.*] 
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IIL    THE  NATIONS  OP  THE  ARIAN  RACE. 

1  242.  Although  the  Arian  (or  Iranian)  tribe,  -which,  com- 
mencing from  Ariana,  comprehended  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Bactria,  Media,  and  Persia,  was  essentially  different  in  lan- 
guage, national  customs,  and  religion,  from  the  Syrian  race^ 
yet  the  style  of  art  among  the  former  people  bore  a  consider- 
able affinity  to  that  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted 
at  Babylon ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  art  which 
flourished  in  the  great  Persian  empire  as  only  a  further  de- 

2  velopment  of  the  ancient  Assyrian.  The  cause  lies  partly  in 
this,  that  the  great  empire  of  Assyria,  such  as  it  existed — 
comprehending  also  Babylon — before  7oO,  extended  over  the 

Seatest  part  of  Iran,  even  including  Bactria,  and  when  the 
edian  throne  was  afterwards  established,  the  jcourt  manners 
and  luxury  of  the  earlier  dynasties  in  Assyria  and  Babylon 
were  very  naturally  engrafted  on  it^  in  the  same  way  as  in 
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later  times  again  Susa  and  Persepolis  were  imitations  of  Ee- 
batana;  and  partly  in  this  circumstance  that  the  national  re-  3 
ligion  of  the  Arians — a  dualistic  worship  of  light — did  not 
contain  in  itself  any  impulse  to  the  figured  representation 
of  the  gods^  but  rather  alienated  the  mind  therefrom:  hence, 
-when  court  parade  and  luxury  made  the  necessity  of  art  after- 
wards felt,  it  must  have  been  introduced  from  without^  and 
from  where  else  than  from  the  Syrian  tribes  which  were  ciyil- 
ised  from  a  very  early  period? 

1.  AriaiiB  as  a  general  national  name  in  Herod,  vii,  52.  Strab.  zv.  p., 
724.  EudemoB  in  Damascius  De  princ.  p.  384.  Kopp,  in  Sasaanid  in- 
scriptiona. 

2.  The  very  widely  diffused  worship  of  the  female  goddess  of  nature, 
Yenns  among  the  planets  (Mitra  in  Persia,  Anahid  in  Media,  Elymais  in 
Armenia),  is  certainly  connected  with  this  ancient  Assyrian  sovereignty; 
it  was  the  expeditions  of  Semiramis-Deroeto  that  extended  in  this  sense 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Baotria. 

3.  Their  gods  were  not  in  human  form  (dr^^^o^vhs,  Herodot.  i, 
131),  but  animal  symbols  are  not  thereby  deni^ 
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243.  Accordingly  we  already  find  the  citadel  of  Ecbatana  ^ 
(715  years  before  Christ)  constructed  in  terraces  on  an  emi- 
nence, in  the  Syro-Baby Ionian  taste;  the  battlements  of  the 
•wslUs  rising  above  one  another,  and  brilliantly  painted  with 
seven  leading  colours  (doubtless  of  yariegated  bricks;)  on  the 
summit,  the  palace,  and  temple  of  Anahid,  the  columns, 
beams  and  lacunaria  of  cedar  and  cypress  overlaid  with  plates 
of  silver  and  gold.  As  to  the  temple  and  palace  of  the  royal  ^ 
Persian  citadel  at  Susa,  which  the  Greeks  called  Memnonia, 
we  know  from  distinct  accounts  of  the  ancients  with  which 
the  ruins  correspond,  that  the  style  of  architecture  was  the 
Babylonian. 

1.  [Nineveh  §.  S45,  Eugen  Flandin  L*architeoture  Assyrienne  in  the 
Bev.  des  deux  mondes  1845.  T.  x.  6  livr.]  See  Herod,  i,  98  (the  lowest 
wall  of  the  acropolis  was  equal  to  the  ring- wall  of  Athens,  that  is  about 
SO  stadia ;  the  dty,  which  was  much  larger,  was  open).  Polyb.  z,  27. 
Diod.  zvii,  110.  The  overlaid  beams,  (fee,  were  stripped,  fXcxiVdn,  by 
Antigonus  and  Seleucus  Nicator.  Now  Hamadan ;  ruins  of  great  sub- 
structions, canal  of  Semiramis,  causeway.  In  detail,  we  can  recognise, 
especially  in  the  base  of  a  column,  the  style  of  Persepolis.  Olivier,  Toy. 
dans  Tempire  Ottoman  iii.  p.  30.  Morier,  Seoond  Journey  through  Per- 
sia, p.  264  sqq.    Porter  ii.  p.  90  sqq. 

2.  On  the  wonderful  works  of  the  supposed  Memnon  (what  can  have 
been  the  native  name?),  citadel,  royal  road  and  tomb  of  Susa,  Jacobs  in 
the  Denkschriften  der  Munohner  Acad.  1810. 11.    Yermischte  Schr.  Th. 
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It.  s.  4.  To  )f  rtlxPS  i»o^/*nro  i%  v^utg  jutl  h^  xmI  fittclkum  ^m^m^e^w 
aias  ivnct^  rti  rt»»  B»/3c/X«v/«»ir  f  g  ovrq;  7rXi»Sw  juU  eUpttKrw,  Strab.  XT.  p. 
728.  In  Schus,  probably  Sube,  there  is  also  nothing  found  at  the  present 
day  but  heaps  of  bricks  sometimes  painted.  Einneir,  Geogr.  Memoir  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  p.  100  sq.  Porter  ii.  p.  410.  Hoeck,  Yet  Medise 
et  PersiiB  Monum. 

1  244.  The  ancient  hereditary  seat  of  the  Persian  soyereigns 
was  in  Fasargadas,  a  river  plain  in  central  Persis, — which 
even  received  its  name  according  to  Herodotus  from  the  first 

2  and  regal  tribe  of  the  people.  This  district,  thereby  rendered 
sacred,  the  metropolis  as  it  were,  from  which  proceeded  the 
wide-ruling  kingly  race,  received  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Persian  empire  a  long  series  of  edifices,  and  among  these 
an  older  royal  seat  (d^p^a/a  ^a<fi\ita),  with  the  tomb  of  Cyrua, 
and  a  newer  residence  which  the  Greeks  called  Persepolis, 
whilst  to  the  former  they  gave  by  way  of  eminence  the  name 

3  of  Pasargadss.     This  newer  king's  palace  is  recognised  with 

4  certainty  in  the  ruins  of  Chilminar  or  Ta.cht  Djemshid.  The 
material — ^the  hard  dark  grey  marble  of  the  hill  of  Rachmed, 
on  the  slope  of  which  this  royal  citadel  was  erected  by  the 
aid  of  powerful  substructions — has  here  prevented  the  de- 
struction of  the  architectural  forms;  although,  indeed,  only 
the  walls  and  pillars  were  of  stone,  all  the  beams  and  roof- 
work  having  doubtless  been  of  overlaid  cedar,  a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for   the    extraordinary  slendemess  of  the 

5  columna  The  structure  rises  in  the  form  of  terraces;  strong 
gates,  large  courts  with  side  buildings  and  magnificent  porti- 
coes, led  to  the  innermost  chambers  of  the  palace  which  were 

6  placed  highest  The  details  of  the  architecture  manifest  a 
style  of  art  furnished  with  an  abundant  store  of  decorative 
forms,  but  not  particularly  skilful  in  managing  them.  We 
recognise  the  members  and  ornaments  of  the  Ionic  order, 
which  was  probably  difiused  in  Asia  at  an  early  period  (§. 
54),  but  they  are  deprived  of  their  charms  by  overloading 
and  odd  combinationa 

2.  See  the  writers  on  Alexander,  who  were  the  first  to  notice  Perse- 
polis,  especially  Arrian  vi,  29  sqq.  Strab.  xv,  729.  Diod.  xvii,  71.  Cur- 
tins  V,  7.  Pasargadfld  probably  comprehended  the  buildings  at  Morghab 
and  Nakshi-Bustan,  §.  245. 

3.  See  the  engravings  in  the  Travels  of  Ghardin  (republished  with 
additions  by  LangUs.  P.  1812),  K&mpfer,  and  Oomelis  de  Bruyn ;  more 
accurate  in  0.  Niebuhr*s  Beise  nach  Arabien  ii.  s.  121.  Morier*s  Journey 
through  Persia  i.  p.  129 — 137.  Second  Journey,  p.  75.  Ousely,  Travels 
in  various  Countries  of  the  East  iL  pL  40  sqq.  Porter  i.  p.  580  sqq. 
Edward  Alexander,  Travels  to  India,  pi.  10.  Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Assyria,  Media  and  Persia,  oh.  17.  Caylus,  Hist,  de  TAo.  d.  I.  zxiz.  p. 
118.  Herder:  Persepolis  eine  Muthmassung.  Persepolitanische  Briefe. 
Heeren  Ideen  i  s.  194.    Mongez,  M^m.  de  Tlnst.  nation.  Litt.  iii  p.  212. 
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Hirt  in  the  AbhandL  der  Berliner  Acad.  1820.  s.  40.  [Yoy.  en  Perse  de 
M.  Flandin,  peintre,  et  de  M.  Ooste,  architecte.  P.  1845.  The  drawings 
are  after  Steuart,  who  lived  many  years  in  Persia^  remarkably  true  in 
character.] 

5.    A  broad  double  stair  led  to  three  gates  adjoining  one  another; 
these  to  the  double  pillars  with  the  colossal  haut-reliefs  of  imaginary  ani- 
mals.   A  second  flight  was  then  ascended  to  the  palace  strictly  so-<»lled. 
Three  porticoes  surrounded  a  larger  one  without  separation  by  walls; 
it  is  probable  they  were  only  divided  by  tapestries  (Esther  i,  6)  which 
were  suspended  along  the  columns,  as  in  Alexander's  state-tent  (^lian 
y.  H.  ix,  3)  and  the  Dionysian  tent  of  Ptolemy  the  Second  (§.  150,  2). 
The  inner  rooms  and  chambers  now  lie  apart  from  these,  on  the  highest 
terrace;  here  also  columns  in  the  chief  apartment.    These  chambers, 
however,  certainly  formed  at  one  time  a  connected  building  with  those 
porticoes!    Lower  subordinate  erections,  among  them  one  tolerably  ex- 
tensive. Extent  of  the  whole  1400  X  900  feet.  The  impression  which  the 
entire  edifice  must  have  made  is  best  conveyed  in  the  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  a  Persian  residence  in  Appuleius  De  Mundo,  p.  270.  Bip.  (Ps. 
Aristot.  De  Mundo,  c.  6) ;  especially  the  following  portion :  (Rex)  cir- 
comseptus  admirabili  regia,  cujus  tecta  fulgerent  eboris  nive,  argent! 
(§.  243)  luce,  flammea  auri  vel  electri  claritate:  limina  vero  alia  prso 
aliiserant,  interiores  fores,  exteriores  januss  muniebant  portseque  ferratn 
et  muri  adamantina  firmitate. 

6.  The  columns  (see  particularly  Porter,  pi.  45)  of  the  grand  portico 
55  feet  high,  about  4  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  with  Ionic  flutings  and  high 
bases  of  a  peculiar  form ;  the  capitals  sometimes  composed  of  the  fore- 
parts of  unicorns,  sometimes  of  a  great  variety  of  oddly  combined  ingre- 
dients (an  inverted  crater,  another  placed  upright  upon  it,  and  on  that 
again  a  high  abacus  with  two  rows  of  scrolls  at  the  four  sides).  Be- 
sides, ornaments  of  foliage,  roses,  volutes,  and  astragals.  On  the  king's 
sepulchre  also  appear  the  dentels,  a  sort  of  ovolo  with  serpent-tongues 
and  the  architrave  with  three  fasdaa.  The  cornices  over  the  doors  bear 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  Egyptian  architecture  (§.  222).  The  square 
blocks  and  the  portions  of  the  columns  are  wrought  and  fitted  together 
in  a  manner  that  excites  admiration.  There  are  traces  of  water-conduits 
through  the  porticoes  and  apartments.  Ghardin  and  Morier  mention 
enigmatical  subterranean  passages. 

245.    The  sepulchral  monuments  also  of  the  Achaemenidse  1 
were  in  this  ancient  seat  of  the  raca    These  were  rarely  2 
biiildings  standing  apart  like  that  of  Gyrus;  more  commonly  3 
they  consisted  of  fafades  hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  with  secret 
and  inaccessible  chambers  behind,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
partly  on  the  wall  of  rock  above  the  palace  of  Persepolis 
already  described,  and  partly  northward  from  it  at  Nakshi- 
Rustan.    The  architecture  presents  the  same  forms  as  at  Per-  4 
sepolis;  the  prevailing  representation  is  that  of  a  stage  upon 
which  the  king  appears,  engaged  in  some  religious  rite,  above 
a  frieze  and  architrave  which  are  supported  by  columns  with 
unicorn  capitals. 
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2.  The  tomb  of  OyruB  in  the  pandeiBos  of  Paaai^gada,  Anian,  vi,  Sd. 

Stribo  ZYy  730.  [rv^e;  ov  fUy»s,  Korm  fii»  grtfteg,  Aiw  ^  vrkyv  hcM^  'mu 
vnM¥  0Tsyi)»  r€hit»g  Ixfiwrti  r%9  fferoioj'.]  A  tn/^of ;  beneathy  a  basement  of 
square  bldcks,  on  it  a  buUdiDg  of  one  or  more  stories,  above,  a  rn»ig  with 
a  very  narrow  door ;  within,  a  golden  ooflin  with  the  corpse,  a  sopha  with 
^^*s  Xi^^^  ff^vf^AcETo/,  on  it  a  oover  of  Babylonian  tapestry,  garments, 
ornaments,  and  weapons.  Whether  the  monument  is  at  Murghab? 
Ousely  iL  pL  63.  Porter  L  pi.  14.  p.  49a  Heeren,  s.  276.  [Lassen  has 
proved  in  his  Zeitschr.  St.  vi.  that  the  tomb  at  Murghab  belonged  to'  the 
younger  Cyrus.] 

3.  One  of  the  tombs  on  Mount  Rachmed  (400  feet  from  the  palace 
properly  so  called)  must  be  that  of  Darius,  according  to  Diodorus  xvii, 
71  (comp.  Otesias  Pers.  16),  with  which  Grotefend's  deciphering  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  perfectly  agrees.  Ghardin,  pL  67. 
68.— Nakshi-Rustan,  ibid.  pi.  74.  Ousely  ii.  pL  41.  Porter,  pL  17.  6e- 
pulchres  corresponding  pretty  well  with  those  of  Persepolis  have  been 
found  in  Media,  at  Bisutun  and  Hamadan. 


2.    PLASTIC  ART. 

[245.*  Assyrian  art  will  be  known  in  future  through 
the  discoveries  at  Nineveh  by  Botta^  the  French  consul  at 
MossuL  The  principal  figure  in  most  of  the  reliefs  is  a  king 
or  hero,  in  richly  bordered  tunic  with  upper  garment  and  a 
tiara,  who  is  either  fighting,  or  driving  his  enemies  before 
him,  or  receiving  captives  and  suppliants,  or  sitting  at  a  ban- 
quet, or  in  festal  procession  guiding  a  chariot  with  four  horses 
yoked  abreast  Near  him  a  beardless  man,  probably  a  eu- 
nuch, frequently  with  a  club.  Among  the  numerous  figures 
of  combatants,  there  is  repeatedly  seen  a  shield-bearer,  under 
whose  protection  another  bends  his  bow,  or  hurls  his  javelin. 
A  figure^  probably  that  of  a  god,  holds  in  his  right  nand  a 
crooked  serpent-formed  weapon,  and  with  the  left  draws  a 
lion  towards  himself  There  are  no  female  figures  except  one 
holding  aloft  a  child  in  her  arma  Six  bulls  16  feet  high,  with 
human  countenances,  were  at  first  discovered,  and  afterwards 
120  more,  all  in  aUo  rilievo.  One  sculpture  represents  four 
nobles,  sitting  on  chairs,  and  eunuchs  pouring  out  to  them; 
these  draw  out  of  a  vase  with  a  rhyton  having  a  lion's  head: 
several  represent  siegea  The  prevailing  principle  is  faithful 
imitation  of  nature  and  life,  with  a  moderate  use  of  symbolic, 
especially  winged  figures.  The  merit  of  the  design  in  the 
bodies,  especially  of  the  lion  and  bull,  as  well  as  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  human  countenance,  and  in  the  execution  of  the 
hair,  is  much  praised. 

The  excavations  were  not  made  in  the  circuit  of  the  old  dty,  or  as  is 
now  supposed,  of  the  official  residence  of  the  kings  near  Mossul  beyond 
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the  Tigiia,  but  five  csraTan  leagues  distant  therefrom  (of  which  length 
therefore  was  the  city),  where  stands  the  small  Tillage  of  Khorsabad  on  a 
hill  100  feet  high,  about  300  metres  in  length  and  160  in  breadth.  There 
were  16  large  halls  opened  in  this  hill,  one  of  them  120  feet  long,  almost 
evevTwhere  covered,  as  were  also  the  four  fa9ades,  with  reliefs  and  cunei^ 
form  characters,  in  a  "  kind  of  transparent  marble,*'  partly  on  "  slabs  of 
alabaster,'*  or  '*  in  an  easily  softened  plaster.*'  Lettres  de  M.  Botta  sur 
Bee  d^couvertes  li  Khorsabad  pr^s  de  Ninive  publi^es  par  M.  J.  Mohl.  P. 
1846,  printed  from  Journal  Asiat.  from  May  1843  tiU  Febr.  1846,  with 
65  engravings,  33  of  them  containing  sculptures.  Among  these,  plate  22 
ahows  portions  ornamented  with  colours,  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard 
brown,  and  the  tiara  and  fillet  red ;  in  plate  30  also  there  are  red  sandal- 
ties;  it  is  said  that  blue  occurs  finequently.  PL  17  a  biga,  the  king 
therein,  over  whom  a  parasol  is  held,  behind  him  a  horseman  with  lance 
and  quiver,  like  pi.  19.  PL  26  a  siege ;  pL  21  a  helmeted  head,  very  na- 
tural and  full  of  expression.  The  ^«x«^«  of  the  horses  are  overloaded, 
clumsy.  PL  38  and  60  a  male  winged  figure  with  eagle's  head,  the  hand 
clutching.  A  certain  agreement  with  the  statues  of  iBgina  is  explained 
from  the  principle  itself,  especially  as  regards  attitude,  the  crisped  hair, 
and  the  close-fitting  drapery,  for  example,  the  archer  pi.  2,  where  also 
the  shield  covering  the  archer  recals  by  its  five  surrounding  circles  of  or* 
naments,  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  shield  compositions  which  are  so  na- 
tural in  the  arrangement.  We  may  also  compare  the  architrave  reliefs  of 
Aasos,  §.  266.  B.  2.  the  old  sepulclural  monument  of  Xanthos,  §.  90.*  and 
above  all  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis.  It  will  gradually  be  ascertained 
more  dearly  in  how  far  Qreek  art  received  impulses,  and  took  occasions 
in  Asia  Minor  directly  from  Assyria  and  Media,  and  how  freely  and  inde- 
pendently at  the  same  time  her  internal,  the  truly  artistic,  development 
resulted.  Great  masses  of  monuments  from  Nineveh  have  already  been 
brought  to  Paris.  The  publication  of  a  work  containing  406  plates  and 
100  sheets  of.  letterpress,  in  90  monthly  parts,  was  commenced  in  Nov. 
1846;  the  designs  by  the  painter  Eugene  Flandin,  who  has  been  long  in 
Persia.  The  copies  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  occupy  a  length  of  2,600 
metres.  Eiepert  in  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  f.  Gesch.  1844.  L  s.  96.  seems  to 
think  that  these  sculptures  do  not  belong  to  early  Assyrian  art,  but  may 
be  derived  from  a  later  Persian  era,  as  Xenophon  mentions  ^etathtttt  at 
l^ineveh,  although  the  ancient  city  lay  in  ruins  since  the  Median  con- 
quest. Leo  supposes  that  the  Assyrian  kingdom  did  not  terminate  with 
the  death  of  Sardanapalus  (890),  aiter  Babylon  had  now  become  the  seat 
of  government,  but  continued  to  exist  under  kings  of  its  own,  Lehrb.  der 
XJniversalgesch.  L  s.  118.    The  inscriptions  will  come  to  our  help.] 

246.    These  ruins  of  Persepolis  exhibit  abundance  of  sculp-  1 
ture  combined  mth  architecture.     Fantastic  animals,  of  a  2 
symbolical  nature,  stand  at  the  entrance  in  mezzo  rilieco, 
as  the  royal  arms;  and  such  Bxe  also  often  employed  for 
architectonic  purpose&    Groups,  in  which  a  mythological  hero  3 
transfixes  a  monster  of  this  description,  are  placed  in  relief 
on  the  gates  of  th^  side-building.    We  see,  on  different  walls  4 
and  pillars,  the  king  with  his  attendants  in  procession ;  his 
throne,  which  is  covered  by  a  canopy,  borne  by  the  represen- 
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tatives  of  the  chief  tribes  of  the  empire;  and  the  prince  who 
5  is  seated  thereon  as  a  judge.  The  body-guard  of  the  prince, 
his  courtiers  in  two  different  regularly  alternating  costumes^ 
— ^the  Median  stole  and  the  candys, — and,  the  most  interest- 
ing representation  of  all,  the  provinces  bringing  the  annual 
presents  {6St§a)  adorn  the  grand  staircase  which  leads  up  to 
the  great  portica 

2.  The  unioom  with  or  withoat  wings,  the  emgmatioal  animal  with 
human  head  adorned  as  a  king*8  (Martichoras*  1  Kaiomort's  t)  the  griffin 
and  the  lion  are  the  principal  figures.  [Fel.  Lizard  Bech.  sur  le  colte, 
les  sjmboles,  les  attributs  et  les  mon.  fig.  de  Yenus  en  Orient  et  en  Occi- 
dent 1.  a  livr.  P.  1837  foL  interrupted.] 

3.  It  is  in  favour  of  the  theory  which  regards  this  hero  as  Achaemenea 
(Djemshid  t)  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  race  established  here,  that,  accord- 
ing to  iBlian  H.  A.  xii,  21,  Achsemenes  was  actually  a  wonderful  legen- 
dary personage,  the  nursling  of  an  eagle,  in  like  manner  as  in  Firdusi 
the  bird  Simurg  rears  young  heroes. 

5.  This  double  costume  is  easily  distinguished  throughout.  The  more 
splendid  one,  which  the  king  himself  wears,  is  the  Median  garb,  to  which 
the  Magian  stola  bore  a  resemblance  (see  Lucian,  Nekuom.  8).  To  the 
other  dress  belongs  the  upper  coat  with  empty  sleeves  or  jto(«/  (Oolchian, 
Amazonian,  Hungarian  costume,  see  Amalthea  i.  s.  169.  iL  s.  xii),  this  is 
the  Persian  Kandys  (jcirap  o¥  if*7ro^irovyr»tt  (fibulis  annectunt,  o/  oT^«r/«- 
rett,  Hesyoh.  Pollux  vii  68).  On  the  Persian  costumes,  comp.  Voss  Myth. 
Briefe  iii.  s.  367.  Mongez  sur  les  Costumes  des  Perses,  M6m.  de  I'lnst. 
nat.  Litt.  iv.  p.  22  sq.  Xenoph.  Oyrop.  1.  3.  2.  says :  rwrm  mm-*  (wigs 
and  rouge,)  MtfiiKM  I^ti,  x«i  o/  n-o^^^  x^iptf  »eU  o/  xmirivtg  tiai  o/  ar^vrol 
wt^l  TJi  hi^  Koi  rd  yj/iKXtti  «£(i  rtup  xf^iy'  h  Ui^tuf  H  rote  oTm/  x»2  pup 
h-t  xoA^  »«i  M^v^H  ^ttv><6rt^tu  KtU  %lturtu  tvrtxion^M,  The  tiara  with 
the  side  ribbons  (ira^dyMmdiht^,  Strabo  xv.  p.  734^  fila  tiarsQ  Ammian  zxx, 
8),  the  Kidaris  and  Kyrbasia  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  one  another, 
oomp.  Niccolini  M.  Borb.  viiL  p.  17  sqq.,  also  Demetr.  De  elocutione  161. 
The  whip  or  scourge,  which  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  many  figures  of  war- 
riors hanging  on  the  back  behind  the  quiver,  indicates  the  Persian  mas- 
tigophori. — For  the  statistic  explanation  of  Uie  provinces  I  refer  entirely 
to  Heeren,  Ideen  ii,  1.  s.  213  ff. 

1  247.  Nowhere  does  the  fotmative  art  appear  restricted  in 
its  subjects  to  so  narrow  a  circle  as  here.  The  deity,  the  pure 
Ormuzd,  originally  unrepresentable,  is  only  indicated  as  an  ob- 
ject of  the  king's  adoration  by  a  half  fig^ure  floating  aloft,  and 
terminating  below  in  wings;  besides  this  nothing  belongs  to 
mythology  except  the  symbolic  animals;  all  else  pertains  to 

2  the  historical  present  Strict  propriety,  stiff  ceremoniousness 
demand  throughout  careful  draping  and  solemn  moyement; 
even  a  battle  with  monsters  does  not  disturb  either;  the  entire 

3  absence  of  women  has  the  same  cause.  In  the  over  minutely 
executed  hairnlress  {k6jj,ki  'r^SSerot),  the  regular  folds,  the 
traces  of  gold  chains  and  ornaments  having  been  fixed  on  the 
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wrists,  the  neck,  and  the  tiara  of  the  king, — in  eveiything  we 
recognise  the  influence  of  courtly  pomp,  and  the  force  of  an 
external  law.  Art,  however,  nowhere  presents  itself  as  a  rude  4 
attempt;  the  design  on  the  contrary  has  a  fixed,  precise  style; 
the  forms  of  the  countenance  together  with  the  stamp  of  na- 
tionality bear  the  impress  of  di^ty ;  in  the  representation  of 
the  provinces  there  is  a  delicate  perception  of  character,  in 
that  of  the  courtiers  agreeable  alternations  in  attitude  and 
gesture;  the  animal  figures  are  designed  with  peculiar  power 
and  grandeur;  the  workmanship  also  in  the  hard  stone  is  5 
extremely  neat,  the  treatment  of  the  reliefs  peculiar;  so  that  6 
even  although  Egyptian  as  well  as  Grecian  artists  wrought 
for  the  great  king,  yet  we  must  recognise  in  these  works  a 
native  style  of  art  which  ripened  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  and  which  doubtless  had  come  to  the  Persians  from 
Ecbatana  in  Media^  and  to  the  Medes,  as  we  imagine,  in  the 
main  from  Babylon. 

3.  '  O  fUyttf /iactXtvs-^XiOfM^.  Aristoph.  Plut.  171.  [K6ficen  ir^dtroi, 
fiitee  bair,  perakefa,  which  the  Greeks  of  the  strictly  aristocratic  times 
probably  horrowed  from  thence.]  The  Persians  preferred  the  eagle  nose, 
because  Gyrus  was  y^Trog.    Plut.  reip.  ger.  pr»c.  28. 

5.  The  relief  rises  gradually  in  a  delicate  line  from  the  ground,  quite 
differently  from  the  Qreek  and  Egyptian  reliefs.  Fragments  in  the 
British  Museum  (R.  vi.  no.  100 — 103)  and  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Gore 
Ousely ;  accurate  drawings  in  Morier's  Second  Journey,  pi.  1.  Ousely  ii. 
pi.  43—45,  and  Eer  Porter.  [One  of  the  most  minute  drawings,  Archseol. 
Britann.  xiv.  p.  283,  head  of  a  blind  man  vrith  a  fillet  round  the  head, 
and  beard  curled,  as  in  the  so-called  Indian  Bacchus — Ammian  Marc.  xxiv. 
6w  the  Persians  had  fallen  somewhat  behind  in  the  formative  arts  because 
they  only  made  battle  pieces.] 

e.  Biodorus  (i,  46)  speaks  of  the  Persian  artists  who  wrought  for  the 
Persian  kings.  On  Telephanes'  (§.  112, 1)  works  for  the  Persians,  Plin. 
xxziv,  19,  9. 

248.    The  great  extent  also  over  which  this  style  is  found,  1 
not  only  in  Persia,  but  in  Media,  agrees  with  this  supposition. 
The  reliefs  of  Bisutun  (Bagistanon),  between  Ecbatana  and  2 
the  Tigris,  which  among  other  subjects  represent  a  king  as  vic- 
torious  over  his  enemies,  exhibit  this  style  perhaps  at  an  ear- 
lier date  than  those  of  Persepolis;  the  ancients  seem  to  have 
seen  here  works  of  Semiramis.     It  is  probable  that  the  con-  3 
Biderable  ruins  of  the  Armenian  city  Van  will  likewise  yield 
not  merely  inscriptions  but  architectural  forms  similar  in  kind 
to  the  Persepolitan.     Moreover,  the  Babylono-Median  cylin-  4 
ders  approximate  to  this  style  of  art,  although  often  carelessly 
and  badly  wrought;  a  portion  of  them  have  been  rightly  and 
with  certainty  interpreted  from  the  Persian  rites  and  creed ; 
many  also  belong  to  a  combination  of  Magian  and  Chaldean  S 
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6  faitL    We  have  still  to  mention  the  dariks  in  which  the 
presentation — ^the  king  himself  as  an  archer — as  well  as  the 
design  closely  correspond  with  the  monuments  of  Fersepolia 

7  In  the  times  of  the  Arsacidae  a  Greek  taste  inherited  from  the 
Macedonian  conquerors  prevailed  at  the  court;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  coins,  however,  nothing  certain  has  been  preserved; 

8  the  Sassanidffi,  in  many  respects  restorers  of  ancestral  customs 
and  religion,  exhibit  in  their  works  of  art  a  turgid  and  taste* 
less  style,  derived  from  later  Roman  art  and  applied  to  orien- 
tal costume. 

1.  Ruins  in  the  Persopolitan  style  on  the  Persian  gulph,  Morier  i.  p. 
51.  On  Ecbatana,  above  §.  243.  On  Bisutun,  especially  Porter  ii.  p. 
154.  pi.  60.  Comp.  Hist,  de  FAc.  des  Inscr.  xxvii  p.  159.  Hoeck,  p.  22. 
29.  73  sqq. 

2.  The  identity  of  Bagistanon,  in  Diodorus  ii,  13,  and  Baptana  in 
Isidore,  with  Bisutun,  I  consider  with  Hoeck,  p.  116,  Mannert  v,  2.  b.  165. 
and  others  to  be  evident.  The  representation  of  Semiramis  with  100  sa- 
traps reminds  one  very  mnoh  of  Persepolitan  art.  The  Syrian  letters  in 
Diodorus  are  probably  Assyrian ;  but  these  *Aaav(/«  y^«/»^«r«,  the  Royal 
Persian  charaoters  especially  for  monuments,  may  have  been  merely 
cuneiform  characters.  [The  monument  at  Bel^tun,  on  the  road  to  Bag- 
dad and  Hamadan,  has  become  better  known  by  the  drawings  and  ex- 
planations of  Major  Rawlinson,  Joum.  of  the  R.  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x. 
P.  1.  L.  1846.  It  represents  in  a  style  like  the  Persepolitan,  Darius 
Hystaspis,  opposite  to  whom  stand  the  different  rebels  who  revolted 
throughout  Upper  Asia  during  the  fi^t  years  of  his  reign,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  numerous  cuneiform  characters,  in  agreement  with  an  allu- 
sion of  Herodotus.    Further  on  works  of  the  Sassanid  period.] 

3.  Van  is  called  Schamiramakert,  Semiramocerta,  in  Armenian  au- 
thors, who  speak  of  columns,  statues,  and  grottoes  there.  St.  Martin, 
Notice  sur  le  Yoy.  Litt.  en  Orient  de  M.  Schulz,  Joum.  des  Sav.  1828. 
p.  451.  Grotefend  in  Seebode's  Krit.  BibUothek  1829.  Bd.  L  no.  30. 
Eunstblatt  1829.  N.  32.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  give  the  name  of 
Xerxes  according  to  Grotefend's  method  of  decyphering  adopted  by  St. 
Martin;  notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  Persian  kings  may  have 
also  found  here  ancient  Semiramidan  works  (that  is  works  of  the  Assy- 
rian dynasties  generally).  Bumouf  finds  ahura  mazda,  Ormuzd,  extrait 
d*un  m6m.  sur  deux  inscr.  cun6iforme8  trouvto  pr^  d'Hamadan,  Joum. 
des  Sav.  1836.  p.  283.  321. 

4.  See  especially  Grotefend's  explanations,  Amalthea  L  s.  93.  ii.  s.  65. 

5.  Magians  appeared  early  at  Babylon  and  Chaldeans  in  Persia ;  and 
even  in  Berosus  Ohaldsism  and  Magism  appear  so  mixed  up  together 
that  the  Babylonian  Kronos  (El)  is  put  for  Zeruane  and  called  the  father 
of  Aramazdes.  Probably  the  Babylonian  cylinder  in  Porter  ii.  pL  80.  n. 
1.  which  represents  Ormuzd  on  high,  and  beneath  him  three  figures,  of 
which  two  are  evidently  of  divine  nature,  is  also  Perso-Chaldaan ;  one  of 
them  carries  a  hatchet  (like  Zens  Labrandeus  in  Caria,  and  Sandon  in 
Lydia),  and  stands  upon  a  unicorn ;  it  has  a  moon  above  it,  and  the  one 
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oppoaiie  Iim  a  star. — ^The  combination  of  Persian  and  Egyptian  symboisi 
[Uke  that  of  the  Roman  and  GallieJ  which  is  seen  in  the  cylinder  treated 
of  in  Amalth.  L  s.  93,  is  also  observable  on  the  stone  found  at  Susa,  which 
contains  a  sort  of  Persian  hieroglyphics  (Walpole,  Trav.  p.  420,  Ac),  and 
ine  four-winged  man  with  ISgyptian  head-dress  at  Murghab,  Porter  i.  pL 
13.  Rhodogune  with  streaming  hair  according  to  a  beautiM  legend,  the 
Persian  imperial  seal,  Polynn.  viii,  27.  Persepolitan  fragments  in  Egypt, 
Descr.  de  TEg.  v.  pi.  29. 

6.  On  the  Dariks,  Eckhel  D.  N.  i,  iii.  551  sqq.  Good  impressions  in 
Landon,  Numism.  i,  2.  Mionnet,  Descr.  pL  36, 1.  Suppl.  viii.  pL  19.  very 
interesting.  [Mr.  L%)ard  possesses  the  richest  collection  of  Persian  en« 
giaved  stones  that  has  ever  been  made  in  Europe,  Joum.  des  Sav.  1819. 
p.  424.] 

7.  The  AnsACiDii,  although  according  to  Lncian  De  Dome  5.  o^  0iXo* 
««Xoi,  listened,  as  we  know,  to  Greek  poems  at  their  court ;  and  as  to 
their  coins  the  earlier  ones  in  particular  approach  closely  to  those  of  Ma- 
cedonia. It  appears  to  me  also  that  Eckhel  i,  iii.  p.  549.  is  not  right  in 
denying  to  the  Arsacidie  the  tetradrachmse  with  Greek  allegorical 
figures.  There  is  very  little  known  of  sculptures,  Hoeck,  p.  141.  On  a 
gem  with  the  image  of  Pacorus,  Plin.  Ep.  z.  16.  Gems  of  this  kind  still 
exist,  Tassie,  pL  12,  673—677. 

8.  The  same  clumpy  and  turgid  character  prevails  in  the  coins  of 
the  Sassanida  and  the  sculptures  of  Nakshi-Rustan  (Sapor  I.),  Shapur 
(Yalerian^s  conquest)  and  Takt-Bostan  (Sapor  II.,  III.).  See  on  these 
Hoeck,  p.  47. 126  sq.,  and  the  excellent  engravings  in  Porter,  pi.  19  sq. 
62  sqq.  Fine  helmet  in  A.  d*01enine  sur  le  costume  et  les  armes  des 
gladiateuTS,  Petersb.  1835.  pL  15.  ibid.  pi.  14,  an  enchased  silver  goblet, 
which  the  author  supposes  to  be  Sassanidan,  a  horseman  shooting  a  lion 
backwards ;  the  style  indicates  a  higher  antiquity.  [Large  silver  goblet  of 
the  Due  de  Luynes  with  a  chase,  M.  d.  I.  iii,  51.  Ann.  xv..p.  98.  A.  de 
Longperier.]  Here  the  allegorical  figures  are  often  quite  the  same  as 
those  of  later  Roman  art ;  in  other  respects  there  is  most  labour  bestowed 
on  the  costumes  and  ornaments.  The  baUs  on  the  heads  of  the  kings  are 
globes  with  the  sodiac,  which  is  often  distinctly  to  be  seen  on  coins,  and 
represent  them  as  governors  of  the  world.  On  the  coins  of  the  Arsacidss 
Tychsen  in  the  Oommentat.  Soc.  Gott.  rec.  Y.  i. ;  on  those  of  the  Sas- 
sanidn  Y.  iL — Mahi,  a  heretic  who  arose  out  of  the  revival  of  magism 
and  presented  his  doctrine  in  a  sensible  form  (under  Shapur  I.  and 
Hormisdas  I.)  by  means  of  an  illuminated  evanffdium. 


lY.     THB  urDiAir& 


249.  The  Indian  nation,  the  most  eastern  member  of  the  1 
Caucasian  race,  which  seems  here  very  much  blended,,  were  a 
p6opIe  of  great  intellectual  endowments,  which  they  displayed 
in  a  refin^  cultivation  of  language,  a  very  ancient  speculative 
theology  and  a  fanciful  style  of  poetry;  but  nevertheless  they 
were  ill-adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  formative  arts  in 
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2  an  original  manner.  The  calm  contemplativeness  of  earlier 
and  the  glowing  riotous  fancy  of  later  times  found  in  the 
domain  of  natural  forms  no  expression,  in  the  systematic  de- 

3  relopment  of  which  they  could  rest  satisfied;  and  although 
the  nierarchical  system,  and  the  great  endurance  of  Indian 
workmen  achieved  much  that  is  worthy  of  admiration,  in  the 
Excavation  of  grotto  temples  and  the  hewing  out  of  entire 
mountains,  yet  we  miss  altogether  the  directing  mind  which 
could,  without  a  model,  have  employed  and  controlled  this 
industry  and  expenditure  of  force  for  architectonic  purposea 

4  On  the  contrary,  we  here  see  art  roaming  about  with  incon- 
stancy amid  an  abundance  of  forms,  and  if  it  almost  by  acci- 
dent lights  on  the  simple  and  grand,  is  incapable  of  using 
and  carrying  it  out  as  an  established  and  recurring  form  of 

5  art;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the 
architectonic  and  plastic  sense  in  India  was  only  awakened 
by  impulses  and  communications  of  various  kinds  from  with- 
out (probably  from  the  Greeks  or  Javanas),  and  that  a  nou- 
rishment was  presented  to  it,  which  however  it  could  not 
Hghtly  digest;  for  the  contrast  between  the  classic  elegance 
of  individual  decorative  members,  and  the  barbarous  want  of 
taste  in  the  combination  of  these  with  architectonic  wholes^ 
can  only  perhaps  be  thereby  explained  in  a  satisfactory  man* 
ner. 

'  3.  Cavern  temples  of  Siwah  in  Elephanta  not  far  from  Bombay. 
&everal  in  Salsette,  the  largest  at  KennerL  Grotto  at  CarlL  The  enor- 
mous pantheon  at  Ellora  in  the  Ghaut  mountains,  destined  at  the  same 
time  for  the  reception  of  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims.  Buddhistic  grot- 
toes at  Berar,  near  Adshunta  and  Bang,  of  simple  but  heavy  forms  of 
architecture, 'without  ornaments,  but  with  paintings  on  stucco.  Cavern- 
temples  of  Badshasthan,  which  are  said  to  be  nearer  the  Qreek  style. 
Mahamalaipur  (MahabaUpur  in  the  Mahabarata,  Maliarpha  in  Ptolemy), 
a  rocky  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  converted  into  a  labyrinth 
of  monuments.  Pyramidal  pagodas  at  Deogur  (Tagara,  a  leading  fiur  at 
the  time  of  the  Peripl.  Mar.  Ind.),  and  Bamiseram.  A  rock  temple  in 
Ceylon.  On  the  rock  chambers  of  Bamian.  (Alexandria  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  according  to  Bitter)  Hoeck  Monom.  Yet.  Med.  p.  176 
sqq. 

4.  The  grotto  of  Carli  and  the  temple  of  Yisyakurma  at  Ellora  for 
example,  where  the  roofs  are  hewn  out  into  circular  vaults,  produce  a 
grand  effect.  As  regards  the  details,  the  following  form  of  pillar  is  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  and  most  regularly  formed :  a  base  of  several 
plinths  and  cymas,  on  these  a  short  pillar  with  Ionic  flutings,  then  an 
inverted  acanthus  capital,  contracted  above,  on  this  contracted  neck  a 
large  torus,  and  above  that  the  abacus  with  prolongations  in  the  dii^o- 
tion  of  the  main-beam  over  them,  which  supports  the  roof.  Inverted 
antefixa  or  corher-ornaments  of  ancient  sarcophagi  are  frequently  to  be 
found  as  decorations  of  pillars.  The  thickness  of  these  supports  (in  the 
form  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of  reflection  on  static  lawtf 
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obaervahle}  is  onlj  the  work  of  necessity;  Indian  architecture  alSQ 
emplojp  verj  Render  columns  as  ornaments  for  the  exterior  of  roc|^- 
bout  temjples. 

5.  Ther^  IB  herei  ala^I  no  chronology^  but  aocording  to  the  estab* 
lisbed  points  which  we  possess  it  doef  not  seem  necessary  to  carry  this 
flourishing  period  of  Indian  art  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  fiirther 
b^ck  than  the  bloom  of  dramatic  poetry  in  India  (under  B^jah  Yior^ 
nmditya  who,  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation,  died  ^(3  years  before 
the  Christian  era).  Both  of  course  presuppose  epic  poetry,  and  follow  it 
up.  Buddhism  also  already  existed  at  the  time  of'  these  architectural 
works  (eYen  Salsette,  Carli  and  the  temple  of  Visvakurma  are  Buddhis- 
tic) ;  now  that  religion  dates  f^om  about  500  years  before  Christ.  The 
oldest  eiddence  for  the  existence  of  such  architectural  works  is  Barde* 
sanes*  (200  years  after  Christ)  description  of  an  Indian  cavern  temple  of 
an  androgynous  deity.  Porphyr.  in  Stobasus,  Eel.  Phys.  L  p.  144.  Hee- 
ren.  The  rcYolting  licentiousness  of  the  representationy  in  Slephaata 
(qpecimen*  of  this  description  have  passed  from  the  Townley  CoUectioil 
to  the  British  Museum),  also  points  to  the  times  of  internal  decay*  0. 
Fnnk  on  the  figure  of  Yisvakarman,  the  architect  of  the  world,  in  the 
Munch.  AbhdL  PhiloL  CI.  L  s.  765. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Euthydemus,  and  other  Bactrian  princes  foundei^ 
Greek  empires  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Indus  about  200  years  before 
Christ;  and  these  were  preserved  in  various  forms  till  the  invasion  of 
the  Mogolian  Scythians  or  Sacee  (136  before  Christ),  from  whom  Ticra- 
maditya  deliyered  India.  Comp.  Lassen  De  Pentapotamia,  p.  42  sqq. 
In  the  series  of  coins  found  in  India,  and  presented  in  one  view  by  J. 
Todd  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  L  p.  313.  pi.  12, 
the  Indo-Scythian  coins  (especially  those  of  the  ^Miktvg  ^ctaikkav  (£dobi« 
gris)  vtni^  fciyctf,  with  Siwa  on  his  bull  as  reverse)  f  xhibit  an  interesting 
combination  of  Greek  and  Indian  elements ;  and  even  the  more  carefully 
executed  Indian  coins  betray  some\iFhat  of  the  influence  of  the  Greek  style. 
Oomp.  Schlegel,  Joi^m.  Asiat.  ii.  p.  321.  St.  Martin  ix.  p.  280.  The  ^ndian 
gem  with  the  figure  of  Hercules,  communicated  by  Todd  iii,  i.  p.  139  (P.  JL 
K.  T£  53),  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  coins  of  the  Indian  king  De« 
metrius  .^ychsen,  Comm.  Soc.  Gott.  rec  vL  p.  3.  Kdhler,  Mem.  Bomane 
1y.  p.  82).  At  Barygaza  (Baroandsh)  there  were  in  circulation  coins  of 
the  Bactro-Indian  kings,  according  to  the  Peripl.  Mar.  Ind.  [Chr.  Lassen 
Sur  Geschichte  der  Griech.  und  der  Indoskythischen  K5nigein  Baktrien, 
Kabul  and  Indien  durch  fntzifferung  der  Altkabuliachen  Legenden  auf 
ihren  Miuizen.  Bonn.  1838.] 

250.  In  the  fiaulptures  of  India,  the  haut-  and  bas-reliefs  1 
which  decorate  the  walls  of  these  rock-built  temples,  and 
which,  besides  the  beings  belonging  to  the  religious  creed,  also 
r^resent  scenes  from  the  great  Indian  epopees,  we  in  like 
manner  miss  throughout  that  settled  system  which  invariably 
characterizes  art  when  it  has  sprung  up  from  its  own  roots, 
and  been  fostered  for  many  successive  generations.  On  this  2 
very  account  indeed  Indian  sculpture  ranks  before  Egyptian 
in  the  naturalness  of  its  formations,  and  in  variety  of  attitude 
and  gesture;  but  it  wants  completely  severity  of  design^  and 
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regularity  in  the  disposition  of  the  figures.     Moreover,  in 
sculpture  as  well  as  architecture  the  conditions  of  site  and 

3  material  operated  detrimentally.  As  to  characteristic  differ- 
ences of  portraiture  in  different  persons  there  does  not  yet 
seem  to  have  been  much  discovered;  here  also  the  significance 
is  communicated  by  attributes,  dress,  colour,  monstrous  ap- 

4  pendages  and  the  action  itself.  However,  in  accumulation  of 
attributes,  combination  of  many-limb^  shapes,  constrained 
attitudes  and  striving  aft^r  ornament,  the  old  Indian  style  of 
art  in  the  temple-grottoes  appears  quite  moderate  and  reason- 
able compared  witn  the  monstrosity  of  many  idols  and  paint- 
ings of  modern  India. 

1.  Bpio  scenes,  for  example  the  combat  between  Rama  and  Ravana 
from  the  Ramajana,  at  EUora.  Ardshuna  receiving  the  oelestial  armour 
fix>m  Siwa  and  the  guardians  of  the  worid,  at  Mahamalaipor.  Yishna 
as  Grishna  among  the  Oopis,  at  the  same  place.    Both  from  the  Maha- 

4.  Only  that  the  images  of  the  Buddhists  and  Jainas  are  kept  ample 
intentionally.  The  latter  are  of  black  stone  brightly  polished,  with  curly 
hair  and  a  sort  of  negro  physiognomy. 

Indian  idols  in  the  Sast  India  House,  Japanese  stone  images  at  Ley- 
den,  described  by  Reuvens. 

LiTBaATVBB.  Niebuhr's  Reise  ii.  a  31  ff.  TC  5  ff.  W.  Hodge's  Select 
Views  of  Antiq.  in  India,  N.  1 — 12.  Sumptuous  works  by  the  brothers 
Daniell,  The  Excavations  of  EUora  and  others,  in  all  54  pL  They  form 
the  basis  of  Langl^s*  Monumens  anciens  et  modemes  de  FHindostan  en 
160  planches.  P.  1812.  -  Maoneil  in  the  ArchsBoL  Brit.  voL  viii.  p.  251. 
Malet  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  vi.  p.  382.  Lord  Valentia's  Travels,  iL 
p.  151  sqq.  pL  8  sq.  Maria  Graham,  Journal,  p.  122  sqq.  Raffles's  His- 
tory of  Java.  Davy  on  the  Interior  of  Ceylon.  J.  Todd*s  Annals  and 
Antiquities  of  lUgast'han,  p.  671.  Seely*s  Wonders  of  Elora  (comp. 
Classical  Journal  T.  zzz).  Treatises  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bom- 
bay Society  (Erskine  on  Elephanta  L  p.  198.  Salt  on  Salsette  i.  p.  41., 
Sykes  on  Ellora  iii.  p.  265.  pL  1 — 13.  Dangerfield  on  the  Buddhistic 
grottoes  of  Bang  ii.  p.  194.  Orawfurd  on  Boro-Budor  in  Java  ii  p.  154, 
comp.  Erskine  iiL  p.  494),  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  (Grindlay  and  Todd  on  Ellora  ii.  p.  326.  487,  with  eight  very 
faint  engravings,  Babington  on  Mahamalaipur  ii  p.  258.  pL  1 — 12. 16., 
Edward  Alexander  on  Adshunta,  ii  p.  362.  pL  1).  Herder's  Benkm&hler 
der  Yorwelt.  Heeren  Ideen  Th.  L  Abth.  a  a  11  ff  (1824).  Greuxer 
SymboliLL  a  562  ff.  Bohlen,  Indien  and  ^gypten  ii.  a  76.  [0.  Frank 
fLber  Indische  Denkm&ler  znr  genaueren  Kenntniss  Indisoher  Kunst- 
werke,  M&nchner  GeL  Anz.  1836  no.  126  ff.  in  opposition  to  the  chronology 
and  Hellenism  of  the  author.    Comp.  Jen.  A.  L.  Z.  1836.  Inn.  s.  368.] 
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PRELIMINARY  DIVISION. 

GEOGRAPHT  OF  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  OF  ABT. 

I.    OBNEEAL  BEHABK& 

251.    As  the  history  of  ancient  art  in  general  teaches  us  1 
the  tims  when  ancient  works  of  art  came  into  existence,  so 
information  is  also  required  as  to  the  plctces  where  thej  ori- 
ginally stood,  where  toey  were  again  cuscovered,  and  where 
they  are  now  to  he  found;  and  gtiidance  to  these  forms  a 
necessary  introduction  to  the  archaeological  study.    As  regards  2 
architecture,  which  is  rooted  to  the  soil,  if  the  monuments 
are  still  in  existence,  the  three  kinds  of  locality  coincide;  as 
to  the  moveahle  products  of  sculpture  and  painting,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subject  naturally  separates  itself  into:   1.  The 
artistic  topography  of  antiquity  (the  i^Tiyn^fii  or  moiy^yv^^ti  of 
art,  §.  35,  3),   2.  Instruction  as  to  the  places  of  discovery,    3^  3 
Information  as  to  Museuma     Now  although  this  entire  geo- 
graphical division  is  in  itself  destitute  of  sci^itific  connexion^ 
because  without  a  knowledge  of  political  history  aa  well  as 
that  of  civilization,  the  changes  of  place  which  occurred  to 
works  of  art  must  appear  as  something  accidental,  an  acquain- 
tance with  museums  however  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  student,  and  the  topography  of  art,  together  with  instruc- 
tion regarding  the  localities  of  discovery,  are  of  not  less  coo- 
sequence  to  the  inquirer  as  a  principal  means  of  criticism  and 
interpretation  (§.  39).   The  first  as  well  as  the  third  disripline  4 
becomes  more  complicated  from  the  numerous  removals  which 
works  of  art  experienced  in  antiquity  (§  165.  214),  ^^^d  not 
jess  in  later  time&     Then  the  movement  was  firom  Greece  to  5 
Rome,  and  afterwards  partly  to  Byzantium,  from  the  republics 
to  seats  of  royalty,  from  the  courts  of  temples  to  public  porti- 
coes and  theatres,  then  to  palaces,  villas  and  baths;  for  mu- 
seums of  art,  properly  J90  called^that  is,  buildings  destined 
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merely  for  the  exhibition  of  art,  remained  almost  utterly 
unknown  to  antiqnitj,  in  which  art  was  intimately  bound  up 
6  with  the  rest  of  life.  Now  every  step  leads  from  Greece  and 
Italy  to  the  rest  of  civilized  Europe,  but  in  the  latter  country, 
however, — ^and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  soon  be  the  case  also 
in  the  former, — ^the  exportation  is  constantly  exceeded  by  new 
accessions  from  within;  and  the  universal  striving  oi  the  pre- 
sent time  is  to  form  collections  in  royal  and  national  mudeuma 

6.  Signa  tnnslata  ex  abditis  loc&s  in  oelebiitatem  thermamm  ooour 
in  later  inscriptions ;  comp.  Gerhard,  Beschr.  Koms,  s.  320  L  Agrippa 
wished  all  statues  and  piotuies  to  be  exposed  to  pubHc  view,  Plin.  xxxv, 
9.  The  following  were  approximations  to  moseums  in  antiquity :  1.  The 
comers  of  temples  and  spdunci,  in  which  decayed  imsCges  of  the  gods 
were  preserved.  See  particularly  Ovid  Met.  x,  691.  There  was  a  col- 
lection of  this  kind  in  the  Argive  Herseon.  In  Italy  the  faviutB  were 
used  for  keeping  old  temple-furniture.  2.  The  great  collections  of  works 
of  art  which  were  formed  of  themselves  in  the  courts  and  vestibules  of 
sanctuaries,  as  in  the  Ephesian  temple,  the  Samian  Herseon,  the  Mile- 
sian Didymson,  and  at  places  where  there  were  oracles  and  offtmes,  such 
as  Olympia.  There  were  here  also  in  the  Herseon  many  ch^rsdephan- 
tine  statues  brought  together  with  design.  Similar  collections  of  statues 
afterwards  at  Rome,  in  the  porticoes  of  Octavia,  §.  160.  R.  2.  190.  K.  1. 
1,  a.  3.  Collections  of  the  busts  of  learned  men  in  public  museums,  §. 
420,  4.  4.  Picture  galleries,  such  as  the  Poedle  at  Athens  (§.  101.  R.  2), 
the  portico  near  the  Propylsaa  (§.  109.  K  i,  3,)  the  Lesche  of  the  Cnidians 
(§.  134.  R.  3),  also  a  Pcecile  at  Olympia  and  another  at  Sparta  (Pausan- 
ias).  However,  even  here  the  destination  was  originally  different ;  the 
Poecile  of  Athens  and  the  Lesche  were  more  immediately  intended  to  be 
conversation-halls.  In  Strabo*s  time  (xiv.  p.  637)  the  great  temple  at 
Samos  had  become  a  pinacotheca,  and  there  were  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  in  the  Roman  period  pinaoothecsd  specially  constructed 
for  that  purpose  were  certainly  not  uncommon  (Yarro,  Pliny,  particularly 
Titruvius  vi,  5),  for  instance  those  at  Naples  described  by  Petronius  and 
Philostratus.  Oomp.  Jacobs,  Verm.  Schriften  iii,  469. 1808. 8vo.  5.  Dac- 
tyliothecfls,  such  as  that  of  idithridates  (§.  166.  R.  2),  the  one  founded 
by  Soaurus  the  step-son  of  Sylla,  and  that  oonseoiated  by  Julius  Onsar 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Qenetrix.  [On  the  removal  of  works  of  art  to 
Cple,  Bottiger  Arch&ol.  der  Malerei  s.  231.] 

In  the  topography  of  art  Jer.  Jao.  Oberlin,  Orbis  antiqui  monumentis 
fttis  illustrati  prima  linese,  1776  and  1790,  is  a  useful  work,  only  it  is 
now  quite  obsolete.  The  section  Mon.  Vet.  popuL  in  Reuss  Repertor. 
Conmient.  viii.  p.  27  renders  important  services  towards  completing  the 
literature. .  On  museums  Bottiger  liber  Museen  und  Antikensammlun- 
gen  1808.  4to.  The  catalogue  in  Meusel,  Keue  Misc.  artist.  Inh.  St.  9.  a 
3  ff.    Beck's  arundriss,  s.  3  ff.    Index  to  Winckeknann's  W.  vii.  a  321. 


2.    OBEBCB. 

1       252.     It  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
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abundance  of  works  of  art  in  Greece.    A  periej/em  of  th^  2 
country  must  pause  at  every  small  town ;  the  chief  places  a^  3 
to  which,  above  all  others,  the  archsevdogist  mupt  possess  ac- 
curate topographical  information,  are  Athens,  Corinth  with 
the  Isthmus,  Olympia  and  Delphi    There  also  moat  may  b^ 
expected  firom  local  investigations 

1.  Jaoobe  Ueber  den  Beichthum  der  Oriechen  an  plMtisohen  KiuiBt- 
werken,  Verm.  Schriften  iii.  3.  415.  The  small  island  of  Baochion  near 
Phocsea,  which  is  little  known,  but  was  richly  adorned  with  temples  and 
Btatnee,  affords  a  remarkable  instance,  Liv.  xxzvii,  21. 

2.  Good  beginnings  of  a  perie^ed^  in  Jacobs  Hid,  424  ff.,  and  Mey^r 
(Seschichte  der  Kunst  a  209  ff.,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  added. 

3.  Athens  may  be  divided  into  the  acropolis,  the  old  town  on  the 
south  with  the  extensive  Dionysian  precincts  (theatre,  odeion,  propyUea 
of  Dionysus),  and  other  ancient  temples ;  and  into  the  northern  quarters 
on  the  earlier  site  of  the  demi  Oerameicus,  Oolonus,  Melite  and  Oollytus, 
with  fewer  old  temples.  Hadrian's  dty  was  rebuilt  on  the  south,  and 
separated  by  a  gate  and  remains  of  ancient  walls  (§.  101).  See  espe- 
cially Meursius  Oompilationen.  Fanelli  Atene  Attic^e  1704.  Stuart's 
Antiquities  with  the  Supplement  by  Oockerell,  Kinnaird,  Donaldson, 
Jenkins  and  Bailton.  L.  1830.  Barbi6  du  Bocage's  PUn  in  Barthelemy's 
Anacharsia  Wilkins,  Atheniensia.  L.  1804.  [1816.]  Hawkins  in  Wal- 
pole's  Memoirs,  p.  480.  Ersch's  Encyclopssdie,  Art.  Attika.  Leake's  To- 
pography of  Athens.  L.  1821 ;  in  Qerman  with  a4dition8,  at  Halle,  1829. 
[sec.  Ed.  L.  1841.  2  vols.]  Kruse's  Hellas  ii,  1.  s.  70.  Gomp.  also  Hirt's 
Plan  of  the  Athenian  market-place,  Qeschichte  der  Baukunst,  Tf.  23, 
where,  however,  the  distinction  [much  disputed  by  others,]  between 
the  old  and  new  agora  is  not  duly  observed.  Views  of  Thurmer,  Hubsch. 
Heger.  [Ulrich's  Topogr.  of  the  Harbours  of  Athens,  Abhdl.  der  Mlinch- 
ner  Akad.  iii,  3.  a  645.  A  plan  of  the  city  drawn  by  Schaubert,  super- 
intendant  of  buildings  at  Athens,  years  ago,  has  not  yet  been  made 
publiaj 

Corinth  can  only  as  the  Colonia  Julia  which  Hadrian  embellished,  ad- 
-mit  of  aooorate  topographical  investigation.  The  restoration  is  aided 
.by  coins,  for  instance  those  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonin^  representing 
the  Acro-Corinthus  (Millingen,  M6d.  In^.  pi.  2,  20  and  21.  Mionnet 
BxxppX.  iv.  pL  3.  6,  4),  with  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  Pegasus  at  the  foun- 
tain  Peirene,  and  other  sanctuaries  (corop.  the  vase  of  Bemay,  Joum. 
des  Savants  1830.  p.  460);  and  those  representing  in  an  interesting 
maimer  the  harbour  Genchnea  (Millingen  2,  19)  with  the  ship-houses, 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the  one  corner,  that  of  Esculapius  at  the 
other,  and  the  colossal  Poseidon  with  trident  and  dolphin  on  a  mole 
.  {jA^  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Pau- 
aaaias  (ii,  8, 3).  Triumphal  arch  of  Hadrian  on  coins.  Oomp.  what  js 
adduced  in  the  Dorians  ii.  433  (Tufhell  and  Lewis)  on  the  site  of  the 
Isthmian  sanctuary ;  and  on  tiie  temples  in  detail,  the  inscription  C.  I. 
1104  with  Pansanias.  The  Isthmus  is  very  interestingly  represented  on 
the  gem,  Eokbel,  Pierxes  Qrav.  14 :  Poseidon  in  the  centre,  over  him  on 
the  left  a  sea-d^ity  bearing  Pa^g^mon,  a|bd  Aphrodite  Euplo^  on  tl^ 
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light)  at  the  t<9  Eros  on  a  oolmiin  with  the  hones  of  Poeetdon  coming  to 
the  A^on,  The  Palsmonioii  (Ftas.  ii,  2, 1,  and  the  Inaer.)  is  to  be  seen 
on  coins  as  a  tholos^  supported  hj  ligjit  Ionic  oolamns,  with  dolphins  as 
aerotaEim;  within  it  in  the  middle  n  boy  ledining  on  a  dolphin  as  rjli- 
gioai  iddy  and  a  pine-tree  behind.  Under  the  tibolns  stands  the  lower 
temple  (^Oimv  in  Fana^  hmymri^Mw  in  the  Xnser.)  with  its  gate  {kmMos 
yviyme  Ptaa,  /ffii  UnUg  in  the  Inser.),  to  which  a  sacrificial  procession 
is  jnst  approadiing  with  the  ram.— We  alao  become  acgnainted  with 
temples  at  Tronen  and  PMn  bj  means  of  coins. 

.  Ol^pia's  sacred  endosoxe,  Akis^  containeil  aereral  teazles,  the  hi^ 
altar,  a  theatre^  bnteuterion,  pxytaneion,  stadioo,  gymnasiony  numerous 
thesanriy  several  porticoes,  and  nnmberiess  «ly«x^«r«,  d^tamg,  and 
dvmBiiftmTtt;  the  Uppodrome  was  ontside.  On  the  locality:  J.  Spencer 
Stanhope,  01  jmpia  or  Topogr.  iQastrative  of  the  aotnal  state  of  the  Plain 
of  Olympia.  In  1824.  Leake,  Morea  T.  L  ch.  I.  Expedition  Scient.  de 
la  Mor6e.  Archit.  Livr.  10 — 13.  Pindari  Oarm.  illustr.  L.  I>issenia8» 
Sect.  iL  p.  630.  Encydopsedie,  Art  Olympia.  [Le  Bas  Mon.  de  Tantiq. 
fig.  lecaeiUis  en  Qrdoe  par  la  commission  de  Morfe  I  cah.  BasreL  de 
Phigalie,  3  cah.    Argolide  et  Laconic.  P.  1835.  37.  8to.] 

Delphi  was  in  the  form  of  a  theatre ;  on  the  highest  terrace  Py  tho, 
the  temenos  with  the  temple  (on  reliefe  and  coins,  UiUingen  M6d.  In6d. 
pL  S,  12),  high  altar,  sanctuary  of  the  EarUi,  btdeaterion,  several  porti- 
coes and  the  thesaarL  Below  these  the  middle  and  the  lower  town. 
The  place  of  the  agones  was  beneath  the  city  towards  the  plain  and  (Hr- 
rha.  Pindari  Garm.  p.  628.  (On  the  treasures  of  art,  comp.  Sainte 
Groiz,  QouTem.  FMerati&,  p.  274.)  [Ground  plan  by  Ulrichs  in  his  Rei- 
sen  in  Grieohenlaad  1840.  By  the  same  Topographie  von  Theben.  AbhdL 
der  Munoh.  Akad.  iii,  2.  S.  413.  J.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Topographical 
Sketches  of  Megalopolis,  Tanagra,  Aulis  and  Eretiia.  L.  1831  fo.  Garthsa 
in  Brdndsted,  Travels  Th.  1.   Argos  in  GelL] 

1  253.  Although  the  ruins  of  temples  and  other  architec- 
tural works  scattered  over  the  districts  of  Greece  are  even 
DOW  very  considerable  in  amount,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  howeyer, 
that  under  favourable  circumstances,  excavations  undertaken 
with  care  and  circumspection  will  bnng  to  light  the  plan  and 

2  architectonio  details  of  a  much  greater  number.  The  search 
for  sculptures  also,  notwithstanding  the  Venetian  and  more 
modern  acquisitions,  wiU  still  find  in  many  a  region  an  almost 

3  virgin  soil;  and  we  may  look  forward  to  a  time  when  native 
museums  will  surpass  sjl  out  of  Greece  in  genuine  remains  of 
Greek  art 

1.  AsoBiTSCTUBAL  BncAiiTB  mentioned  in  the  historical  portion  of  the 
work:  at  Tiryns  $.  45.  Myoens  45.  49.  Axgos  45.  Epidaurus  lOd. 
Gorinth  53.  Nemea  109.  Phigalia  109.  Tegea  109.  Mantinea  111. 
Ijcosura  45.  Olympia  109.  Messene  111.  near  AmyolsB  48.  in  iEgina 
60.  at  Athens  80. 101. 109.  153. 190. 191.  in  Attica  53. 109.  inBelos  109. 
comp.  279.  in  Buboea  53.  in  Orohomenus  48.  Delphi  80.  in  Ithaca  47. 
Ephyra  and  other  Oydopean  walls  in  Epirus  45.     A  Boric  temple  of 


( 
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peooliar  oonstruoUon  at  Ovrdaoohio  in  Corfu,  Bailton,  Antiq.  of  Athens 
SappL   Bains  of  TheatreB,  §.  289. 

fi.    ScuLPTUBis  found  and  collected  in  Greece :  Venetian  acquisitions 
from  the  Peloponnesus  and  Corfu,  collected  chiefly  by  Antonio  and  Paolo 
Kani  (about  1700)  and  later  members  of  the  same  fiimily  (§.  261,  2). 
Paciaudi,  Mon.  Peloponnesiaca  1761.     Many  things  came  to  Venice 
from  Athens  through  Morosini  (1687),  for  instance  the  two  lions  in  front 
of  the  arsenal  (with  Runic  characters)  §.  434.    The  Elgin  collection, 
from  Athens,  and  other  places  also,  in  tiie  British  Museum ;  the  Phiga- 
lian  marbles  (§.  119, 3)  also  there ;  the  JBginetan  statues  at  Munich  (§. 
90,  3).    Excavations  in  CeoB,  Br6ndsted,  Voyages  et  Becherches  dans  la 
Qr^ce.    livr.  L  1826.    Many  objects  at  Cambridge,  through  Clarke 
(^darke,  Qreek  Marbles,  comp.  §.  357),  in  the  M.  Worsleyanum,  in  the 
M.  Royal  at  Paris  (through  Choiseul  Gouffier  and  Forbin),  especially  the 
Venus  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre  of  Milo,  and  more 
recently  the  fragments  from  Olympia,  §.  119,  and  the  MoBsenian  basre- 
Uef  (Leake,  Morea  L  p.  379.    Ann.  d.  Inst.  L  p.  131.  iy.  p.  184).    Exca- 
vations by  Veli-Pasha  near  Argos,  Magazin  Encycl.  1811.  ii.  p.  142. 
Numerous  fragments  of  sculpture  at  Lucu  (Thyrea).    Leake  iL  p.  488. 
Ann.  L  p.  133.    Qerhard  sur  les  monumens  figur^  existant  actuellement 
en  Qrto,  Annali  delT  Inst,  ix,  2.  p.  103 — 150,  statues,  bas-reliefs,  terracottas, 
painted  vases,  bronies,  mirrors,  BcarabsBi.  On  vases  and  reliefs  while  the 
museum  was  still  in  JBgina  Biblot.  Ital.  xlL  p.  105.  (1838).  Basrelie^ 
A  Bacchian  sarcophagus  from  Mistra,  ]>eBcr.  de  la  Mor6e.  pL  43.  fig.  1. 
2.3. 

3.  A  oouaonov  of  Athenian  remains  of  art  [formerly]  in  FauveFs 
(kmmUhie;  another  founded  since  by  Psyllas  an  Athenian  (according  to 
Stanhope's  Letters),  probably  dispersed  again.  A  National  Museum  in 
JBgina,  mostly  consisting  of  vases,  bronze  works  and  inscriptions,  under 
Mustoxydi.  [Bemoved  to  Athens  where  the  museum  has  been  lUtherto 
distributed  in  the  Theseion,  Hadrian's  Stoa,  the  Propykea  and  other 
places  on  the  Acropolis.  Athenian  collection  of  antiquities  in  A.  SchSirs 
ArohioL  Mittheilungen  aus  Griechenland  nach  K.  0.  Mfiller*s  hinterlas- 
senen  Papieren.    Frankf.  1843,  not  a  few  are  engraved  in  Pittaki's 

*ABfi»ti9i  1837—41.  2  vols.  4to.  F.  de  Saulcy  Muste  d'Athdnes  in  the 
Bevue  Arch6ol.  iL  p.  257 — 77.]  In  Corfu,  the  museum  of  Signer  Pros- 
salendi. 

Lnportant  rasauprrvB  tkavkls  for  the  arch»ology  of  art,  after  Cyri- 
aoos  of  Ancona  (§.  46),  especially  Spon  and  Wheler,  Chandler,  Choiseul 
Gooffier,  Voy.  Pittor.  de  la  Grdoe,  Dodwell's  Classical  and  Topographical 
Tour,  with  which  Pomardi's  Viaggio  nella  Greda  may  be  here  and  there 
compared,  Gell*s  Itinerary  of  Greece  (1818,  in  4to.,  merely  i.  Argolis),  Itin. 
of  the  Morea  1817,  8vo  [Peloponnesiaca,  a  SuppL  to  Trav.  in  the  Morea. 
h  1846.],  Itin.  of  Greece  1819,  8vo,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Mo- 
lea  1823y  8vo;  the  articles  collected  in  Walpole*8  Memoirs  and  Travels, 
Hobhouse,  Holland,  Hughes,  Bartholdy,  Pouqueville.  Leake,  Travels  in 
the  Morea,  3  vols.  L.  1830.  Schamhorst  on  ^gina,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  L  p.  201. 
(Brdndsted's  Beise  i  Grftkenland  i  Aarene  1810—13. 1.  2  DeeL  Ki5benh. 
.844.  1st  part,  Magna  Grecia,  Epirus.    2nd  part  Bocotia,  Thessaly, 
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Minor,  iBgina,  CeoB,  Pelopoonesut,  kotoxet  wider  fxeah  impraesians  no^ 
hastily  written  down.  Christ.  Wordsworth  fiesidenoe  at  Atfam  and  Attica 
L.  1836  (many  passages  in  authors,  ingeniously  explained  by  the  locali- 
ties) and  Greece  pictorial,  descriptive  and  historical,  1839.  2nd  ed.  1844. 
Klenze  Aphorist.  Bern.  B.  1838  fol.  Aldenhoven  Itindraixe  descripiif  de 
PAttique  et  4u  Peloponn^  avec  cartes  et  plans  topogr.  Ath^es  1841. 
OoL  W.  Mure  of  Caldwell,  Joumid  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  2  Yols.  Edinb.  and  L.  1842.  full  of  knowledge  and  sagacity.  UI- 
ricfas  Reisen  in  Griecheidand  I  Th.  Travels  from  'Delphi  to  Thebes.  Bremen 
1840.  From  the  papers  of  the  same  by  Henzen  Yiaggi  ed  investigazionfi 
nella  Grecia,  Annali  zviiL  p.  1.  and  on  Eubcea  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  Bd.  5, 
h,  Ross  Reisen  durch  Griechenland  1  Th.  Peloponn.  B.  1841.  and  Reisen 
auf  den  Griech.  Inseln  1.  2.  3.  Bd.  1841-^3.  Rob.  Pashley  Trav.  in 
Crete,  2  v.  Cambr.  and  L.  1837.  very  learned  and  accurate.  Henzen  on 
the  present  state  of  antiquities  in  Greece^  AUegem.  Zeit.  1843  N.  28  ff. 
£.  Curtius  The  more  recent  excavations  in  Greece,  Preuss.  Staatszeit. 
1843.  9  Jan.]  Abcbitectvral  Works,  Le  Roy*s  (of  little  use),  Stuart 
(copied  in  Le  Grand*s  Mon.  de  la  Gr^ce  P.  1808),  the  Pilettanti  Society's. 
(Careful  engravings  after  these  English  works,  with  German  text,  Darm* 
Btadt,  Leske.)  ExpM.  de  la  Mor^,  §.  2MK.  La  Gr^;  Yues  pittor.  et 
topogr.  dess.  par  0.  M.  Bar.  de  Stackelberg.  P.  18^. 

1  254.  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  lUyria  seem  to  be  yeiy  poor 
in  architectural  ruins  and  mines  of  (^reek  art;  there  are  only 
found  in  these  countries  remains  of  the  later  Roman  perioo. 

2  On  the  other  hand,  the  ruins  of  cities  along  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea  are  very  iraportant  monuments  of  Grecian 
civilization,  regarding  which  we  must  look  forward  earnestly 
for  more  connected  communicationa 

1.  Portico  (of  the  Circus?)  at  Thessalonica,  §.  192.  R.  5.  Byzantium, 
193.  R.  8.  There  are  drawings  of  the  Col.  istor.,  the  Guglia  giroglifica, 
izc,  in  the  Cabinet  d'Estampes  at  Paris.  Constantine  the  Great's  marble 
column  on  the  promontory .  of  the  Bosphorus.  A  so>caUed  Pompey's 
pillar  on  the  Black  Sea.  Toy.  Pitt,  de  Constantinofde  et  des  Rives  da 
Bosphore  d*apr^8  les  dessins  de  Mr.  Melling.  P.  1807.  fo.  Choiseul,  Toy. 
1?.  ii.  P.  iv.  Remains  at  Salona  193.  R.  6.  (even  of  amphitheatres  and 
baths) ;  Jadera  (a  gate  or  arch) ;  Pola,  §.  190  (T.  Augustus*  amphitheatre^ 
arch  of  the  Sergii),  Stuart*s  Ant.  iv,  1 — 3.  Allason,  Pictur.  Views  of  the 
Antiq.  of  Pola.  L.  1819.  fo.  Dell'  amfiteatro  di  Pola — e  di  alcuni  epigrafi 
e  figuline  inedite  dell*  Istria  con  vii.  tav.  Saggio  del  Can.  P.  Stamowichy 
Yenezia  1802.  8vo.  Gianrinaldo  Carli  Antichit^  di  Capodistria  in  the 
Archeografo  triestino.  vol.  iii.  Trieste  1831.  Caasas,  Toy.  Pitt,  da  I'lslne 
et  de  la  DalmaUe  P.  1797  sqq.    Rubbi,  Antiohitk  Rom.  dell'  Istria..  4to. 

2.  Most  of  the  treatises  on  the  subject  (by  EChler,  R.  Rochet  to  and 
Stempowsky,  P.  v.  KSppen,  v.  Blaremberg,  comp.  C.  I.  ii.  p.  80,)  refer  to 
inscriptions  and  coins.  Waxel,  Recueil  de  quelques  antiquitds  trouv^ 
sur  les  herds  de  la  Mer-Noire.  B.  1803.  4to.  Travels  of  Pallas,  Clarke  and 
others. 

Collections.  Museum  at  Odessa,  in  which  there  are  fine  sculptures 
from  Kertsoh  (Pan^icapnon),  Cabinet  of  Blarembex^  and  Stempowsky  also 
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(bere;  ofben  at  Niooliief,  Eertsch  and  Theododa.  Notioe  eat  nn  tombeau 
dScouTert  aux  environs  de  Kertsoh,  Tano.  Panticap6e  (1830),  in  the  Joum. 
d6e  Say.  1836.  p.  333.  [Duoovaries  at  Eertscb,  Boll  1830.  p.  255.  1841. 
p.  109.  1848.  p.  164.  1844.  p.  82.  Annali  xii.  p.  5—22.  Voyage  au  Gku- 
oase  —  et  en  Crim^e  par  Fr.  DaboU  de  Montp^nz  iv.  Sect.  P.  et  Nea* 
diatell843.] 


3.     ASIA  AND  AFBICA. 


255.  Asia  MnroK  abounded  as  mucli  as  Ghreece  itself  in  1 
works  of  Greek  art,  on  the  western  coasts  from  ancient  times, 
and  in  particular  tracts  stretching  far  inland,  from  the  Mace- 
donian period;  and  is  even  now  perhaps  richer  in  ruins,  at  2 
least  in  several  kinds  (for  instance,  we  find  the  theatres 
in  Qreeoe  more  ruinous  and  difiicult  to  make  out  than  in 
Ada  Minor  and  Sicily). 

1.  On  the  richness  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Ionia,  in 
works  of  art,  Jacobs,  s.  424  Meyer,  s.  209  ff.  On  works  of  art  at  Ephesus 
some  details  in  the  context,  Tasez.  Cfail.  viii,  198 ;  Aspendus  also  was  full  of 
ezodlent  seolptures,  Oio.  Yerr.  ii,  1,  20.  On  CUician  works  of  art,  from 
coins,  TSlken  Eonstbl.  L  H.  6.  We  become  acquainted  with  many  sacred 
structures  through  coins  of  the  emperors,  from  which  Belley  especially 
treats  of  the  monuments  of  Pergamon,  Ancyra,  Tarsns,  and  Oaesarea  in 
Oappadoda)  M6m.  de  TAc.  des  Inscr.  xzzvii — ^zL 

2.  AsoHiTiennuL  Bm Aiirs  mentioned  above,  at  Sipylus  §.  42.  Sardis 
80.  241.*  Teos  109.  Ephesus  192.  Magnesia  on  the  Mieander  109. 
Samos  80.  Priene  109.  Miletus  109.  l^branda  192.  Halicamassus 
111.151.153.  Gyzicusl53.  Mylasa  192.  Telmissus  245.  Nacoleia  245. 
Many  theatres  (§.  289),  also  aqueducts  and  baths  of  the  Roman  period. 
Many  remains  Hkewise  at  Kew  Ilion,  Alexandria  Troas  (many  ruins 
constructed  with  arches),  Assos  (where  the  entire  city  can  still  be  re- 
cognised, and  remarkable  metope-reliefs  have  been  found  in  the  early 
Greek  style,  with  sphinxes,  wild  animals  and  centaurs,  [in  Paris  since  1838, 
M.  d.  I.  ill,  34.  Annali  xiii.  p.  317 :  besides  the  {neces  there  engraved 
Prokesch  gives  ako  Wiener  Jahrb.  1832.  ii.  S.  59  des  Anzeigers  a  sitting 
Amor  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  bow :  they  are  of  granite.  Terier  Yoy. 
en  Asie  Mineure  pL  112.  Glarao  pL  116.  A.  B.]  and  beautiful  sarcophagi). 
Cyme,  Smyrna,  Heraclea  on  the  Latmian  lake  (ruins  of  many  bcdldings 
situated  in  an  interesting  manner  among  the  rocks),  (theatre  in  Hera- 
dea,  Beda  ap.  Philon.  Orellii  p.  149)  Myndos,  Myus,  Onidos  (where  are 
very  considerable  ruins  eSpeciidly  of  Doric  architecture ;  investigated  by 
amission  of  Dilettanti),  Xanthus,  Phaselis,  Perge,  Glaudiopolis,  Celenderis, 
and  in  other  cities  of  the  south  coast ;  in  the  interior,  ruins  especially  of 
the  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Mseander  and  Laodicea  Oatacecaumene ; 
in  Cyprus  ruins  of  Cition. 

Tkavkui  of  P.  Lucas,  Toumefort,  Pocooke,  Dailaway,  Chandler,  Choiseol 
Qottfl&er,  Einneir,  for  the  south  coast  Beaufort's  Caramania,  for  some 
northern  regions  Yon  Hammer^s  UmbHck  auf  einer  Reise  von  Bpel  nadi 
Brussa,  Pesth  1818,  and  for  the  whole  W.  M.  Leake,  Journal  of  a  Tour 
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in  Asia  Minor  with  oomparatiTe  remarks  on  the  ancient  and  modem 
geography  of  that  country,  L.  1824^  8vo.  -with  a  map  which  gives  an 
excellent  survey  of  former  travels.  A.  ▼.  Prokesch,  Erinnerungen  aus 
iEgypten  und  Kleinasien  iii.  s.  271  fo.  Ck)mp.  Wiener  Jahrh.  IviiL  lis. 
Ana.  The  **  Antiquities  of  Ionia**,  are  enriched  in  the  new  edition  with 
excellent  plans  (of  Priene,  the  valley  of  the  Mnander,  the  neighhourhood 
of  the  Didymseon,  and  the  city  of  Samoe)  and  architectural  drawings. 
There  are  also  excellent  designs  by  Huyot  in  the  portfolio.  Discoveries 
by  Terier  in  Asia  Minor,  Azani  (Tschafder),  large  Grecian  temple,  thea- 
tre, basrelieft,  (Bull.  1834,  p.  238.)  Pessinus,  Synnada,  Phrygian  nekro- 
polis  with  Greek  and  Phrygian  inscriptions,  between  Synnada  and  Ancyra. 
Amasia,  10  leagues  from  the  Halys,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia,  a  Cydopian 
city,  full  of  splendid  works,  a  gate  with  lion-heads.  Tavia?  relief  on  the 
rocks,  of  the  Persian  and  Paphlagonian  kings.  Phrygian  discoveries^ 
ArchaeoL  IntelL  Bl.  1835.  n.  20.  Joum.  des  8av.  1835.  p.  365.  Travels  of 
the  English  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  Berghaus  Annalen  1835,  n.  123.  & 
245.  Prokesch  on  ancient  Smjrma,  Wiener  Jahrb.  1834.  iv.  s.  55  of  the 
Anzeigen,  and  on  a  necropolis  not  far  frx>m  Thyatira,  and  the  earliest  mines 
of  Ida,  Ann,  d.  I.  vL  p.  192.  Phrygian  monumenta  in  Steuart  §.  341*,  R. 
3.  partly  drawn  for  the  first  time,  17  pL  [Sir  Ch.  Fellows,  A  Journal  writ- 
ten during  an  excursion  in  Asia  Minor  L.  1839,  and  an  account  of  DiscoY. 
in  Lycia  during  a  2nd  excursion  L.  1841.  Gomp.  Joum.  des  Sav.  1842^ 
p.  366,  385.  W.  Hamilton  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Pontus  and  Arme- 
nia L.  1842.  2  vols.  Spratt  and  Forbes  Trav.  in  Lycia,  Milyas  and  the 
Cibyrate  L.  1846.  2  vols.  CoL  Rottier*s  descr.  des  Mon.  de  Rhodes  182& 
4to.] 

1  256.  In  monuments  of  Greek  art  Stria  and  Arabia  seem 
only  to  possess  architectural  works  of  the  florid  Roman  style, 

2  or  a  mixed  Greco-OrientaL  Monuments  of  this  later  period 
also  extend  through  Eotpt,  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  and  the 

3  Oases.  In  the  rest  of  Africa  the  towns  of  Cyrenaica  have 
more  recently  become  pretty  well  known,  and  the  plan  of 
Gyrene  especially  lies  distinctly  before  our  view ;  but  at  the 
same  time  very  little  has  been  brought  to  light  in  detail  of 

4  the  early  genuine  Hellenic  period.  In  western  Africa  there 
are  extant  numerous  and  considerable  remains  of  Bomau 
structures. 

1.  Existing  monuments  of  Antioch,  §  149.  192.  (Jostinian's  walls  ^ 
triumphal  arch  on  the  road  to  Aleppo,  Gassas  i,  15),  Sidon  (tomb  in  the 
rocks,  Cassas  ii,  82),  Tyre  (aqueduct,  ibid.  85),  [aqueduct  at  Beirout, 
R^vue  Arch^ol.  iii.  pi.  57.  p.  489.]  between  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  (lonio 
temple,  ibid.  87),  at  Jerusalem  §.  192,  Emesa  (Cenotaph  of  0.  Cnsar,  Gas- 
sas i,  21),  Heliopolis,  Palmyra,  Gerasa,  Gadara  (the  cities  of  the  basalt 
country  Trachonitis,  in  which  many  structures  were  bnilt  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  Ritter,  Erdk.  ii.  s.  362),  and  Petra  §.  192.  At  Seleucia  on 
the  Tigris  (or  Otesiphon)  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  period,  accord- 
ing to  della  Yall^.  Cassas,  Voy.  Pitt,  de  la  Syrie,  de  la  Phoenicia,  de 
la  Palfestine  et  de  la  Basse  JSgypte,  P.  an.  tu  (incomplete).  Earlier 
Travels  by  Belon,  Maundrell,  della  Vall^,  Pooocke.  Burckhardt,  Travels 
in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.  L.  1822.    Trav.  in  Arabia.  L.  1629.    Buck* 
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kigham,  Trav.  among  the  Arabian  Tribes.  L.  1825.  0.  Fr.  y.  Biohter 
Wall&hrten  im  Morgenlande.  B.  1822.  Count  Bertou,  Voj.  dans  lea 
plaines  da  Haouran  en  Sjrie  in  the  BulL  ii.  1837.  p.  161 — 171.  Monu- 
ments of  Beirottt,  Mon.  d.  I.  iL  tv.  51.  Ann.  z.  p.  12. 

2.  Alexandria  §.  149. 193.  224  Antinoe  §.  191.  Roman  towers  and 
walls  near  Taposiris,  at  Babylon  near  Cairo,  at  Syene.  Greco-^gyptian 
structures  in  Meroe  §.  192,  on  the  oasis  of  Ammon  near  Zeytun  (Cail- 
Uaud,  pL  3.  5.  6).  Bomo-Christian  buildings  in  Lower  Nubia,  on  the 
northern  and  southern  oases  of  Egypt  (in  the  latter  there  are  often 
sepulchral  monuments  with  arches  on  columns,  Cailliaud,  pL  21.  oomp. 
§,  218).  Cosmas  Indopleustes  describes  the  marble  throne  of  Ares  near 
Adule,  with  the  inscription  of  an  Ethiopian  King  (Zoscales  according  to 
Hiebuhr),  in  late  Roman  style,  resting  on  a  spiral  column. 

3.  Considerable  Remains  at  Ptolemais  (an  amphitheatre,  two  thea- 
tres); at  Cyrene  (an  amphitheatre,  two  theatres;  scanty  ruins  of  two 
temples,  numberless  tombs  on  the  streets,  sometimes  in  the  rocks  and 
flometimes  built  up,  with  frontispieces,  partly  painted) ;  some  remains 
«t  Naustathmus,' Apollonia,  and  different  places  further  east.  Delia 
Cella,  Yiaggio  da  Tripoli  alle  firontieri  occidentali  dell'  Egitto.  Gen.  1819. 
F.  W.  and  H.  W.  Beechy,  Proceedings  of  the  Expedition  to  explore  the 
Korth  coast  of  Africa  from  Tripoli  eastward  in  1821  and  1822.  1828.  4to. 
Pacho,  Relation  d'un  Yoyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  la  Cyrenaique,  et  les 
Oases  d*Audelah,  et  de  Macadeh.  1827.  1828.  4to  and  fo.  Comp.  on  the 
plan  of  Cyrene  Gdtt  G.  A.  1829.  St.  42. 

4.  Amphitheatre  at  Tripotis  (now  Zavia),  marble  triumphal  arch  of 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Yems  at  Garapha  (now  Tripoli).  Count  Castiglioni, 
M6m.  Olograph,  sur  la  Partie  Orientale  de  la  Barbaric.  Milan  1826. 
Large  amphitheatre  429  X  368  ft.  Arena  238  X  182,  height  96,  at  Tys- 
derad  el  Deshemm.  Sir  Harrille  Temple's  Travels  into  the  Beylik  of  Tunis, 
Ausland  1835.  no.  102.  Ruins  of  Leptis  Myra  by  Delaporte,  Joum.  Asiat. 
iii.  S.  T.  I.  no.  4.  p.  315.  Cisterns  of  Carthage,  excellent  composite  vaults, 
fiemilasso's  Africa  iii.  S.  214.  [Falbe,  Rech.  sur  Templaoement  de  Car- 
thage, see  Letronne.  J.  des  Sav.  1837.  p.  641.]  Excavations  by  Grenville 
Temple  and  Falbe  Zeitsohr.  A.  W.  1839.  S.  7  f.  Aqueduct  near  Tunis, 
amphitheatre  at  Tisdra  (el  Jemme),  Ruins  of  Cirta  or  Constantina  (Yes- 
tiges  d'un  anc.  Tombeau  dans  le  Royaume  d'Algier  auprte  de  Constantino, 
desa.  par  BeUicard),  of  Lambesa,  Sufetnla,  &c.  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary 
and  the  Levant.  Heboistreity  De  Antiq.  Rom.  per  Africam  repertis. 
1733.  4to. 


4.    ITALT. 


257.    Italy  unites  in  itself  in  the  most  interesting  manner  1 
districts  of  the  most  different  kinds  for  the  topo^phy  of  art 
I.  The  district  of  a  Grecian  artistic  world  which  had  been  2 
naturalized  in  Italy  by  means  of  ooLONiEa     The  shores  of 
Lower  Italy  and  Sicily  belong  to  it^  as  well  as  many  portions 
of  the  interior  of  these  countriea     The  splendour  of  art  in  8 
these  lands  is  exhibited  in  their  peculiar  architectural  works 
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4  There  aie  comparatively  few  sculptures  in  marble  and  metal, 
yet  many  objects  have  been  found  of  distinguished  excellence, 

5  and  in  the  purest  and  finest  Greek  style ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
necropolises  of  the  Greek  and  semi-Greek  cities  of  this  region 
are  the  principal  mines  of  the  different  sorts  of  Greek  vases, 
irom  whose  more  or  less  tasteful  form  and  elegant  painting 
we  can,  with  tolerable  certainty,  estimate  the  d^ree  to  which 
Grecian  civilization  had  penetrated  even  amonj?  the  rural  in- 
habitants of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Apulia  (^  163,  7),  and 
at  the  same  time  learn  of  many  places  which  were  Hellenized 
and  devoted  to  art,  although  this  would  not  have  otherwise 
been  expected     11.  The  circle  of  inlaiyd  nations  who  by  their 

6  own  activity  naturalized  Greek  art  among  themselves.  To, 
this  division  belongs  especially  the  countiy  of  the  Etbus- 
CANS  from  Pisae  to  Caere,  together  with  Febina  and  Adria; 
the  Volscian  Velitrae  and  the  Latin  Prseneste^  as  well  as  a  part 
of  IJmbria,  are  connected  therewith  by  means  of  individual 
monuments  or  classes  of  them  (terracotta  reliefs,  mirrors). 

7  The  places  where  vase  paintings  have  been  found  are  limited 
to  the  southernmost  portion  of  Etruria,  particularly  the  tract 
of  coast  opened  to  Grecian  commerce,  and  Adria^  the  great 

8  emporium  on  the  upper  sea  (comp.  §.  99.  143.  177).  The 
riches  of  this  region  in  native  monuments  have  found  an 
abiding  place  in  numerous  coUectipns  in  the  country. 

1.  General  helps  to  ih.9  arti9tic  topogrftphy  of  Italy :  Bern.  Moatfku- 
con,  Diaxium  Ita^cum.  P.  1702.  4to.  Travels  especially  of  Don  Juan 
Andres,  de  la  Xaade  and  Yoftmaa,  Keyssler,  Petit-Radel,  EiistAoe  and 
CoU  Hoare,  Fr.  v.  der  Reoke  (edited  1^  Bottiger),  Morgenstem,  Kepha- 
lides,  V.  d.  EageOy  Thiersch  and  SchorTi,  K.  Fr.  Sefaoller  (Bandelot  de 
Dairval^  Pe  rutijiitii  des  Voyages).  Kei^ehaim's  Handbuch  fUr  Beisende 
in  Italioa.  J[Iaae,.2iachwei8ui3ge^  fur  Beisende  in  Italiea.  Lpz.  1821.  Fr. 
Blume  Iter  TtoJlicmn.  Bd.  i— lii.  L824r'l830j  fJso  gives  by  the  vay  valu- 
able notieea  of  xwsenms.  <%r.  JCopp  Italien.  1S37. 

3.  Bemam  of  A&CBiTEOTvaiJi  wobxb  ia  M4><»rA  QBseu :  Poseidoiiia, 
§.  80.  Scanty  ruins  of  Elea  (Muuter's  Yelia.  1818).  JOorie  ruins  of  a 
^  hezastyle  temple,  and  beautiful  terracotta  fragments  at  Metefiontam, 
Due  de  Laynes,  Metapontum.  1833.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  remain- 
ing of  all  the  Greek  structares  at  TarentTmi,  Uurii,  Orotona  (Paw,  Mdm. 
concemant  le  temple  de  Junon  Laoinienae,  M4m.  de  la  See.  de  Cassel,  p. 
67).  On  some  ruins  at  Loeri,  Luynea,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  ii.  p.  3.  [Velia,  Idem, 
Annali  i.  t>'  ^Bl — 86.]  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra  ix.  gives  some  information 
as  to  the  ruins  of  these  cities.  On  ruins  of  the  towns  in  Basilioata  Lorn- 
bardi,  BulL  d.  Inst.  1830.  p.  17.  D.  A.  Lombard!  suUa  topogr.  e  sugM 
avanzi  delle  ant.  ati^  Italo-greche,  Lucane,  Paune,  e  Peuoezie  dell'  odiema 
Basilioata  Memorie  dell*  Inst.  Archeol.  iii.  p.  195.  Buins  of  temples  ia 
8101LT :  Syracuse  §.  80  (two  columns  of  the  Olympieion  remained  stand- 
ing to  a  reoent  period).  Acragas  and  Selinus,  80. 109.  Egesta  109.  [Gela, 
a  large  column  of  a  temple  extant,  Pizolanti  Mem.  Istor.  dell*  ant.  dtU^ 
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di  Qeky  itk  Palermo  1763,  4to.  Romano  Antichiti^  Jermitane  (Himera), 
Palermo  1838.  8yo.]  Catana,  rains  of  a  temple,  two  theatres,  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  a  oirous.  At  Solus,  near  Panormos,  interesting  fragments 
of  architecture,  and  sculptures.  Duke  of  Serradifalco,  Genni  su  gli  avanzi 
deli*  Antioo  Solunto.  Pal.  1^31.  comp.  Bull.  d.  Inst.  1830.  p.  229.  1831. 
p.  171.  Ruins  of  theatres,  §.  289.  Yito  Capialbi  sulle  mora  d^Hipponio, 
Mem.  d.  Inst.  ArcheoL  ii,  169.  tav.  4.  6.  [Ground  plan  of  Selinus  by 
G6ttling  in  the  Hermes  xxxvii,  2,  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  island  in 
Serradifalco.]  Cyclopean  structures  of  Oe&lu,  §.  166.  R.  3.  Catacombs 
of  Syracuse. — Of  Sardinia  (also  tombs  in  the  rocks)  and  Qozzo,  §.  166. 
R.  3.  [Onor.  Bros  Malta  illustr.  co*  monum.  1817.] 

4.  The  baptismal  vase  at  GaSta  (now  at  Naples)  from  Salpion,  Welcker 
Eeitsohr.  s.  600.  The  splendid  shoulder-plates  of  a  suit  of  armour  with 
Amasonian  battles  from  Locri,  in  BrOndsted's  possession,  [now  in  the  Brit. 
Hub.  The  place  of  discovery  is  a  Action,  as  the  seller  at  Naples  himself 
confesses.  P.  0.  BrSndsted  Die  Bronzen  von  Siris  Eopenh.  1837.  4to.] 
The  beautiful  sarcophagus  in  the  cathedral  of  Agrigentum  (Pigonati,  tb. 
47.  Houel  iv.  pL  238.  St.  Non  iv.  p.  82.  A  stucco  cast  in  the  British 
Museum).  Several  in  Sicilian  churches,  Hirt  Berl.  Kunstblatt  IL  s.  73. 
T^tndolina  has  excavated  many  excellent  articles  at  Syracuse. 

6k  Jorio'i  Metodo  par  inveniie  6  frogftre  i  sepolcri  degii  antichi,  N. 
1824^  extracts  in  the  Kunstblatt  1826.  N.  46-63.  It  is  observed  that  the 
necropoleis  of  the  Greek  cities  always  lie  facing  the  north.  Places  in 
Magna  Grecia,  where  vasxs  havb  bbxn  vound  (see  especially  Gerhard*fl 
Oknni  tx>pogr.  Bullet.  1829.  p.  161).  In  Campakia,  Nola  (beautiful  vases 
in  varnish  and  design;  also  antique  vases  of  the  light  yellow  sort), 
Cumn  (still  too  little  investigated),  AveUa  (vases  of  a  pale  colour),  Capua 
(dull  varnish;  antique  also),  Nocera  (Nolan),  Eboli  (more  in  the  Lu- 
cano-ApuIian  manner;  comp.  Ann.  iii.  p.  406.  iv.  p.  296) ;  in  Sakniux, 
|>articularly  Agata  de  Got!  in  the  Beneventine  (careless  in  design,  red 
and  white  colour) ;  in  LucAif  ia,  Psostum  (beautiful  vases  of  the  best  kind). 
Tombs  of  Psastum,  Bull.  1834.  p.  60.,  CasteUuccio,  Anii  [Antia,  not  a  few 
vases  of  a  peculiarly  grandiose  s^le,  and  exquisite  myths,  the  great  m%jo- 
lity  usually  Bacchiaa  or  so-called  toilette  vases^  in  1842  a  collection  at 
the  place,  called  the  Fattibaldi,  consisting  of  400  articles,]  and  Armento  in 
the  interior  of  the  Basilicata  ({daces  where  were  iound  the  ornamental 
Vases  of  slender  fbrm,  and  richly  ornamented  with  mythological  scenes^ 
bad  in  varnish  and  colours,  the  design  mannered) ;  busts,  vases^  brazen 
accoutrements,  Galateo^  lapygia,  p.  97  -ed.  Basil. ;  in  Apulia,  Ban,  Ruvo, 
Ceglia,  Canosa  (where,  together  with  the  language  of  the  country,  a  cor- 
rupt Greek  was  spoken,  Horace  S.  i,  10,  3a  §.  163,  7);  Ruvo,  Bull.  1834. 
p.  36. 164.  228.  [Giov.  Jatta  sull*  ant  cittik  di  Ruvo,  in  Nap.  1844.  4to. 
p.  66  sqq.,  his  great  excavations  and  collection  of  vases;  Avellino's 
Rubustinorum  numormn  catal.  appended.  Tombs  of  Ruvo,  Bull.  1836. 
p.  69. 113.  1837.  p.  81.  97.] ;  in  Bruvtii,  Locri  (vases  of  antique  descrip- 
tion, others  of  exquisite  beauty).  In  Sicily  e^eciaUy  Agrigentum 
(antique  vases  of  the  red  yellow  kind,  bat  others  also,  very  grandly  and 
beautifully  designed,  of  the  more  perfect  style  of  technics ;  Panettieri 
Collection ;  Memoirs  by  Raff.  Politi) ;  in  the  interior  Acrs,  now  Palaz- 
kuola,  rich  in  tombs,  vasesi  and  terracottas.    Le  antich.  di  Acre  scopert% 
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deBcriite  ed.  iUusir.  dal  Bar.  G.  Judica.  Mesdiu^  1819.  fo.  Comp.  Gep 
hard  and  Panof  ka  Hyperb.  R5m.  Stud.  s.  155  ff.  (Konstb.  1825.  26)  and 
the  preface  to  Neapel*8  Antiken,  [also  BibL  ItaL  1B20.  Febr.  s.  222  sqq.^ 
Tombs  at  Palermo,  BulL  1834.  p.  209. 

Martorelli,  Antichitik  Neapolitane.  Travels  of  Riedesel,  Swinburne, 
and  others.  De  St.  Non,  Yoy.  Pittoresque  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile.  Munter, 
Nachrichten  von  Keapel  u.  Sidlien.  1790.  Bartel's  Briefe  &ber  Calabrien 
u.  SicUien.  1791-93. — ^FazeUus,  Be  rebus  Siculis.  1558.  fo.  Andr.  Pigonati, 
Stato  preaente  degli  Ant.  Monument!  Siciliani,  a.  1767.  Yiaggio  per 
tutte  le  Antich.  della  SLcilia  descr.  da  Ign.  Patemo  Pr.  di  BiscarL  N. 
1781.  4to.  Houel,  Yoy.  Pitt.  des.  lies  de  Sicile,  de'  Malthe  et  de  Lipari. 
P.  1782.  4  vols.  fo.  Bern.  Olivieri,  Yedute  degli  Avamd  dd  Mon.  Antidu 
delle  due  SidUe.  R.  1795.  Panorazi,  d'Orville,  Wilkins,  Hittorff  (see  §. 
80.  109).  Raf.  Politi  D  viaggiatore  di  Girgenti  e  il  Cicerone  di  piazza 
owere  guida  agli  avanzi  di  Agrigento,  Girgenti  1826.  [1842  by  the  Same, 
Antichita  e  mon.  per  servire  all*  opera  intit.  il  yiagg.  40  tav.  8vo.] 

6.  On  Etbubiait  monuments  ofart  in  general,  §.168 — 178.  Yolaterrssy 
§.  168.  70.  71.  74.  76.  Pyrgos,  Cyclopean  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Eileithyia,  J.  Mellingen  Archaol.  IntelL  BL  1836.  No.  11.  [Canina  An- 
nali  d  Inst.  zii.  p.  34.  ant.  Castello  di  PirgL]  Fsesulao  168.  70.  Arre- 
tium.170.  71.  72.  Yetulonium  168.  Inghirami  Memor.  d.  Inst,  ii  p.  95. 
Ambrosch  p.  137.  Ruselke  168.  Populonia  168.  76.  Oosa  168.  Tela- 
mon  176.  Cortona  168.  70.  Perusia  168. 73. 74.  75.  Satumia  168.  Yolci 
169.  70.  73.  74.  75.  77.  Bullett.  1835.  p.  177.  Clusium  170.  71.  73.  74. 
75.  76.  77.  78.  Falerii  168.  70.  Tarquinii  170.  72. 73.  74.  77.  Am  170. 
Orchia  170.  Bomarzo  169.  70.  Yiterbo  170.  Tuscania  170.  Yeii  168. 
Adria  on  the  Po  170.  77.  Praneste  173.  Alba  Longa  168.  70.  YelitnB 
171.    Umbria  176.    Ameria  168.    Spoletium  16a 

7.  Places  whb&i  yabbs  hayx  bebh  found  in  Etruria:  Necropolis  of 
Yolci  on  the  river  Arminia  (Fiora)  near  Ponte  della  Badia ;  ezcavations 
since  1828,  on  the  estates  of  Prince  Lucian  of  Canino,  the  Candelori  and 
Feoli.  The  Borow-Magnus  Collection  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin. 
On  the  kinds  of  vases  §.  99,  2.  143, 2.  On  the  localities,  Westphal,  To- 
pogr.  dei  cont.  di  Tarquinii  e  Yuld,  Ann,  d.  Inst.  ii.  p.  12.  tv.  agg.  a.  b. 
Lenoir,  Ann.  iv.  p.  254.  M.  I.  40.  Works  of  Pr.  Lucian:  Muston 
Etrusque  de  L.  Bonaparte.  1829.  Catalogo  di  soelte  antichita  (Estratto, 
Ann.  i.  p.  188).  Yases  Etrusques  de  L.  Bonaparte  Idvr.  i.  iL  (Bullet. 
1830.  p.  143.  222).  Candelori  vases :  BulL  d.  Inst.  1829,  p.  75  ff.  The 
splen^d  collection  described  by  Second.  Campanari  Rome  1837.  Idem 
Intomo  i  vasi  fitt.  rinvenuti  ne  'sep.  d'Etruria  R.  1836.  4to.  BrSndsted. 
A  brief  descr.  of  32  anc.  Gr.  vases  lately  found  by  M.  Campanari,  L.  1832. 
0.  Fea  Storia  de'  vasi  dipinti  che  da  quattre  anni  si  trovano  R.  1832.  Ne- 
cropolis of  Tarquinii,  chiefly  vases  of  the  archaic  sorts,  v.  Gerhard,  Hy- 
perb. Rom.  Studien.  s.  134  C»re,  a  very  promising  mine.  BulL  1834  p.  49. 
97.  1836.  p.  159.  Bomarzo,  fine  vases  and  bronzea  Clusium,  numerous 
antique  vases.  BuU.  1837.  p.  192.  [A  great  number  of  black  vases  only 
to  be  met  with  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  various  forms  and  with 
ornaments  and  figures  in  reliefl]  Adria  on  the  Po,  fragments  of  vases 
found  in  the  burying-place  on  the  Tartaro,  strikingly  similar  to  those  of 
Yolci  in  forms,  paintings,  and  inscriptions,  also  terracottas,  mosaics, 
marble  fragments,  and  intaglios  collected  in  the  Bocchi  Museum.    See 
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iiliasi,  Giorni.  dell'  ItaL  Letter.  Pftdova.  T.  xiv.  p.  S53.  [Kramer  Ueber 
den  Styl  u.  die  Herkunft  der  bemalten  Griech.  Thongef asse  b.  198 — 206.] 
A  manuscript  work  in  the  Vienna  cabinet  of  antiquities.  Steinbuchd 
Wiener  Jahrb.  1830.  ii.  s.  182,  &c.  inloco.  Welcker  in  the  Bull.  1634.  p.  134. 
(oomp.  Hall  A.  L.  Z.  1834.  Inn.)  R.  Rochette  Annali  vi.  p.  292.  I  find  the 
painter  Euthymides  twice  in  the  inscriptions  on  these  potsherds,  as  well  as 
at  Void.  The  great  traffic  of  antiquity  in  earthenware  certainly  compre- 
hended likewise  painted  Tases,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  closely  corresponding  works  in  regions  far  apart ;  for  instance 
the  slaying  of  the  minotaur  on  an  Attic  vase,  in  the  possession  of  Burgon, 
London,  [now  in  the  Brit.  Mus.]  is  designed  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
on  the  famous  Sicilian  vase  of  Taleides  in  Hope's  Collection. 

The  first  rases  found  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines  at  SommaviUa, 
BulL  1837.  p.  65.  70.  (Hiero  painter)  207.  [The  vase  with  the  rising  and 
setting  sun,  Mon.  d.  Inst.  ii.  55.  Annali  z.  p.  266.  xiv.  p.  210.  Another  from 
the  same  place  has  been  published  by  L.  Grifi  as  II  ratto  del  Palladio, 
Boma  1845,  an  enigmatidal  representation,  one  in  Berlin,  Gerhard  Neuer- 
worbene  Denkm&ler,  N.  1789.] 

&  ErauscAH  kubbuiis:  The  Guamacci,  afterwards  foundation  of  the 
public  one,  at  Volterra :  [in  7  rooms  about  500  Etruscan  urns]  at  the  same 
place  that  of  the  Franoeschini,  of  the  Ginci.  Antiquities  in  the  Oampo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  placed  there  since  1810  (Lasinio  Sculture  del  Oampo  Santo). 
[Roman  not  Etruscan].  Biblioteca  publica  [the  Mus.  since  1814,  a  work  by 
P.  Ant.  FabronL]  and  Mus.  Bacci  at  Arezzo.  Accademia  Etrusca  and 
Mus.  Yenuti  at  Cortona  (M.  Gortonense  §.  178) ;  the  Corazzi  collection 
of  bronzes  has  been  sold  and  taken  to  Holland.  Ansidei,  Oddi,  and  other 
collections  at  Perugia  (see  Lanzi's  Catal.,  comp.  Blume  iL  s.  210), 
public  cabinet  there.  [Indie,  antiqu.  per  11  gabinetto  archeoL  di  pro- 
prietib  del  magistrate  di  Perugia  1830.  8vo.  by  YermigUoli,  partly  from 
Oddi  house.]  Buccelli  at  Montepulciano.  Oasuccini,  Paolozzi  at  Ohiusi, 
il  Ciroo  also  there.  Etrusco  Mus.  Ghiusino  dai  suoi  possessori  pubbl.  con 
brevi  espos.  del  cav.  Inghirami  P.  i.  ii.  Poligrafia  Fiesolana  1834.  Rug- 
gieri  at  Titerbo.  Small  collection,  the  Oervelli,  at  Orvieto,  and  various 
others. 

Bendes  the  general  books  of  travels  for  Etruria  the  valuable  work  of 
Targ.  Tozzetti:  ReUudoni  d*alcuni  viaggi  fittti  in  Toscana. 

258.    Bat  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  productiye  is  III,  1 
the  domain  of  Oreek  art  which  became  subservient  to  the 
Romans,  and  was  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  Roman 
edificea    Rome  is  even  in  the  great  number  of  its  existing  2 
architectural  remains,  with  which  are  sometimes  connected 
very  productive  mines  of  statues,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
world  of  art,  and  the  most  important  spot  on  earth  to  the 
archaeologist,  fJthough  it  produced  so  few  artists  in  ancient 
times;  the  topography  of  Kome  forms  a  considerable  branch  3 
of  the  study.    The  monuments  and  ruins  still  extant  are  4 
thiefly  crowded  round  the  oldest  and,  in  a  political  sense,  the 
most  important  part  of  ancient  Rome — ^the  Forum  Romanum 
and  the  Via  Sacra;  doubtless  also  for  this  reason,  that  in  the 
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middle  ages  the  population  early  withdrew  from  that  neigh- 
Ijourhood  and  left  it  to  the  past,  while  the  Campus  Martius^ 
a  city  of  magnificent  structures  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors^ 
because  the  new  life  in  an  especial  manner  settled  there,  ex- 
hibits few  monuments,  and  for  the  most  part  only  such  as 
'Could  be  made  to  suit  the  wants  and  aims  of  that  period, 
5  The  extensive  gardens  which  occupy  the  east  and  west  of 
Borne,  therefore,  abound  in  mines,  and  have  filled  entire  mu- 
seums; with  the  history  of  the  latter  is  closely  connected  that 
of  their  possessors. 

2.  There  are  few  connected  acoounts  of  early  excaTations,  such  as 
Ham.  Yaooa,  Notizie  Antiquarie.  a.  1594  (in  Fea,  Miscell.  filolG^.  T«  i.)  ; 
t>f  the  results  of  more  modem  investigations  Guattani  (§.  38.  R.  2)  gave 
early  an  account,  then  Fea  in  numerous  memoirs  (Prodrome  di  nuove 
oBserraz.  e  scoperte  fatte  nelle  ant.  di  R.  1816),  t<>gether  with  the  arti- 
oles  by  Gerhard  in  t}^e  Eunstb.  1823-26  (now  Hyp.  Rdm*.  Studien,  s.  87 
ff.),  '^RSmische  Ausgrabungen."  Memorie  Romane  di  Antichit^  e  di 
Belle  Arti,  from  1824  downwards.  1827.  T.  4  Disooyeries  since  1823, 
Atti  d.  Accadem.  Rom.  di  ArcheoL  ii.  639.  Institute  di  Oorr.  arch,  from 
1829,  especially  the  Rivista  Generale  del  Bullet.  Chronological  survey 
of  the  explorations  in  the  Forum  since  1802  by  Bunsen.  Ballet,  d.  Inst. 
1829.  p.  32.  then  Annali  vi.  p.  13.  Tii  p.  63.  Bull.  1834.  p.  226.  1835.  p. 
33.66. 

3.  The  fragments  of  the  ancient  plan,  from  the  temple  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  have  been  published  by  Bellori  (Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  iv.)  Ama- 
duzzi  and  Piranesi  (Antich.  Rom.  i.)  Topographers:  Flav.  Biondo 
1449,  of  more  importance  Andr.  Fulvio  1627,  Barthol.  Marliani,  Topogra- 
phia  Romas.  R.  1644  and  1688.  Panvini  1668.  Boissard,  §.  37.  B.  3. 
The  inquiry  not  materially  forwarded  by  Donati,  Roma  Yetus  et  Recena 
1638,  and  Nardini,  Roma  Antica  1666  (Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  iv.),  fourth  edi- 
tion 1818  by  Nibby.  Fr.  Ficoroni,  Yestigi  e  Raritk  di  Roma  Ant.  B« 
1744  (in  Fea  T.  i.).  Adler's  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.  Guattani, 
Boma  Antica  1793,  new  ed.  1806.  Yenuti,  Descr.  Topogr.  delle  antichit^ 
di  Roma,  2d  ed.  R.  1803,  new  ed.  by  Stef.  PialL  R.  1824  Fea,  K.  I>eft- 
orizione  di  R.  antica  e  modema.  R.  1821,  3  vols.  8vo.  The  same  author 
fluUe  Rovine  di  Roma  (Storia  dell'  Arti  T.  iii.).  Edw.  Burton,  Desor.  of 
the  Antiquities  and  other  Curiosities  of  R.  L.  1821.  0.  Sachse,  Gesch. 
nnd  Beschr.  der  Alton  Stadt  R.  2  vol&  1824,  and  {after  the  author's  death) 
1828.  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.  yon  B.  Platner,  C.  Bunsen,  E.  Ger- 
hard and  W.  RSstell  L  (general  part)  1830.  ii,  (Yatican)  L  1832.  [2.  1834. 
iii,  1.  2.  3. 1837.  38.  42.  Extract  therefrom  by  Platner  and  Ubrichs.  L. 
Oanina  Indicaz.  Topografica  di  Roma  ant.  3.  ed.  1841,  with  a  large  plaa. 
By  the  same,  Espos.  Stor.  e  topogr.  del  foro  Rom.  e  sue  a^jaoenze  ^  2.  R^ 
1846,  with  14  pL  The  same  Sul  Oliyo,  sulla  posizione  e  sull'  architettura 
del  tempio  di  Gioye  Oapit.  in  the  Mem.  d.  Ac.  Rom.  di  Archeol.  T.  yL  Stef. 
Piali  Sopra  alouni  monum.  di  Roma  Dissertazioni  R.  2.  T.  1833.  34.  4to.] 
W.  Gell  Topogr.  of  Rome.  Plan  by  NoUi  1748 ;  an  extract  in  Monaldini 
1818,  a  more  complete  one  in  Bunsen.  Yasi's  Itinerario,  modernized  by 
STibby. — ^The  most  important  works  with  engrayings  are  referred  to  §. 
37.  R.  3.  and  §.  190.    The  principal  works  of  Piranesi  are  LXella  magnific 
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ed  architeti:  de'  Rom.  R.  1761.  and  Antichitli  Rom.  R.  1748-56. 4  vols.  to. 
Views  bj  Piiaiiesi,  DomexL  Pronti,  derisseau  and  Oanego,  and  Roesini. 
Views  of  all  the  seven  hiUs  in  Oassas  and  Bence*8  Qrandes  Vu^s. 

4.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  abchitectubal  remains  men- 
tioned in  §.  179.  180. 190-95  (with  some  additions),  in  the  direction  of 
the  Augustan  district,  and  within  the  Aurelian  walls.  1.  Porta  Capena. 
Tomb  of  the  Scipios.  2.  O»limontana.  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  (the  so- 
called  Temple  of  the  Faun,  an  edifice  of  later  antiquity).  8.  Qiovanni  in 
Laterano,  obelisk,  baptistery  of  Constantino.  3.  Isis  and  Serapis  (the 
Bouthem  part  of  the  Esquiline).  Coliseum.  Baths  of  Titus.  Palace  of 
Titus  (Sette  Scale).  Nero's  House  in  part  (Camere  Esquiline).  Basilr 
ica  8.  Clemente.  4.  Via  8acra  (Nibby,  del  Foro  R.,  della  via  sacra, 
dell*  anfiteatro  Flavio  e  de'  luoghi  adjacenti.  R.  1819).  The  arch  of 
Titus  (near  the  high  road  of  the  Via  8acra.  Bullet,  d.  Inst.  1829.  p. 
56).  Meta  Sudans.  Templum  Urbis.  Temple  of  Peace.  Temple  of 
Antonine  and  Faustina  (8an.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda).  5.  The  Esquiline. 
Agger  of  Tarquin.  Prsetorian  camp.  Amphitheatrum  Castrense.  Nym- 
phsBum  of  Alex.  Severus.  Temple  of  Minerva -Medica.  The  arch  of 
Gallienus.  Painted  house  (of  Lucilla?)  §.  210.  R.  4.  6.  Alta  8emita 
(Quirinal  and  Viminal).  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  Constantino.  Monte- 
Cavallo.  7.  Via  lata  (westward  from  the  Quirinal).  8.  Forum  Roroanum 
(on  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  Forum,  Sachse  i.  s.  698.  and  the  plan 
by  Hirty  Gesch.  der  Baukunst,  Tf.  23).  [Bunsen  les  forums  de  Rome 
Hon.  d.  I.  ii,  33.  34.  Annal.  viii.  p.  207 — 281.  ix.  p.  12 — 60.  By  the  same 
Restoration  of  the  Rom.  For.  and  of  the  magnificent  fora  of  Caesar  and 
the  emperors,  Beschr.  Roms  iii.  2,  s.  1 — 188.]  Temple  of  Jupiter  To- 
nans  (t),  of  Saturn  according  to  Niebuhr,  confirmed  by  Bunsen.  The 
flo-called  temple  of  Concord,  and  remains  of  the  real  temple  of  Concord, 
which  probably  8eptimius  8everus  and  his  sons  resHtuerurU.  Arch  of 
Septimius.  Column  of  Phocas.  8o- called  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 
Basilica  Julia.  [Gerhard  della  Bas.  Giulia  ed  alcuni  siti  del  foro  Rom. 
eatratt.  dalle  Effemer.  Letter.  R.  1823.  8vo.  His  view  confirmed  by  an 
inscription,  BulL  1836.  p.  33.]  80-called  temple  of  Castor  (three  columns 
before  Maria  laber.).  Caroer  Mamertinus  (robur  Tullianum,  Leon.  Adami'a 
Kioerche.  R.  1804. 4to.  Gapitolium  (Zo4a>  Abhandl.  331)  and  Arx  (the 
aotttbem  summit  of  the  hill,  comp.  Bureau  de  la  Malle  in  Millings  Ann, 
encycL  ix.  p.  17).  Arco  di  Giano.  8mall  arch  of  8everus.  80-caIled 
temple  of  Vesta  (8.  Stefano  on  the  Tiber,  a  peripteral  tholus).  So-called 
temple  of  Fortuna  ViriUs.  Mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  Forum  of 
Augustus  (according  to  Hirt,  Niebuhr  and  others ;  Sachse  calls  this  erro- 
neously the  Forum  of  Nerva ;  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  (Sachse  assumes  only 
one  temple  of  the  name).  Forum  of  Nerva;  temple  of  Pallas.  Forum  of 
Trajan ;  Column ;  Basilica  Ulpia.  9.  Circus  Flaminius  (the  greatest  part  of 
the  Campus  Martins).  The  Saepta  rightly  conceived  (in  connexion  with  the 
disagreement  of  so  many  centuries  at  the  same  time)  by  Peter  and  Ztschr. 
f.  A  W.  1839.  8. 137.  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  near  which  stood  formerly 
(Ant.  Labaoco,  Alcune  notabili  antiqu.  di  Roma.  V.  1584)  a  Doric  perip- 
teral temple.  Portico  of  Octavia.  Theatre  of  Pompey.  Baths  of  Agrip- 
pa;  Pantheon.  Arch  of  Claudius.  Column  and  temple  of  M.  Aurelius. 
Obelisk  on  Mount  Citorio.  Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  Obelisk  in  the 
Piasza  del  Popolo.    10.  Palatium.    Palatine  palaces  of  the  Emperors 
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(Scayo  RancmeUianoy  Guattani  M.  I.  1785.  Genn.  OH.).  Septizoniam. 
Arch  of  CoDstantine.  11.  Ciiciu  Mazimos.  GironB  (Bianohini,  Girci 
Max.  iconographia.  R.  1728.  fo.).  12.  Pisdna  PabHca  (oontinnation  of 
the  ATentine).  Therms  Antonimann.  13.  Aventinus.  PTramid  of 
CestiuB  (Falconieri,  Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  iy.  p.  1461).  [Piranesi  Mon.  de'  Sci- 
pioniy  1785.  f.  m.]  14.  TranBtiberina  (Janicolom).  Beyond  the  fourteen 
districts:  Oampos  Yaticanus.  Hadrian's  Maasoleum.  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter.  On  the  Yia  Ostiensis:  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  On  the  Yia  Appia 
(Labrozzi,  Yia  Appia  illustr.) :  Monument  of  Ceecilia  Metella.  Tomb  of 
Claudia  Semne  (IHiden  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann*8  Museum  i.  B.  534)  and 
many  others.  [Di  due  sep.  Rom.  del  secolo  di  Augusto  scov.  preeso  la 
tomba  de'  Scipioni  dal  Cav.  G.  P.  Campana  K  1840.  foL  Grifi  Sepolcro 
nella  vigna  Lozano  R.  1840.  4to.]  Columbarium  of  the  fireedmenof  Li  via 
(works  of  Bianchini,  Gori,  de  R(»si).  Catacombs  of  the  Christians.  €^- 
cus  of  Caracalla  (Bianconi,  Descr.  dei  CircL  R.  1789.  fo.).  Fountain  of 
Eigeiia  (Wagner,  Be  fonte  et  specu  Egeriss.  4to.).  On  the  Yia  Nomen- 
tana :  Basilica  of  St.  Agnes.  Tombs  of  Constantia  and  Helena.  On  the 
Yia  Flaminia :  Tomb  of  the  Nasones  §.  210.  K  4.  On  the  Yia  Aurelia: 
Painted  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Yilla  Corsini  (in  BartoU),  [of  the 
Yilla  Pamfili,  from  which  drawings  were  taken  for  publication  and  copies 
in  colours  at  Munich  in  the  United  Collections,  P.  Secchi  Mon.  Ined.  di  un 
Sepolcro  di  famiglia  Greca  scop,  in  Roma  suJla  na  Latina.  K  1843.  foL 
The  paintings  in  Cav.  Campana.] 

5.  Worthy  of  especial  notice:  Yilla  Mattel  on  the  Cselian  HiQ;  Yilla 
Giustiniani,  now  Massimi,  eastward  from  Mount  Os&lius;  Y.  Negroni 
and  Altieri  behind  the  Esquiline;  Y.  Barberini  behind  the  Quirinal; 
Y.  Ludovisi  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  coUis  hortulorum  (here  lay  the  large 
Sallustian  gardens,  Gerhard^s  Abhandlung  in  .Gerlach's  edition  of  Sal- 
lust);  Y.  Famese  and  Spada  on  Mount  Palatine;  Y.  Corsini  between 
the  Janiculum  and  Yatican;  Y.  Albani  before  the  Porta  Nomentana; 
Y.  Boxghese  before  the  P.  Flaminia  and  Pindana. 

259.    In  the  countries  surrounding  Rome,  in  Latium,  the 

S laces  which  were  selected  by  the  emperors  as  oountry-resi* 
ences,  such  as  the  splendid  Antium,  Tibur,  also  Layinium 
(but  not  Alba  Longa  as  we  might  have  expected  firom  Domi- 
tian's  love  of  magnificence),  are  especially  productive  sources 
of  works  of  art^  without  being  so  exclusively. 

LATixm.  Kircher*s  Latium,  fo.  1761.  Yet  Latii  antiqua  vestigia.  R- 
1751,  enlarged:  Yet.  Latii  antiquitatum  ampliss.  coUectio.  B.  1771,  not 
of  much  use.  Bonstetten,  Yoy.  sur  la  sc^ne  des  dix  dem.  livres  de  V 
En^ide.  P.  1805.  Sickler,  Plan  Topogr.  de  la  Campagne  de  B.  with  text 
in  8vo.  Weimar  1811.  B.  1818.  Nibby,  Yiaggio  antiq.  ne'  contomi  di 
R.  R.  1819.  2  vols.  8yo.  Sickler  and  Beinhardt*s  Almanach  aus  Rom.  ii. 
B.  182.  Tf.  13  ff.  J.  H.  Westphal,  Die  Bom.  Kampagne.  B.  1829.  4to., 
with  two  maps.  W.  Qell,  Essai  Topogr.  des  enyirons  de  R  (v.  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  ii.  p.  113.) 

In  detaU :  Gabh,  Forum  §.  295.  [Temple  of  Qabiis  and  Arida,  Annali 
zii.  tv.  D.  p.  23.  Ysii,  Canina  Descr.  dell'  ant.  dttk  di  Yeii  R  1847,  opera 
edita  in  pochi  esemplari  da  distribuind  in  done  fol.  p.  83  sqq.  A  list  of  the 
(175)  works  of  sculpture  and  fragments  found  there  in  1824  and  purchased 
by  the  government.]    Statues  in  Y.  Borghese  §.  261.    Alba  Lohqa  (Pii 
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Bea^s  Antich.  di  Alb.  e  di  Oast.  Oandolfo),  Emissary  §.  168.  R.  3.  Tomb 
^  170.  R.  3.  Singular  urns  (Tambroni  and  Aless.  Yisconti  in  the  Atti 
deli'  Ao&  Aroh.  Rom.  ii.  p.  267.  317).  Lanutiitk  §.  191.  Pilskbbtx, 
Soareri,  Prseneste  antiqua.  R.  1655.  Temple  of  Fortuna.  II  tempio 
della  Fortuna  Preneetina  ristaur.  da  Const.  Thon,  descr.  da  Al  Nibbj. 
R.  1825.  8to.  Tibvb,  so-called  temple  of  Vesta  (Desgodetz,  ch.  5),  of  the 
Sibyl,  della  Tosse.  Supposed  Villa  of  SCseoenas.  Ant.  del  Rd,  DeU'  anti- 
chitk  Tiburtina.  R.  1611.  Stef.  Cabral  and  Fausto  del  R^,  Delle  viUe  e 
monumenti  ant.  della  dttk  e  del  territorio  di  Tivoli.  R.  1779.  Villa  of 
yffti^rMm^  §.  191.  Horace's  Sabine  country-house.  Capmartin  de  Chaupy, 
I>eoouTerte  de  la  Maison  de  Oampagne  d'Horaoe.  3  vols.  Svo.  Nibby, 
Yiaggio  antiqu.  aUa  villa  di  Orazio,  a  Subiaoo  e  Trevi,  Mem.  Rom.  iv.  p. 
3 — 81.  Le  Antichitii  di  Alba  Fuoense  negli  Equi,  misurate  e  descritte 
dall'  archit.  Carlo  Promis.  Roma  1836,  8vo.  BuUett.  1836.  p.  76  (Road  to 
Borne,  the  fortification,  kinds  of  stone,  temples,  Tuscan  basilica).  Tusoulum, 
catacombs,  tomb  of  the  Furia  fiunily.  Considerable  new  excavations  by 
Iiuden  Bonaparte.  Comp.  Kunstb.  1826.  n.  3.  [Canina  Descr.  del  Antico 
TuBCulo,  1841  foL]  CoBA,  Doric  temple  of  Hercules.  G.  Antolini,  Opere 
T.  i,  1.  Piranesi,  AntichiU  di  Cora.  R.  1761.  fo.  Ostia,  Lucatelli,  Diss. 
Cortoo.  vi.  Harbours,  §.  190.  R.  2.  Fea,  Relazione  di  un  viaggio  ad  Ostia. 
Th^.same,  Alcune  Osserv.  sopra  gU  ant.  porti  d*Ostia.  Sickler*s  Almanach 
i.  8.  284.  ii.  s.  231.  244.  Excavations  Bull.  1834,  p.  129.  Arch&ol.  IntelL 
JSL  1834.  No.  61.  Antium,  greatly  embellished  under  Caligula  and  other 
CsBsars  of  the  house  of  Augustus ;  Theatre  and  other  remains.  A  mine 
of  excellent  statues,  v.  especially  Winckelm.  W.  vi,  1.  s.  259.  and  Fea 
ibid.  2.  s.  320.  Phil,  a  Turre  Mon.  vet.  AntiL  R.  1700.  Fea,  BuU.  d. 
Inst.  1832.  p.  145.  Aphrodisium  in  the  neighbourhood ;  where  23  stit- 
tues  were  found  in  1794.  Tekraoina,  Ruins  on  the  heights. — Cyclopean 
walls,  §.  166.    G.  A.  Guattani,  Mon.  Sabini  V.  L    R.  1827.  8vo. 

260.  In  LowEB  Italt  the  district  skirting  the  gulf  of  Pute-  1 
oli  gives  evidence  not  merely  of  the  earlier  Hellenic  culture, 
but  also  of  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  the  Romans  As 
the  Romans  themselves  sought  at  Neapolis  the  enjoyment  of 
a  free  and  comfortable  Hellenic  life,  and  willingly  allowed 
the  remains  of  it  to  continue,  so  also  both  worlds  ol  art  come 
here  in  contact  in  the  ruins  and  tomba  But  the  most  dis-  2 
tinct  view  of  ancient  artistic  culture,  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  furnished  by"  the  cities  which  were  buried 
by  Vesuvius.  Although  here  many  a  deviation  may  be  de- 
duced from  earlier  Hellenic  influences  and  still  subsisting 
Oscan  nationality,  we  find,  nevertheless,  in  the  main,  every 
thing  analogous  to  the  taste  of  the  Roman  capital,  and  if  we 
mark  out  and  fill  up  the  features  which  Rome  presents  on  a 
large  scale,  but  more  faintly,  in  accordance  with  the  detailed 
aspect  of  Pompeii,  we  can  form  to  ourselves  a  very  accurate 
and  animated  picture  of  life  at  that  time. — Nobthebn  Italy  3 
furnished  a  host  of  scattered  ruins  and  mines  of  statues;  the 
greatest  number  is  to  be  found  at  Verona. 

1.    Rebfues  Gem&hlde  von  Neapel  und  seinen  Umgebungen,  3  Th. 
1808.    Mormiie,  Pescr.  della  citU^  di  Nap.  et  dell*  anticliiU  di  Pozzuoli 
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con  le  figure  degli  edificj  e  oon  gli  epitaQ  che  vi  sono.  N.  1670.    Poznr- 
OLi  (DicasarchiEy  Puteoli)  rich  in  antiqaities.    Franc.  YLUamena,  A^er 
PuteolanuB  s.  prospectus  ejusdem  insigniores.  R.  1620.  4to.    P.  An^ 
Paoli  Avanzi  delle  antich.  esist.  in  Pozzuoli,  Ouma  e  Baie.  N.  1768.  fb. 
Le  anticli.  di  Pozz.,  Bails  e  Ouma  inc.  in  rami  da  F.  Morghen.  N.  1769.  fb. 
Jorio,  Guida  di  Pozzuoli    Serapeum,  a  monopteral  temple  with  medicinal 
springs  and  numerous  cells  fotincubation,  probably  built  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Canobian  temple  (in  Memphis  also  the  Serapeum  was  at  the  samo 
time  a  sanatory  institution,  Reubens,  Lettres  ib  Mr.  Letr.  iiL  p.  83^  in  the 
same  way  as  at  St.  Oannart  in  the  south  of  France),  according  to  Andr. 
Jorio's  work  on  the  temple  of  Serapis.    EunstbL  1824.  n.  19.    An  older 
plan  by  Erdmannsdorf.    Amphitheatre,  aqueduct,  piscina,  tombs.    The 
so-called  temples  of  Venus  and  Diana  (probably  bath-halls),  the  piscina 
admirabilis,  and  other  objects  at  Baim.    [In  the  street  of  tombs  at  Pu- 
teoli which  is  but  little  known,  there  have  been  many  laid  open  of  late 
years,  with  fine  wall  paintings,  and  others  remarkable  for  their  construc- 
tion and  design.]    A  theatre  at  Misenuh.    Oircus  or  amphitheatre  of 
OuMJs.    Tomb  with  the  supposed  skeletons  (§.  432).    On  the  grotto  of 
the  sibyl  at  Oumas  especially  Jorio,  Yiaggio  di  Enea  all*  Inferno.    [Gen- 
eral opinion,  as  it  seems,  places  it  wrongly ;  it  is  close  by  the  acropolis  of 
the  oldest  Oumse,  spacious,  with  a  high  stair  hoUowed  out  in  the  side 
wall,  and  leading  up  to  a  narrow  seat ;  the  temple  of  Apollo  probably 
stood  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  in  the  neighbourhood.]    Galleries  in  Poeiup- 
PC,  §.  190.  R.  1.  ii.    Rob.  Paolini,  Mem.  sui  monument!  di  antich.  e  di 
belle  arti  ch'esist.  in  Miseno,  in  Baoli,  in  B%ja,  in  Ouma,  in  Capua  ant,, 
in  Ercolano,  in  Pompeji  ed  in  Pesto.  N.  1812.  4to.    Capua,  amphitheatre. 
[Rucca  Capua  Yetere  o  sia  descr.  di  tutti  i  mon.  di  0.  ant.  e  particoL  del 
suo  amfit.  Nap.  1828.] 

On  the  discoveries  in  Capbi,  Hadrava,  Raggnagli  di  van  scavi  e  aco- 
perte  de  antich.  fattc  nell*  isola  di  Capri.  N.  1793.  8yo.  [1794.  4to.] 
Gori's  Symboln  litter.  Decad.  Rom.  Y.  iii.  p.  1.  (Flor.  1748.  vol.  1.)  Ruina 
of  a  temple  (?)  in  Pakdatabia. 

2.  The  first  discoveries  which  pointed  to  the  burixd  citibs  were :  the 
finding  of  the  famous  female  statues  (§.  199.  R.  7)  on  the  property  of 
prince  Elbeuf  Emanuel  of  Lorraine,  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  of  Her- 
culanum,  about  1711 ;  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  house  of  Arrius 
Diomedes  on  the  street  of  sepulchres  at  Pompeii  when  sinking  a  well, 
1721 ;  then  the  more  fruitful  discoveries  at  Herculanum,  at  the  erection 
of  a  cheateau  for  Charles  III.,  1736. .  Herculanum,  which  is  buried  to  a 
great  depth,  and  whose  forum  lies  under  Resina,  can  only  be  explored 
like  a  mine,  by  means  of  shafts ;  Pompeii,  on  the  other  huid,  whidi  was 
but  slightly  covered,  can  be  laid  quite  open.  However,  it  was,  for  this 
very  reason,  especially  after  it  was  covered  the  first  time  with  ashes,  mostly 
despoiled  of  the  more  valuable  objects  by  the  excavations  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  themselves.  In  the  time  of  the  French,  the  zeal  which  had 
almost  become  dormant  received  new  life,  and  the  excavation  of  the  forum 
was  undertaken.  The  more  recent  investigations  began,  after  the  forum 
was  laid  open,  at  the  arch  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  forum,  and 
follow  the  streets  leading  northward  from  thence  (Temple  of  Fortuna, 
Baths,  Fullonia,  House  of  the  Tragic  poet,  House  of  the  Faun). 
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More  recent  works  §.  190.  R.  4.    210.  R.  3.    Besides  these,  on  Hebou- 
LAHUM :  Tenuti,  Descr.  deUe  prime  scoperte  dell'  ant.  cittit  di  Ercolano. 
1748.    Works  containing  accounts,  by  Cochin  and  Bellicard,  de  Correyon, 
Ant.  Fr.  Gori,  Winckelmann,  Cramer.    (Roaini)  Dissertat.  Isagog.  ad 
HercoL  Volom.  expLinationenL    Bayardi,  Prodrome  delle  antich.  d'Erc. 
N.  1752.    Le  antich.  di  Ercolano.    N.  1757—92.  i— iv.  Tii.  Pittnre,  v. 
vL  Bronzi,  viiL  Lucerne  etc.    (Extract  in  German  by  Morr  with  outlines 
by  Kilian.)    Antiquitds  d*Herculanum,  grav.  par  Th.  Piroli  et  pubL  par 
P.  et  P.  PiranesL    P.  1804—6.  6  vols.  4to.    On  Poxpm:  an  interesting 
List  by  Weber,  1767.   Ann.  d.  Inst.  ii.  p.  42.  M.  I.  16.     Martini  Das 
gleichnm  wieder  auflebende  Pompeii,  Leipz.  1779.  Svo.    Ghietano,  Pros- 
petto  dei  Scayi  di  Pompeii,  8yo.    Millin,  Descr.  des  Tombeauz,  qui  ont 
^t6  d^oouv.  ^  Pomp.  Ta.  1812.    Romanelfi,  Yiaggio  da  Pomp,  a  Pesto.  N. 
1817.  2  vols.  Syo.    Choulant,  De  locis  PompeL  ad  rem  medicam  fadent. 
Lips.  1823.    Cockbum,  Pomp.  L.  1818.    Sumptuous  work  by  Coldicutt.  L. 
1825.     Bonuoci,  Pomp!ti  dtoite.  N.  1828.    Later  information  in  Nico- 
Iini*8  M.  Borbon,  in  Jorio,  Sugli  ficavi  di  Ercolano.  N.  1827,  and  in  the 
accounts  in  Schom's  Kunstblatt,  1825.  N.  36.  1827.  N.  26.  [in  the  yearly 
Ragguagli  de'  lavori  della  r.  AcouL  Ercol.  by  Avellino  dnce  1833.]    Jorio 
Plan  de  Pomp,  et  Remarques  sur  les  ^dif.  N.  1828.    Large  map  by  Bibent. 
Guarini,  on  some  monuments  at  Pompeii.    Catalogue  of  works  on  Hero, 
and  Pomp,  in  the  M.  Borbon.  i.  p.  1.    [Excavations  Bull.  1834.  p.  145. 
from  1835 — 38  by  H.  W.  Schulz  Annali  d.  Inst.  z.  p.  145,  continued  in 
the  Bull  1841-42.  R.  Rochette  Lettre  h,  Mr.  Salvandy  P.  1841.] 

BmnBYiirrvM,  Triumphal  arch,  §.  191.  R.  1.    Vita,  Thes.  Antiqu.  Ben- 
eventanamm.  R.  1754.  T.  L  (Roman  antiquities.) 

3.  In  Umbbia:  Ocbiovlith,  very  considerable  ruins;  bridge,  theatre, 
amphitheatre,  several  temples.  Excavations  in  1777.  Guattani  M.  I. 
1784.  p.  1  sqq.  Nabkia,  a  beautiful  bridge,  of  the  Augustan  period. 
AsisiuM,  ancient  temple,  Maria  della  Minerva,  Corinthian,  of  elegant  de- 
sign. G.  Antolini,  Opere  T.  i.  2.  Guattani  1786.  p.  xx.  Gdthe  Werke 
xxviL  s.  186.  Theatre,  amphitheatre,  circular  temple.  Supposed  temple 
of  ditumnus.  Schom's  Travels,  s.  462.  R.  Yenuti,  Osserv.  sopra  il  fiume 
Clitumno  etc.  R.  1753.  4to.  Fxbbitfo,  in  the  district  of  Yiterbo,  a  gate 
of  the  same  description  as  the  aKxtett,  Annali  d.  Inst.  ix.  2.  p.  62.  Tudxb, 
so-called  temple  of  Mars.  Memoirs  by  Agretti  and  others,  Giom.  Aroad. 
1819.  iii.  p.  3.  FuLGuriuv,  Pontano,  Disc,  sopra  Tantichitlt  della  cittk  di 
Foligno.  Per.  1618.  4to.  Favum,  Triumphal  arch  of  Augustus,  and  an- 
other of  Constantino.  Abimikum,  §.  190.  R.  1.  i.  Fine  bridge.  Thom. 
Temanza,  Antichitk  di  Rimini.  Y.  1740.  fo.  In  Etbvbia,  Uttle  of  conse- 
quence belonging  to  the  Roman  period.  Amphitheatre  at  Abbbtium 
(Lor.  Guazzesi  in  the  Diss,  dell*  Aoo.  di  Cort.  T.  ii.  p.  93)  and  at  other 
places.  In  PicxinrM :  Ahoona,  §.  191.  R.  1.  Peruzzi,  Diss.  Anconitane. 
BoL  1818.  4to.  Amphitheatre  of  Falbbia,  Giom.  Arcad.  Iv.  p.  160. 
Theatre  of  Fallerone  in  the  March  of  Fermo  BulL  1836.  p.  131. 

In  Uppbb  Italy  :  Ravenxa,  §.  194.  R.  5.  Patavittm,  Ruins  of  a  Co- 
rinthian temple  (Ant.  Noale,  Ddl*  antichissimo  t.  scoperto  in  Pad.  negli 
atini  1812  e  1819.  Pad.  1827).  Ysboita,  the  immense  amphitheatre. 
Hafiei,  Degli  Amfiteatri.  Desgodetz,  Les  6di£  ch.  22.  On  new  excava- 
tions, Gittlari,  Relazione  degli  escavamenti  etc.  Y.  1818.  8vo.    Arcus 
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Gavii  et  Gaviss.  Many  other  Roman  buildings,  §.  193.  R.  7.   Excavation, 
BulL  1837.  p.  173.    A  temple  of  Minerva  etc.  in  the  neighbourhood,  ibid, 
p.  137.    [MonsNA  and  neighbourhood,  Bull.  1846.  p.  S3.  1842.  p.  146. 
1843.  p.  151. 1844.  p.  178.]    Bbixia.    Ottayio  Roesi,  Le  Memorie  Brea- 
dane.    Br.  1693.  4to.    New  disooyerj  of  a  temple  and  large  bronze 
figures.  Br.  Labus,  Antologia  1824.  n.  43.  piabus  intomo  vari  ant.  xnoOi 
scop,  in  Brescia,  Relax,  del  profl  K,  Yantini,  Brescia  1823.  4to.    Fork 
Benigni  Lettera  sui  scavi  &lti  nel  drcondario  dell'  antica  Treja.     Maoe- 
rata  1812.  4to.  12  tav.    In  the  court-house  at  Macerata  2  rows  of  sta- 
tues, togati,  one  at  Foligno,  called  iBsculapius,  and  in  most  towns  some 
remnant  of  antiquity.    Yari  mon.  dell*  Italia  (Milan,  Brescia,  Verona, 
Yicenza),  Annali  zi.  p.  181.]     Monti  Escav.  Bresciane.     Yslleja,  a 
Forum.    Antolini,  Le  rovine  di  Yelleja  misurate  e  disegn.  MIL  1819.  fo. 
Amalthea  i.  s.  331.    The  monuments  have  for  the  most  part  been  taken 
to  Parma.  [Excavations,  BulL  1842.  p.  175. 1843.  p.  161.]  Mepiolahitx, 
P.  Gratidius,  De  prsBclaris  Mediolani  sodificiis  qu»  ASnobarbi  cladem 
(1162)  antecesserunt.  Med.  1735.  4to.    On  the  16  columns  near  8.  Loren- 
zo, a  treatise  by  Grillon  1812.    Amati,  Les  antiq.  de  la  ville  de  Milan. 
Mil.  1821.  and  Succinte  Mem.  intomo  le  sedici  ant.  col.  MiL  1831.  foL 
[From  a  bath-hall,  Arch&ol.  Zeit.  1846;  §.  389.]    Aosta,  §.  190.  R.  1.  iL 
6nsA,  ibid.    Millin's  Yoy.  en  Savoie,  en  Pigment,  k  Nice  et  k  G^es.  P. 
1816.    His  Yoyage  dazis  le  Milanois,  Plaisance,  Parme  etc.  P.  1817. 
Aquileja.    Bertoli,  Le  antich.  d'Aquileja  pro&ne  e  sagre.  Yen.  1739.  fo. 
The.  three  last  vols,  with  the  drawings  lie  unprinted  in  the  possession  of 
a  private  gent,  at  Yenice ;  among  them  is  the  complete  set  of  silver 
plate  of  the  £unily  of  the  Eusebii  in  the  time  of  Oonstantine.]    FoRim 
JuLii,  Museum  of  native  objects.    [Excavations,  BuUett.  1835.  p.  213. 
Antiquities  of  Pola,  amphitheatre,  temple  of  Roma  and  Augustus,  arch 
of  the  Sergii  in  the  Antiq.  of  Athens  voL  iv.  Stancovich  Delia  anfiteatro 
di  Pola.    Yenez.  1822.  8vo.    Alason^  Pictures  and  Yiews  of  the  Antiq. 
of  Pola  1819  fol.] 

1  261.  It  is  proper  that  the  information  regarding  musbuxs 
with  which  we  shall  follow  up  the  topographi<^  detiuls,  should 
begin  with  Rome.  With  the  prodigious  riches  of  her  soil  Borne 
has  acquired,  especially  through  the  wise  regulation  which 
prohibits  works  of  ancient  art  from  being  carried  away  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  government,  public  museums  with 
which  it  will  be  long  ere  any  others  can  vie  in  abundance  of 
excellent  and  well-preserved  objects,  however  rich  Munich 
and  the  British  Museum  may  be  in  rare  and  valuable  works 
from  Rome — an  abundance  compared  with  which  all  descrip- 
tion must  remain  imperfect,  and  which  must  often  cause  the 
most  interesting  specimens  to  run  the  risk  of  being  overlooked. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  best  days  of  private  collections  are  over, 
the  most  distinguished  have  become  ornaments  partly  of  Italian 

2  and  partly  of  foreign  capitals  In  Northern  Italy  Florekce 
has  been  enriched  by  the  Villa  Medicis  and  Etruria>  and  Ve- 
KiOB  principally  by  acquisitions  from  Greece,  but  also  from 
the  neighbourhood  and  from  Rome;  all  other  collections  have 

3  been  deprived  of  such  sources.    But  Naples  [in  addition  to 
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the  Famesian]  has  superabundant  native  treasures,  which  are 
naturally  concentrated  there,  and  secure  to  that  capital,  next 
to  Rome,  an  indeoendent  importance,  and  an  interest  ibr 
which  no  other  collection  can  furnish  an  equivalent 

1.  60,000  statues  or  antiquities  at  Borne  have  been  spoken  of,  naj, 
Lanzi  goes  as  fiEur  as  170,000.  Oberlin,  p.  127.  Jacobs  in  loco,  s.  516.^> 
The  general  works  on  antiquities  at  Rome  by  Cavalieriis  and  others,  y. 
§.  37.  Less  important :  Borioni,  Collectanea  Antiq.  Bom.  with  explana- 
tions by  Bod.  Yenuti  1735,  mostly  bronzes.  Antiquitatis  Monumenta 
Rom.  oollecta  et  illustr.  a  Conyers  Middleton.  L.  1745. — Bamdohr  Ueber 
Mahlerei  a.  Bildhauerarbeit  in  Bom.  1787.  3.  Thle  8vo.  Lumisden,  Be- 
marks  on  the  Antiq.  of  Bome,  1797.  4to.  Gerhard,  Boms  antike  Bild- 
werke,  in  the  Beschreibong  Boms.  i.  s.  277 — 355. 

Statues  in  public  places  at  Bome :  before  the  Oapitol  M.  Aurelius,  the 
two  basalt  lions,  the  dioscuri  (not  excellent) ;  the  horse-tamers  on  Monte 
Cavallo;  Pasquino  and  Marforio  (a  river-god,  and  Ajax  with  Patroclus. 
Notizie  di  due  feunose  statue  di  un  ficpie  e  di  Patroclo.  B.  1789.)  [Bo- 
nada  AnthoL  IHss.  L  1,  simnlacromm  in  urbe  antiquitas.] 

CoLLBCTIOirS. 
L  PUBUC. 

a.  In  the  Capitol: 

Museum  CapitoUnum ;  founded  by  Clement  XII.,  enlarged  by  Benedict 
XIY.  and  other  popes.  Chief  work  §.  38.  Bioh  in  henna  of  philosophers 
and  the  like.  Palace  of  the  Consenratori.  [Platner  in  the  Beschr.  Boms 
iu,  1.  8.  107  ff.  The  Capit.  M.  8. 137—258.  Ferd.  Mori  Sculture  del  M. 
CapitoL  2  T.  B.  1806.  7.  4to.]  ' 

b.  In  the  Vatican  : 

M.  Pio-Clementinum ;  opened  by  Clement  XIY.  by  means  of  his  trea- 
surer Braschi,  who  as  Pius  YI.  greatly  enlarged  it.  Principal  work,  §.  38. 
Comp.  ZoSga*s  remarks  in  Welcker*s  Zeitechr.  L  a  310.  373  ff.  M.  Chiara- 
monti  added  by  Pius  YII.  §.  38.  The  Nuoyo  bracdo  constitutes  a  fur- 
ther enlargement,  comp.  Kunstbl.  1825.  N.  32.  (One  of  the  newest 
acquisitions  is  the  collection  of  the  duchess  of  Chablais,  with  Bacchian 
sculptures  from  Tor  Marancia  on  the  Yia  Appia,  Gerhard,  Hyperb.  B5m. 
Studien.  a  101).  [L.  Biondi  I.  Mon.  Amaranziani  1843.  fol.  50iay.  142 
s. — ^Addiiions,  see  Qerhard  in  the  KunstbL  1825.  s.  127  f.]  The  magazines 
also  of  the  Yatioan  contain  important  objects  [which  have  been  now  for 
the  most  part  transferred  to  the  new  Lateran  Museum.  This  museum 
was  intrusted  to  father  Secchi  to  publish].  Fea,  Nuova  desor.  de*  mon« 
ant.  ed  oggetti  d^arte  nel  Yaticano  e  nel  Campidoglio.  B.  1819. 12mo. 
Gerhard  and  Platner,  The  Yat.  Mus.  in  the  Beschr.  Boms  ii,  2.  s.  1-283. 
Musei  Etrusci  quod  Gregor.  XYL  in  Aed.  Yat.  constituit  mon.  P.  1.  2. 
B.  1842  f.  m.  Comp.  H.  Brunn.  in  the  KunstbL  1844.  N.  75  ff.  It  con- 
tains the  collection  of  General  Galeassi,  one  of  the  richest  collections  of 
gold  ornaments,  bronzes,  day  figures,  especially  painted  vases.  The 
D*Agincourt  collection  of  terracottas  and  a  great  number  of  Boman 
sculptures  are  in  the  casino  in  the  gardens. 
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0.  In  the  CouiBoiirii  Bokakuic  : 

M .  Eircherianum,  published  by  Bonnani,  R.  1709.  fol.  2f.  Kirch.  JErea 
illostr.  notis  Oontucci.  R.  1763-65.  2  vols.  foL  [Increased  by  Pater 
Marchi  with  rare  bronze  artides,  and  especially  in  the  now  very  complete 
oolleotion  of  obm  ^raveJ] 

II.    PaiTATi  GoLLBOTioKs  (comp.  Yasi  and  the  lost  in  Winckel- 
piann,  Werke.  Bd.  vii.). 

AiiBAiri,  Palace  and  villa  (§.  258.  R.  5),  which  were  filled  with  tres- 
Bores  of  art  by  the  Oardinal  Alex.  Albani,  and  of  which  Winckelmann 
(M.  I.)  and  ZoSga  (Bassir.)  especially  have  made  use.  There  is  a  cata- 
logue. Memoirs  by  Raffei ;  Marini's  Inscr.  Yilis  Alban.  Many  things 
are  now  gone  to  Paris  and  Munich,  but  still  much  remains.  [Still  one 
of  the  richest  museums  in  the  world  and  the  finest  of  all.  Indicazione 
antiquaria  per  la  Y.  Albani  ed.  2.  in  Rome  1803,  by  Fea.  Beschr.  Roma 
iii,  2.  s.  455—665.] 

-  BosoHKSB,  Palace  and  villa.  The  treasures  of  the  villa  were  purchased 
by  Napoleon,  and  therefore  remained  at  Paris:  new  ones  however  are 
now  collecting  there  again.  Sculture  del  palazso  della  villa  Borghese 
detta  Pindana,  R.  1796.  2  vols.  8vo.  Mon.  Gabini  della  villa  Pinciana 
descr.  da  Yisconti.  R.  1797.  in  8vo.  Yisoonti's  Dlustrazioni  di  Mon. 
Soelti  Borghesiani,  edited  by  Cher,  de  Rossi  and  Stef.  Piale.  1821.  2  vol& 
large  fo.  [Beschr.  Roms  iii,  3.  s.  230 — 57.  (Oanina)  Indicaz.  delle  opere 
ant.  di  scolt.  esist.  nella  v.  Borghese.  R.  1840.  Beschr.  Roms  iii,  #t  1842. 
8.  230 — 57.,  the  recently  united  and  enlarged  collection.  A.  Nibby  Mon. 
Scelti  di  Y.  Borghese.  R.  1832.  8vo.  m%j.] 

Babbebini,  Palace.  Much  has  gone  to  England,  the  greatest  part  te 
Munich.  Tetii  Mdes  Barberin».  R.  1647.  fo.  A  portion  now  in  the 
Sciarri  palace  [in  cellars].  €krhard  Prodromus,  s.  zv.  Some  things  still 
remain. 

Mattei,  Palace  and  villa.  Mon.  Mattheiani  ill.  a  Rud.  Yenuti  cur.  I. 
Oph.  Amadutio.  R.  1776-79.  3  vols.  fo.  The  best  of  it  in  the  Yatican 
[-several  statues,  busts,  and  has  reliefs  which  had  come  to  Cardinal  Fieschi, 
together  with  the  two  friezes  from  the  palace  of  S.  Groce,  and  two  mar- 
ble chairs  from  the  palace  Della  Yalle  were  sold  by  auction  at  Paris  in 
June  1816]. 

GivsTiNiANi,  Palace,  the  antiquities  are  mostly  dispersed.  GkJeria 
Giustiniana.  R.  1631.  2  vols.  fo.  [The  first  collection  at  Rome,  a  part 
of  which  was  disposed  of  by  public  auction.] 

Fabitbsb,  Palace ;  villa  on  the  Palatine,  Famesina  in  Trastevere.  All 
the  antiquities  now  at  Naples.  [A  good  number  stiU  remain  in  the  palace, 
and  some  of  these  of  considerable  value.] 

Lunovisi,  the  excellent  sculptures  of  this  villa  seem  to  be  still  there 
[all  still.  Beschr.  Roms  iii,  2.  s.  577-91.  Capranesi  Description  des  Sculpt, 
anc.  de  la  Y.  Ludovisi,  Rome  1842.  All  the  mon.  have  been  extremely 
well  designed  by  Riepenhausen  for  E.  Braun]. 

Medicis,  YiUa.    The  most  valuable  objects  taken  to  Florence  about 

1770. 
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[CoLomiAy  Beschr.  Boms  iii,  3.  &  170  ff.] 

NxoBOHiy  Villa.  Tho  antiquitieB  bought  up  by  Jenkinfl,  the  feumoufl 
dealer  in  works  of  art ;  the  best  in  the  Vatican. 

Aldobbahpiiti,  Villa,  now  Miollis.  [Indice  de  aculture  e  della  gaUeiia 
— ^liollis  1814.  4to.]    Work  by  A.  Visoonti. 

[OoBsnri,  Beschr.  Boms  iii^  3.  s.  604  ff.    Bospioliosi.] 

Pavfili,  Villa ;  statues  and  busts.  Villa  Pamphilia  ej usque  palatium. 
R.  fo.  There  are  still  [very]  many  things  in  it ;  also  in  the  Casino  Pan- 
fill 

[ToBLONiA.  P.  Vitale  Marmi  scolp.  esist.  nel  pal.  di  Giov.  Torlonia 
Baca  di  Bracdano  3  T.  Bom.  8vo.  Beschr.  Boms  iii,  3.  s.  155  f.] 

Villas  AiTisBi,  Casali,  Strozzi  [Massimo],  and  many  others.  Palaces 
Braschi,  Bondanini,  Buspoli  (many  things  from  these  in  Munich).  Col- 
lections of  Thorwaldsen,  Kestner,  Bollard,  and  others.  Magazines  of 
Vescovali,  and  others.  [The  Bondanini  coU.  was  distributed  among  the 
heirs,  every  thing  good  in  the  Braschi  was  sold,  part  now  in  the  Lateran 
Mus.,  some  good  works  in  the  paL  Massimi  alle  Colonne,  Chigi,  Spada, 
the  8  basr.  in  E.  Braun*s  Zw51f  Basr.  B.  1845  foL  The  newest  coU.  of  any 
importance  is  that  of  Cav.  Campana,  the  richest  of  all  in  gold  articles  and 
terracottas,  rich  also  in  curious  vases,  bronzes,  &o.  .Marble  works  in  the 
garden-house  near  the  Lateran.]^ 

In  the  BirviBOHS  of  Bome :  Villa  Mondragone  in  Frascati  (probably 
does  not  now  contain  much).  Colonna  palace  near  Palestrina  [nothing 
now].  Cardinal  Borgia's  Museum  at  Velletri  (Heeren  in  the  Amalthea 
i  8.  311.  Et.  Borson,  Lettre,  B.  1796.  [Vitas  synopsis  Steph.  Borgise 
cura  P.  Paol.  a  St.  Bartolomseo.  Bom.  1805.  4to.  c.  5.  7.]  Borgiana  (on 
separate  engravings  in  the  Q5tt.  and  Bonn  Libraries)  has  mostly  been 
transferred  to  Naples.  [Cardinal  Pacoa  has  formed  a  Museum  Ostiense 
from  the  more  recent  excavations  in  Bome.] 

2.  FiiOBENCB,  Gba5d  Ducal  Gallery,  rich  in  statues  (from  the  Villa 
Medids),  vases,  engraved  stones,  bronzes,  Etruscan  antiquities.  Gori, 
§.  37.  [Lanzi  in  the  Giom.  de'  letter.  Pisa  1782.  T.  47.  p.  1—212.,  also 
separately  as  n.  gall,  di  Fir.]  Beale  Galleria  di  Fir.  inc.  a  contomi  sotto 
la  dir.  del  S.  Pietro  Benvenuti,  ed  illustr.  dai  88.  Zannoni,  Montalvi,  Bar- 
gigli  e  Oiampi  F.  1812.  8vo.  Comp.  H.  Meyer,  Amalthea  i.  s.  271.  ii.  s. 
191.  iii.  8. 200.  The  Pitti  palace,  Tableaux,  statues,  &c.  de  la  Gal.  de  Flor. 
et  du  palais  Pitti  dessin^s  par  Wicar  (with  exphinations  by  Mongez).  P. 
1789.  fo.  Boboli  garden.  Bicciardi  palace.  [Some  things  in  the  Corsini, 
Rinuooini,  Nicolini  palaces  and  in  the  Guicciardini  and  Orlandini 
houses.] 

[LuocA,  Osservazioni  sopra  alcuni  ant.  mon.  di  b.  arte  nello  state 
Lacchese.  Lucca  1815.  8vo.  Pisa,  P.  Lusinio  Bacc.  di  sarcofagi  ume  e 
altri  mon.  di  scoltura  del  campo  s.  di  Pisa,  Pisa,  1824.  4to.  A  list  also  in 
(Giov.  Bosini)  Descr.  delle  pitture  del  campo  s.  Pisa  1810.  4to.  1837. 8vo. 
Fxbxo,  Mus.  de  Minicis,  see  Giom.  scient.  di  Perugia,  1840.  iii,  175. 
1842.  iv,  347 ;  in  Ascoli,  by  Msgr.  Odoardi  since  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.] 
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PasAAOy  Mannora  Pisaoreiimm  illoitr,  ab  Ant.  Oliverio.  Pis.  1738.  La- 
oernsB  fiotiles  M.  Passerii  cum  prolegg.  et  notis.  Pis.  1739-61.  3  vols.  fo. 
[Antiquities  in  the  town-house  at  Onesimo.] 

Ratbitva,  Museo  Lapidario  in  the  arohiepisoopal  palace,  bronxes  in  the 
publiG  Library.  There  are  manj  things  scattered  about  in  charche& 
[Arch&oL  Intel  BL  1833.  s.  101.] 

BoLoovA,  Antiquarium  in  the  Library  (Malvasia,  Marmora  Felsinea), 
enlarged  by  the  confusedly  mixed  Museo  Oospiano  (Descrizione  di  Lo- 
renzo LegatL  BoL  1677.)  and  more  recent  discoveries.  Some  things  in 
the  Zambecoari  palace.  Thiersch,  s.  366.  [(Schiassi)  Guida  al  Mua. 
delle  antich.  d.  reg.  Uniy.  di  BoL  1814.] 

FBBaA&A,  Studio  publico,  some  antiquities.  Remnants  of  the  M. 
Estense,  in  the  collection  of  which  Pirro  Ligorio  was  employed.  [C 
Pancaldi  La  statua  ed  altri  mon.  ant.  scavati  a  Macaretolo  tra  Ferrara 
e  Bologna.  Bologna  1839,  8to.] 

The  palace  of  Oatajo,  OoUeotion  of  Marquis  ObizzL  Thiersch,  Betse 
S.302— IL  Descr.  del  Oatiyo  £Btttada  BetuBsi.  Ferr.  1669. 4U>.  [Gel.  Gave- 
doni  Indie,  dei  principali  mon.  ant.  del  r.  Museo  Bstense  del  Oatajo, 
Modena  1842.  8yo.  0.  Malmusi  Mus.  Lapidario  Modenense  Mod.  1830. 
4to.]  The  Quirini  Collection  in  villa  Autioohibbo  near  Padua.  Altio- 
chiero  per  Mad.  I.  W.  C.  D. .  R(oBenberg).  Pad.  1787.  4to.  KunstbL 
1829.  N.  61  f. 

.Yevioh,  public  collection  in  the  vestibule  of  the  library  of  St.  Mark.  r. 
§.  37.  Bull  1835.  p.  159.  Mus.  Nani  (the  bronzes  of  which  were  pur- 
chased by  Count  Portal^Gorgier)  above  §.  253.  R.  2.  Mon.  Gr.  ex  M. 
Jao.  Kanii  ill.  a  Clem.  Biagio.  R.  1785.  4to.  By  the  same,  Mon.  Gr.  et 
Lat.  ex  M.  NaniL  R.  1787.  4to.  Collezione  di  tutte  le  antichittk — ^nel  M. 
Kaniano  V.  1815.  fo.  Mus.  Grimani,  founded  by  Cardinal  Domen.  Gri- 
mani,  1497,  containing  many  things  found  at  Adria,  now  for  the  most 
part  transferred  to  the  public  Museum  (Millin*s  Orest^ide).  [The  reliels 
with  Iphigenia  now  at  Weimar.]  The  Contarini  Collection  has  also  be- 
come public.  On  the  [Nani]  collections  in  Casa  Tiepolo  (the  coins  ot 
which  have  passed  into  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Vienna),  Giustiniani 
alia  Zechere,  and  in  Weber's  possession,  see  Thiersch  Reisen  in  Italien  L 
s.  261  ff.  On  the  Venetian  collections  generally,  especially  the  Grimani 
and  Weber,  Rink,  KunstbL  1829.  N.  41-44.  60  f.  [CoUez.  di  tutte  le  an- 
tich. del  Mus.  Naniano  1815  foL  46  pi.  only  in  50  copies.  Ant.  statne  che 
in  Ven.  si  trovano  Ven.  1740.  8vo.]  The  Case  Trevisani,  Morosini,  and 
others,  shone  at  an  earlier  period.  Fiorillo,  Hist,  of  Painting  in  Italy,  ii. 
p.  52  sqq.  New  Collections  firom  the  remains  of  the  old.  Bullet,  d.  Inst 
1832.  p.  205.  In  Venice  the  inquirer  everywhere  meets  Greek  objects. 
The  four  brazen  horses  of  St.  Mark  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  hippodrome  of  Epel  in  1204.  On  these,  Mustoxidi  sui  quattro  ca- 
vaUi  della  basil,  di  S.  Marco  in  Ven.  1816.  8vo.  Treatises  by  Cicognara, 
Dandolo  and  A.  W.  Schlegel ;  Petersen  EinL  146.  325. 

Vbrova.  Public  collection  founded  by  Sa  Maffei,  in  which  antiquities 
of  all  sorts,  Grecian  firom  Venice,  likewise  Etruscan,  stand  side  by  side. 
Maffei,  M.  Veronense  s.  antiq.  inscript.  et  anagl.  eollectio.  Ver.  1749. 
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OoQeotion  of  Marq.  MusellL  Antiquit.  roUqiiiiB  a  March.  2ao.  Moaellie 
Collectee.  Yer.  1756u  fo.  Museum  Bevilaqua,  busts  and  reliefs  (partly  at 
Munich).  [Oavaceppi  Race,  ii  prefiiz.]  Former  Museum  of  Count  Mos- 
cardoy  a  medlej  of  eyeiy  thing  (Note  overo  memorie  del  M.  etc.  Yer. 
1672).  Sa  Maffei.  Yerona  illustrata.  Yer.  1731.  Count  Orti  di  Manara 
Gli  Mon«  Qr»oi  e  RonL—de*  Oonti  Qinsti,  Yerona  1835.  4to.  Bull.  1835. 
p.  206. 

Mastxta,  Bottani  M.  della  R.  Accad.  di  Mantova.  Mant.  1790.  8¥0.  The 
Museum  of  Mantua,  which  was  laid  waste  in  1631,  and  restored  in  1773, 
contains  many  works  in  marble, — statues,  busts,  rcjie6.  D.  G.  Labus,  M. 
della  R.  Accad.  di  Mantova.  Mant.  1830-33.  T.  L  ii.  comp.  BulL  d.  Inst. 
1833.  p.  117.    [T.  iii,  1837.]    Joum.  des  Sav.  1835.  p.  396. 

MoDBVA,  public  collection  of  bronzes,  coins,  inscriptions.  [SaroophagL 
A  couple  of  statues  also  at  Reggio.] 

OasMONA,  Isidor  Bianchi,  Marmi  Cremonesi,  MIL  1792.  8vo. 

Bbxboia,  Mazzuchellianum  M.  a  Com.  Qaetano  ed.  atque  illustr.  Y. 
1761-63.  2  vols.  fo.  A  collection  in  the  area  of  the  temple,  §.  260.  R.  3. 
is  in  the  work.  [Museo  Bresciano  illustrate.  Brescia  1838  foL  (by  La- 
bus).] 

Pabma,  the  former  Famesian  treasures  of  art  have  gone  to  Naples 
since  1736 ;  new  ducal  collection  chiefly  from  Yelleja.  Berliner  Eunstbl. 
iL  s.  14.  [Antolini  De  rovine  di  Yelleja  P.  1.  tav.  9.,  eight  large  sta- 
tues. The  museum  has  been  of  late  continually  increasing  with  fine 
vases,  bronzes,  gold  articles,  and  coins.  Bronzes,  M.  d.  I.  ill,  15. 16.  An- 
nali  ziL  p.  105.    De  Lama  Guida  al  ducal  M.  di  Parma.] 

MiLAF,  Royal  cabinet  of  coins  (the  Sandementinian  collection  in  it). 
Collections  of  antiquities  by  Pelagic  Pelagi  and  Nizzoli.  BulL  d.  Inst. 
1832.  p.  202. 

Patia,  Collection  of  the  University  (a  few  statues,  antiquities,  coins)« 
Equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (Regisole).  [P.  Y.  Aldini  Sulle 
ant.  lapidi  Ticinesi.  Pavia  1831. 8yo.  and  Gli  ant.  marmi  Comensi  figurati 
e  letteratL  Pavia  1834.  8vo.] 

ToBTovA,  M.  del  S.  Manfr.  Settale.    Tori  1666,  4to. 

TuBur,  M.  Taurinense,  made  use  of  in  the  M.  Yeron.  of  Maffei  (who 
was  instrumental  in  founding  it).  (Ant.  Rivautellie  et  lo.  Paulli  Ricolvi) 
Marmora  Taurinensia.  1743.  47.  2  vols.  4to.  On  the  present  state  of  the 
Royal  Sardinian  collection,  see  Schom,  Amalthea  ilL  s.  457.  [Millin, 
Yoy.  en  Savoie,  en  Pigment  1816.  i.  p.  253  sqq.  The  large  Egyptian  colL 
of  the  consul  Drovetti  purchased  in  1822.] 

In  Illtkia  :  Taiisf  ,  .public  museum  [formed  in  1834].  Collection  of 
the.late  C.  Ott.  Fontana,  coins  and  Apulian  vases. 

Fnmi,  Collection  of  sculptures  (chiefly  from  Mintumss)  in  General 
Nugent*s  possession.    BulL  d.  Inst.  1831.  p.  65. 

3.  NAFias.  Real  Museo  Borbonico  negli  Stu^,  contains  the  Famedaa 
treasures  increased  by  additions  from  the  buried  cities,  Puteoli  and  the 
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Magna  Qredan  domain  of  art,  and  also  by  the  Museums  Borgia,  Ylveii^ 
sio,  dto.  fine  works  in  marble,  but  especially  pictures,  vases,  bronies, 
glass-wares,  precious  and  engraved  stones.  The  very  comprehensive  R. 
M.  Borbonico  by  Niccolini,  Finati,  and  others,  from  1824  to  [45,  already 
14  vols.  4to.]  Gargiulo,  Baocolta  de'  mon.  piu  interessanti  di  R.  M.  Borb. 
NeapePs  Antike  Bildwerke,  besohrieben  von  E.  Gerhard,  and  Th.-  Panof- 
ka.  Th.  i  1828.  Catalogue  by  Jorio  for  the  vases  and  old  paintings. 
Finati  U  K  Mus.  Borbon.  1817—23.  3  T.  [2  Ed.  1842.  Egypt.  Mon.  bxass 
and  mlurble  works,  and  Gal6rie  des  petits  bronzes  1843.  The  erotic 
and  the  obscene  objects  in  the  private  cabinet  were  published  at  Paris  in 
1836. 4to.,  and  by  H.  Roux  and  Barr$  in  1840.  8vo.  In  Cuma  entdeckte 
Statuen,  A.  Ferri  in  the  Thes.  Gronov.  Burmann  Antiq.  SiciL  iz.  voL  4.] 
Museum  at  Pobtioi,  the  first  reservoir  into  which  the  treasures  of  art  from 
the  buried  towns  found  their  way.  Collection  of  Prince  Giorgio  Spinelli 
at  Naples  (especially  terracottas  from  Greek  tombs,  Gerhard,  Prodr.  p.  xiv. 
[The  English  minister  Temple's  collection  of  vases,  together  with  numer- 
ous bronzes,  &c.,  from  Pompeii  and  Nooera ;  the  Santangelo  collection,  one 
of  the  most  considerabie,  that  of  the  advocate  Tormsio,  principally  frt>m 
Nola,]  and  others.  Magazines  of  vases  (Gargiulo,  de  Cresoenzis,  Paciko^ 
especially  Barone).  Relief  at  Sorrento  [on  numerous  sarcophagi  in  the 
episcopal  palace]. 

In  SiciLT :  Palbsmo,  Mus.  of  Prince  Castello  di  Torremnzza.  Another 
in  the  former  college  of  the  Jesuits  (1).  Ciccio  Carelli*8  collection  of 
vases.  Hirt,  Berlin.  KunstbL  iL  s.  71.  1829.  Catania,  Prince  Biscari's 
museum  (vases,  marbles,  coins).  Hirt,  s.  67.  Sestini  Descr.  del  M.  del 
Pr.  di  Biscari.  F.  1776  and  1787.  [Munter  Neapel  u.  SiciUen,  s.  421  ff. 
Mus.  of  the  Benedictines,  s.  410.]  Collection  of  Can.  Spoto.  Hirt,  a  69 
(also  on  other  Sicilian  coUections).  Palazzuola,  §.  257.  R.  5.  [Stracuse, 
Bartell's  Reise  iiL  s.  275.  617.  Hughes  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Greece  L  p.  48 
sqq.  Vases,  terracottas,  coins,  &c.,  are  found  in  many  places  in  Sicily  col- 
lected by  some  one  or  another,  as  at  Lentini,  Castelvetrano,  Girgenti, 
Contorbi,  Sciacoa.  At  Palermo  the  museum  of  the  Jesuits  certainly  ex- 
ists still,  containing  bronze  vessels,  vases,  terracottas,  and  Roman  sculp- 
tures, and  there  is  a  similar  one  in  the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  public  mus.  is  particularly  distinguished  for 
the  metopes  of  Selinunte  and  a  small  number  of  important  vases,  and  is 
increasing.  Vases  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Trabia,  the  duke  of  Ser- 
radifaloo.  The  Carelli  and  Torremuzza  collections  can  scarcely  be  still  ex- 
tant.] 


5.    THE  WEST  OF  EXTBOPB. 


1  262.  Of  the  other  countries  in  Europe,  F&ancb  still  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  number  of  native  works  of  ancient  art 
For,  not  takmg  into  account  the  monuments  of  the  Celts,  which 
even  evince  a  certain  spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  putting  forth 

2  of  great  energies  for  architectural  objects,  the  south  of  France 
in  particular  is  rich  in  remains  of  Roman  civilization  and  love 
of  art,  to  which  belong  very  excellent  works  in  architecture, 
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and  also  many  good  sculptures;  ruder  works,  bronzes,  terra- 
cottas, mosaics,  vases,  such  as  eyery  corner  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire produced,  are  also  of  course  to  be  found  throughout 
Franca  While  the  antiquities  found  there  form  museums  in  3 
the  provincial  towns,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  can  alone 
boast  of  a  collection  brought  together  from  the  chief  lands  of 
art,  and  which,  after  restoration  of  the  plundered  objects,  is 
still  a  very  splendid  one  in  rightful  possession.  With  regard  4 
to  Spain,  neither  its  native  ruins  and  remains,  nor  the  trea- 
sures of  art  acquired  from  abroad,  are  so  well  known  as  they 
seem  to  deserve. 

1.  The  Dmidical  grottoes,  altars  (dolmens),  tamuli,  obelisks  (petdvans), 
pienes  branlantes,  stone-coffins,  stone-circles  (chromlechs).  The  most 
prevailing  monuments  are  the  stone-circles,  and  the  alleys  at  Camac  near 
Qoiberon  in  Bretagne.'  Bretagne  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  as  the 
last  seats  of  Celtic  religious  worship,  are  the  richest  in  these.  See  espe- 
cially Cambry,  Mon.  Celtiques  ou  reoherches  sur  le  culte  des  pierres, 
CajluB  in  the  Becueil,  especially  T.  v.,  and  the  fabulous  book.  Antiquity 
de  Y4Bone  cit6  Oauloise  par  M.  le  Cte  Wlgrin  de  Taillefer.  1821. 

The  same  monuments  recur  in  England,  especially  Wales  (cairns,  men- 
hirsy  rocking-stones  and  kistvaens,  similar  to  the  Qerman  Hunenbetten), 
where  Btonehenge  produces  a  really  imposing  effect. 

2.  See  especially  Millin's  Toy.  dans  les  d^partemens  du  Midi  de  la 
France.  P.  1807.  3  vols.  6vo.  [Fiorillo  KL  Schr.  ii.  s.  24fi  ff.];  also  Mont- 
Daaoon,  Mon.  de  la  Monarchic  Franfoise.  P.  1729.  6  vols.  Ma£fei,  Gallisa 
aniiqu.  qusedam  selectse.  P.  1733.  4to.  The  same,  De  amphith.  et  thea- 
trifl  Galliss.  Caylus,  BecueiL  Pownall,  Notices  and  descriptions  of  antiqu. 
of  the  Provinda  Bomana  of  Gaul.  L.  1788.  De  la  Bauvag^re,  Qrivaud  de 
la  Vinoelle.  Lenoir,  Mus^  des  Mon.  Fran9ai8. 1  Partie.  Denkm&ler  der 
B5mer  im  mittagL  Frankreich  von  C.  L.  Ring.  Carlsr.  1812.  4to.  M^ 
moires  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiquaires  de  Normandie,  and  similar  collections. 
There  is  more  recent  information  given  in  Ferussac's  Bulletin,  Sect.  vii. 
1824 — 1833.  [and  of  the  Greeks,  Ann,  d.  Inst.  voL  x.  p.  88.  Autun,  Lyon, 
Orange,  Yienne,  Carpentras,  Rimes,  Aries,  and  St.  Bemy.  The  Mon.  du 
Midi  de  la  France  par  Grangent,  Duraud  et  Durant  P.  1819.  royal  foL  44 
pi.  a  valuable  work.] 

Massiglia,  Grosson,  Recueil  des  Antiqq.  et  Monumens  Marseillois. 
Mars.  1773.  [Notice  des  mon.  ant.  conserves  dans  le  M.  de  Mars.  1803. 
28  B.  Again  collected  after  the  Bevolution,  Notice  1840,  8vo.]  Notice 
des  Tableaux  et  Monumens  antiques  qui  composent  la  collection  du  M. 
de  Marseille,  1825.  NxMAUsrs  (Nismes),  above  §.  190.  B.  1.  ii.  Maison 
Carr6e,  amphitheatre,  fountains,  so-called  temple  of  Diana,  mosaic  pave- 
ment. Besides  C16risseau  [and  several  older  writers],  M6nard  Hist,  des 
Antiquity  de  la  ville  de  Nismes  et  de  ses  environs.  Nismes  1825.  New 
ed.  by  Perrot,  1829.  (with  a  plan  of  the  newly  discovered  portico  around 
the  maison  carr6e).  [1840.  Notice  du  Mus.  de  Nimes  1841.]  Annali  d.  I. 
vii.  p.  195.  Gbekoblb,  Champollion-Figeac,  Antiq.  de  Grenoble  1807. 
ToiiOSA,  Mdm.  de  TAc.  de  Toul.  T.  i.  [Du  Mege  Descr.  du  Mus.  des  An- 
tiquity de  Toulouse,  Toul.  1835.  8vo.]    Abklas,  ruins  of  a  temple,  am- 
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phitheatie.    Aegnin,  Aniiq.  d'Aike.  1687.  (VfooB  d'Arles).     ITckert, 
Geogr.  ii,  i.  B.  434.    [H.  Giair  Lei  mon.  d'Ailes  ant.  mod.  1837.  8to.     A 
theatre  diaooTered  a  few  yean  nnoe,  remarkable.  Bull  1835.  p.  135. 
Veran,  Notioe  des  ana  mon.  d'Arles.  P.  text.  4  pL  foL    Eetrangin  L*am- 
phithdatre  )i  Aries,  Maraeille  1836.  8to.]    Aravsio  (Orange),  triamphal 
arch,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  aqueducts.   Gasparin,  Hist  de  la  ▼.  d'Orange. 
Or.  1815.  and  others.    YnirHA,  Notioe  da  M.  d*Antiq.  de  la  Yille  de 
Vienne  par  le  Sienr  Schnejder,  fondateur  et  oonaerrateur.    LuGBuinric, 
Spon,  Becherchee  des  Antiq.  de  Ljon.  L.  1675.  8vo.    F.  Artaud  (Anti- 
quaire  de  la  Yille  (Des^ption  des  Antiq.  e  des  Tableaux  dans  le  M.  de 
Ljon,  [Cab.  des  Antiques  du  M.  de  Lyon  1816,  not  complete]  and  other 
works.    Ara  Augusti,  §.  199.  &  9.   Bibbaotb  (Autun),  Thomas  Bibracte 
8.  Augnstoduni  mon.  Lugd.  1650.    Antiquities  of  Sahtokbs  (Saintes), 
edited  by  Chaudruo  de  Oracannes.    Antiqq.  Diytovxnbbb  by  Jo.  Bicfaard. 
P.  1585.    YakimvA  (in  Petroooriis),  B.  1.    Kuao,  Annali  d.  L  ▼.  p 
327.    BoBDBAuz,  Laoour,  Antiqu.  Bordelaises.  Bord.  1806  (sarcophagi). 
Paris,  Boman  bath.    Strombeck,  BerL  Monatschr.  zit.  s.  81.    Baths  of 
Julian,  BerL  Mus.  1837.  n.  41  f.  according  to  Q.  de  Quincy.    Oatacomba 
The  Relief  with  the  Celtic  (Esus  and  Cemunnos)  and  Grecian  deities  was 
discovered  here  in  1710.    Baudelot,  Descr.  des  basr.  trouvte  depuis  pen 
dans  r^lise  cath^.  de  Paris.  P.  1711,  and  Hist,  de  TAcad.  des  Inscr. 
ili.  p.  242.    Montfaucon,  M6m.  de  TAc.  xvii  p.  249,  &c,    Auousta  Suxs- 
BoirtiM  (Soissons)  has  recently  become  remarkable  by  the  discovery  of  in- 
teresting statues,  §.  126.  R.  5.    Bull.  d.  Inst.  1833.  p.  105.    JiJUOBoirA 
(Lillebonne),  theatre,  recently  laid  open,  statues  found,  KunstbL  1824.  N. 
36.    Bull  des  Scienc.  Hist.  1828.  Mars,  p.  245,  Nov.  p.  370.  1829.  Sept  p. 
54.  Ann.  d*  Inst  iL  p.  51.  tv.  agg.  c.    Bb&nat  (Department  of  Sure),  sil- 
ver vessels  of  a  temple  of  Mercury,  §.  311.    Bsthouvillb  in  Normandy, 
vessels  of  clay  with  reliefs  firom  Homer,  lately  discovered  and  published 
by  Le  Prevost. 

Alsatia.  SchSpflm,  Alsatia  illustrata,  1751.  2  vols.  fo.  The  SchSpflin 
Museum  (Oberlin,  Schoepfl.  M.  1773.  4to.)  now  belongs  to  the  city. 
[Schweigh&user  fils  M6m.  sur  les  antiq.  Bom.  de  la  ville  de  Strasb.  8vo.  and 
Enumeration  des  Mon.  les  plus  remarquables  du  Bas  Bhin.  et  des  contr^ 
a(yointes,  Stras.  1842.  8vo.  Golbery  and  Schweigh.  Antiquity  de  TAl- 
saoe  1828.  foL]  Brocomagus  (Brumzt,  Bom.  baths),  Niderbronn,  Bersch 
(a  pagan  wall),  £11,  and  Ittenswiller  are  places  where  altars,  vases  and 
the  like  have  been  found. 

3.  The  chief  periods  of  this  collection  are : — ^Ist.  The  time  before  the 
revolution,  which  dispersed  the  treasures  of  art  in  Paris  and  Yersailles. 
[Francis  I.  bought  in  1531, 120  antiques,  Yasari  vL  p.  405.  Yarious  works 
of  art  described  by  Mont&uoon  were  destroyed  in  1795  by  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  Abbey.]  Claude  Mellan  and  Etienne  Baudet,  Becueil  des 
Statues  et  des  Bustes  du  Cabinet  du  Roi  P.  2  vols.  fo.  (also  many  things 
that  are  not  now  in  the  Louvre).  Separate  Cabinets  de  St.  D^nis,  de  St 
Genevieve  (Felibien,  Mon.  Antiques.  P.  1690.  4to.). — ^2d.  The  time  when 
the  finest  statues  from  all  parts  of  Italy  were  united  in  the  Louvre.  Be- 
sides the  works  mentioned,  §.  38 :  Lenoir,  Bescr.  histor.  e  ohronoL  des 
mon.  anctens  de  sculpture  deposes  au  M.  de  Paris,  4  vols.  8vo.  Le  Grand, 
Galleries  des  Antiques,  P.  1803.  8vo.  Landon,  Annales  du  Mus6e,  1800 
^1809.  17  vols.  8vo.    Seconde  Collection,  1810—21.  4  vols.    [Filkol 
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Qalerie  du  ILNap.  redig6e  par.  Jos.  LaTaU^  1804^15. 10  y6l&  small  4to. 
120  namben  each  with  5  painti])|;8  and  1  work  of  aoulpture.}  Eapeciallj 
useful :  Hon.  Ant.  da  M.  Napoleon  dessin^e  par  Piroli,  pubL  par  Piraned 
(with  explanations  by  Sohweigh&uBer  the  Younger,  [under  the  superin*' 
tendance  of  Yisoonti]  then  by  Petit-Badel).  P.  1804.  4  vols.  4to.— 3d.  The 
period  sinoe  the  restitution.  The  old  collection;  the  Borghese  articles; 
many  from  the  Albani  collection ;  those  of  Ohoiseul-Gouffier  [of  which 
there  ia  a  Catal.  by  Dubois  1818.] ;  many  from  Greece,  §.  253.  R.  2. 
BeoenUy  opened  Egyptian  Museum  containing  the  second  Drovetti  col- 
lection. Descr.  des  Antiques  du  M.  Boyal,  oommenc6e  par  —  Yisoonti^ 
continue  par  M.  le  Cte  Olarac,  P.  1820,  new  ed.  1830.  dances  Mus6e 
de  Sculpture  antique  et  modeme,  will,  besides  those  in  the  Louvre,  con- 
tain a  very  comprehensive  collection  of  statues  and  busts.  [The  statues 
of  the  Museums  of  Surope  firom  pi.  3d5  in  the  3rd  to  991  in  the  6th  voL 
of  plates^  where  the  Iconography  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  begins.  As 
to  the  iezt  there  has  only  appeared  to  the  half  of  the  3rd  voL  Waagen 
Kunstw.  u.  Kunstler  in  Paris.  B.  1839.  The  sculptures  of  the  Louvre 
criticised  in  chronological  succession.  The  vases  in  the  mus.  of  Charles 
X] 

Besides  the  Louvre  the  Oabivbt  des  MMailles,  together  with  the 
splendid  ireasure  of  coins,  likewise  contains  gems,  cameos,  bronzes  and 
other  antiques,— oljects  partly  described  by  Caylus  and  Millin.  Notice 
des  men.  ezpoete  dans  le  Cab,  des  Mfidailles  et  antiques  de  la  Bibliotheque 
du  BoL    Nouv.  UL  acoomp.  dW  recueil  de  planches.  P.  1822.  8vo. 

Among  the  pbivatb  oollbctiohs,  those  of  the  Duke  of  Blacas  (the 
gems  from  the  Barth  collection,  Panofka*s  M.  Blaoas.  Yases  Points. 
Cah.  1—4.  fo.),  of  Count  Pourtal^  (§.  261.  R.  2),  Panof  ka  Antiques  du 
Cabinet  du  C.  Pourtal^Gorgier  P.  1834.  41  pi.  Bull.  1835.  p.  97.  [Col- 
lections de  Mr.  le  Comte  Pourtal^  G.  Antiquity  P.  1844.  8vo.]  of  Du- 
rand  (vases  and  bronzes ;  the  earlier  collection  is  incorporated  with  the 
royal),  of  Baron  Beugnot  (vases,  bronzes),  of  R6vil  (bronzes,  coins  and 
gems,)  are  the  most  important.  [Catals.  by  de  Witte,  Cab.  Durand  1836, 
for  sale.  Yases  points  et  bronzes  (of  the  Pr.  di  Canino)  P.  1837,  (for  sale), 
-—likewise  of  Mr.  de  M(agnoncourt)  P.  1839  (also  sold  1841),  and  of  M. 
le  Tic  Beugnot  P.  1840.]  The  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  Denon 
[published  in  a  large  and  sumptuous  work]  is  now  scattered.  Dumersan, 
Description  des  M6dailles  ant.  du  cab.  de  fen  M.  Allier  de  Hauteroche, 
1829.  4to. 

4.  Spaiv.  Travels  of  Pluer,  Swinburne,  Dillon.  Bourgoing^s  Tableau 
de  TEspagne.  Florez^  Bsp.  Sagra.  '  Laborde,  Yoy.  pittor.  et  histor.  de 
TEspagne.  P.  1806  and  12,  2  vols.  fo.  Comp.  the  literary  notices  in 
Westendorp  and  Reuvens,  Antiquiteiten  ii,  ii.  s.  274.  [At  Madrid  Apollo 
and  the  nine  Muses  Descripzion  y  breve  expL  de  las  estatuas— de  los  r. 
jardines  de  S.  Ddefonso  1803.  p.  41,  in  Laborde  L  Ta£  11.  BaroeUona 
iu.  pL  59.  Tarragona,  three  torsi  at  Yalenda,  Mosaique  d'ltalica  pL  22. 
Kotida  Historico-Artistica  de  los  Museos  del  em.  Cardenal  De^uig 
ezistentes  en  Mallobca  por  D.  J.  M.  Bover,  Palma  1844  (54  inscriptions 
chiefly  Roman,  about  140  statues,  busts,  reliefs,  for  the  most  part  deriv- 
ed from  the  excavations  near  Arida  in  1791.  P.  128 — ^riquezas  arqueo- 
logicas  que  hasta  ahora  ban  sido  casi  del  todo  desconocidasj 
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of  Babodto  (flo-oalled  temple  of  Hefcnles) ;  Tabbaoo  (&  kind  of 
Cydopean  wills,  amphitheatre,  aqueduct,  palace);  GaiiAotoiub,  (Uor- 
eute.  Men.  Romano  deecubierto  en  cybJioira.  Madr.  1789) ;  fliouirTrv, 
(Theatre,  dicue,  a  work  on  them  by  Palus  and  Kovarro);  Yaudttia 
(Collection  of  antiquities  from  the  neighbourhood  in  the  archiepiscopai 
palace.  Tjdhsen,  Biblioth.  der  alten  litt.  und  Kuost  i  s.  100) ;  Sbootia 
(aqued.);  near  AvofrsroBBiaA  (Talavera  la  Vieja);  Oafaha  (triumphal 
arch) ;  Kobba  Guabma  (?  Alcantara ;  bridge,  temple) ;  EuRrrA  (se'veisl 
temples,  theatre,  amphith.,  aqueducts,  dstems) ;  Italica  (lAborde,  Descr. 
d'un  paT6  en  mosaique  d6a  dans  I'ana  viUe  d'ltalica,  P.  1802).  Descu- 
brimento  de  los  pavimentos  de  Bielves  foL  Arabesques,  meandm  and  the 
like  without  figures.  [P.  Amal  on  the  mosaics  of  Rielves  and  Jumilla. 
Ivo  de  la  Cortina  Antiquidades  de  Italica,  Sevilla  1840.  8yo.  with  6  pL] 
In  PoBTUOAL  a  Bom.  theatre  at  Olzsipo  (Memoir  bj  Axevedo). 

Ancient  statues  in  Ildbvohso  and  the  gardens  of  Araiyues.  Coins  and 
gems  in  the  Royal  library.  Private  collection  of  statues  belonging  to 
the  Buke  of  Medina-CelL  The  Odescalchi  collection  has  come  to  Spain, 
through  the  queen  Christina.  Bee  Notes  to  Winckelmann.  M.  Odeacal- 
oum.  R.  1747.  1751.  fo.,  engr.  by  P.  S.  Bartoli,  Text  by  l^a  Oaleotto 
(also  contains  the  eailier  published  Gemme  d*  Odescalchi  fo.).  M^daillee 
du  Cabinet  de  la  R.  Christine.  A'  la  Haye,  1742.  fo.-— Ty<Aisen  in  looo,  si 
90C 

1  263.  Ekglakd  in  like  manner  ^ssesses  many  scattered 
remnants  of  Roman  civilization  which  took  root  there  very 

2  early  and  yery  deeply;  but  it  unites  in  a  great  nationid 
museum  the  most  important  collection  of  genuine  Greek 
sculptures  in  existence,  with  many  acquisitions  from  Borne 

3  and  Lower  Italy.  The  numerous  collections  which  are  dis- 
persed over  the  country, — few  of  them  accurately,  many  of 
them  not  at  all  known, — are  principally  the  results  of  traffic 
in  art  (especially  by  Jenkins)  and  restoration  workships  at 

4  Rome  (chiefly  Gavaceppi's).  Of  greater  interest  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  although  less  extensive,  are  many  collections 
which  have  recently  been  formed  by  travellers  in  Greece 
itself. 

1.  Cambden,  Britannia.  L.  1607.  fo.  Gordon,  Itiner.  Septentr.  L.  1727. 
HorBley*s  Britannia  Bomana.  L.  1732.  fo.  W.  Roy,  The  Military  An- 
tiqu.  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  L.  1793.  fo.  W.  Musgrave,  Antiqq.  Bri- 
tanno-Belgicse.  Lyson's  ReliquisQ  Brit.  Romans.  L.  1813.  fo.  The 
ArchiBologica  Britannica  in  numerous  essays  (see  Reus^  Repert.  p.  39). 
The  fifth  room  in  the  British  Museum  contains  Roman  sepulchral  anti- 
quities. 

Traces  of  temples,  amphitheatres,  baths,  castles,  roads,  tombs,  dwelling 
houses  (mosaic  pavements)  in  different  places.  In  London  mosaics 
have  been  found  under  the  Bank  and  the  India  House.  Rutupia 
(Bichborough  in  Kent),  Jo.  Battely,  Antiqu.  Rutupinse.  Ozf.  1745.  Ak- 
PBKIDA  (near  Beaohy  Ilead)  in  Sussex.  Aqua  Calidjb,  Lyson^s  Remains 
of  two  temples  at  Bath  and  other  Rom.  Antiqu.  discovered.  L.  1802.  fo. 
Jjyson^s  figures  of  mosaic  pavements  disc,  at  Horkston  in  Lincolnshire. 
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L  1801.  fo.    By  the  same,  Account  of  Bom.  Antiqu.  discovered  at  Wood- 
cheater  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  1796.  fo. 

2.  The  principal  constituent  parts  of  the  Bbitish  Museum  are :  Ist. 
An  old  coUection  founded'  by  Hans  Sloane.  2d.  One  of  the  Hamiltoa 
collections  of  vases,  together  with  bronzes  and  utensils  from  Lower  Italy. 
3d.  The  Egyptian  monuments  mostly  captured  by  Nelson.  Engravings 
with  a  descript.  accoimt  of  Egyptian  monuments  in  the  British  Mus. 
collected  by  the  French  Institute  in  Egypt  and  surrendered  to  the  Bri* 
tish  forces  (the  drawings  by  W.  Alexander).  4tlL  The  Townley  collee*> 
tion  of  marbles  and  terracottas  [since  1810 ;  on  this  collection  G.  Forster's 
Ansichten  von  England  s.  181  £].  5th.  The  Elgin  collection  (§.  253.  R. 
2,)  with  other  new  purchases,  especially  the  Phigalian  reliefs.  6th.  The 
Payne  Knight  collection  of  bronzes,  gems,  coins  (Numi  vet.  M.  B.  P.  K. 
asservatL  1830,  comp.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  353).  The  great  treasure  of 
old  coins  (Haym,  Oombe)  has  also  been  thereby  augmented  with  very 
rare  and  excellent  pieces.  The  chief  work  §.  38.  Descr.  of  the  collec- 
tion of  anc.  terracottas  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  L.  1818.  Synopsis  of  the  Brit. 
Has.  [47.  Ed.  1844.    The  Lycian  Museum  §.  90^.] 

3.  In  OzvoBD  the  Marmora  Pomfretiana,  the  ArundeHana  (chiefly 
inscriptions),  the  Ashmolean  M.  (native  antiquities).  Some  things  in 
Ratcliff*s  Library  and  Christ-church  college.  (Browne  and  Chandler) 
Marmora  Oxoniensia.  Ox.  1763.  fo.  At  Cahbbidgb,  some  objects  in 
Trinity  college ;  the  Clarke  collection  in  the  vestibule  of  the  public  li- 
brary (above  §.  253.  R.  2). 

Lord  Pembroke's  collection  at  Wilton  near  Salisbury  very  considera- 
ble, rich  in  busts  (mostly  with  wrong  names).  Two  accounts  of  it  by 
Kennedy  and  Bichardson,  .^des  Pembrokianas  1788.  8vo.  Lord  Egre- 
inont*8  collection  at  Petworth,  Amalthea  iii.  s.  249.  As  to  the  Blundel 
collection  at  Inoe  near  Liverpool,  on  which  there  exists  a  work  of  copper- 
plate engravings,  2  vols,  fo.,  ibid.  s.  48.  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford in  Bedfordshire,  Outline  engravings  and  Descriptions  of  the  Woburn 
Abbey  marbles.  [1822.  48  pL]  Gdtt.  G.  A.  1827.  N.  185.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  collection  of  gems  at  Blenheim.  In  London  the  Lans- 
downe  collection,  containing  very  excellent  things  (Amalth.  iii.  s.  241),  and 
the  Hope  collection  (which,  besides  statues,  contains  the  second  Hamilton 
collection  of  vases.)  There  are  many  things  from  these  collections  (Payne 
Knight's)  in  Specimens,  §.  38.  On  collections  of  an  earlier  date :  M. 
Meadianum.  L.  1755.  (Ainsworth)  Mon.  Kempiana.  L.  1720.  8vo. 
MiddletoniansB  Antiqu.  cum  diss.  Conyers  MiddL  Cant.  1745.  4to.  [Sam. 
Lysons,  the  Mosaics  in  England.] 

4.  Of  this  description  is  the  Worsley  collection  at  Appuldurcombe  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  M.  Worsleyanum  (Text  by  Yisconti).  2  vols.  fo.  L. 
1794  [published  at  Darmstadt  by  W.  Eberhard  and  H.  Schafler,  6  nos. 
fol.  Mus.  Worsleyano,  Milano  1834.  8vo.  2  vols.]  The  House  of  Lord 
Guilford  contains  (if  they  are  still  there)  many  valuable  objects  from 
Greece.  The  small  private  collections  of  Leake,  Hawkins,  Burgon,  Fiott 
^  (golden  ornaments  from  Ithacan  sepulchres),  Boger.  [Sir  John 
Sloane,  publ.  L.  foL  The  Burgon  coU.  chiefly  of  terracottas  and  vases 
from  Greece,  now  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  On  the  other  hand,  that  of  Mr. 
^08.  Blayds  at  Eaglcficld  Green  near  Windsor^  containing  the  Pizat- 
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ti  VBBeB  firora  Florenoe  is  now  not  incooflidenbk^  abo  thai  of  Lord  Nortik- 
ampton.  The  Ooghill  vaseB  were  sold  at  London  in  1843.]  OoUectionB 
of  coinB — ^Lord  Korthwick*8,  §.132.  R.  1.,  Thomas's  [sold  bj  aaction  in 
1844].  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Belmore,  Bankes 
and  others.  [Engraved  stones  in  the  possession  of  Sir  R.  Wordej,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire^  0.  Carlisle,  Jos.  Smith.] 

.  J.  Dallaway,  Anecdotes  of  the  arts  in  England.  L.  1800.  In  French 
with  Notes  bj  Millin,  Paris  1807,  contains  nothing  but  rude  and  on- 
oritioallj  prepared  catalogues.  G6de,  England,  Wales,  Irland  und  Schott- 
land,  1805.  5  bde.,  Spiker,  Reise  durch  England,  Wales  und  SchottL 
1818.  2  bde.'   [Waagen  Kunstwerke  und  Kunstler  in  England.  B.  1837.] 


6.    GEBMAKT  AlO)  THE  NORTH. 

1  264.  In  Gbrmant, — where  museums  have  now  come  to  be 
regarded  as  public  and  patent  institutes  of  national  civiliza- 
tion,— ^in  addition  to  the  Dresden  collection  of  statues  which 
has  been  for  a  long  time  the  chief  and  much-famed  central 
point  of  archaeological  studies  for  our  native  land,  and  the 
Vienna  cabinet,  which  vies  with  that  of  Paris  in  engraved 
stones  and  coins,  two  new  collections  have  very  recently  risen 
to  the  first  rank,  supplementing  and  completing  the  archso- 
logical  materials  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  one  by 
its  fine  historical  succession  of  statuaiy  monuments^  the  other 
by  its  comprehension  of  the  most  different  classes  of  ancient 

2  products  of  art  The  native  remains  of  Roman  culture  in 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Danube  and  in  the  offri  deeumaies 
on  this  side  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  however  important 
they  may  be  historically,  excite  nevertheless  but  seldom  an 
artistic  interest 

1.  2ur  Gesoh.  der  Sammlungen  fur  Wiss.  a.  Kunst  in  Dentschland 
by  G.  Klemm,  Zerbst  1837,  very  complete  as  regards  external  infor- 
mation. The  great  mass  of  the  antiquities  at  DaiSDair  were  purdiased 
in  1725  from  the  princes  Ohigi,  many  things  afterwards  from  the  Albani 
collection;  the  Herculanian  women  (§.  260.  R.  2)  fr^m  Eugene  of  Savoy. 
Engraved  works  §.  37.  38.  Besides,  J.  Casanova,  Abh.  uber  alte  I>enkm&- 
ler  der  Kunst,  besonders  zu  Dresden,  Leipz.  1771.  8vo.  Beschreibung 
der  Ohfl  Antiken-GkiUerie  in  Dresden,  von  J.  Fr.  Wacker  und  J.  G.  Lip- 
sius.  Dresden  1798.  4to.  (Hase)  Yerzeichniss  der  alten  und  neuen 
Bildwerke  in  den  Saalen  der  K0nigl.  Antiken-Sammlung  zu  Dresden. 
Dr.  1833  [1839.  5th  Ed.],  in  12mo.  (many  things  determined  with  more 
acouracy).  [Observations  in  the  Eunstbl.  1827.  N.  11.]  H.  Haae  Bei 
Wiedererdffiiung  der  k.  Antiken-SammL  zu  Dresden  im  Mai  1836.  Naoh- 
richten  zu  ihrer  Geschichte.  Hirt,  Kunstbemerkungen  auf  einer  Reise 
naoh  Dresden  u.  Prag.  1830.  s.  128.  [Idem  in  the  artist.  NotizenbUtt 
of  the  Abendzeit.  1830.  N.  22.] 

The  Royal  cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Visitna  contains,  besides  the  great 
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eoiUection  of  coins  (Sokhel's  Oat.  M.  Cbaaieo-Vi&dobonenaiB  1779.  Numi 
aneod.  8j]L  L  1786.  Qieat  mftiiuaoiipt  work  by  Neumann),  which  is 
constantly  increased  by  discoverieB  from  the  whole  empiM  (golden  me^ 
dais  of  the  time  of  Oonstantine,  Steinb&ohel,  Not.  but  lea  mMsillons 
Bom.  en  or  da  M.  I.  R.  18S6, 4ta)  and  by  pnrohases  (oomp.  §.  261.  R.  S), 
and  the  splendid  treasure  of  cameos,  intaglios  and  pastes  (Bokhel,  Choiz 
des  pierres  gravies  du  Gab.  Imp.  des  ant.  reprtentto  en  40  pL  1788,  fo.), 
seTcand  antique  vases  of  silver  (§.  200.  R.  2)  and  gold  (large  Byzantino- 
Sdavonian  gold-vase  from  Hungary),  fine  bronaes  and  terracottas,  a 
considerable  collection  of  vases  into  which  the  great  Lalmbert  collection 
has  merged  (AL  de  Laborde,  OolL  des  Vases  Grecs  de  M.  le  Ote  de  Lam- 
berg.  1813.  1826.  2  vols,  fo.),  and  several  interesting  statues  and  busts 
(§.  121.  K  2.  199.  R.  &  380).  Some  things  came  from  the  collection  of 
the  eminent  connoisseur  Burth.  Beddes,  a  collection  of  Roman  busts, 
altan,  and  tomb-stones  in  the  touUrraiiu  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  in  the 
public  garden  (Steinb&chel  Beschr.  des  Theseums.  1829),  and  Egyptian 
antiquities  (Steinb&chel  Beschr.  1826.  Scarabni  §.  230.  R.  2).  Some 
ancient  sculptures  and  bronzes  in  the  Ambras  collection.  Of  older  date, 
the  M.  Francianum  (mostly  gems),  2  vols.  8vo.  with  preface  by  Wolfg. 
Beix.  The  collection  in  the  monast.  of  S.  Slorian,  formerly  that  of  Apos- 
tolo  Zeno,  Ameth  in  the  Wiener  Jahrb.  1838.  8vo.  Ans.  S.  40.  [J.  Ar- 
neth,  Das  K.  K.  Muns  cabinet  Wien  1846.  (Catalogue  of  the  vases, 
bronses,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  engraved  stones).  Beschr.  der  im  cabinet 
Bor  Schau  ausgelegten  Mlinzen  u.  Medaillen,  1846.  Beschr.  der  sum— ^ 
Cab.  gehdrigen  Statnen,  B&sten,  Beliefr,  Inschr.,  Mosaiken  1845.  8vo.] 
— ^Former  collection  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  11.  at  Prague* 

At  McrvicH  the  Qlyptotheoa  is -formed  from  recent  purchases  of  the 
^ginetan  statues,  excellent  sculptures  from  Roman  villas  (§.  261.  R.  1) 
and  the  Barth  collection,  likewise  Etruscan  (§.  173.  R.  2)  and  Egyptian 
works.  Eunstblatt  1827.  N.  68.  1828.  N.  3^—48.  1830.  N.  1.  3.  4. 
Klenze  and  Schom,  Beschr.  der  Qlyptothek.  1830.  Antiquarium  in  the 
Palace,  consisting  of  Roman  busts  and  bronzes  [chiefly  modem].  Comp. 
Kunstblatt  1826.  N.  12.  Jahresberichte  der  K.  Bayerschen  Academic. 
A  cabinet  of  coins  in  the  Academy  augmented  by  the  Oousin6ry  collec- 
tion. A  fine  collection  of  vases  in  which  are  said  to  have  been  merged 
that  of  Madame  Mnrat,  the  Panettieri  of  Agrigentum,  and  the  Feoli  from 
Yolci,  is  not  yet  available.  [Now  exhibited  in  6  apartments.  There  were 
also  purchased  60  of  the  100  last  discovered  vases  of  Prince  Oanino, 
among  which  there  are  some  very  remarkable  ones.  The  so-called  United 
Collections  in  the  old  gallery  in  the  palace  garden,  containing  remarkable 
objects  from  Greece,  a  coll.  of  terracottas  from  Sicily  (Centorbo)  and  the 
Fogelbei^  coll.  from  Rome,  and  consisting  of  600  articles,  bronzes  and 
other  objects.    Catal.  Munchen  1848.] 

In  BsBuv  there  were  some  time  ago  1.  The  chamber  of  art  in  the 
Royal  palaoe,  with  bronzes,  gems,  coins  (which  have  been  also  recently 
increased),  partly  from  the  Palatine  collection  (Laur.  Beger,  Thesaurus 
Palatinus.  Heidelb.  1685.  Thes.  Brandenburgicus.  B.  1696).  Here  was 
also  2.  Baron  Stosch's  Dactyliotheca  which  was  purchased  by  Frederick 
II.  (Gemmas  ant.  artificum  nominibus  insignitsB  cum  expos.  Stoschii. 
Amst.  1724.  fo.    Winckelmann,  Descr.  des  pierres  graves  du  Baron  de 
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Stosch.  F.  1700.  4to.  Choix  de  pierres  gray,  de  la  ooU.  da  Baitm  de 
StoBch  aocomp.  de  notes  par  Schliohtegroll.  Nomb.  1798,  also  in  Ger- 
man. Many  impressions  from  these  in  lappert  and  Tassie,  and  in  a 
new  ooUeotion.  Veraeichniss  der  geschn.  Stdne  in  dem  K.  Mas.  1827. 
GSthe,  Werke  zliv.  s.  72).  a.  Statues  in  the  palaces  of  Beriin,  Potsdam 
and  Sans-Souci,  especially  the  so-called  family  of  Lyoomedes,  from,  Oardi- 
nal  Polignac's  bequest  (Beoueil  de  Sculpt,  ant.  Gr.  et  Rom.  [1753. 8vo.]  1754. 
4to.)  purchased  by  Fred.  II.  (Levezow  fiber  die  Familie  des  Lyoomedes.  B. 
1804).  (Esterreich,  Descr.  des  deux  Palais  k  Sans-Souci,  1774. 8vo.  Kroger, 
Antiqu.  du  Roi  de  Prusse  k  Sans-Souci.  B.  1769.  fo.  To  these  have  been 
added  in  more  recent  times  4.  The  great  Roller  collection  of  vases  from 
Campania,  Lucania  and  Apulia,  likewise  terracottas,  bronzes,  glass  articles. 
Levezow  in  the  Berl.  KunstbL  L  s.  341.  iL  s.  4 ;  5.  The  M.  Bartoldiano 
(descr.  dal  D.  T.  Panofka.  B.  1827.  8vo.),  consisting  of  bronzes,  vases, 
terracottas,  glass  articles  and  pastes.  BerL  KunstbL  L  &  315 ;  6.  Several 
smaller  coUeotions  of  vases  (Oount  Ingenheim,  also  statues;  Henin); 
7.  A  number  of  statues  recently  purchased  in  Italy ;  8.  The  Dorow  (Mag- 
nus) collection  of  vases,  chiefly  from  YoldL  (R  Rochette,  Joum.  des 
Savans  1829.  p.  131.  Dorow,  Einfuhrung  in  eine  Abtheilung  der  Yasens. 
des  K.  Mas.  B.  1833).  All  this  now  forms  the  great  Royal  Museum. 
Oomp.  Levezow,  Amalthea  iL  s.  337.  iii.  s.  213.  Catalogues  by  L.  Tieek 
and  Levezow.  Gdtt.  G.  A.  1830.  N.  202.  [by  Gerhard  Berlin's  Ant.  Bild- 
werke  Beschr.  B.  1836.  1  Th.  Sculptures  and  vases.  Recently  acquired 
ancient  monuments  1—3  Heft  1836.  40.  46,  Vases  to  No.  1922.  Works 
on  Vases  §.  321.  R.  5.  The  vases  in  1834  by  Levezow,  the  intaglios 
by  Tolken  1835.  The  terracottas  published  by  Panofka  4.  B.  1842.] 
There  remains  separate  from  it  a  considerable  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  formed  by  Baron  Minutoli  (Hirt  Zur  Wurdigung  der  von 
dem  Gen.  Freih.  v.  Minutoli  eingebrachten  Sammlung.  B.  1823),  Count 
Sack  and  Passalacqua  (CataL  Raisonn6  et  historique  des  antiqu.  dtouv. 
en  Egypte  par  M.  J.  Pass.  1826.  8vo.).'— Private  collection  of  W.  v. 
Humboldt  (sculptures)  at  TegeL 

Cassel,  Mus.  Frederidanum  contains  several  excellent  statues,  many 
gems  and  some  fine  bronzes.  Many  antiquities  were  acquired  from  At- 
tica about  1687.  Diet.  Tiedemann,  Dissert,  iii.  Cass.  1778  sqq.  4to.  V61- 
kel  in  Welcker^s  Zeitschr.  i^  1.  s.  151.  [Stuhl  Uebersicht  des  Museum  za 
KasseL] 

BauvswiCK,  Ducal  Museum,  marble  busts,  bronzes,  the  Mantuan  vase, 
[missed  since  the  flight  of  the  second  last  duke,  who  denies  however  that 
he  took  it  with  him.  Its  value  is  enormous.]  Montfiaiucon,  Ant.  expL  ii. 
78.  Eggeling,  Mysteria  Oereils  et  Bacchi,  1682.  Meurs.  Eleusin.  ii.  p.  525. 
Vase  d^oniz  antique  •  .  .  dessinfi  par  P.  G.  Oeding,  grav6  par  M.  TyroflT. 
[Niedmann  in  the  appendix  to  Denkwiirdigkeiten  u.  Rcisen  des  Obr. 
v.  Nordenfels  1830.  Bdttiger  kl.  Schr.  iL  S.  306.  T£  4.  Gerhard  Ant. 
Bildw.  Tf.  310,  2.  S.  73.  t   KunstbL  1827.  S.  375  AT.]    Comp.  §.  358. 

Hakovbb,  the  Wallmoden  collection.  [Nachr.  von  einer  KunstsammL 
in  Hanover  1781. 78  s.]  Heads  of  the  emperors  in  the  garden  at  Herm- 
hausen. 

Abolsbn,  rich  collection  of  bronzes  and  coins  in  the  Prince  of  Wal- 
deck's  palace.  Gerhard,  KunstbL  1827.  N.  87  ff.  [On  the  marbles  of  this 
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ooIL  Jfthrb.  des  Alterthamsvereins  zu  Bonn,  ▼.  §.  348.  WSblitz,  sinoe 
1806.  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  statues  from  Heioulaneum,  basieliefs, 
painted  vases,  dtc] 

€k>THA,  large  collection  of  coins.  Liebe,  Gotha  Nunuiria.  Amst.  1730. 
fo.    [Ck>n8iderable  recent  purchases.    GataL  by  Fr.  Jacobs.] 

The  Eabach  collection  at  Erbach  in  the  Odenwald. 

Darmstadt,  some  busts  and  antiquities  in  the  palace.  GSthe,  Werke 
zliii.  B.  389.  [Ph.  Walther  des  0  H.  Mus.  zu  D.  der  Antikensaal. 
1841.  8vo.] 

2.  Oomp.  Oberlin,  Orb.  Ant.  p.  62.  Schweigh&user  in  the  Eunst' 
blatt  1826.  N.  86  ff.  On  the  ruins  of  Trsybs,  §.  193.  B.  7.  Porta 
Nigra,  amphith.,  baths,  bridge  over  the  Moselle,  Roman  walls  (so- 
called  palace  of  Helen)  in  the  cathedral,  pagan  tower.  Collection  of 
antiquities  in  the  Gymnanum  and  in  the  Porta  Nigra.  Brower, 
Antiqu.  et  Annales  Trevirenses.  OoL  1626.  Alterthumer  u.  Natnran-- 
flichten  im  Moeelthale  bei  Trier,  gez.  von  Bambouz,  erkL  von  Wjt- 
tenbach.  4  Liefer;  Trier  u.  Miinchen.  [Wyttenb.  Neue  Forsch.  Trier 
1836.  2  Ausg.  1844.  Ueber  das  Alter  der  Moselbriicke  1826.  4to.  Oh. 
W.  Schmidt,  Rdm.  Byzant.  u.  German.  Baudenkm&ler  in  Trier  1  lief.] 
Steininger  Die  Ruinen  am  Althor  zu  Trier  1836.  A  theatre)  Qued- 
now,  Trierer  Alterth&mer.  1820.  Th.  v.  Haupt,  Panorama  von  Trier. 
1834.  Monument  of  the  Secundini  at  laszi.  Drawing  bj  Hawich,  with 
exphmatoTj  text  by  Neurohr.  Treves  1826.  Work  by  C.  Osterwald. 
CobL  1829.  [by  L.  Schom  in  the  Abhdl.  of  the  K.  Bayerischen  Akad.  der 
W.  philoB.  KL  i.  8.  257.  1836.]  G5the  xliv.  s.  180  fo.  Aiz-la-Ohapellb, 
Boman  columns  in  edifices  of  Charlemagne.  Sarcophagus  with  the  rape 
of  Proserpine.  Colooke,  Boman  towers  in  the  wall  of  the  city.  Cabinet 
of  antiquities  of  Wallraf  (Gdthe  xliii.  s.  316)  and  in  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits.  [Xanten  Fiedler  Bom.  Antiq.  des  Notars  Houben  zu  Xanten, 
Denkm&ler  von  Gastra  Vetera  u.  CoL  Tn^ana.  Xanten  1839  foL  Antike 
Brotische  Bildw.  1839  fol.  (of  the  same  coll.)  By  the  same :  GescL  u. 
Alterth.  des  untem  Germaniens  i  Essen.  1824. 8vo.  Die  zu  Cleve  gesam* 
melten  Alterth.  B.  1796.  8vo.]  Boitn,  Collection  of  the  University ;  many 
things  from  the  Roman  station  near  Wichelsho£  Dorow,  Denkmale 
GermaniBcher  und  B5m.  Zeit  in  den  Bheinisoh-WestphiU.  provinces,  1823. 
4to.  Boman  baths  at  Akdbiuiacb.  Satit,  Antiqu.  Saynenses  a  L.  Ph. 
de  Beyffenberg.  a.  1684,  coll.,  ed.  1830.  Collection  at  Kbuwibd,  Dorow, 
B5m.  Alterthumer  bei  Neuwied  1827.  Coblehz,  Count  Bainesse's  col- 
.ection  of  bronzes  and  other  antiquities.  Boman  tower  at  Budbshxik. 
WiBBBADSir,  the  Nassau  Society's  collection  of  antiquities.  Annalen 
des  Yereins  fiir  Nassauisohe  Alterthimiskunde  u.  Geschichtsforschung 
hft.  L  1827.  Dorow,  Opferstatten  und  Grabhugel  der  Germ.  u.  B5m.  am 
Bhein.  1819.  20.  HanDBBirHKiii,  Buins  of  a  castra  stativa.  Habel,  An- 
nalen i  s.  46.  comp.  §.  408.  [JahrbtLcher  des  Yereins  von  Alterthums- 
freunden  im  Bhein-Lande  Bonn.  184SM7. 10  hefte.] 

Mavxito,  Eichelstein  in  the  dtadel,  other  architectural  remains  (on 
the  Kestrich).  Boman  aqueduct  near  Zahlbach.  Collection  in  the  Id- 
brary,  in  which  there  is  likewise  a  comi>osite  capital  fr^m  Ingelheim 
|comp.  Aix>la-ChapeUe).  Private  collection  of  Emele,  Beschreibung  Mains, 
1826.  [with  34  pL    Malten  Ausgrabnngen  in  und  bei  Mainz,  1842.  8vo. 
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Du  Myinawp  Mat.  Alth.  Yerein  to  Boim  iL  8.  60.]  Disooveries  at  Ab- 
CHAmvBinM  (Hem).  Kiiapp^  Bfim.  Dvukmiler  des  OpunrAXiDaB.  1813. 
Alberti,  you  Wanstadt^  Mayer,  Biseohen,  Graff  &ber  BAm.  Altertlifiiiier 
am  obem  Bliem,  Heidelb^ger  Jahrb.  183a  s.  11S5.  WilhelinL  [Panli 
die  B5iiiiBcheii  n.  Deatschen  Alterth.  am  Bhem.  L  BheinheaBen,  Maina> 
1820.]  HAHHHxni,  Antiquities  from  Mayenoe,  Godiamstein,  Neubiu^ 
on  the  Danube  and  elaewhere.  [GrSff  Das  Antiquarium  in  Mannheim 
1838.  L  iL]  Spna,  public  ooDection.  Besobr.  Yon  J.  M.  Kdnig.  1832. 
OAnisRVHS,  collection  of  bxonie  fignies  and  the  like.  [Uirichs  Alterth. 
Yeiein  in  Bonn  ii,  s.  66— <S6.  Greuier  Zur  Gallerie  der  alten  Drama- 
tiker.  (kiech.  Thoogcfisse  der  Grosshera.  Badiaohen  Sammlnng.  1839. 
Munaen  in  the  BiUiothek.]  DimLAGH,  altars  and  other  sttme  sculptures 
in  the  palace  garden.  BAPur,  Boman  baths.  BAnnnrBiLBBy  ^^^*"*«" 
baths,  almost  the  best  preserved  and  most  instmctive  ruins  of  the  kind 
(Weinbrenner,  Bntwiufe  i,  3).  Stvttoabt,  Roman  antiquities  in  the 
Library.  Bgjptian  antiquities  in  the  cabinet  of  naturaT  history.  For 
general  information,  Wielandt  Beytr.  zur  Utesten  Geschichte  des  Land- 
strichs  am  r.  Bheinufer  Yon  Basel  bis  BrucfasaL  Garlsr.  1811.  On  tbe 
state  of  dviliiation  in  the  agri  decumani,  Leichtlen  very  full :  Sdiwaben 
unter  den  RAmem  (Forschungen  im  Gebiet  der  Gesch.  DeutschL  iy.). 
Creuaer  Zur  Gesch.  altrdm.  Oultur  am  Obte-hein  und  Neckar.  1833.  a. 
44  ff.  8uUe  antich.  rouL  troT.  in  Suevia,  Ann,  d.  Inst.  L  p.  214.  [y.  Jan* 
mann  Colonia  Suisdocenna,  Rottenburg  on  the  Neckar  under  the  Bo- 
mans.  1840.  8yo.] 

In  Rhjbtia:  Auosbitbo,  Antiquarium.  W.  Kaiser  Die  B6m.  Al* 
terthiimer  su  Augsburg,  mit  13  Kupfert.  Augsb.  1820.  4to.  [and 
the  R5m.  Antiquarium  zu  Augsburg.  185KI.  4to.]  By  the  same: 
Der  Ober-Donaukreis,  drei  AbhandL  1830 — 32,  and  Antiqu.  Reise  von 
Augusta  nach  Yiaca  (Memmingen)  1829.  Gvrtia,  Gunaburg.  Samm- 
lung  R5m.  Denkm&ler  in  Baiem.  heft.,  2.  Mftnchen  1808.  4to  and  foL 
Rom.  Gamp  at  Obemdorf,  near  Donauwerth,  Hist.  Abth.  der  Munch. 
Akad.  Bd.  ▼.  [F.  A.  Mayer  ftber  versch.  im  Kdnigr.  Baiem  gelundne 
Rom.  Alberth.  Miindien  1840.  8yo.]  In  Nobioitm  :  Salzbvbo  especially 
(Mosaic  §.  412.  R.  i.).  On  Austrian  discoveries,  the  AnaeigebL  of  the 
Wiener  Jahrb.,  especially  by  Steinbfichel,  Bd.  zlv— xlviiL  Muchar,  Das 
R5m.  Noricum.  Graz  1826.  In  Pakhohia:  the  ruins  of  OAJurxrirTUX  near 
Petronell;  Gilly  (Oeleja),  [von  Hohenhausen  die  Alterth.  Dacisits  im 
heutigen  Siebenb&rgen,  Wien  1776.  4to.]. 

1  265.  The  countries  that  border  Germany  on  the  west 
resemble  the  Rhenish  districts  in  the  richness  and  kind  of 
Roman  remains;  in  Hollai^d  there  is  no  want  of  collections 
of  superior  works  of  art;  Belgium  is  much  more  deficient 

2  The  NoBTH,  likewise,  which  possesses  no  native  antiquities 
but  those  of  German  heathendom  (for  the  Sclavonian  nations 
seem  to  have  still  less  than  the  Germans  attended  to  the  erec* 
tion  of  durable  monuments),  has  no  important  collections  of 
valuable  works  of  ancient  art  except  the  Royal  Swedish  (from 
which  however  many  splendid  possessions  have  again  escaped, 
§.  262.  R  4),  and  the  Imperial  Russian,  which  is  always  in* 

8  creasing.     Ancient  Daoia  in  regard  to  Roman  remains  does 
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not  stand  far  behind  the  west  of  Europe;  and  the  newly 
awakened  national  feeling  of  the  Magyars  endeavours  to  con- 
centrate them  as  much  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  their 
native  country. 

1.  SwrrzsuiAHD.  Aybzttioum  amphitheatre  (Mub.  Aveniicinum  at 
Avanche),  v.  Schmidt  Antiqu.  d*Avendies  et  de  Calm.  BernsB,  1760.  4to. 
(particularly  mosaics.)  Bitter,  M6m.  et  Becueil  de  qqs.  antiq.  de  la 
Suisse.  B.  1788.  4to.  Augusta  Raukac.  (Ao^t)  amphitheatre.  Sch5pflin, 
Alsatia,  p.  160.  A  work  by  Jacob.  Cantonal  museum  at  Lausanne.  [At 
Zurich,  Antiquarium  in  the  town  Library.] 

HoLLAKD.  Cabinet  of  coins  and  gems  at  the  Hagub,  in  which  is  also 
incorporated  the  well  known  collection  of  Fr.  Hemsterhuis  (Q5the,  Jenaer, 
LZ.  1807.  Progr.  Werke,  xxx.  s.  260.  zxzix.  a  313).  Notice  sur  lo 
Gab.  des  M^dailles  et  des  pierres  grav.  de  S.  M.  le  Boi  des  Pays-Bas  par 
J.  C.  de  Jonge  Dir.  A  la  Haye.  1823.  [Prteiier  Suppl.  1824  By  the 
Kune  CataL  d*empreintes  du  C^b.  des  p.  gr.  1837.  8to.]  Museum  of  the 
University  at  Litdev,  formed  firom  the  Papenbroek  collection  (Ouden- 
dorp,  Bescr.  legati  PapenbroekianL  L.  B.  1746.  4to.)  and  new  objects  of 
art  procured  partly  from  Greece  by  CoL  Bottlers  [1819],  and  from  Africa 
by  Humbert.  Y.  Antiquiteiten,  een  oudheidkundig  Tijdschrift  bezorgd 
door  Nic.  Westendorp  en  C.  J.  C.  Beuvens  ii,  1.  a  171.  2.  s.  259.  Amtd- 
thea  iii.  s.  422  ff.  [Monumens  Eg3rptien6  du  Muste  d*  antiq.  des  Paye- 
Bas  par  C.  Lemans,  Leide  1839.  Janssen  De  Grieske,  Bom.  en  Etr.  Monu- 
menten  van  bet  Museum  te  Leyden  1843.]  At  an  earlier  period  M.  Wil« 
dianum  descr.  a  Sig.  Havercamp.  Amst.  1741.  Cabinet  de  Thoms,  partly 
purchased  for  Paris,  partly  for  the  Hague.  Becueil  de  planches  du  Cab. 
de  Thorns. — Cabinet  of  Herry  at  Antwerp  (vases  from  Greece). 

Considerable  antiquities  at  Nimweoueit  (Neomagus).  Smetius,  Anti- 
quitates  Neomagenses.  Noviom.  1678.  4to.  and  other  works.  Letters  of 
Gisb.  Cuper,  J.  Fr.  Gronov  and  others.  Antiquiteiten  ii,  2.  s.  206.  [Count 
Wassenaer  Catal.  Statuarum  cet  Hagss  Comit.  1750.  8vo.  P.  Petau  An* 
tiq.  recueillies  2b  Amsterdam  1767.  4to.  Sallengre  Nov.  Thea  Aat.  T.  ii. 
Ouyot  collection  in  Kimwegen,  Jahrb.  des  Yereins  Bonn  vii.  s.  56.  at 
Utr.  ix.  8. 17.]  Nic.  Chevalier,  Becherche  curieuse  d* Antiquity.  Utr.  fo. 
Forum  Hadbiaiti  near  the  Hague.  Excavations  since  1827.  Beuvens, 
Notioe  et  Plan  des  constructions  Bom.  trouv6es  sur  Templac.  prteum6  du 
Forum  Hadr.  fo.  [The  Dodwell  collection  has  been  taken  to  Brussels.  M. 
Notice  sur  le  Mus6e  Dodwell  et  Catal.  rais.  des  objets  qu'il  eontient,  Bome 
18.37.  8vo.] 

2.  The  Boyal  Museum  at  Copbhhagsv  contains  some  Egyptian  anti-i 
quities,  the  fragments  from  the  Parthenon,  §.  118.  B.  2.,  a  few  Boman 
busts  and  antiquities,  especially  vases,  lamps,  glass -articles  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carthage  (regarding  which  there  is  some  information 
given  in  the  Memoir  by  Falbe,  Sur  Templacement  de  Carthage),  also 
engraved  stones.  See  von  Bamdohr  Studien  L  s.  139  ff.  Das  polit. 
Joum.  1817.  Sept.  Oct.  Boyal  Cabinet  of  Coins,  C.  Bamus  Catal.  1815.  3 
bde  4to.  The  collection  of  Prince  Christian  is  now  particularly  interest- 
ing- It  contains  coins,  especially  Magna  Grecian  and  Sicilian,  vases 
from  Magna  Grecia,  also  from  Void,  and  a  few  marbles ;  many  objects 
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in  it  were  puidiased  from  the  eoBecticm  of  Capooe-TAtm,  arcbbialiop  of 
Tuentnm.  Sertlni,  Deeor.  d'alcone  med.  Gredie  del  M.  di  sua  A.  R 
Mag.  Oristiano  Federigo  prina  ered.  di  Banimarca.  F.  1821.  Bishop 
Hunter  has  caused  some  antiques  from  Egypt  and  Italj  to  he  let  into 
the  waUs  in  the  episcopal  palace ;  his  collection  of  coins  has  heen  sold. 
[Mu86e  Thorwaldsen  par  L.  Muller  1847.  Soot  i.  iL  Bgjrptian  Antiqaitiesy 
Etruscan,  Greek  and  Roman  vases  and  terracottas,  marbles^  gold,  silTer, 
bronxe,  eta  iiL  Soot.  EngraTed  stones.] 

Royal  SwxDiBH  Museum  at  Stockhohn.  E.  M.  R  Suecise  antiqa.  star 
tuarum  series  aca  C.  F.  F.  (Fredenheim).  1794.  fo.  [The  nine  Muses^ 
End  jmoin,  of  which  latter  there  is  a  cast  at  Berlin.] 

Russia.  The  palace  of  Sarskoselo  near  St.  Petersburg,  contains  some 
sculptures  of  rare  excellence;  Statues  in  the  hermitage  at  the  winter 
palace.  There  are  manj  fine  things  in  the  Imperial  Russian  Cabinet  of 
engraved  stones  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  arose  out  of  the  Natter  coUeo- 
tion,  and  was  augmented  in  the  time  of  the  revolution  by  the  Orleans 
collection  (works  by  La  Ghau  and  Le  Blond.  1780.  84),  and  in  1802  by 
the  Strom  collection  from  Florence.  Kdhler,  Bemerkungen  uber  die  R. 
Kais.  Sammlung  von  gesch.  Steinen.  17d4.  4to.  and  in  different  mono- 
graphies  on  gems  of  this  collection.  An  unimportant  work  by  MUiotti, 
1803.  foL  A  Piiatti  ooUeotion  of  vases,  bronzes,  terracottas  is  now  also 
at  St.  Petersburg  once  1834.  Dorpater  Jahrb.  ii,  1.  s.  87.  University 
collection  at  Bobpat,  enriched  especially  with  Egyptian  antiquities  by 
Richter^s  travels  in  the  East,  unimportant  [Morgenstem  Prolusio  con- 
linens  recensionem  numorum  fiuniliarum  Rom.  qui  in  Museo  Acad,  con- 
tinentur  P.  1.  2.  1817. 18.  xxz.  numorum  Gr»c.  argent.  1820. — ^numorum 
imperatoriorum  1820.  1834.  foL].  An  Egyptian  cabinet  in  Polerb.  As 
to  the  shores  of  the  Blaok  Sea,  §.  254.  R  2. 

3.  HuNQAKY  and  Trakstlvania.  Severini  Pannonia  vetus  monum. 
iUustr.  Lips.  1771.  8vo.  Y.  Hohenhausen,  Alterthumer  Baciens.  Wien 
J  775.  4to.  Ruins  of  Sabakia  (Stein  am  Anger),  Oaryophilus,  Be  thermis 
Herculanis  nnper  in  Baoia  detectis.  Mantua  1739.  4to.  SchSnwisner, 
Be  ruderibus  Laoonici  eta  in  solo  Budensi.  Bud»  1778.  fo.  KunstbL 
1824.  N.  59.  New  Excavations  in  Hermanstadt  (Walshes  Journey).— 
Hungarian  national  museum  at  Pesth,  founded  in  1807.  Account  in  Gat- 
taneo,  Equcjjade.  Milano  1819.  4to.  Prefaz.;  and  in  the  Acta  M.  Nat. 
Hungar.  T.  i.  Collection  of  Gount  Wiczay  at  Schloes  Hedervar  near 
Baab  (gems,  bronzes,  especially  coins).  On  the  Wiczay  colL  and  Bestini^s 
writings  thereon,  H.  Hase,  Zeitgenossen  dritte  Reihe  N.  xix.  s.  79  ff.  M. 
Hedervarii  numos  ant.  descr.  0.  Midi,  a  Wiczay.  Vindob.  1814.  2  bde  4to. 
[The  Hungarian  Museums  have  received  many  things  from  Ehrenreich 
a  dealer  in  antiquities,  Gattaneo  Oss.  sopra  un  framm.  ant  di  bronzo^ 
Milano  1810.  p.  2.] 


FIRST  MAIN  DIVISION. 


TEGTONIC& 

266.  Among  the  arts  which  represent  in  space  we  distin-  1 
gaish  (according  to  §.  22.),  in  the  first  place,  those  that  are 
subservient  to  purposes  of  utility,  and  which  fashion  and  pro- 
duce vessels,  utensils  and  buildings  in  conformity  to  the  wants 
and  purposes  of  external  life,  but  at  the  same  time  in  accordance 
with  the  internal  requirements  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  by  3 
this  latter  feature  that  they  belong  to  art,  and  it  therefore 
must  be  here  especially  kept  in  view. 


L  BUILDINGS. 

ABCHITECTOKIOS. 

267.  The  endless  diversity  of  architectural  structures  can  1 
only  be  comprehended  in  the  idea  that  by  means  of  materials 
of  an  inanimate  nature  inorganic  forms  are  presented,  which, 
occupjdng,  designating  or  demarcating  in  an  immediate  man- 
ner the  area  of  the  earth,  bear  in  themselves  a  character  of 
fixity  and  solidity.  Here  we  can  always  distinguish  1.  the  2 
materials  furnished  by  nature,  and  the  manner  of  applying 
them;  2.  the  forms  which  the  hand  of  man  impresses  on 
them;  and  3.  the  particular  purposes  and  occasions  of  the 
construction,  which  determine  the  particular  kinds  of  buUd- 
inga 

1.  Ib  there  any  other  definition  that  wlQ  not  exclude  tumuli,  chrom- 
lechs,  causeways,  aqueducts,  syrinxes,  and  even  ships  (buildings  that 
are  destined  to  occupy  the  unstable  surface,  in  such  a  way  as  it  wUi 
admit  of)  ?  The  notion  habitation,  monument,  place  of  abode,  and  the  like, 
certainly  must  not  be  included. 

2.  The  summary  presented  in  the  sequel  can  for  th^  most  part  be 
nothing  more  than  nomenclature  which  oral  exposition  must  supply 
with  the  illustrations.  At  the  same  time  are  to  be  made  use  of  the 
numerous  commentators  on  Vitruvius,  especially  Schneider,  with  the 
plates  to  Yitr.  Bauk.  by  A.  Rhode.  B.  1801 ;  G.  L.  Stieglitz,  Baukunst  der 
Alton.  Leipz.  1796.  8vo.  with  11  copperplate  engravings.  The  same,  Arch- 
&ologie  der  Baukunst  der  Griechen  und  B5mer.  2  thle.  1801.  8vo.  with 
plates  and  vignettes,  and  Qesch.  der  Baukunst,  Numb.  1827 ;  his  Beitr. 
vox  Gesch.  der  Ausbildung  der  Baukunst.  Th.  1.  Leipz.  1834,  with  25 
«ithogr.  pi.  especially  A.  Hirt*8  Baukunst  nach  den  Grunds&tzen  der  Al-^ 
ten.  B.  1800.  fo. ;  in  the  latter  pt.  3.  the  election  of  building,  also  Wie* 
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beking  bikrgeiL  Baukonsi.  1821.  Habech  (iber  Gr.  Arohit.  18S2.  S  Bd. 
with  defence  ftgainst  Hirt.  1824.  Donnd,  Beoaeil  et  pwaimee  d'^difioes 
de  tout  genie  (text  bj  Le  Grmnd).  P.  a.  viiL  Bondelot,  L^Art  de  UUir. 
1802 — 1817.  4  vols.  4to.  Le  Bran,  Thfoiie  de  rarohitectiire  Gfeoque  et 
Bom.  P.  1807.  fo.  Oanina,  L*Architettara  [anfeioa  deaczitta  e  dimintr. 
ooi  mon.  Opera  diyisa  in  tre  sesioni  riguardanti  la  storia,  la  teoiia  e  le 
piatiohe  dell*  arohit  Egix.  Oreoa  e  Bom.  B.  1831^-44.  6  voIb.  foL  K. 
Bdtticher,  die  Tektonik  der  Helienen.  Introduction  and  Dorika^  with  21 
pi   Potsdam  1844. 4to.  and  foL] 


1.   BUILDING  MATBRIALa. 


1  268>.  First:  STONEa  In  Greece  there  was  a  great  quan- 
tity of  marble  made  use  of,  from  the  quarries  of  Hjmettus^ 
Fenthelicon,  Faros,  Ephesus,  and  Froconnesus;  but  tufa  and 

2  calc-sinter  &om  d[ifferent  districts  were  also  employed.  In 
Rome  there  was  originally  used  for  the  most  put  volcanic 
tufa  of  a  blackish  colour,  lapis  Albanus,  now  called  peperino^ 
and  afterwards  the  harder  calcareous  tufa  or  sinter  of  Tibur, 

3  lapis  Tiburtinus,  now  travertino,  until  the  taste  for  marble 
gamed  ground ;  besides  the  white  kind  from  Greece  or  Luna 
(Garara),  the  green,  yellow  and  variegated  sorts  were  preferred 

1.  Aat  is  a  common  field-stone,  x/do;  a  better  kind  of  stone.  MarUe 
7ii%{  XfvxoVt  more  rarelj  ftet^i^tvog.  Ilt*f0(,  ^r^^/yof  Ai^o;  ponu  lapis  in 
Pliny  is  a  light  but  solid  calcareous  tu&  which  was  employed  in  the 
Delphian  and  Olympian  temples.  Many  speak  erroneously  of  a  marmo 
porino,  Koyp^/n};  "h&o^t  muschel-kalk  or  marble  (lumachella  bianca  an- 
tica),  was  common  especially  at  Megara,  Pans,  i,  44,  9 ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  iii, 
4, 10.  seems  to  call  it  Kv/x!^>.iArni. 

2.  Similar  to  the  lapis  Albanus  uras  the  Gabinus,  Fidenas  and  the 
harder  Yolsiniensis.  The  earthy  tufa  (lapis  ruber  in  YitruT.)  was  of  lees 
utility.  There  are  distinguished  from  each  other  ttrwAumB  moUes  (L  Al- 
banus), temperatcB  (L  Tiburtinus),  dume  (ailex  in  which  basalt  was  es- 
pecially included). 

3.  Comp.  below  §.  309.  particularly  on  white  marble.  On  the  later 
appearance  of  variegated  marble  (Menander  etiam  diligentissimus  luxu- 
lim  interpres  primua  et  raro  attigit)  Plin.  xzzvi,  5.  The  favourite  col- 
ours of  marble  in  Boman  architecture  were:  Numidioum,  giallo  antico, 
golden  yellow  with  reddish  veins;  rosso  antico,  of  bright  red  colour  (the 
ancient  name  is  unknown) ;  Phiygium  s.  Synnadicum,  white  with  blood- 
red  stripes,  paonazzo  (Leake  has  discovered  the  quarries  of  Synnada, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  36.  54) ;  Garystium,  undulated,  with  veins  of  green  talc 
{cipollino) ;  Proconnesium,  which  is  held  to  be  bianco  e  nero;  Lucnlle- 
um  and  Alabandicum,  nero  antico;  Chium,  spotted  different  colours, 
marmo  Africano.  Aiafitog  x/do;  tutrfi^  itui  fU7<t  Philost.  v.  Soph,  ii,  8. 
Indor.  XV,  8, 13.  haaea  (perhaps  basanites)  nomen  est  petns  fortissimao 
Syro  sermone.  Egyptian  basalt  is  in  general  a  combination  similar  t« 
the  modem  Syenite.     The  Laoedsdmonium  marmor  is  (according  ti 
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Coni)  a  green  porphyry  which  workers  in  marble  call  serpentine ;  the 
iipis  ophites  a  real  serpentine  called  verde  ranoochia.  The  dear  trans* 
parent  phengiteSy  of  which  Nero  built  a  temple,  does  not  seem  to  be  yet 
ftcciirately  determined.  Besides,  breccias,  different  kinds  of  porphyry, 
basalts  (lapis  basanites,  oomp.  Buttmann,  Mus.  der  Alterthums-W.  ii.  s. 
57  sq.),  and  granites  (from  Ilva  and  Igilium ;  there  was  also  a  great  deal 
quarried  near  PhilsB  as  late  as  a.  n.  200,  Letronne,  Becherches,  p.  360) 
were  also  much  employed  in  architecture  at  Borne.  [Oatalogo  deUa  Col- 
lezione  di  pietre  usate  degli  ant.  per  costruire  ed.  adomare  le  loro  &b- 
briche  dell*  Aw.  Fr.  Belli  R.  1842.  8vo.] 

269.     The  treatment  of  this  material  was  in  general  three-  1 
fold     1.  The  solid  rocky  ground  was,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  hewn  into  catacombs,  and  in  some  instances  into 
Panea  and  Nymphaea.    2.  Single  detached  stones,  just  as  2 
they  were  found  or  quarried,  were  put  together  and  united 
{Uyddii  xi^o/,  csementa,  opus  incertum).    3.  The  stones  were  3 
hewn  either  in  irregular  and  polygonal  forms,  as  in  the  My- 
cenaean and  other  waUs  and  tne  Appian  Way,  or  into  a  regu- 
lar and  rectangular  shape  ((ruwo^o/  x/^o/,  ^x/v^o/),  from  whence 
resulted  the  isodomum,  pseudisodomum  and  reticulatum  opus 
(dixrif  j^iror,  with  diagonal  lines  running  throughout).    Early  4 
architecture  preferred  great  masses  and  also  employed  on  all 
occasions  a  precious  material  when  it  could  be  commanded; 
the  later  style  generally  incrusted  works  of  brick  or  rubble 
^ith  slabs  of  costly  marble.    The  earlier  did  not  join  at  all  5 
by  external  means,  or  only  by  wooden  pins  and  iron  clamps 
and  dovetails;  in  uniting  the  later  employed  mortar  in  great 
abundance.    Together  with  the  usual  hewing  of  the  stone,  g 
the  turning  of  column-cylinders  (turbines)  on  a  sort  of  turn- 
ing bench,  an  operation  especially  applicable  to  softer  mate- 
rials, was  practised  even  in  early  times;  marble  was  also 
sawn  with  the  aid  of  Naxian  (§.  314)  or  Ethiopian  sand. 

2.  These  xi^oi  Xoy«2tf,  of  which  Thucyd.  makes  frequent  mention, 
were  collected  by  the  TadoTioyoi  (Yalken.  Opusc.  T.  ii.  p.  288.  Buhnken 
>d.  Tim.  p.  175).  The  opus  incertum  in  its  widest  sense  embraces  the 
primitive  Oydopean  architecture,  §.  45.  Oomp.  Klenze,  Amalthea  lii.  s. 
104  E 

3.  On  xx/j'do;  especially  the  inscription  from  the  temple  of  M.  Polias, 
Bockh.  0.  I.  L  p.  273.  Isodomum  is  explained  by  the  signification  of 
^A^9  corium,  a  horizontal  layer  of  st<Mie8.  The  emplectum  is  a  conjunc- 
tion of  the  isodomum  in  the  frontes  and  diatoni  (fodng  and  tye  walls) 
with  the  incertum  as  filling  up. 

4.  See  above  §.  4a  49.  80. 153.  The  stones  of  the  architrave  in  the 
temple  of  Qybebe  at  Bardis  are  17|  f.  to  23^  £  in  length,  4^  f.  high. 
Leake,  Asia  Minor  p.  344  sq.  In  the  Propylssa  of  Athens,  stone  beams 
of  17  and  22  feet  in  length.  Topogr.  of  Athens,  p.  180  sq.  The  lintel  of 
the  door  of  the  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon  25  ft.  6  in.  A  Af*»iituoe 
^B9(  §.  105.  i^Stms  ekfA»ioir7^ii^4t  Eur.  Phcen.  1175),  filled  an  entire  wag- 
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gon.  Ako  in  Roman  buildings,  bridges  and  arches,  the  single  atones 
often  appear  as  powerful  and  signifioant  members  of  the  bodj.  Of  the 
trilithon  at  Balbec  there  are  to  be  seen  stones  as  much  as  flO  feet  in 
length.  Biohter,  Wall&hrten  s.  87.— Mausolus'  palace  was  according  to 
Pliny  xxzvi,  6.  the  first  example  of  a  brick  building  inorusted  with  a 
marble  facing. 

5.  See  above  §.  46. 105,  clamps  and  dovetails  were  called  ro^^/  (Ej:pL 
of  Diod.  ii,  7),  or  y6ft>^ot ;  and  are  often  still  to  be  met  with  at  Bome. 
As  to  the  model  of  a  wall,  exempla  Titruv.  x,  23t. 

6.  On  turning,  Elenze,  Amalth.  iiL  s.  72.  Sawing  (Plin.  xxxvi,  9) 
was  of  great  service  in  the  preparation  of  marble  tiles,  §.  63,  2;  henoe 
this  art  was  invented  by  a  Naxian, 

1  270.  Secondly:  Wood— the  material  most  easily  obtained 
and  wrought,  and  hence  of  such  influence  on  the  form  of  the 
earliest  temple-architectura  It  retreated  in  public  architec- 
ture more  and  more  into  the  ceiling  (in  the  Athenian  temples 
even  that  was  of  stone),  and  from  mat  into  the  rafter-work  of 
the  roof,  until  it  was  even  expelled  thence  by  the  prevalence 

2  of  the  vault  On  the  other  hand,  joisting  remained  at  Athens 
(not  80  at  Alexandria,  §.  149)  the  ordinary  mode  of  construc- 
tion- in  private  building  of  minor  importance. 

1.  y.  §.  52  and  oomp.  the  Tuscan  temple  §.169.  In  the  temple  of 
Ephesus  the  roof  was  of  cedar  (Plin.  xvi,  79),  the  lacunaria  of  cypress, 
Vitruv.  ii,  9.    Henoe  the  conflagration  §.  80.  B.  i,  1. 

Chief  memhers  of  the  rafter-work :  tigna,  main  heams ;  oolamen  s.  onl- 
men,  ridge-piece ;  cantherii,  rafters ;  templa,  purlines ;  asseres,  laths 
(delicias,  Festus ;  delicisd  perhaps  cantherii  angulares).     PolL  z,  157. 

On  timher  for  huilding  {materia)  Yitruv.  ii,  9.  Pallad.  zii,  15.  Ahies^ 
quercus,  esculus,  cupressus,  larix,  alnos,  etc. 

1  271.  Thirdly:  as  to  soft  masses  which  v^ere  treated  in  a 
plastic  manner,  clay  formed  into  bricks  and  either  dried  in 
the  air  or  burnt  was  used  for  public  buildings  especially  in 
Lydia>  Egypt  and  Babylon,  but  also  in  Qreece  and  afterwards 

2  at  Roma  Slacked  lime  combined  with  sand,  or,  in  Italy,  v^ith 
volcanic  Pozzolana  (Puteolanus  pulvis),  was  employed  as  mor- 
tar in  joining  stones,  and  also  as  a  preparation  for  pavement 

3  and  similar  purposes;  lime,  gypsum,  marble  dust  and  the 
like  were  used  for  plaster  (tectorium,  xoviaatg) — in  preparing 
v^hich  the  ancients  showed  much  skill  and  care, — ^for  stucco- 
work  (albarium  opus),  &a 

1.  The  walls  of  Mantinea  were  of  hriok  (on  a  stone  plinth,  Xen.  HelL 
▼,  2,  5),  as  were  also  the  old  walls  of  Athens  on  the  south  (Hall.  ALZ. 
1829.  N.  126),  several  huildings  at  Olympia  (brick-ruins),  all  sorts  of 
small  temples  in  Pausanias,  Oroesus*  palace  at  Sardis,  that  of  Attains  at 
Trallcs,  and  that  of  Mausolus  at  Halicamassus.    Tiles  \\  foot  long,  I  ft. 
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broad,  were  called  Lydim^  oertainly  because  tbey  were  in  use  in  Lydia. 
Baking  tiles  was  called  tehiit^tnti  ih»vpup.  It  came  from  Babylon  to  Lydia. 
The  ancient  tiles  are  generally  broader,  and  thinner  in  proportion  than 
OUTB.    PolL  X,  157.    MtXi/ffT^off  Ko^t»dtov^ii{.  x,  182.    »t^»fM(  myeurism 

.  In  Italy  old  brick  waUs  at  Arretium,  a  metropolis  of  the  plastic  art, 
and  Meyania.  In  ancient  Rome  buildings  were  usually  composed  of  brick 
walls  on  a  plinth  of  stone,  Yarro  in  Non.  s.  y.  suffundatum.  On  account  of 
the  limited  space,  thin  stone  walls  were  afterwards  introduced  in  private 
buildings,  when  they  would  be  too  weak  if  made  of  bricks  to  b^  the 
numerous  stories,  Yitruv.  ii,  8.  Country  buildings  were  made  of  unbumt 
bricks  and  clay,  Agathius  ii,  16.  The  Romans  likewise  borrowed  from 
Carthage  walls  of  trodden  clay  (pis^). 

2.  Pozzolana  (an  earthy  tuff-wack)  was  also  of  great  importance  in 
laying  foundations,  especially  in  water,  and  in  rubble  vaults,  as  in  the 
baths.  But  even  in  Grecian  buildings  in  the  water,  as  the  harbour 
waU  of  dazomensB,  the  mortar  appears  very  firm  as  if  vitrified.  De  la 
Faye,  Recherches  but  la  preparation  que  les  Rom.  donnaient  Ik  la  chaux. 
P.  1777.  Old  investigations  by  Yicat,  Rech.  exp6rimentale  sur  les  chaux. 
Bad  mortar  also  occurs. 

3.  Rabble  walls,  but  very  carefully  plastered,  are  most  common  in 
Pompeii,  §.  190.  R.  4.  In  the  house  of  the  Faun  there  are  sheets  of  lead 
between  the  wall  and  the  plaster.  Similar  walls  in -Greece,  for  instance 
a  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Anticyra,  Tmyoivtit  ^KohofcnfAhog  Tii^ois,  xiKo»lctrM 
H  rd  cyroV.     Paus.  X,  36,  4. 

272.     Fourthly:  Mbtal.    In  the  early  Greek  times  it  was  1 
employed  especially  in  decorating  and  facing,  but  also,  as  it 
seems,  in  the  internal  construction  of  buildings;  it  afterwards 
disappeared  from  the  essential  members  of  architecture,  until 
it  came  to  be  used  again  in  the  Roman  period  more  for  roof-  2 
ii^g,  especially  in  vaults  of  great  span. 

1.  Above,  §.  47—^.  Prisci  Umina  etiam  ac  valvas  ex  aere  in  templis 
uctitavere,  Plin.  xxzvi,  7.  Apollon.  Rh.  iii,  217.  d^tyxof  t^v^-c^Ss  lofcoto 
Xo/jrcof  X»yi*ifj9tp  M  yXv^fhwtftv  (triglyphs)  A^^u 

On  Corinthian  capitals  of  gold  and  ivory,  §.  153.  R.  2.  comp.  192.  R.  5. 
Bronze  capitals  from  Syracuse  in  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Corinthian  por- 
tico of  On.  Octavius.    Plin.  -in  loco. 

2.  See  on  the  Pantheon,  the  temple  of  Roma  and  Trajan*s  forum,  §. 
ipo.  R.  1.  i.  b.  191.  A  concameratio  ferrea  in  an  inscription  of  Trajan's 
time,  Orelli  Inscr.  n.  1596.  2518.  Bronze  ih  ro  cr^ufAot  rw  vm  rov  *  A^o'x- 
^»of  0. 1,  n.  2266.  L  24.    Sawn  1 


2.    THE  SIMPLE  QEOMETBIO  FI7in)AHENTAL  FOBMS. 

273.  Prikgipal  Form&  First,  the  right  line  and  plane  sur^ 
face,  which  are  sometimes  vertical,  sometimes  horizontal,  and 
sometimes  obliqueljr  inclined;  the  last  either  approaches  the 
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horizontal  surface,  as  in  the  roof^  or  the  yertical  surface,  as 
in  the  jambs  of  pjramidal  doors  and  windows:  an  obliaue 
surface  midway  between  them  is  not  admitted  in  fine  ar^- 

2  tecture.    Secondly,  The  curved  line  and  surface,  which  some- 

es  includes  perpendicular  right  lines,  cylindriGEJly^or  coni- 

3  cally  disposed,  as  in  the  columns;  and  sometimes  supplies  the 
place  of  horizontal  planes  by  hemispherical,  or  elliptical  or 

4  kindred  forms  of  vaulting  (§.  285).  The  dimensions  of  these 
surfaces  as  well  as  their  proportions  to  one  another  are  deter- 
mined by  static  and  aesthetic  laws  (simple  numerical  propor- 
tions^ symmetrical  correspondence,  predominance  of  certain 
main  lines),  which  the  Greeks  practictjly  observed  with  the 
greatest  nicety. 

1.  There  are  apertures  of  this  kind,  fo^  example,  in  the  temple  on 
Ocha,  the  Erechthenm,  the  temple  at  Cora  (§.  259) ;  and  doors  of  this 
description  are  prescribed  by  Yitruvios  after  Qreek  architects. 

S.  Cflinders  strictly  so-called  are  only  to  be  found  in  ciypts  or  vaults^ 
as  at  Eleosis,  §.  109.  R.  5.  and  in  Roman  baths.  The  ordLoary  odomn 
would  have  been  a  frostom  of  a  cone  but  for  the  entasis. 

1        274.     SUBORDIHATS,  INTBRBUFTING,  SEPABATINO,  PREPABATORT 

FOEMS  OR  MOULDiKoa     First,  rectilinear:    1.  fascia^  face;    2. 
taenia,  band;    3.  quadra^  listel,  fillet;    4.  snpercilium,  lintel; 

2  5.  oblique  apophygis,  weathering.  Secondly,  curvilinear:  L 
torus,  half-round;  2.  echinus,  ovolo,  a.  upright^  b.  reversed; 
S.  astragal,  bead,  tondino;  4i  striae,  striges,  nutings,  diannel- 
lings;  5.  cymatium  Doricum,  cavetto  (sguscio),  a.  upright^  h. 
reversed;  6.  trochilus,  of  two  unequal  quadrants  (scotia);  7. 
apophygis,  apothesis,  in  a  curved  line;  8.  cymatium  Lesbium, 
a.  cyma  recta  (gola  dritta),  the  lower  quadrant  outwards,  «. 
ascending  (sima),  jSL  descending;  b.  cyma  re  versa,  ogee  (gola 

3  rovescia),  a.  ascending,  /3L  descending.  Several  of  these  mem- 
bers admit  of  an  undercutting  or  auirk  which  is  not  visible  in 
elevations  of  the  entire  stqrlace,  out  produces  an  agreeable 
separation  and  shading  when  looked  at  from  below. 

2.  The  contrast  between  the  Doric  and  Lesbian  cymatium  is  oon- 
neoted  with  the  drcumstanoe  that  the  Dorians  empbyed  the  simplest 
members,  for  example  the  simple  quadrant ;  the  Lesbians,  on  the  other 
hand,  sought  to  introduce  more  variety  into  the  art,  hence  their  o/Mdof«% 
according  to  Arist.  Eth.  Nio.  v,  10,  7.  and  Michael  Ephes.  ad  loa,  de- 
manded a  moveable  Ktiiftut, 

The  ornaments,  whioh  were  added  to  these  members,  appear  to  have 
been  for  the  most  part  painted  in  early  times,  before  they  were  carved 
in  the  marble.  The  torus  received  fiutings  or  a  plaiting  of  fiUets,  the 
astragal  the  beads  (astrag.  Lesbius,  paternoster),  the  echinus  the  eggi 
and  darts  (or  serpent-tongues),  ovi,  ovoli,  the  Lesbian  cymatium  leaves, 
(or  rather  shells,  i6«X;(«/  in  the  inscription  of  the  Erechtheum  C.  I.  p. 
282),  the  tenia  the  mseander-ornament  h  la  Qr^ue.     The  so-called 
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hawk's  bttk,  tlat  in,  an  echinus  revened,  with  an  undercutting,  appears 
in  painted  temples  as  a  border  of  reed-leaTes  which  were  placed  upon  it^ 
sad  oofitiniied  under  it.  The  echinus  with  the  astragal  is  called  yoyyv- 
xof  7Jd^  in  the  inscription  referred  to,  as  a  separate  stone  fitted  ia.  In 
Greece  the  architectonic  enrichments  were  designed  more  by  the  eye, 
Mnftng  the  BATOfLpf  jn  |l  mecfaanical  manner. 

3b  The  Greeks  were  very  partial  to  those  undercuttings  in  the  best 
times  of  the  art;  they  are  to  be  found  under  the  corona,  and  in  cornices 
of  ontablatares  amd  ant»  under  the  echinus. 


3.    THE  ABOHITECTUBAL  MBMBBB8. 


275.  The  architectural  members  are  compositions  of  geo-  1 
metric  forms  which  already  bear  in  themselves  the  destined 
tendency  to  architectonic  purposes,  but  do  not  however  in 
general  fulfil  these  until  they  are  combined  into  a  greater 
whole.  They  are  divided  into  bearing,  borne,  and  intermediate. 
Amon^  the  bearing  the  column  is  the  form  naturally  suggested  2 
by  which  individual  points  are  to  be  supported  in  the  most 
safe  and  durable  way  possible,  and  then  through  the  coherence 
of  the  mass  the  intermediate  parts  are  held  together  and 
borne  by  these.  The  column  is  a  carrying  body  complete 
in  itself  and  enclosing  a  vertical  axis;*  by  its  conic  form  or 
diminution  (oontractura),  on  the  one  hand,  it  insures  its  own 
solidity,  and,  on  the  other,  it  approaches  the  form  of  the  en- 
tablature by  its  quadrangular  iDbacus.  The  particular  form  3 
of  the  Golunm  depends  chiefly  on  the  wa^  in  which  this  sup* 
porting  block  is  united  and  reconciled  with  the  upper  end  of 
the  shaft.  In  the  Dobio  column  (S.  52),  which  expresses  with 
greatest  deamess  and  purity  the  aestination  of  that  member, 
this  is  produced  in  the  simplest  manner  by  means  of  a  swellr 
ing  enbigement  with  which  the  Iokig  (§.  54)  unites  over- 
hanging ornaments,  which  press  forward  as  it  were  in  an 
elastic  manner,  until  the  Cobuvthian  places  in  the  room  of 
the  simple  bulge  of  the  Doric  order  a  slender  body  striving 
upwards,  gradiudly  enlarging  and  richly  clothed  with  vegeta- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  Ionic  capital  absorbs  the  Doric, 
and  the  Corinthian  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  Ionic,  in 
conformity  with  the  universal  tendency  of  Qreek  art,  to  sacri- 
fice nothing  without  cause  in  a  newer  development  of  the 
earlier  form. 

2.  Mazq[ues  Dell*  ordine  Dorico.  R.  1803.  8vo.  [Antolini  L*ord,  I>orico 
ossia  il  tempio  d*Ercole  a  OorL  R.  1785.  foL]  Normand,  Nouv.  parallUe 
des  ordres  d'architeotuie,  continued  by  J.  M.  Mauch.  B.  1832^    0.  A« 

*  Becent  discoTeries  hare  shown  that  the  axis  is  somewhat  inclined  towards 
the  walL— Traiif/. 

U 
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Bosenthaly  Yon  dar  Ent^iebimg  and  BedontiiBg  der  anbift.  Formem  dot 
Qrieohen  (firom  OreUe'b  JoarniU  flir  Bftokmist  iiL).  K  183Q.  Ingsiiioaa 
remark*  on  tho  two  first  orders,  but  those  on  the  Corinthian  an,  it  aeema 
to  me,  erroneous.  J.  H.  Wolff  Beitr.  anr  Aestbetik  der  Baakunat  oder 
die  Gnmds&tie  der  plastiscben  Formen  naofa^wiesen  an  den  Haapi- 
thdlen  der  Griech.  Arohit.  with  S8  pL  1634  (Jen.  L.  Zttt.  169^.  N. 
39.)  Kogler  Poljchromie  s.  36  ff. 

1  876.  In  6ach  colnmnar  ordinance  we  must  distinguish 
different  periods  of  development  and  formation.  In  the  Do- 
ric: L  The  ancient  stout  column  of  the  Peloponnesus  and 
Sicily  (§.  53.  80.  K  iL);  2.  that  used  at  a  later  period  in 
Sicily,  somewhat  more  slender,  and  tapering  very  much  (§. 
109.  R  iv.) ;  3.  the  lofty  and  graceful  column  of  Periclean 
Athens  (§.  109.  R  l);  4.  the  elongated  and  weakened  col- 
umn of  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  era  (§.  109.  R  14  153. 
R  8.  190.  R  1,  iL  259.);    5.  the  attempts  to  give  it  a  richer 

2  character,  especially  in  honorary  columns  (§.  109.  R  1).  In 
the  loKio:  1.  The  simple  forms  cultivated  in  Ionia,  sometimes 
with  rectilinear,  sometimes  with  curved  canal  (§.  109.  R  iiL)  ; 
2.  the  richer  and  more  complex  form  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Polias  (§.  109.  R  4),  and  other  collateral  forms  in  dif- 
ferent Greek  cities;  3.  man^  attempts  made  in  the  Roman 
period  to  give  a  greater  variety  of  sculptured  ornaments  (§. 

3  109.  R  4).  In  the  Corinthian:  1.  the  still  wavering  or  ar- 
bitiurUy  deviating  forms,  sometimes  closel^r  resembUng  the 
Ionic  capital,  in  Phigalia,  in  the  Didym^eon,  in  the  monument 

.  of  Lysicrates  and  tower  of  Cyrrhestes,  also  in  Pompeii  (§.  108. 
R  4  109.  R  12.  15.  153.  R  4);  2.  the  established  forms  of 
the  perfected  order  (§.  163.  190—192);  3.  the  overloaded 
collateral  forms  of  the  composite  capital  (§.  189.  R  4);  4 
variations  by  the  addition  of  figures,  for  example,  victories, 
trophies,  winged  horses,  dolphins,  and  eagles — ^preludes  of 
many  rude  fantastic  forms  in  the  early  (Gothic  architecture. 

1.  But  it  must  be  remarked  at  the  same  time  that  lighter  propor- 
tions were  given  to  the  Dorio  order  in  porticoes  than  in  tempiss,  aa  is 
shown  by  Yitruv.  v,  9.  and  the  portiooes  of  Messene  and  Solus.  The 
measure  of  the  column  is  the  lower  diameter,  or  in  large  cdumns  the 
half  diameter,  modulus. 

2.  The  neck  of  the  lonio  oolunns  ornamented  with  foliage  in  the 
temple  of  M.  Polias  (dM^ifitcv  in  the  inacr.)  is  found  again  in  a  similar  form 
in  the  theatre  at  Laodioea.  Ion.  Ant.  ch.  7.  pi.  50.  The  lonio  oqiitala 
in  tomhs  at  Qyrene  with  a  honeysuckle  in  the  spandrel  between  the 
spirals  of  the  volute,  beneath  a  Doric  cornice,  are  a  subordinate  form. 
Pacho,  pL  43. 

3.  The  Ruins  of  Cyrene  furnish  evidence  of  the  numerous  modifica- 
tions which  the  Greek  lurohitects  introduced  in  the  Corinthian  cafiiaL 
Pacho,  pi.  27. 
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277.    The  three  mwi  portions  of  the  column  are :  i  Sntk^  1 
the  BAS&     It  gives  the  coiiimn,  besides  a  broader  foundation^ 
a  sort  of  eirding  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft;  it  is  therefore 
suitable  for  slender  and  more  developed  forms  of  column, 
whereas  the  Doric  columns  of  the  three  first  kinds  ascend 
immediately  from  the  pavement     Chief  kinds  relatied  to  ^ 
which  thm^  are  sometimes  simplificatibns^  sometimed  wider 
combinations:  A.  In  the  Attic  order;  1.  plinth;  2.  torus;    3. 
scotia  or  trochilus:   4«  a  second  nppet*  torus.    B.  The  loNiO;  S 
1.  plinth;   2.  trochilus;  3.  an  tipper  trochilus;  4.  tonls;  in 
which  are  not  included  the  separating  and  preparatory  fillets, 
il  SoAPUSi  the  Shaft.    It  is  generally  fluted  Qa^durhs),  and  4 
the  column  gains  in  apparent  height  by  means  of  the  vertical 
stripe^  and  also  in  beauty  by  the  more  lively  play  of  li^ht 
and  shada    The  external  surface  of  the  column  is  by  this 
means  divided  either  into  mere  channels  or  fiutings  (striatura 
Dorici  geheiis),  or  into  flutings  and  fillets  (striss  et  striges). 
In  the  shaft  we  observe,  in  the  later  Doric  and  other  columns,  5 
the  adjectio,  ttrami  or  swell    iii  Oapitulitm,  xtox^avtv,  Mx^avt^^ 
KtffltXij,  CAnTAii.    A.  The  Do&io,  divided  into:  1.  hypotrache-  6 
lium,  neck,  coUarino,  with  the  ^ooves  or  channels  as  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  shaft    2.  echinus,  with  the  annuli  or  rings 
(originidly  pethape  hoops  of  metal  around  the  wooden  capi- 
tal) ;    3.  plmthus  a  abacus  (in  Vitruvius  and  in  Roman  edifices 
with  a  cymatium).    R  The  IoniC:  1.  hypotrachelium  (only  7 
in  die  second  kind) ;    ^  echinus  with  an  astragalus  Lesbius 
beneath  (a  torus  aoove  it  only  in  the  second  kind) ;   8.  canalis, 
the  canal,  and  the  volutes  with  the  oculi  et  axes  on  two  sides, 
on  the  two  othera  the  pulvini,  cushions,  with  the  baltei,  straps 
(the  Utter,  in  the  ordinary  capital,  alternate  with  the  other 
two  sides,  but  in  the  comer  capitals  join  on  to  one  another) ; 
^  abacus  et  cvmatium    C.  The  Gobinthiak.    Two  main  parts:  8 
1.  calathus,  tne  vase  of  the  capital,  the  ornaments  of  whicn  rise 
in  three  rows:    a.  eight  acanthus  leaves;    b.  eight  acanthus 
leaves  with  stalks  (cauliculi)  between;    a  four  volutes  and 
four  scrolls  (helices)  with  acanthus  buds  and  leavea    2.  aba- 
cus consisting  of  cymatium  and  sima^  or  otherwise  composed, 
^ith  projecting  angles,  and  at  the  curved  parts  enriched 
with  flowersL 

3.  This  base  actoany  prevails  throughout  Ionia;  however  there  Is 
found  in  ^e  rains  of  the  Heneon  at  Samos  a  simpler  form,  condsting  of 
a  neck  laoed  together  as  it  were  with  a  number  of  fiUets,  and  a  torus. 

5.    TheDre  is  a  wide  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  bellied  swell,  - 
en  which  {.  80.  R.  ii,  1—4,  and  the  graceful,  §,  109.  B.  2.    Acoujate 
measarements  on  this  subject  are  given  by  Jenkins,  Ant.  of  Ath.  Suppl. 
pl  4.  5. 8.  tkti  n  d¥aykvq>i  'ira^d  roif  d^)c"^Krofft,    Hesych.  Doric  capitals 
in  Delos  with  fillet  inHtead  of  ttie  ring.    KunstbL  1830.  N.  17« 
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SvoAOBD  oountMBf  whioh,  atriotly  taken,  aze  opposed  to  the  piindjife 
of  the  oolumn,  but  maj  be  juatiJG«d  particolarlj  bj  the  aeoeBsit j  for  win* 
dowBy  are  to  be  met  with  at  least  as  eai^j  m  ^he  90th  Olympiad.  T.  §. 
109.  R.  4.  oomp.  16.  Sa  Those  of  Fhigalia,  §.  109.  B,  12.  are  more  than 
half  oolnmns. 

1  278,  The  PiLLAB^  Pil(iy  is  distingaished  from  the  oolmim 
by  the  closer  relation  in  which-  it  stands  to  the  wall,  on  ac- 
count gI  which  it  is  always  treated,  as  a  piece  of  wall  in  seyere 

S  architecture.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  at  the  same 
time  is  oflen  destined  to  support  a  beam  in  common  line  with 
the  column,  from  which  it  sometimes  borrows  ornaments,  espe* 
cially  those  of  the  capital,  and  occasionally  the  diminution  of 

3  thickness,  eyen  the  entasia  The  principal  kinds  are:  1.  pillars 
standing  separate,  for  example,  in  a  wall  formed  of  tapes- 
try, pike,  ffro^fLoi  i^ocrdrou;  2.  pillars  which  strengthen  the 
termmation  of  a  wall,  comer-pilasters,  antse,  vro^aarddfgy  pXioi; 
8.  pillars  which  bound  the  wall  at  the  door-way,  door-posts» 
jambs,  poites,  ^a^jMi  ^'a^a^ddtg;  4l  pillars  which  adyance  out 
of  a  wall,  whether  it  be  to  prepare  for  a  row  of  columns  con- 
nected with  it,  and  to  correspond  to  it  as  a  support^  or,  in  the 
spirit  of  later  architecture,  from  the  mere  striving  after  inter- 
ruption, pilasters,  va^acrdrouy  h^o€TdT(u\  5.  buttresses,  anter- 

4  ides.  Finally,  short  and  truncated  pillars  also  belong  to  this 
class,  whether  they  serve  as  pedestals  for  columns  (s^lo- 

5  batss),  or  for  other  purposes.  The  chief  members  of  the  pillar 
are:  1.  the  base,  spira,  more  in  the  Ionic  than  the  Doric  order; 
2.  the  shaft  or  die,  truncus;  3.  the  capital,  Mx^afov,  par^tTWj 
which  is  always  lighter  than  in  the  columns,  and  is  either 
composed  like  a  cornice,  of  simple  mouldings  (for  example  a 
band  with  annuli,  cyma,  echinus,  cavetto,  and  plinth)  or  or- 
namented after  the  analogy  of  the  capital  of  a  column. 

3.  The  expressions  for  pillar  and  pilaster  are  very  uncertain.  *0(S«- 
ordrau  are  separate  piers  Eurip.  Ion.  1148.,  colnmns  Eurip.  Her.. Fur. 
976.,  buttresses  Yitmy.  ii,  8;  ant»  and  pilasters  in  the  inscription 
here  often  referred  to  0. 1,  n.  160.  Tia^morsif,  keeping  out  of  view  the 
cases  in  whioh  like  v^o^reLs  it  stands  for  an  entire  portico,  is  an  anta 
(Schneider  ad  Yitr.  vi,  7, 1.) ;  but  is  also  called  the  door-wall,  the  door- 
pillar,  Eurip.  Phdn.  426.  Pollux  i,  76.  x,  25.  oomp.  Eur.  Andiom.  1126. 
and  the  same  inscription,  p.  280 ;  in  Athen.  v.  p.  196.  it  seems  to  be  a 
disengaged  pillar,  in  Hesych.  a  half-oolumn.  In  Yitruvius  paraatata 
are  pilasters,  also  disengaged,  as  in  his  basilica  Col.  JuL  Fanestri.  Par- 
"tutaticas  in  Plin.  and  insor.  are  pillars.  The  ^X/«j  ray  mup,  on  which  the 
v^^twUt  were  inscribed  (Polyb.  xii,  12,  2)  become  evident  especially  by  a 
comparison  of  the  passage,  where  similar  decrees  stood  in  the  temple  in 
Oeoi  (BrOndsted,  Yoy.  L  p.  19) ;  «-«^aerr«^  is  met  with  in  the  same  con- 
nexion in  Chandler  i,  59, 1.  In  Plin.  xxxvi,  56,  a  pillar  is  also  called 
etHwnna  Attica^  comp.  Nonius,  p.  30. 

5.    The  comioe-like  pilaster-capital  in  tiie  Parthenon  is  particularly 
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riflii  in  oompontioa;  it  has  eb  upper  hawk's  beak  moulding,  and  an 
echinoB  with  the  egg  oniament.  In  the  temple  of  M.  Poliaa  it  takes  the 
flower  ornaments  of  the  neck  (dfdifuoif)  from  the  Ionic  capital.  The  en- 
richments, of  the  Ionic  capital^  but  kepi  very  light  and  narrow,  with  ara- 
besque^ike  scolptureSy  are  to  be  seen  on  the  capital  of  the  ant»  in  the 
IHdjmsQon  and  in  the  Piopylsa  of  Priene,  §.  109.  B.  15.  16.  Corinthian 
pilaster  capitals,  §.  109.  R.  6,  b.  and  elsewhere. 

279.  Statues  occupying  the  place  of  separate  pillars  or 
pilasters,  and  which  are  c^led  Atlai^tes,  Telamones,  Carya- 
tides, were  employed  by  Greek  architecture  in  great  modera- 
tion, and  never  without  an  especial  reference  to  the  object 
and  significance  of  the  edifice;  such  supports  were  much 
more  frequent  in  tripods,  cauldrons^  thrones^  footstools^  and 
other  articles  of  furniture. 

€k>mp.  §.  109.  B.  4.  20,  on  the  virgins  of  Pallas  Polias  and  the  gianta 
of  the  giant-queller  Zeus.  The  outside  of  Hiero's  ship  was  adorned  with 
' ArXtfrrf ^  Athen.  Y,.  208  b.  oomp.  Navius  in  Priscian  vi.  p.  679.  Atlantes 
gibbosi,  Servios  ad  Aen.  i,  746.  Martial  Epigr.  vi,  77.  (Baths  of  Pompeii, 
sepulchre  at  Tarquinii.)  The  Romans  called  suc^  figures  Telamones,  (0. 
I.  ii.  p.  76.  79.  n.  205  3\  2056.  R.  Rochette  Atlas  p.  62.  78.)  and  what 
were  in  earlier  times  called  tU^tu,  Caryatides,  Yitr.  vL  10.  See  Hirt, 
Hus.  der  Alterthums-W.  L  271.  BOttiger,  Amalth.  iii.  37.  Oomp.  Stuart 
in  the  new  (Qerman)  Ed.  L  488  sqq. — [Preller  De  causa  nomines  Carya- 
tidum  Annaji  d.  Inst.  a.  xv.  p.  396—406.] — ^The  figures  on  the  upper  pil- 
lars of  the  Portico  of  Thessalonica  (•§.  192.  R.  5),  called  Incantada,  are  not 
Atlantes,  but  mere  reliefs  on  the  pillars  of  an  upper  stoa. — In  Belos  there 
are  also  found  the  fore-parts  of  cattle  fixed  on  as  pillar-capitals  and  as 
ornaments  of  triglyphs  (in  the  same  way  as  at  Persepolis),  Elinnard^ 
Antiqq.  of  Athens,  SuppL  pi.  5L 

280.  The  Wall  (raurus,.  ^'^ic^Sy  ov  paries,  roJ^osy  is  a  1 
continuation  of  the  pillar,  but  at  the  same  time  it  forsakes 
more  completely  the  analogy  of  the  column,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
column  the  sole  object  is  to  support,  but  in  the  wall,  together 
with  supporting  the  chief  purpose  is  to  enclose  However  it  2 
often  receives  in  the  manner  of  the  pilaster  three  parts,  the 
base,  the  trunk,  and  a  sort  of  capital  or  cornice,  which  terms 
here  coincide  (Mx^vov^  ^^lyxSg),  This  member  appears,  more  as 

a  capital  when  an  entablature  lies  upon  the  waH;  as  a  cornice 
when  the  wall  hy  itself  fulfils  its  object  as  an  enclosure,  in  which 
case  it  even  receiver  its  name,  ^fz/x^^,  from  the  covering  and 
protecting  cornice.  Dwabv  walls  were  first  employed  indepen-  3 
dently  by  themselves  as  enclosing  fences  (macena,  a}fAa<fta);  but 
afterwards  as  supports  of  the  main  walls,  in  order  to  elevate 
these  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  abo  to  make  their  base 
visible.  Such  under<walls  which  advanced  a  little  beyond  the  i 
main  wall,  with  or  without  steps,  are  called  xfi]^;^!;,  erepi- 
dines,  plinths;  higher  and  more  elegantly  treated  basements 
of  columnar  structures  are  called  stereobatie,  stylobat®  (in 
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Yitruyius),  podia;  they  have  a  base  (quadra^  spira),  die  (tron- 

5  cus)  and  corona.  The  steps  likewise  in  many  cases  s^re 
chiefly  to  raise  a  building  higher  above  the  gronnd ;  then  stws 
and  entrances  were  obtained  by  inserting  intermediate  ste^ 

6  To  the  dwarf  walls  belongs  also  a  stone  or  yrooden  parapet 
(plutens  or  pluteum)  fixed  in  between  pillars  and  columns; 
metal  railings  (clatri,  cancelli,  reticula)  might  also  occupy  its 
placa 

_  « 

2.  These  %yxoi  as  enolosnree  of  temples  and  jpilaoes  with  Uxjfi  oouxt- 
gates  (avXtioi  hv^ctt)  in  the  oeBtre,  and  the  prospect  of  the  main  building 
over  them,  formed  usually  the  principal  portion  of  the  tragic  soene. 

4.  The  numerous  inTeatigations  on  the  soamilK  impares  of  Yitnrnas 
in  the  stereobate  and  the  entablature  (see  among  others  Meister,  N. 
Commentar.  Soc.  Qott.  vi.  p.  171.  Guattani,  Mem.  endd.  1817  p.  109. 
Hirt,  Baukunst,  b.  57.  Stieglitz  ArchftoL  Unterh.  L  a  48)  seem  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the j  do  not  designate  any  obserrable  member  of 
the  architecture,  but  merely  a  contrivance  used  in  the  building  in  order 
to  gire  to  the  stylobate  and  entablature  the  pulvinated  appearance 
which  (according  to  VitruTius)  was  optically  necessary.  The  lysis  above 
the  corona  of  a  short  pillar,  of  which  there  is  mention  made  twice,  was 
probably  a  small  echinns. 

On  theatre-steps,  §.  289.  B.  6.  StiegUti  treats  of  stain,  Ardi.  Uot  L 
8. 121.  QrsocsB  8cal»  .  .  .  omni  ex  parte  tabulamm  oompagiae  clansB. 
Serv.  ad  Ml  It,  646.  OeUius  N.  A.  x,  15,  29. 

6.  On  the  plutei  espedally  Titruy.  iv,  5.  oomp.  y,  1.  7.  10.  Such 
parapets  or  railings,  inasmuch  as  they  are  fitted  in  between  ante  and 
columns,  and  occup j  the  place  of  a  wiJl,  often  form  a  pronaos,  as  §.  109. 
R.  1.  9.  In  the  Palinjreman  temple  §.  192.  B.  5.  the  door  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  colonnade  on.  account  of  the  plutei,  as  in  Egypt  §.  221. 
Railings  and  rail-doors  (KtyxT^l^tg  C.  1. 481,  datri,  datrate  fores)  bc^weea 
the  columns  of  a  monopteral  and  periptenU  thdus  axe  to  be  seen  on  tba 
relief  in  Winckelm.  W.  L  tf.  15. 16.  Wooden  fences  or  hoarding  ^^utem 
were  usual  at  Athens  for  enclosing  fore-courts,  see  especially  SdmL  Aiis- 
toph.  Wasps.  405. 

1  281.  The  wall  is  modified  in  its  destination  to  endoee,  by 
the  necessity  of  admission  for  persons  as  well  as  air  and 
light    The  forms  of  the  door-frame  imitate  those  of  the  en- 

2  tablature  in  the  different  orders  (§.  282).  There  are  distin- 
guished: A.  Doria  doors;  these  consist  of  1.  antepagamenta^ 
jambs,  which  together  with  2.  supercilium,  the  lintd  ii^^), 
inclose  the  aperture  of  the  door  (lumen  ostii)  and  are  framed 
with  cymatia  and  astragals.  To  these  are  added  OTor  the 
lintel  3.  hyperthyrum,  the  cornice,  consisting  of  cpnutisL, 

3  astragals  and  the  projecting  and  protecting  corona.  &  Ionic 
doors;  here  also  1.  antepagamenta  (^rgo&vo/MaTaJ)  and  2.  super- 
cilium both  which  are  divided  into  fiice^  corssB,  byastn^galsin 
the  manner  of  the  Ionic  arqlutrave;  3.  the  hyperthyrum  from 
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yrbich  hang  on  thd  rigU  and  left  4.  the  aticones  oy  ^ai^tide^ 
(caUed  Ura  at  Athens),  the  trusses  or  ooiusoka   C.  Attic  dool*,-  4 
nmilar  to  the  Doric,  only  that  it  borrows  the  fasci®  from  the 
Ionia    The  windows,  ^u^ilte,  had  (^ttilai^  but  simpler  frames.  5 
In  both,  but  especially  the  doors,  the  panels  contributed  very  6 
much  to  the  splendour  of  the  ancient  temples,  and  in  attempts 
at  restoration  must  be  taken  into  account  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment for  the  general  effect 

1.  Howeyer,  Yiiruviufi  has  not  here  any  part  corresponding  to  the 
firiece ;  while  the  supercUiom  is  similar  to  the  architrave,  and  the  hy- 
perthjram  to  the  cornice.  And  yet  friezes  are  also  found  on  doors  some- 
times nmning  round  altogether  as  on  the  grand  door  of  the  temple  of 
Pallas  Polias,  sometimes  only  under  the  comioe  as  in  Roman  edifices. 
The  numerous  doors  of  tombs  at  Cjrrene  have  always  mesely  the  lintel 
and  cornice,  together  with  consoles  of  simple  but  very  peculiar  form« 
The  shade-giving  i^^vf  over  a  house-door  in  Liban.  Antiooh.  p.  239.  E.  ii 
lather  a  hjperthyrum  than  superoilium.  [Donaldson,  A  Collection  of  the 
laost  improved  examples  of  DoorwajrSk  London  1833^  4/ko,  One  belonging 
to  the  time  of  the  tombs  of  Boumabat  near  Smyrna.] 

t.  The  door-leaves  (valvte,  with  scapi,  stiles,  impages,  ndls  and  tym- 
pana, panels)  were  often  gilded  (dv(Mr«/  yjpfeum  dv^ette,  Aristoph.  Birds 
613),  often  aJso  chryselephantine,  lSk»  the  &mou8  doorS  in  the  temple  of 
Pallas  at  Syracuse  (Oio.  Yerr.  iv,  66),  where  the  Gorgon  heads  from  the 
mythology  of  Pallas  were  used  in  place  of  the  lion  heads  generally  em- 
ployed. Similar  doors  are  described  by  Propert.  ii,  31, 11.  and  Yiigil  G. 
iii,  ^  Begarding  the  con^vances  for  shutting,  see  especially  SahnaS: 
Ezerc.  Plin.  p.  649.  sq.  Bdttiger,  Kunstmythologie,  s.  268.  Becker,  Gal- 
luB  ii  8«  263.  The  circumstance  that  the  hinges,  as  in  the  Cyclopean 
doors  §.  4&  R.  2y  were  also  at  a  later  period  placed  in  the  sill  of  the  door 
serves  to  explain  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1261.  Burip.  Her.  Fur.  1002.  Theocr. 
2^16. 

The  dosing  of  windows  was  effected  sometimes  by  shutters  (oomp.  the 
angustsB  rimfe  in  PerS.  iii,  2)  sometimes  by  tranq[Mffent  materials,  lapis 
specularia,  lapis  phengites  (especially  from  the  time  of  Nero ;  men  moved 
about  within  tanquam  indusa  luce,  non  transmissa),  glass,  vitrum  (veiXos), 
either  candiduib  (>fl/x)$),  or  varium,  also  vexsioolor  {ATiXmcoovoei),  Comp. 
Hirt,  Gksch.  der  Baukunst  iii  s.  66.  §.  3I6w 

282.  The  ektablatttbe,  ttiat  portion  of  the  building  which  1 
reeonciles  the  supporting  members  properly  so-called  with 
those  which  immediately  serve  as  a  covering,  is  naturally 
divided  into  three  parts:  1.  that  which  unites  the  supports 
into  rows,  the  architrave;  2.  that  which  spans  the  walls  form- 
ed thereby,  the  frieze^  which  was  conceived  at  least  originally 
in  conformity  to  this  destination;  and  3.  the  overhanging  ana 
covering  portion  which  belongs  to  the  roof,  the  cornice^  I.  2 
Abchitravb,  epistylium,  main  beam.  A.  Doric,  plain,  with  the 
taenia  above  to  which  are  attached,  imderneath,  the  triglyphs^ 
and  the  regula  with  the  guttoC;  drops.    E  Ionic,  consisting 
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of  two  or  uBually  of  three  &8ci8B,  and  above  these  the  qrmar 
tium  cum  astragalo  et  ouadra.    The  same  is  also  placed  wove 

4  Corinthian  oolumna    II.  Fbibze,  ^wm,  3ia^M/iba.    A.  Doric:  1 
trigljphs  over  all  the  ooldmns  and  mtercolumniations  (accord- 
ing to  Eustratius  ad  Aristot  Ethia  ad  Nioom.  z,  4,  SL  ZelL 
fibvrXov);  in  these  are  to  be  distingmshed  the  femora  (jokfi^y 
fillets),  canaliculi,  channels,  semicanaliculi  and  a  capitulom; 

5  2.  metopsdy  metopes.  B.  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  called  ssopkanm 
from  the  reliefs  of  metal  or  marble  attached  to  the  plain  sur- 
face (rows  of  figures,  bucrania  with  wreaths  of  flowers  or  other 

6  arabesque  -  like  ornaments)  with  a  cymatium  above.  The 
Doric  miQx/^  by  its  composition  recals  the  origincd  destination 
of  that  member  (§.  52) ;  at  the  same  time  the  trigljphs^  by 
their  upright  position  and  separation,  continue  the  verticid 
tendency  of  the  columns,  and  impart  an  enlivening  contrast 
to  the  entablature,  which  is  only  at  length  completely  resolved 
into  horizontal  extension  in  the  cornice  In  the  Ionic  archi* 
tecture  the  frieze  is  more  an  ornament  of  the  buildings  with* 

7  out  the  essential  significance  of  the  Doric.  III.  C!obnic&  A. 
Doric :  1.  Cymatium  Doria  2.  Corona,  /s^tfoy,  projecting  oblique- 
ly on  all  sides,  but  terminating  perpendicularly,  and  beneath 
it,  over  all  the  triglyphs  and  metopes,  the  mutules  (mutuli) 
from  which  hang  the  guttae;  3.  a  second  cymatium;  4  the 

8  sima  with  the  lion-heads  above  the  columna  &  Ionic:  1. 
denticuli,  dentels  with  the  intersectio,  Abcro;^^,  theinterdentels; 
2.  a  cymatium;  3.  corona,  with  concave  under  profile;  4w 
cvmatium;  5.  sima.  C.  Corinthian,  similar  to  the  ionic,  onlj 
that  under  the  corona  the  modiUions,  ancones  or  mutuli, 
whose  form  is  a  composition  of  volutes  and  acanthus  leaves, 

9  act  as  supports.  In  each  order  proportionate  height,  strength 
and  simplicity  are  signs  of  early  antiquity;  contraction  of  the 
plain  surfaces,  a  narrower  and  thinner  form,  as  well  as  richer 
decoration,  are  indications  of  a  later  period. 

2.  Quits  in  a  contixmed  row  without  triglyphs  were  not  peifectlj 
rare  in  antiquity — ^in  the  pronaos  of  Rhamnua,  the  tower  of  Cyrriieatee^ 
the  Cyrenesan  tombs  (Pacho,  pL  19.  40. 46.). 

4.  Triglyphs  were  also  employed  as  ornaments  of  oastl»-wa]]fl^  aa  oa 
the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  see  §.  52.  R.  3.  272.  R.  1.  and  Epiehannos  in 
Athensdus  yL  p.  236  b.  When  they  are  above  oolumns,  the  oomer  tri* 
glyphs  must  be  advanced  beyond  the  axis  of  the  oolumn — an  irregularity 
in  a  great  measure  compensated  by  the  contraction  of  the  last  inter- 
oolumniation,  which  is  grounded  in  static  and  optical  laws;  but  with 
many  Roman  architects  it  was  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  whole  order. 
In  early  times  the  triglyphs  were  always  painted  blue  (csBmlea  oesa, 
Titruv.).    BrOndsted,  Voy.  ii.  p.  146. 

6.  The  oldest  Ionic  architeoture  had  certainly  the  dentels  immedi- 
ately above  the  architrave,  fpr  instead  of  the  heavy  cross-beams  <^  the 
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Doric  xoof  only  H^^t  JcAsts  were  laid  upon  the  dender  oolmnnB,  forming 
the  denteb  on  the  outaide.  This  arrangement  is  first  found  in  the  ori- 
ental form  of  lonio  arohiteotnre  (oomp.  §.  54.  244)^  at  Pereepolis^  ai  Tel- 
miflsoB  and  in  Phrygia  (§.  5^1.*  R.  3),  and  then  in  the  hall  of  the  Cary- 
atides at  Athens.  *£or/0TvXiO9  x«2  e  It*  aiirw  x^fnog  specially  consecrated 
C.  I.  n.  2751.  52. 53. 

7. 8.  YitruTius  derives  the  mntules  from  the  projection  of  the  rafters, 
the  dentels  from  the  jutting  out  of  the  laths  (comp.  §.  270) ;  against 
this  just  objections  have  often  been  made.  The  mutuli  in  the  Corin- 
thian order  appear  to  have  been  with  him  a  sort  of  modillion.  1  Modil- 
lions  are  very  appropriately  called  ^^/Mx^ot  C.  I.  2297. 

288.  The  simplest  obilino,  a  stone  laid  across,  is  only  met  1 
with  in  monuments  of  the  most  unpretending  kind.  Temples 
and  other  sumptuous  edifices  had  sunken  panels,  lacunaria^ 
^anKifiMTOLf  which  were  transferred  firom  wood-work,  which 
was  also  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory,  to  stone  (§.  53.)  The  2 
ancients  distinguish:  1.  the  beams  lying  immediately  over  the 
architrave  {doxoi  dou^Mxos) ;  2.  the  narrower  joists  placed  above 
these  and  mortised  into  one  another  (called  gr^atrri^ig  collec- 
tively, singly  probably  <fpfixt<fxoi  and  i/Advrtg) ;  3.  the  covers  or 
caps  filling  the  openings,  xa\vfL/i,drta:  which  parts  were  also 
imitated  in  stone-buildmg,  but  then  vnrought  more  as  a  whole. 

1.  '0(0^4  ^irptug  ltetysy>,vfifUpii  Diodor.  i,  66.  Chryselephantine 
lacunaria  are  even  described  by  Ennius,  Androm.  p.  35.  Bothe,  as  a  part 
of  the  ancient  kingly  magnificence.  In  Died,  iii,  47.  ^/aXam  X/dox^xxnro/ 
are  mentioned  as  an  ornament  of  the  cassoons.  Laquearii  as  a  distinct 
class  of  artists  in  the  Theodos.  Cod.  ziii.  t.  4^  2. — ^The  space  between  the 
laounaria  and  the  roof  often  occurs  as  a  place  of  concealment.  Comp. 
Appian  de  B.  C.  iv,  44.  Tadt.  A.  iv,  68.  Yaler.  Max.  vi,  7,  2. 

2.  See  especially  Pollux  x,  173.  and  the  investigations  in  B5ckh  C.  I. 
p.  281,  oomp.  p.  341.  The  more  accurate  view  which  the  Uned. 
Ant.  of  Attica  give  of  the  lacunaria  of  Attic  temples  must  be  considered 
in  connexion  therewith.  In  the  EleuHinian  propylna  the  )o«o2  are  placed 
over  the  Ionic  architrave  of  the  interior,  and  the  stone  flags  with  their 
depressed  panels  are  mortised  directly  into  these.  But  in  Bhamnus  and 
Sunium  these  stcme  flags  are  so  cut  out  as  to  leave  square  holes  into 
which  the  ««Xvfc/««r<«  exhibiting  the  inner  panels  are  fitted.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  the  Selinuntine  temple,  the  lacunaria  of  which  with 
their  coloured  ornaments  are  given  by  Hittorff,  pL  40. 

284  In  private  buildings  the  boof  was  either  laid  on  flat  I 
(that  is  wim  slight  inclination),  or  inclined  on  aJl  sides, 
slanting;  in  public  buildings,  on  the  other  hand,  especially 
temples,  it  was  provided  vdth  pediments  at  the  ends,  which 
among  the  Greeks  were  generally  an  eighth  of  their  breadth 
in  height^  but  were  more  elevated  among  the  Romana  To  2 
the  pediment  or  fironton,  fastigium,  dcr^,  Airufia  (comp.  §w  53) 
belong  1.  the  tympanum ;  2.  corona  and  sima  above  the  tym- 
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pannm;  3.  antefixa^  arnamenfs  at  the  (Somen,  and  ob  tl^ 
summit;  4  acroteria,  angolaria  et  mediantim,  pedestals  foi 
8  statues  at  the  comers  and  in  the  middle.  The  sloping  sides 
of  the  roof  consist  of  1.  tegulae,  flat  tiles,  xaXiKtr^^e;,  and  2. 
imbrices,  hollow  tiles — of  marble,  clay  or  bronze — which  were 
ingeniously  fitted  into  one  another.  The  rows  of  the  lattei 
closed  with  upright  elegantly  ornamented  eave-tUes;,  frontati, 
imbrices  extremi,  which  in  Grecian  temples  were  not  only 
placed  above  the  cornice  but  even  ran  along  the  top  of  iht 
ridge  as  an  elegant  ornament. 

1.  In  «f^«  (on  vase-paintings)  the  £sivourite  practice  was  to  change  the 
iUrof  of  the  (t^d  (oomp.  Aristoph.  Birds^  1109)  into  a  low  ansh  omaineiited 
with  fleorons  stuck  upon  it.    Perhaps  these  are  Yitravkis'  aemifiwt^pa^ 

2.  The  Bima  as  well  as  the  obliquely  overhanging  corona  are  not,  if 
we  look  to  their  destined  object,  suitable  for  the  side  of  the  pediment, 
but  are  applied  throughout  for  the  sake  of  the  agreement  of  forms.  In 
the  small  temple  of  Artemis  at  Bleusis,  where  the  sima  has  a^  very  fine 
profile,  it  stands  more  upright  over  the  fronton  and  indines  forward  move, 
above  the  side-walls,  whioh  is  not  less  fitting  than  agreeable.  Beantiful 
aStoma  in  a  sepuUshral  monument  at  Spidauros,  with  two  different  kinds 
of  eave-tiles,  hewn  out  in  marble. 

The  antefiza  (the  author's  Etmsker  iL  p.  247)  we  become  acquainted 
with  especially  from  vase-paintings  where  temples  and  heroa  are  seldonk 
without  them.  For  example,  Millingen,  Vases  de  div.  coll.  jd.  12.  1^ 
Millin,  Vases  ii.  pL  32.  33.  Tombeaux  de  Oanosa,  pL  3.  4.  7.  8. 11. 14. 
Antefiza  of  steles,  resembling  eaye-tiles  with  the  usual  flower  ornament. 
Stackelberg  Or&ber  Tf.  3.  4.  Pretty  stele  of  Theron  with  painted  ante- 
fixum  thereon,  in  Attica,  ibid.  Tfl  6.  2.  Painted  sarcophagus  tiles  ibid^ 
6,  2.  6, 1. 

The  acroteria  were  for  the  most  part  narrower  in  Greece  than  in  Rome 
where  the  pediments  of  the  temples  were  often  ornamented  above  with 
numerous  statues.  See  for  example  the  coins  of  the  Tiber  with  the 
temple  of  Oonoordia,  Pedrusi,  vi,  4,  1.  C.  I.  n.  2386,  5.    juth  f^bv  f  M 

The  conflict  into  which  the  front  tiles  over  the  oomioe  come  with  the 
uma  was  settled  by  the  Attic  architects  generally  in  this  way,  that  they 
merely  placed  a  part  of  the  sima  with  a  lion's  head  at  the  comer  beside 
the  acroterium,  and  more  rarely  by  carrying  the  front  tiles  further  back 
behind  the  sima,  as  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Bleusis,  or  by  leaving 
them  away  altogether. 

285«  Vaults,  aecording  to  tlie  development  which  this 
part  of  architecture  received,  especially  in  the  Macedonian 
and  Roman  period  (comp.  §.  4^  49. 107.  109.  R.  5.  110.  149. 
R  a  168.  17a  K  a  19a  sqq.),  are  divided  into  the  leading 
kinds  which  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  only  that  the 
pointed  arch  must  have  alw^rs:  remained  foreign  to  ancient 
architectuxe  (§.  195),  v^hose  character  does  not  raect  a  tower- 
like striving  upwards  and  a  mutual  conflict  of  buttresses^ 
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ftrches  and  vaults^  but  a  predominatiBg  horizontal  expanfii<m» 
a  secure  position  on  the  extended  surface. 

Yaulta  aie  oalled  fonioatioiieB  (crasLeorum  diyisioiiibiis),  oonoamera- 
tiones  (hypogeorom),  Yitm??.  yi,  11.  Among  the  Greeks  A^k,  ^«x}( 
jMfA^uva  (oomp.  Wesad.  ad  Biodor.  ii,  V%  Sophodes*  Lacaeii.  orsMit 
S*  Uvftiu  yffmxliet  xov»  dfio^fio^M.  An  oziental  kind  of  Taoh  1  xmf^^^ 
«2ju(  KMttfim^fUvof  (0.L  n.  1104.)  rriyn  JtmfMt^i,  myn  vt^^sfis0  Demetr. 
de  eloa  13.  The  keyBtone  of  the  iraiilt  ia  oaUed  in  Pe.  Aiiistot.  De  iniindo 
e.  9ft^€ix6e,  alao  o^m,  tholi  oonelasara,  Lobeck  Aglaoph.  p.  1103  s.  CShief 
kinds  according  to  Festus :  tectum  pectinatum  (in  duas  partes  de^eznm)^ 
cylindrical  Yaults ;  and  testudinatum  (in  quataor)>  cross  or  groined  mnlts. 
A  capda  o^^y/m^  §.  150.  R.  2,  r^t^xxo;  §.  Id4.  R.  4.  A  vault  of  slight 
curve  and  wide  span  was  probably  called  tolea,  Hirt.  Mus.  der  Alther- 
thums-W.  i  s.  279.  Bectilinear  vault,  see  Philo  p.  87.  [The  vaulted 
porticoes  in  the  theatre  of  Sioyon  are  worthy  of  notice.  They  are  built 
through  the  side  buildings  up  to  the  third  part  of  the  height  of  the  seats, 
in  order  to  admit  a  portion  of  the  spectators  immediately  from  without 
at  the  height  which  they  wished  to  reach.  They  are  4  paces  broad,  22 
long,  and  over  4  upright  courses  of  square  blocks,  5  others  form  the  arch. 
Stenart  found  in  a  sepulchral  monument  in  Phrygia,  near  A^han  Ehia,  a 
beautiful  wide  arch  built  of  large  stones,  which  however  were  not  so 
laige  as  those  in  this  theatre.] 
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286.     In  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  buildings  it  is  i 
of  particular  importance  to  point  out  the  sim^de  fitness  and 
characteristic  significance  with  which  the  manifold  purposes 
and  aspects  of  life  were  architectonically  satisfied  and  ex- 
pressed.   The  first  class  of  structures  is  formed  of  those  in  2 
which  regard  is  merely  had  to  the  external  surface;  they  are 
divided  into  two  kinds,  inasmuch  as  they  sometimes,  standing 
by  themselves  (often  with  the  aid  of  inscription  and  figure) 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  a  monument,  and  are  sometimes  destined 
to  support  another  more  important  work  of  art,  or  even  pro- 
vide an  elevated  platform  K>r  some  transaction  of  life.    The  3 
simplest  monuments  of  the  first  kind  cany  mb  back  to  the 
point  when  architecture  and  the  plastic  art  grew  from  one 
root»  as  in  the  hermas,  the  Agyieus^  the  Hades-stone  on  the 
tomb  (§.  66.  R  1).    With  these  are  to  be  classed  conic  bac^  4 
rows  {%o\uvai,  tumuli)  piled  up  with  earth  or  stones;  grave 
pillars  {tfTfiXai,  cippi,  columellse)  of  elegant  architectonic  forms^ 
with  inscriptions  and  often  reliefs  (§.  431) ;  and  the  horizontal 
gravestones  which  were  called  r^avt^ai  (mensa^).    To  the  other  5 
kind  belong  the  single  columns  which  were  even  used  in  the 
most  ancient  Grecian  temjdes,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
most  of  the  old  carved  images,  in  order  to  elevate  the  forms 
of  the  gods  above  the  crowd  of  their  worshipped — ^whence 
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origioAted  the  honorary  pillars  of  later  Roman  times — together 
with  the  pillars  or  even  colamns  upon  which  were  destined  to 
be  placed  cauldrons^  tripods  and  other  anathemes,  as  even  this 
word  imports:  of  these  there  are  naw  more  to  be  found  in 

6  reliefs  and  pictures  than  in  architectural  remaina  We  ma/ 
also  reckon  as  pertaining  to  it  the  hearth  (f«<r/a),  the  place  of 
the  fire,  and  hence  the  central  point  of  human  habitation, 
with  which  the  Greeks  connected  the  idea  of  a  thing  firmlj 
established  and  immoveable,  whereby  an  unsettled  life  re- 

7  ceived  an  abiding  hold.  The  hearth  in  a  religious  reference 
and  applicatioD  becomes  an  altar,  which,  where  it  was  not  a 
mere  low  fire-place  (^0%c(^a),  received  the  natural  form  of  a 
truncated  pillar,  or  frustum  of  a  column  with  base  and  cap- 

8  ping;  however,  it  was  not  unfrequently  developed  in  Greece 

9  into  large  and  spacious  structurea  Other  buildings  of  Ae 
kind  even  served  as  a  pedestal  for  the  living  human  form,  in 
that  they  exalted  those  who  were  called  to  the  guidance  of 
popular  assemblies  and  armies  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
such  as  the  bema^  the  tribunal  of  the  pretor  and  general,  the 
rostra. 

4.  A  collection  of  steles,  simple  Greek  and  more  ornate  Bomfl&^ 
BouilL  iii,  84  Bqq.  Olarac,  pL  249  sqq.  Piranesi,  Yasi,  Candebbii, 
Cippi.  1778.  2  vols.  fo.  The  r^ATn^tu  served  for  libationB  and  waters 
sprinkling,  henoe  Cic.  de  legg.  ii,  26,  together  with  the  mensa  mentions 
the  labellum  (laver)  on  Attio  tombs.  Inscriptions  on  them.  Pint  x.  Or.- 
Isocr.  p.  241  H.  Somewhat  similar  were  the  Ae^i«  as  signs  of  the  Keno- 
taphion,  MaroeUinos  v.    Thno.  31.    Oomp.  §.  64. 174.  B.  2. 

[5.  Yerj  ancient  examples  of  pillars  supporting  images  of  the  god% 
Weloker  SjlL  Epigr.  Grsoo.  n.  119.  12a  Others  Pans,  v,  24, 1.  22,  1. 
(Zeus,  Nike)  and  frequently  m  reliefs  and  vase-paintings  (Apollo  Pythios^ 
Agyieus,  Pallas,  Artemis),  in  like  manner  columns  (x/om^),  on  which 
were  consecrated  gifts,  eagles,  owls,  sirens,  see  L.  Ross  in  the  Annali  d. 
I.  a.  xiii.  p.  25.  tv.  B.  comp.  Zoega  de  ObeL  p.  228.  Portraits  also  were 
thus  exhibited.  According  to  Plutarch,  ^milius  Paulus  caused  his  owa 
likeness  to  be  placed  on  a  large  column  at  Delphi  which  was  intended  for  a 
golden  statue  of  king  Perseus.  The  statue  of  Poljbius  stood  on  a  column 
in  the  Asklepieion  at  Mantinea,  Pans,  viii,  9, 1.  At  Lodi  there  have  been 
discovered  remains  of  a  large  honorary  column  supposed  to  have  been  for 
a  statue.  Hall.  LZ.  Int.  BL  1836.  K.  29.  The  enormously  large  one  at 
Alexandria  §.  193  a.  6.  was  an  honorary  column.  Cinerary  urns  on 
columns.  Bull.  1847.  p.  78.] 

7.  e^tyxttf^mrei  are  the  cappings  of  the  altars.  Sur.  Iph.  Taur.  73^ 
We  sometimes  see  on  reliefs  (Bouill.  iii,  33, 1)  an  elegantly  formed  round 
altar  standing  on  a  square  one  of  simple  shape.  Altars  placed  together 
in  Moses*  Collection  of  Anc.  Vases,  Altars,  4c.,  pL  61—03.  daxao,  pL 
249  sqq. 

&  For  instance  the  great  altar  of  Olympia  whose  base,  9'^idwtf,  wai 
126  feet  in  droumference ;  the  whole  was  22  feet  high;  the  altar  cf 
Parion,  a  stadium  square  (Hirt,  Gesch.  ii.  s.  69);  the  one  of  equal  sUe 
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at  Byraeuse  (ii.  b.  179) ;  the  marble  one  40  feet  high  with  a  battle  of  the 
giants  in  relief  at  Pergamon>  AmpeUus  c.  8. 

9.  The  Boetra,  sitnated  between  the  fonim  and  oomitinm,  was  oon- 
struoted  for  walking  up  and  down  on,  and  therefore  extended  longitu- 
dinally.   We  Bee  it  on  the  coins  of  the  LoUia  gens. 

287.  The  contrast  to  this  class  is  formed  by  enclosures  of  1 
all  sorts,  such  as  the  walls  of  entire  citadels  and  cities,  which 
often  likewise  received  architectonic  forms  and  decorations, 
with  arched  gates  for  the  most  part;  and  the  fences  of  sacred  2 
precincts  (m^i^oXou),  or  places  of  public  assembly  (septa), 
which  appear  to  have  been  not  unimportant  architectural 
undertakings. 

2.  Septa  of  the  comitiam  of  Tullos  Hostilios,  Cio.  de  R.  P.  ii,  17. 
•13epta  Jnlia,  §.  190.  B.  1.  i.  b.  At  Athens  such  fenoes  were  generally 
but  slight,  of  wicker-work  (the  yiffa  of  the  eodesia)  or  extended  ropes 
(«Y(i0%o<W^«  of  the  council).  Statues  were  surrounded  with  reeds,  JMPutUy 
to  prevent  soiling,  Aiist.  Wasps.  405;  columns  with  retioula.  Digest,  xix, 
1, 17.  §.  4, 

288.  By  the  addition  of  a  roof  to  this  enclosure  a  house  is  l 
the  result    The  simplest  house  was  the  tehple  {ya6g^  aedis), 
at  first  nothing  more  than  a  place  where  a  religious  image 
was  erected  in  a  secure  manner  and  protected,  but  which  was 
however  also  consecrated  by  solemn  election  and  foundation 
(rd^u<»(  in  Greece,  inauguratio,  dedicatio,  and  consecratio  at 
Rome).    Seclusion  and  mystery  always  remained  character-  2 
istic  of  the  vai^  properly  so-called,  which  therefore  never 
admitted  of  windows;  there  was  soon  however  combined  with 
it  a  free  and  open  exterior,  which  at  the  same  time  afforded 
shade  and  shelter,  by  the  temple  receiving  porticoes  and  en- 
circling colonnades  (laxamentum).    The  interior  of  the  temple  3 
likewise  received  afterwards  from  the  hypssthral  construction 

a  clearer  and  more  spacious  appearance;  the  only  light  other- 
wise admitted  was  by  the  door  which  was  very  large.  Temples  4 
are  divided  into  the  following  kinds:  a.  as  regards  the  placing 
of  the  columns  around,  into:  1.  eedis  in  antis,  vah^  h  ^a^a- 
ffrd^n,  with  comer  pilasters  under  the  pediment;  2.  prostyle, 
with  porticoes  on  the  front,  and  3.  amphiprostyle,  at  the  two 
ends;  4.  peripteral  with  colonnades  around;  5.  pseudo-perip- 
teral with  engaged  colunms  around;  6.  dipteral  with  a  double 
circuit  of  columns;  7.  pseudodipteral  with  a  circuit  of  double 
breadth;  8.  The  temple  constructed  according  to  the  Tuscan 
plan  (§.  169) ;  9.  according  to  a  mixed  Greco-Tuscan  design,  b. 
as  re^rds  the  number  of  columns  (on  the  front)  into  the 
tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  octastyle,  decastyle,  dodecastyle.  a  as 
r^;ards  the  width  of  the  intercolumniations,  into  1.  the  pyn- 
costyle  (3  mod.) ;  ?.  systyle  (4) ;   3.  eustyle  (4i) ;    4.  diastyle 
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({  (C);  5.  aneoBtyle  (more  than  €).  A  sabotdinate  kind,  the 
circular  temple,  is  divided  into  1.  the  monoptetal  (in  which 
mere  parapets  or  railings  fill  up  the  intercolummations);  2. 
perinteral;  3.  pseudoperipteral;  4  circular  t^nple  with  a  res- 

6  tibule,  a  prostylunL  But  as  concerns  the  JMirte  of  the  temple^ 
the  following  are  distinguished  in  large  edifices  of  this  kind: 
1.  the  foundation  with  the  steps,  suggestus,  xgfiric  or  %p^i^fLa\ 
S.  the  temple  strictly  so-called,  »tt6c,  ^n^h^  cella,  sometimes 

7  double  in  the  same  building;  to  it  belong:  a.  ^  *ihog^  the  place 
for  the  statue,  which  was  often  enclosed  with  a  parapet  or 
nuling  (§.  68.  R  1),  h.  uroid^o^  the  central  space  under  the 
open  sky,  a  <frMe/,  the  surrounding  colonnades,  also  v^ftpm^ 
upper  galleries  (&  109.  K  9),  d.  sometimes  an  &6vrw/ the 

S  holiest  of  all;  3.  the  pronoas;  4  the  opisthodomos  (§.  109.  R 
2) ;  5.  the  circuit  ot  columns,  ^ri^ufAot^  ale,  including  the  i»ro- 
styla;  &  porticoes  built  on  to  the  temple,  «'foirra<re/^  only  in 

9  particular  cases  (§.  109.  R.  4).  The  more  carefully  we  study 
the  existing  remains,  the  more  must  we  admire  the  way  in 
which  ancient  architecture,  in  sacred  structures,  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  different  wants  of  the  particular  worship, 
notwithstanding  the  general  regularity. 

8.  Qoabr.  da  Qainoj  (M^in.  de  Tlnst.  Roy.  T.  iiL)  [ Jup.  Olymp.  p.  862.] 
lays  down  aevenl  untenable  ass^rtioiis  on  the  lighting  of  temples.  Y itru- 
vius*  expression  (iii|  1.  oomp.  i,  8)  of  the  til^ium  tub  tUvo  iine  teeto  be- 
tween the  double  colonnades  desctibes  distinetly  enough  the  hypsDthral 
amngement.  Oomp.  §.  80.  109.  R.  i,  5.  [The  old  temple  on  Mount 
Ocha  was  an  hysethron  $.  53.  E.  2.  as  well  as  that  at  Phigfdia,  §.  119.  R. 
3.,  and  at  Delphi  §.  80.  i,  6.,  where  the  passs^  Eurip.  Ion  must  be  struck 
out^  in  room  of  which  Wieseler  wiU  furnish  another  testimony,  comp. 
XTlrichs  Reisen  s.  83  £  On  the  diffictift  question  as  to  the  partial  roofing 
of  the  hypffithrsl  temples  see  Stuart  Anti<;(.  of  Ath.  a  new  ed.  ii.  p.  33. 
not.  c.  K.  F.  Hennann,  die  Hypathraltempel  des  Alterthuns,  GHKtingen 
1844.  (eomp.  BuBet.  1^46.  p.  98.),  refutes  the  opinion  that  tids  kind  was 
exelusivdy  applied  to  the  worship  of  Zeus,  and  assumes  a  strictly  hyp«- 
Ihial  aonstruetioo,  which  left  Uie  oella  quite  uneovered,  and  that  it  was 
nort  OA  acoou&t  of  the  lig^t,  but  was  connected  with  an  attar  in  the  oentie. 
Contrary  opinions  entertained  by  0.  W.  in  the  AUgem.  Zeit.  1846i.  BeiL 
If.  213.  and  espesially  L.  Ross  Helle&ika  1846^  St.  1.  The  latter  entinly 
denies  this  form  of  building,  in  reference  to  whioh  doubts  have  also  been 
expressed  in  the  Hall.  ALZ.  1831.  Int.  Bl.  K.  71.  Bdttidier  Der  Hypa- 
thralbau  auf  Grund  des  Vitruvischen  Zeugnisses  gegen  Prof.  Ross  erwie- 
sen,  Potsdam  1846;  4to.  comp.  Archaol.  Zeit.  1846.  S.  359.  This  proof  is 
also  very  minutely  gone  into  by  R.  Roche tte  in  the  Joum.  des  Sav.  1846. 
p.  669.  721.  Letronne  in  the  Revue  Arch6oL  it.  p.  593 — 608.  Sur  deaz 
passages  de  Fausanias  et  de  Strabon  qu*on  a  cru  r^latift  aux  temj^s 
hyp^^res  Grees.]  The  doot  of  the  temple  is  placed  by  Titrtcvius  iv,  5,1, 
(corrected  Min.  Pol.  p.  87)  to  thd  west ;  but  not  merely  the  Athenian, 
the  Ionian  and  Siciliaii  temples  likewise  usually  have  them  in  the  east. 

4.    The  ancients  do  not  mention  any  temples  with  aa  odd  number  of 


ooilnmns  on  the  front ;  mob  a  iMunber  m  well  as  a  nm  divi^ng  Hke  oeOa 
leDgthniMjgiirettheideaof  a8to%§.80.  E. ii»  3. 109.  H 6*  Howerertb? 
80-caUed  tempk  of  Heroulet  at  Pompdi  has  also  an  odd  number  of  columnf. 

5.  (Areolar  temples  repreeented  together  eepeclaUy  in  Firanesi's  Bao- 
isolta  dei  Tempi  anticbi.  We  get  a  knowledge  of  the  temple  of  Testa 
from  coins.  Comp.  §.  280.  B.  6.  Temple  of  Hera  at  Plat»a  iKtvr^fitvo^, 
Thnoyd.  iii,  68,  oertsdnly  not  square. 

6.  Temples  with  dauMe  cells  (y«of  IsxXovs)  had  generallj  the  principal 
doors  at  the  opposite  ends ;  however  there  were  also  cases  in  which  there 
was  a  communication  f]^>m  the  one  to  the  other.  Paus.  vi^  20,  2.  Hirt, 
Gesch.  iiL  s.  35.  Pausanias  was  acquainted  with  ime  example  of  two 
temples  as  stories  above  one  another,  iv,  15«  The  great  temple  of  Cyzicus, 
§.  163.  R.  3.  is  divided  bj  Aristides  into  the  xar^ytioft  fUcog  and  v'rt^oi ; 
galleries,  )(•/«•/,  ran  through  it  in  all  directions.  Roman  temples  on  coins 
have  frequentlj  several  tiers  of  porticoes  on  the  outside.  On  temples  re- 
sembling the  hasilioa,  such  as  the  temple  of  Paz,  Hirt,  Qesch.  iii.  s.  36. 

7.  '!»(/«  vt^l  ri  l^s  on  the  Inscr.  ^gin.  p.  160,  i^vfcetru  around  the 
throne  at  Olympia,  Paus.  v,  11,  2 ;  similar  perhaps  in  the  Parthenon,  §. 
109.  &  2.  [In  the  Gdtt.  Anz.  there  quoted  there  is  an  examination  of  the 
doubts  as  to  the  plaoe  where  the  colossal  statue  in  the  Parthenon  stood ; 
these  fall  to  the  ground  ia  consequence  of  the  observation  of  Ulrichs  a. 
ibid.  S.  64,  that  an  altar  stood  in  the  centre  of  ih»  cella  under  the  hyps- 
thrum.  Since  the  removal  of  the  mosque,  which  partlj  (bU  in  of  itself  the 
traces  of  the  quadraugular  base  of  this  altar  have  become  stUl  more  evi- 
dent. It  is  dear  that  the  statue  did  not  stand  here^  as  Cbckerell  and 
Dodwell  supposed,  but  at  the  back  wall  of  the  cella,  as  at  Oljmpia  and 
eTer/where,  as  Stuart  also  assumed.]  The  temple  of  pemeter  at  Pass- 
turn,  §.  80.  B.  ii,  1.,  has  ad  inner  asdicula  for  the  mjstio  image.  The 
Pompeian  temple  of  Fortuna  a  tribunal  with  a  prostyle  in  a  niche,  M. 
Borb.  ii  tv.  B.  Of  a  similar  description  was  the  thalamos  in  Asiatic 
temples,  §.  153.  B^  3.  192.  B.  5. 

289.    Buildings  destined  for  the  exhibition  of  a  contest,  1 
constructed  for  musieal,  gymviic^  ajid  other  agokbs,  form  a  very 
extensive  class  among  the  aneienta    An  open  space  levelled,  2 
fenced  off,  and  distributed  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  ^iffot^  forms  the  first  and  moat  essential  part    Over  it 
moat  ajiae,  in  arder  to  enable  the  greatest  possible  number  to 
see,  terraced  platforms  and  steps  which  however  were  often 
obtained  in  a  natural  way,  especially  in  stadia  and  hippo- 
dromes, by  taking  advantage  of  the  surrounding  heights.     In  3 
the  THEATBB  there  was  added  to  the  dancing-place,  the  original 
dioros  (S.  64.  R  1),  a  platform  with  its  wall  behind,  which 
was  destined  to  exalt  individuals  above  the  crowd  and  exhibit 
them  in  a  poetic  world.    Hence  result  the  following  parts:  A.  4 
orchestra,  with  the  thymele  (the  altar  of  Dionysus)  in  the 
middl^  and  the  open  passages  (dg^/cMc?)  at  the  side  (the  space 
of  which  is  by  others  assigned  to  the  stage).    B.  The  soene,  5 
con»sting  of:    L  the  wall  (tfxfji^)  with  its  fixed  decoration, 
which  arose  in  several  stories  (episcenia),  and  was  composed 
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of  oolumns,  intermediate  walls,  and  entablature;  2.  the  ad- 
vancing side-walls  or  wings  (^a^atfx^wo^  Tessune  procurrentes); 
S.  the  space  before  the  scene-wall  between  the  wince  (^^o- 
^fiviov),  which  was  generally  raised  on  a  wooden  puitform 

6  (3xf /j3a(,  XvytTbv) ;  4  The  front  of  this  platform  towards  the 
spectators,  and  the  space  covered  thereby  (jMntrxtimvy  G.  The 
place  for  the  audience,  or  the  theatron  properly  so-called 
{xoTKo¥,  cavea),  the  steps  for  sitting  on  which  ran  round  in  a 
lengthened  semicircle,  concentriciSly  divided  by  broad  pas- 
sages {diat,(i/M.ra,  pmcinctiones),  and  wedgewise  by  stairs  lead- 
ing down  (into  the  xspx/^s^,  cunei).    The  seats  were  formerly 

7  wooden  scaffolds  (/x^/a),  afterwards  they  were  generally,  in  the 
Greek  theatres,  placed  on  the  rocky  ground.  D.  The  surround- 
ing colonnade,  «-{ ^/Varo^  above  the  seat-rows,  which  served  to 
widen  the  theatron  and  give  an  imposing  termination  to  the 
whole,  and  was  also  rendered  desirable  from  acoustic  advan- 
tages {rh  ifuviix^'y),  which,  together  with  perspective  (^  107), 
were  a  chief  study  with  architects  of  theatrea    Behind  the 

8  scene  there  were  also  porticoes  (portions  pone  scenam),  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  public  recreation.  The  Odbioh 
sprang  from  the  theatre,  as  the  music  of  individual  virtuosi 
from  the  festal  songs  of  the  choruses;  here,  where  no  room 
for  movement  was  necessary,  where  the  main  object  was  to 
be  heard,  the  whole  was  concentrated  and  came  under  a  cir- 
cular roof 

3.  We  must  however  guard  against  assuming  at  onoe  that  the  count- 
less theatres  in  all  parts  of  the  Grecian  world  were  all  destined  for  the 
drama.  Processions  with  chariots  and  horses  (Athen.  iv.  p.  139),  Bao- 
chian  orgies,  the  proclamations  of  heralds,  musters,  for  instance  that  of 
the  orphans  of  those  slain  in  war  when  the  Athenian  state  dismissed 
them  in  full  equipment,  were  likewise  held  there;  nay,  the  theatie 
became  more  and  more  the  plaoe  for  popular  assemUies,  and  the  stage 
then  certainly  took  the  place  of  the  simpler  bema  on  die  pnyz  which 
was  in  like  manner  constructed  in  the  theatrical  form* 

4-7.  BiDiVB  or  Thbatbbb:  in  Greece,  especially  Bpidaurus  (§.  106.  B. 
2),  Argos  (460  feet  in  diameter,  according  to  Leake),  Siqyon  (Leake, 
Morea  ilL  p.  309.,  400  f.)  Megalopolis,  Sparta,  Thoricus  (DodweU,  Tiews, 
pL  23),  Ohsronea,  Melos  (Forbin.  Toy.  dans  le  Levant,  pL  1),  Nicopolis, 
near  Rhiniaasa  in  Epirus  (Hughes,  Trav.  [i.  p.  486.]  iL  p.  338),  near  Dra- 
myssus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jannina  (Donaldson,  Antiqq.  of  Athens, 
SuppL  p.  46.  pL  3).  In  Asia  Minor,  especially  Assos,  Bphesus  (660  fieet), 
Miletus,  Lindus,  Stratonioea,  Jassus,  Patara,  Telmissus,  Oisthene,  Anti* 
phellus,  Myra,  Limjra,  Bide  (best  preserved),  [that  at  Aspendos  still 
more  perfect  according  to  Tezier],  Hierapolis,  Laodioea  (where  there  is 
muoh  of  the  scene  preserved,  Ion.  Antiq.  ii.  pL  60),  Sagalassus  (to  which 
the  same  remark  applies,  Arundel,  Visit,  p.  148),  Anemurion,  Selinus  in 
Oilioia.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  320  sqq.  [That  at  Aphrodisias,  Ion.  Antiq. 
iii.  ch.  3.  pi.  4  sqq.  at  Gnidos  ch.  1.  the  upper  pL  3.  24  sq.  the  lower  ^ 
22  sq.  32.]    In  Syria,  especially  the  theatres  of  Gerasa,  one  with  open 
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Bcene  oonsifiiing  of  oolunms,  one  with  cloeecL  Buckingham,  Trav.  in 
Palest,  p.  362.  38a  In  Sicily,  Syracuse  (§.  106.  R.  2),  Tauromenium, 
Gatana,  Himera,  Egesta  (Hittorff,  pL  7—9).  That  at  Sgesta  Bull.  1833. 
p.  169.  [Theatre  and  Odeon  of  Catania,  Serradifalco  T.  Y.  tv.  1—6.,  that 
of  Tauromenium  ibid.  tv.  20 — ^25.,  of  Tyndaria  tv.  31.]  In  Etruria,  §. 
170.  Rh  1.  The  great  number  of  these  ruins,  and  the  completeness  of 
many  of  them,  encourage  the  hope  that  we  shall  yet  obtain,  after  the  re« 
cent  labours  of  Groddeck,  Qenelli,  Kanngiesser,  Meineke,  Stieglitz,  Hirt, 
Donaldson,  Gockerell,  and  the  editors  of  Yitruvius,  a  representation  of 
the  ancient  theatre  founded  on  a  complete  architectonic  availinent  of  the 
materials.  Stieglitz  makes  a  distinction  between  pulpitum  and  prosce- 
nium, Beitr.  S.  174.  The  difference  between  the  theatres  in  Asia  Minor 
as  well  as  that  of  Syracuse,  in  which  the  seats  end  in  obtuse  angles,  and 
those  existing  in  Greece  with  seats  cut  away  at  right  angles,  is  remark- 
able. [J.  H.  Strack  Das  altgr.  Theater,  Potsdam  1843.  foL  Many 
indications  in  F.  G.  Welcker's  Griech.  Trag.  S.  925.  1296  ff.] 

The  RoxAK  theatre  (§.  188.  R.  4.  190.  R.  1,  L  a.  b.  R.  4.  comp.  §.  256. 
5L59.  R.)  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the  Greek  with  a  different  use  of 
the  orchestra.  Its  construction  was  afterwards  transferred  to  halls  for 
recitation.  Giulio  Ferrara,  Storia  e  descr.  de^  princip.  teatri  ant.  e 
modemi  Milano  1830.  8.  [The  Roman  theatre  at  Falerona  is  in  per- 
fect preservation  (even  the  foundation  of  the  periacti).  There  are  models 
of  it  at  Rome.  There  was  one  discovered  at  Yicenza  in  1839  by  the 
architect  Mighiranza,  which  seems  from  its  size  and  the  richness  of  the 
marble  ornaments  and  statues  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  That 
at  Parma  was  found  in  1844  more  deeply  buried,  and  is  likewise  well  pre- 
senred.  Remains  besides  at  Bregpia,  Assisi,  Teoni,  at  Nora  in  Sardinia  (della 
Marmora  Yoy.  de  la  Saidaigne  T.  iL  pL  37.  2),  at  Saguntum  (Schiassii  De 
iipo  ligneo  theatri  Saguntini,  Bononi»  1836.,  of.  BuUett.  1837.  p.  376.] 

6L  We  can  obtain  from  the  ruins  a  knowledge  of  the  elegant  and 
qpaoe-eoonomiaing  form  of  the  seat-steps.  The  gentle  inclination  of  the 
horizontal  surfaces  to  the  back,  which  occurs  at  Epidaurus,  secures  scat 
and  footing.  [This  is  found  often,  for  example  in  the  smaller  theatre  at 
Melos.]  The  space  for  the  feet  is  depressed  compared  with  that  destined 
for  sitting ;  only  in  the  theatre  of  Tauromenium  and  so-called  Odeum  of 
Catania  are  there  (according  to  Hittorff)  separate  steps  for  the  feet  and 
others  for  the  seat.  On  the  linesB  dividing  the  sittings  (which  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pola),  see  Forcellini  s.  v. 

7.  On  this  colonnade  especially  AppuleL  Metam.  iii.  p.  49.  Bip. ;  he 
also  speaks.  Florid,  p.  141,  of  the  pavimenti  marmoratio,  proscenii  con- 
tabulatio,  scenie  oolumnatio,  of  the  culminum  eminentia  and  the  lacuna- 
rium  refttlgentia.  Sometimes  temples  interrupted  this  gallery,  as  in  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  §.  188.  R.  4.  also  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Heraclea 
according  to  the  coin,  Buonaroti,  Medagl.  tb.  4,  7.  comp.  p.  275  sq.  The 
profloenium  at  Antioch  contained  a  nymphseum. — Chladni,  Caecilia,  H. 
22.  controverts  the  old  opioion  that  the  sound  was  strengthened  by  in- 
serting vessels,  and  by  the  form  of  the  masks ;  Banks,  however,  is  said  to 
have  discovered  traces  of  acoustic  cells  at  Scythopolis. 

8.  The  Obbia  were  similar  to  theatres  (Ss«r^oc/2fV  flitoM,  Inscr.  from 
Arabia  Petrsea  in  Letronne,  Analyse  du  recueO  d.  Inscr.  de  Yidua,  p. 
24),  with  large  circular  roof  (§.  106.  R.  3,  comp.  the  epigr.  in  Welcker's 
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Syll.  p.  44))  which  rested  oh  a  great  number  of  oolumns  (Diodor.  i,  48. 
Theophr.  CSiar.  3.  iso.).  The  stage  must  have  been  in  the  middle.  The 
theatra  tecta  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  that  of  Valerius,  Plin.  zxzvi, 
24,  and  that  of  Pompej,  had  the  ordinary  stage.  Martini  on  the  Odea. 
[Klausen  in  the  Encycl.  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  0.  Rose  Ueber  die  Odeen 
in  Athen,  Bom  u.  Karthago,  Soest  1831.  4to.  Odeum  at  Laodicea,  loa 
Antiq.  ii.  oh.  6,  in  Smyrna,  Aristid.  Rhod.  i.  p.  630,  in  Catania,  ^c] 

1  290.  The  stadia  received  their  form  chieflj  from  their 
destination  for  the  race,  to  which  refer  the  harriers  {^aX^Jg  and 
vavXfiQ  and  the  goal-pillar  (ri^fif^,  meta),  as  well  as  the  length 
of  the  course ;  however  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  space 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  goal  for  contests  in  wrestling  and 
boxing  and  other  exercises: — ^this  part  of  the  stadium  (called 
6^ivd6vfi)  had  some  resemblance  to  a  theatre,  in  its  rounded 

2  form  and  seat-steps.  The  hippodrome  was  at  first  of  veiy 
simple  design;  among  the  Greeks  the  suitable  construction 
of  the  barrier  (apffig  with  the  sfiPoXov)  wlus  especially  a  sub- 

{*ect  of  nice  calculation  (§.  106.  R  4);  the  Romans  made  a 
arge  and  sumptuous  edifice  of  their  circus,  the  principal  parts 
of  which  are  thus  distinguished:  the  front  building  (oppidum) 
with  the  barrier  (carceres^  -^l/aXid^rai  I'jr^a^tfui)  and  the  gate 
for  the  procession,  the  race-course  with  the  spina  bounded 
by  two  pointed  columns  (met»,  vUtrat  xafiotj^^ti)  and  the 
Euripus  around;  the  encircling  wall  with  the  seat-rows  (po- 
dium et  sedilia)  and  grand  stands  (suggestus  et  cubicula) ;  to 
which  was  also  added  a  portico  with  tabemae  on  the  outside. 

3  Amphitheatres,  althougn  they  originated  in  Italy,  are  alto- 
gether conceived  in  the  simple  and  grandiose  taste  of  the  Hel- 
lenic architects;  the  problem  here  was  also  more  easy  than 
in  the  theatre.  The  elliptic  form  which  the  arena  uniyersally 
received,  gave  the  advantage  of  a  longer  line  for  sustained 
charges  and  pursuits ;  the  locality  lost  thereby  the  uniformity 
of  the  circular  surface  which  everywhere  presents  equal  advan- 

4  tages.  The  parts  of  the  amphitheatre  are:  1.  the  arena  with, 
the  subterranean  passages  and  the  equipments  for  the  parti- 
cular games;  2.  the  foundation  wall  of  the  seats  (podium);  ^ 
the  difierent  stories  (maeniana)  of  seat-rows  (gradationes)  witk 
their  stairs;  4.  the  different  circular  passages  between  the 
mffiniana  (prascinctiones)  with  the  gates  under  the  seats  (vo- 
mitoria);  5.  the  higher  and  lower  vaults  and  arcades  (for- 
nices,  concamerationes)  over  and  alongside  one  another,  which 
occupied  the  whole  space  under  the  seats;  6.  the  stories  of 
columnar  architecture  on  the  outside;  7.  the  portico  around 
the  whole  amphitheatre,  above  the  highest  masnianum;  8.  the 
uppermost  gallery  with  the  beams  from  which  the  awnin? 
(vela)  was  spread  out  by  means  of  an  immense  apparatus  (S 

5  ropes.  As  amphitheatres  were  sometimes  filled  with  water, 
and  the  arena  converted  into  a  basin,  there  also  originated  at 
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Rome,  from  the  insatiable  passion  of  the  people  for  public 
amusements,  the  Naumaohub  as  a  separate  kind  of  buildings, 
whieh  furnished  larger  surfaces  for  sea-fights  in  the  interior. 

1.  This  Bphendone  (Malalas,  p.  307.  ed.  Bomi.)  is  seen  very  disfcincUy 
in  the  Ephesian  stadium,  where  it  is  likewise  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  race-ooarse  by  a  few  projecting  seats.  The  Messenian  stadium, 
which  is  surrounded  by  colonnades,  has  16  rows  of  seats  in  the  sphen- 
done.  Expdd.  de  la  Morfe,  p.  27.  pL  24  sqq.  In  the  Pythian  stadium 
(described  by  Oyriacus  Inscr.  p.  zzvii.)  this  is  called  by  Heliodorus  iv, 
1.  a  de«r(ojr.  Several  stadia  in  Asia  Minor  (Magnesia,  Tralles,  Sardis, 
Pergamon)  aie  rounded  off  at  both  ends.    Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  244. 

2.  [The  hippodrome  at  Aphrodisias  Ion.  Antiq.  iii.  ch«  2.  pi.  10  sqq. 
That  at  Perga  is  also  well  preserved.  On  the  phiale  (of  the  fountains)  of 
the  hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  Texier  Revue  Archil,  ii.  p.  142.] 
The  ornaments  of  the  spina  of  the  Roman  Circus,  among  others  the 
pulvinar,  the  scaffolds  with  eggs  and  dolphins,  conic  pyramids  on  a  base, 
are  partly  derived  from  decursiones  funebres,  also  from  the  worship  of 
Poseidon  [the  pulvinar  was  for  distinguished  personages,  the  meenia- 
num,  a  stair  to  the  different  stories ;  the  Buripus  prevented  the  runners 
from  approaching  the  podium].  The  Euripus  as  well  as  the  basin  (lacus) 
of  the  spina  (distinctly  to  be  seen  in  the  circus  of  Caracalla  and  in  mo- 
saics) served  to  moisten  the  sand. — The  Circus  Max.  at  Rome  was  2,100 
feet  long,  400  broad,  and  surrounded  by  galleries  in  three  stories  (aroeti 
T^tariyoi,  Dion.  Hal.)  the  lowest  of  which  had  stone,  and  the  up]>er  wooden 
seat-rows ;  in  Trajan*s  time  it  contained  about  300,000  spectators  Q. 
L.  Bianconrs  work,  §.  258.  R.  4.  Mosaics,  §.  424.  R.  2. 

m 

3.  The  Greeks  sometimes  converted  stadia  into  amphitheatres,  Hirt, 
Qesch.  ii.  s.  345.  Lipsius  de  amphith.,  Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  ix.  p.  1269. 
Maffei  degli  Amfiteatri.  Carli  d.  Anfiteatri  (the  Flavian,  that  of  Italica  ' 
and  of  Pola).  Mil.  1788.  Fontana  Anfit.  Flavio  (§.  190.  R.  3).  1725.  fo. 
Ruins  of  amphitheatres  in  Italy,  §.  258.  260.  R.  Bibliot.  Ital.  xli.  p.  100. 
Comp.  §.  254  256.  262. 

4.  The  recent  excavations  in  the  Coliseum  have  shown  the  subterra- 
nean passages  of  the  Arena.  See  Lor.  Re,  Atti  d.  Ace.  archeol.  ii.  p.  126 
(for  Bianchi,  agunst  Fea).  [The  amphitheatre  of  Syracuse,  Cavallari  in 
Serradiialoo  iv.  tv.  13-15,  of  Catania  v.  tv.  7-9 ;  there  is  a  large  work  on 
that  of  Capua  prepared.]  The  sight  of  the  amphitheatrical  games  in 
their  strange  combinations  must  have  been  wonderful,  surprising  and 
exciting  to  a  degree  which  we  cannot  adequately  imagine.  The  splendid 
decorations^  the  moveable  ivory  cylinders  and  gold  nets  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  podium,  the  gems  on  the  balteus,  i.  e.  the  pnecinctiones,  and 
the  gilding  of  the  porticoes  are  described  especially  by  Calpumius,  Ed. 
vii,  47  sqq* 

5.  In  the  Naumachia  of  Augustus  the  longer  axis  amounted  to  1,800 
(basin)  and  100  feet  (seats),  the  shorter  1,200  and  100  f. 

291.    Another  class  of  boildings  consists  of  pobtiooes  des-  1 
tined  for  public  social  intercourse,  which  the  ancients  loved 
80  much,  toT  commerce  and  all  sorts  of  assemblies,  in  which  a 
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roof  resting  on  columns  and  affording  a  shelter  against  wind 
and  rain  was  the  main  object,  whereas  in  temples  it  was 

2  merely  an  external  appendage.  To  these  belong  first,  entirely 
open  porticoes  of  two  or  more  rows  of  columns  (tetrastichoe, 
pentastichoe),  such  as  sometimes  trayersed  cities  in  the  form 
of  streets,  like  the  great  colonnades  of  the  Syrian  towns  (§. 
149.  R.  4 192.  K  5),  sometimes  surrounded  quadrangular  mar- 
ket-places and  other  squares;  sometimes  also  they  constituted 

3  distmct  bidldings  by  themselye&  But  then  wails  were  also 
added  to  the  colonnades  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  thus 
were  deyeloped  the  halls  which  Rome  borrowed  from  Qreece 
under  the  name  of  basilicas  {tfroai  jSour/Xixa;  •&  180.  R  3.  188. 

4  R  3.  191.  R  1.  194)  Here  we  distinguish:  three  or  five 
aisles  running  along  parallel  to  one  another,  together  with  the 
galleries  oyer  the  side-aisles,  which  were  formed  by  columns 
disposed  in  pairs,  the  chalcidicum  in  front,  and  the  tribunal  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  building,  firequently  in  a  semicircular 

6  recess  (x^/x^)- — ^^  shall  content  ourselyes  with  merely  men- 
tioning other  public  edifices,  as  we  can  scarcely  say  anything 
genend  as  to  their  construction,  such  as  the  Buleutbbia  or  Cu- 
BiM'y  the  Prttaneia  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Thou  or  circular 
buildings  which  were  destined  for  the  state-sacrifices  of  the 
Prjrtanes;  [the  Ship-hovsbs,  Mwp/a  (Bockh  Urkunden  des  At- 
tischen  Seewesens  &  64  ff)  and  Skeuothecse,  the  celebrated  one 
of  Philo  in  the  Peireus  Olymp.  112.  (Ibid  sl  71.)] ;  the  pri- 
sons, which  were  often  yery  strong  and  resembled  donjons ; 
the  THBSAUBi  (aeraria),  in  wmch  subterranean  cellar-like  yaults 
seem  eyen  in  later  times  to  haye  been  the  principal  thing  [?]. 

6  Tbo  numerous  groups  of  Thesauri,  which  stood  on  platforms 
{x^fi^tg)  in  the  temples  of  Delphi  and  Olympia^  were  also  pro- 
bably for  the  most  part  circular  structurea 

2.  Thus  for  example  there  stood  at  Athens,  according  to  Pans,  i,  S,  4. 
seyeral  temples,  a  gymnasium  and  Polytion's  house  in  a  stoa,  that  is  to 
say  in  a  square  enclosed  by  it.  Of  the  same  description  was  the  portico 
of  Metellus,  §.  180.  R.  2.  190.  R.  1,  L  The  portico  of  Thoricus  (§.  109.  R. 
8.)  shows  no  trace  of  walls,  and  was  therefore  perhaps  a  mere  structure 
of  columns ;  so  also  for  the  most  part  the  portico  of  Diocletian  at  Palmyn^ 
Cassas  L  pL  93  sqq. — Oomp.  Hirt.  Qesch.  iii.  s.  265. 

8.  The  Corcyroan  HaU  at  Elis  contained  a  wall  between  two  rows  ol 
columns,  Pans,  yi,  24, 4.  A  Cbtptopobticus  had  walls  with  windows  on 
both  sides,  and  probably  only  engaged  columns  between.  On  HAKonio 
porticoes  §.  149.  R.  2.  oomp.  §.  279.  R.  Forcellini  s.  y.  fnaniannim^  sohk 
ria,  Msniana,  ixieuri^iMy  Salmasins  Hist.  Aug.  1.  p.  676.  [Portico  of  the 
Agora  at  Aphrodisias,  Ion.  Ant.  liL  oh.  2^  pL  6  sqq.] 

4.  We  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  BiiSiuoiB  especially  firom  that  of 
Vitruvius  at  Fanum  (in  the  description  of  which  however  there  are  stil 
many  obscurities,}  that  at  Pompeii  (Mazois  iii.  pL  15.  sqq.    QeU,  Pomp. 
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Now  Ser.  ch.  8.),  the  one  at  Ocrioalum  and  those  of  the  Christians.  Ott 
the  vestibule,  whioh  was  called  Chaloipicvm,  and  was  therefore  derived 
from  Chalcis,  see  Hirt  iL  s.  266.  Sachse*s  Stadt  Rom.  iL  s.  7.  The  Pom- 
peian  Chalcidicom  however  formed  a  separate  peristyle  with  a  ciTpto- 
porticus  behind  it.  Becchi,  del  Calcidico  e  d«  Cripta  di  Eumachia.  N. 
1820.  Malalas  has  often  the  expression  »oyxv*  \olicim  voXvo^o/.  Ja- 
oobe  ad  Philostr.  Imag.  4,  23.] 

5.  The  Tholus  of  Athens  was  also  called  Skias  (Soidas  s.  v.  'SxiAs,  C. 
I.  p.  326.),  and  was  therefore  one  and  the  same  sort  of  building  with  the 
skias  of  Theodoras  at  Sparta,  §.  55.  B.,  only  that  the  latter  was  laige  enough  . 
to  contain  assemblies  of  the  people.  Was  the  tholus  qui  est  Delphis  (de 
eo  scripsit  Theodoras  Phocseus,  Yitruv.  viL  Prsef.)  the  buleuterion  of  that 
place  or  a  thesaurus  ?  Travellers  frequently  speak  of  a  circular  building 
there. — ^Welcker,  Bhein.  Mus.  ii,  3.  s.  469  ff.,  throws  doubt  on  the  idea 
brought  forward  §.  48.  regarding  the  ancient  thesauri;  but^  in  the  first 
place,  native  tradition  certainly  designates  distinctly  the  well  known 
buildings  as  the  treasuries  of  Minyas  and  Atreus  (the  latter  of  which  is 
even  yet  a  Korayetio^  cUtifictt,  as  Pausanias  calls  it),  and  secondly,  analogies 
are  too  much  wanting  in  Greece  to  explain  such  domes  contrary  to  trar- 
dition  to  be  sepulchres.  See  on  these  Dodwell,  Views  of  Oydop.  BemainSi 
pL  9. 10. 11. 13. 

6.  These  buildings  (on  the  position  of  which  see  Pans.  vL  19,  1.)  are 
called  by  Polemon  Athen.  xL  p.  479.  petol,  in  Eurip.  AndrouL  1096.  x^^ 
ytfAovra,  yi»'K»,  The  small  buildings  also  which  were  designed  to  sup« 
port  prize-tripods  were  called  jr»o/  (§.  108.  B.  4),  Plut.  Nic.  3^  Comp, 
also  §.  232.  B.  4. 

292.  Among  tlie  public  buildings  which  were  erected  for  1 
the  general  care  of  the  body,  the  Gymnasia  were  in  Greece, 
and  the  Thbbilb  in  Borne,  and  probably  even  in  the  Mace-* 
donian  East^  the  most  important  They  stand  in  dose  con- 
nexion with  one  another,  for,  as  in  Greece  the  warm  bath 
was  attached  to  athletic  exercises  as  a  remedy  for  exhaustioui 
BO  in  Borne  some  corporeal  exercise  was  connected  with  the 
use  of  the  batL  The  Greek  Gymkasia,  in  their  complete-  2 
ness,  contained  the  following  spaces  and  apartments:  A.  as 
parts  of  the  main  portion,  the  pals&stra:  1.  the  stadion;  2. 
the  ephebeion,  the  exercise-hall  for  the  youths;  3.  sphseris- 
terion,  for  ball-playing;  4.  apodyterion,  for  undressing;  5. 
elseothesion,  aleipterion,  for  anointing;  6.  konisterion,  for 
rubbing  with  dust;  7.  the  swimming-bath  (xoXv/i^ri^^a)  with 
other  bathing  accommodations;  8.  covered  promenades  (^u^ro/, 
in  Bome,  porticus  stadiatse,  stadia  tecta);  9.  open  promen- 
ades {'Tf^tb^ofiidti,  in  Bome,  hypsethrse,  ambulationes  Or  xysti). 
B.  as  surrounding  portions:  all  sorts  of  rooms  (oeci),  open  halls  3 
(exedras),  porticoes  (porticus,  also  cryptoporticus),  by  means 
of  which  tne  gymnasium  was  also  fitted  to  become  a  place  of 
intellectual  gymnastica  Now,  in  Thebmjb^  we  distinguish  in  1 
a  similar  way:  A.  The  main  edifice,  in  which  were,  1.  the  ephe- 
beum,  the  large  circular  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  whole;  2. 
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the  cold  bath  (balneum  frigidarium) ;  3.  the  tepid  (tepidar- 
ium);  4.  the  hot  (caldarium) ;  5.  the  sweating-room  often 
connected  therewith  (Laconicum  sea  sudatio  concamerata^  in 
which  were  the  clypeus  and  the  labrum,  and  the  hjpocaustum 
with  the  suspensura  beneath) ;  6.  the  anointing-room  (unctu- 
arium);  7.  sphaeristerium  or  coryceum;  8.  apodyterium;  9. 
elasothesium ;  10.  conisterium;  11.  the  swimming-bath  (pis- 
cina); 12.  xysti;  13.  all  sorts  of  apartments  for  attendants; 
14.  the  yestibulum  (all  these  chambers,  except  the  vestibulum, 
5  ephebeum  and  piscina,  are  usually  found  double).  K  sur- 
rounding and  enclosing  structures  such  as  otherwise  belong 
especially  to  museums  —  porticoes,  exedrae,  apartments  for 
learned  intercourse  (scholse)  and  libraries,  also  buildings  in 
the  form  of  theatres. 

2.  The  best  preserved  ruins  of  gymnasia  are  at  Ephesus  (the  most 
magnificent  in  Asia,  built  by  Adrian,  Philostr.  Yit.  Soph.  1.  Polemo), 
Alexandria  Troas  and  Hierapolis  (drawings  of  the  last  bj  Cockerell). 
For  carrying  out  into  detail  the  above  data  from  Yitruvius  see  Hlrt.  iii 
S.  233  ff.  Kruse  Theagenes  S.  131  ff.  [Plan  of  the  palaestra,  Leake  Tour 
in  Asia,  Appendix  Note  3.] 

4.  In  elder  Greece  and  Rome  the  baths,  /3«tx«jrf?«,  were  insignificant 
edifices  and  probably  in  general  private  undertakings.  (Public  Xoi/t^mm; 
however  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  RP.  Ath.  2, 10).  In  these  a  round 
and  vaulted  form  was  the  usual  one  at  Athens,  Athen.  xL  p.  601.  But 
this  form  always  continued  to  be  that  of  the  bath-halls ;  large  windows 
in  the  dome  admitted  the  light.  Comp.  Lucian's  Hippias  6.  Seneca  Ep.  86. 
Statins  Silv.  i,  6,  45.  Plin.  Ep.  ii,  17.  Soeton.  de  ill  gramm.  9. 11.  Comp. 
§.  104.  R.  3.    [Baths  at  Cnidos  Ion.  Ant.  iiL  ch.  1.  pi.  IS  sqq.] 

We  know  the  construction  of  baths  and  thermss  especially  from  the 
picture  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus  (Winckelm.  W.  ii.  Tfl  4.  Hirt,  Tf. 
24,  2.),  the  thermiB  of  Badenweiler  (§.  264.  R.  2.)  and  Pompeii  (M.  Borb. 
ii,  49  sqq.  Qell,  Pomp.  New  Ser.  i.  pi.  23  sqq.),  which  are  restricted  to 
the  necessary  parts,  and  Palladio*s  plans  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  which 
however  are  not  altogether  to  be  relied  on,  the  Nerono-Alexandrine,  those 
of  Titus  (or  Tngan  ?),  of  Caracalla,  Philip  (f),  Diocletian  and  Constantine, 
which  in  general  present  very  distinctly  the  lavacra  in  modum  provinci- 
arum  extructa  (Ammian).  Palladio,  Terme  de'  Rom.  dis.  con  giunte  di 
Ott.  Barotti  ScamozzL  Yic.  1783  fo.  [Yioence  1797. 4to.]  Ch.  Cameron,  The 
Baths  of  the  Romans.  L.  1772  fo.  comp.  §.  192.  R.  1.  193.  R.  6.  Becker 
Oallus  ii.  S.  19.  Kruse  Theagenes  S.  138.  distinguishes  the  coryceum  from 
the  sphflsristerium. — Allied  to  the  baths  were  the  vvKPHiSA,  halls  with 
high  cupolas  and  fountiuns  (Dissert.  Antioch.  i,  22.). 

6.  The  Alexandrine  museum  (§.  149.  R.  3)  was  a  large  peristyle  with 
library  and  other  rooms  behind,  and  having  a  large  dining-hall.  Strab.  xviL 
p.  793.  Aphthonius,  p.  106.  ed.  Walz.  Comp.  J.  Fr.  Oronov  and  Neoooras, 
Thes.  Ant.  QrsBC.  viii.  p.  2742  sqq.  On  the  exedrss  of  the  museums  com- 
bined with  stofl9,  Gothofred.  ad  Theod.  Cod.  xv,  1,  53.  But  artificial  sta- 
lactitic  grottoes  were  likewise  called  museums,  Plin.  xxxvi,  42.  Comp. 
Malalas,  p.  282.  ed.  Bonn.  [Largj  ruins  at  Sardes  point  at  public  gTanaries.] 
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293.  The  design  of  pbiyatb  houses  was  of  course  af  all 
times  dependent  on  the  various  wants  of  different  ranks  and 
trades,  as  well  as  the  particular  inclinations  of  the  owners, 
and  therefore  less  regulated  by  pervading  rules  than  the  public 
buildings;  however,  there  are  even  here  certain  easily  distin- 
guishaUe  leading  forms.  L  The  primitive  Greek  bouse  of  2 
the  amiktes  (§.  47),  to  which  may  have  corresponded  in  gen* 
eral,  even  in  later  times,  the  designs  of  houses  among  those 
tribes  of  Greece  who  more  faithfully  adhered  to  the  ancient 
customs.  II.  The  design  described  by  Vitruvius,  which  pro-  3 
bably  emanated  from  the  lonians,  and  which  was  perfected  in 
the  Alexandrine  times:  A.  the  front  porch  for  the  door-keeper 
(^veu§€7ovy,  B.  The  division  for  the  men  (avdeovrng),  a  peri- 
style (with  the  Rhodian  stoa  towards  the  south),  surrounded 
by  apartments  of  all  kinds,  dining-rooms,  rooms  for  the  men's 
meals  (aybpuvtgY  exedras,  libraries,  cells  for  slaves,  stables.  CL  4 
Division  lOT  the  women  (ywouKuvT^ig),  also  in  connexion  with 
the  front  porch,  with  a  small  prostyle  to  itself  and  adjoining 
porch  (w^ogrAg  or  w'a^atfrct;),  rooms  of  all  sorts,  bed-chambers 
(the  ^dXafiog  and  &fipt^dXafiog)y  cells  and  so  fortL  D.  Cham- 
bers for  guests  (^tvmeg^  hospitalia),  as  separate  dwellings;  in- 
termediate courts  (/itffauXoi)  separated  them  from  the  main 
building.  III.  The  Roman  house,  a  combination  of  the  later  5 
Greek  with  the  primitive  Italian  (§.  168.  R  5),  which  always 
continued  to  be  pretty  generally  retained  in  the  habitations 
of  plain  citizens;  its  parts:  1.  Vestibulum;  2.  atrium  or  cavas- 
diuniy  either  Tuscan  (without  columns),  or  tetrastyle,  or 
Corinthian,  or  vaulted  (testudinatum) ;  8.  Side-rooms  of 
atrium  (alffi,  tablina^  fauces);  4.  the  peristyle;  5.  dining- 
rooms  (triclinia^  ccenationes,  sestivse,  hibernae) ;  6.  halls 
(oeci,  tetrastyli,  Corinthii,  ^gyptii,  Cyziceni);  7.  conversa- 
tion-saloons (exedrse) ;  8.  pinacothecss  and  bibliothecse ; 
9.  the  bath  with  the  palasstra;  10.  closets,  bed-chambers 
(conclavia^  cubicula^  dormitoria);  11.  store-rooms  and  work- 
rooms for  the  slaves  (celke  familias) ;  12.  the  upper  story 
called  coenacula;  13.  cellars  (hypogea  concamerata;  14.  gar- 
den buildings  (viridaria,  ambulationes).  To  the  character  of  6 
the  ancient  house  in  general  belongs  external  seclusion  (hence 
few  and  high  windows),  and  the  open  communication  of  the 
apartments  of  the  house  with  one  another,  as  they  were  built 
around  inner  courts  firom  which  they  were  immediately  acces- 
sible, often  lighted  merely  through  the  open  doors,  and  some- 
times separated  only  by  moveable  wooden  partitions  (hence 
the  tablinum)  or  curtains  (vela).  As  to  the  oountbt  houses,  7 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  they  are  divided  into  villw  ru9- 
tuxBy  really  designed  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  life  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  and  urbanws  which  transferred  the  luxurious   ' 
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constractiou  of  the  dty  into  rural  envuonment  (of  such  there 
are  not  wanting  minute  descriptions). 

1.  A  leading  circnmstanoe  in  the  explanation  of  these  stmctoTeB  is 
the  little  neoeedty  for  carrying  off  smoke ;  hence  the  want  of  chimnejs. 
«  On  the  means  of  compensation  comp.  Stieglitz  Arch.  L  b.  124.  Remaing 
of  ancient  chimneys,  Fea  in  Winckelm.  W.  iL  a  347.  Soch  were  most 
usual  in  QauL  Blaewhere  heating  by  means  of  pipes  in  the  wall  sod 
floor  was  a  favourite  method. 

5.  Oomp.  Dorians  iL  p.  871  sq.  At  Athens  an  iivXi)  before  the  house 
was  usual  even  in  later  times;  the  women  lived  mostly  in  the  upper 
story,  vxf^oy,  lin^s  (Lysias  Ap.  for  the  murder  of  Eratosth.  9.),  the 
maids  in  xv^oi  (Demosth.  agt.  Euerg.  p.  1156.).  Hence  the  ^ortyU  on 
the  stage,  Pollux  iv,  127,  Antigone  appears  on  the  balcony  over  the  Par- 
thenon in  the  Itartyiet,  The  data  of  Vitruvius  on  the  whole  are  evidently 
inapplicable  here.  Oomp.  Schneider,  Epim.  ad  Xen.  M.  S.  iii,  8.  ad 
Vitruv.  vi,  7. 

6.  These  data  of  Vitruvius  agree  on  the  whole  extremely  well  with 
the  more  stately  houses  in  Pompeii  (§.  190.  R.  4.)  and  in  the  Capitoline 
plan  of  Rome.  Maaois,  Essai  sur  les  habitations  des  anc.  Bomaina,  Ru- 
ines  de  Pomp6i,  P.  iL  p.  3  sqq.  [A  monument  erected  to  science;.  The 
most  accurate  and  complete  work  is  Descriz.  di  una  casa  Pompeiana  Nap. 
1837.  4to,  a  2ud  ed.  1840,  a  third  1843  by  Avellino,  who  says  that  thera 
is  nothing  for  which  he  admires  Winckelmann  more  than  his  accounts  of 
Pompeii,  as  he  anticipated  so  much  that  has  been  confirmed  by  later 
discoveries.  P.  Marquez  Belle  case  di  dttk  d.  ant.  Romani  seoondo  la 
dottrina  di  Yitr.  B.  1795.  8vo.  F.  Schiassi  Degli  edifizi  di  R.  ant.  Bo- 
logna 1817.  8vo.  0.  Q.  Zumpt  Ueber  die  bauliohe  Einrichtung  des 
B6m.  Wohnhauses.  B.  1844.  8vo.] 

7.  Pliny^s  description  of  his  Laurentinum  and  Tuscum,  Statins  Silv. 
i,  3.  are  main  sources ;  [Felibien  des  Avaux  Les  plans  et  les  descr.  de 
deux  maisons  de  camp,  de  Pline.  L.  1707.  8vo.]  among  the  modems,  Sea- 
mozzi,  Felibien,  Rob.  Oastell,  The  Villas  of  the  Ancients  illustrated.  L. 
1728  fo.  The  plans  of  Hadrian's  villa  by  Ligorio,  Peyre,  and  Piranesi 
are  in  the  main  imaginary. — ^As  to  urira  we  know  especially  the  great 
xetT»yMyio»  of  Platsoa  which  resembled  a  caravanserai,  Thupyd.  iii.  68. 

1  294.  In  SEFULOHBAX  STBUOTURBS  ono  of  two  objects  com* 
monly  predominated, — either  to  haye  a  chamber  for  deposit- 
ing the  body  or  the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  or  to  erect  to  him 

2  publicly  a  monument  of  commemoration  (comp.  §.  286).  The 
former  was  the  only  object  in  sepulchral  chambers  constructed 
subterraneously  or  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  if  a  frontispiece  in 
the  rocky  wall  did  not  even  here  announce  the  situation  of  a 

3  sepulchral  chamber  (§.  170,  2.  241,*  a  256.  R  3).  In  Greek 
districts,  as  the  colonies  of  Lower  Italy,  the  form  of  coffin-like 
chambers,  or  stone-receptaclee^  recalling  the  original  burying 

4  of  corpses,  prevailed.  Labyrinthine  chambers  and  galleries 
in  the  rocky  ground  were  also  irom  early  times  a  favourite 
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form  of  necropolis  (§.  50,  R  2).  The  other  object,  on  the  5 
contrary,  was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  monuments  which  are 
raised  above  the  ground,  although  these  also  must  still  have 
contained  a  chamber,  in  which  the  immediate  receptacle  of 
the  relics  of  the  dead  was  deposited.  A  vaulted  chamber, 
with  niches  for  the  different  urns,  if  the  monument  (as  colum- 
barium) was  intended  for  several,  satisfied  this  want  in  the 
simplest  manner;  to  this  corresponded  externally,  and  in  a 
natural  way,  the  form  of  a  round  towerlike  building,  which 
frequently  occurs  at  Rome  and  Pompeii  Other  forms  arose  6 
inasmuch  as  the  ancient  tumuli  (;^alA^ara,  %o\m<u  §.  50,  2)  had 
sometimes  circular  foundations  (§.  170,  2.  241,*  2),  and  were 
sometimes  of  a  quadrangular  form,  from  whence  resulted  a 
pyramid;  which  again  placed  on  a  cubic  basement  gave  the 
wide-spread  form  of  the  mausoleum  (§.  151.  R  1).  The  ter^  7 
race-form  of  the  tombs  of  Roman  emperors  (§.  190.  R 1.  191. 
R  1.  192.  R  1)  was  perhaps  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the 
analogy  of  the  rogua^  where  it  is  the  most  natural.  Other  8 
forms  were  produced  by  the  analogy  of  altars  on  which  liba- 
tions were  made  to  the  dead,  as  well  as  of  temples^  with 
which  sepulchral  monuments  were  so  much  the  more  closely 
connected  as  they  were  even  regarded  as  heroa. — Connected  9 
herewith  are  the  honobaby  hokumekts,  which  certainly  had 
no  reference  to  concealment  of  the  dead,  and  furnished  a 
place  for  honorary  statues,  sometimes  under  a  roof  supported 
by  columns  (such  as  the  Tetrakionia  §.158.  R  5),  sometimes 
in  niches  (such  as  the  monument  of  Philopappus  §.  192). 
Triumphal  arches  combine  in  an  ingenious  manner  the 
twofold  destination,  to  commemorate  a  victorious  return  from 
war,  and  to  elevate  curule  statues  high  above  the  ground. 

3.  In  Attka  stone  ooffins  are  often  found  hewn  out  of  the  rocks  and 
covered  with  a  stone  slab  (Leake,  Topogr.  p.  318) ;  similar  ones  also  on 
the  road  to  Delphi  Annali  d.  I.  vii.  p.  186.  On  the  Attic  tombs  {^xai) 
Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  26.  Tile  sarcophagus  (ics^cifcfos  vo^)  Stackelberg  Qraber 
Tf.  7,  an  earthen  sarcoph.  ibid.  8.  There  are  stone-coffins  found  in 
niches  in  the  rocks  near  Ephesus,  in  Melos  and  elsewhere.  [Numerous 
and  peculiar  in  character  are  the  tombs  at  Ghalcis,  which  are  hewn 
out  in  the  gentlj  acclivous  rocky  ground.  Sepulchral  chambers  in 
Melos  Ross  Hall.  A.  L.  Z.  1638.  No.  40.  Tombs  of  Thera  Idem  Annali 
d.  I.  ziiL  p.  13.]  At  Assos,  Thasos  and  other  places  there  are  many  large 
sarcophagi  standing  free  on  pedestals  [also  before  the  gate  of  Platsa 
along  the  road  to  Thebes].  0|i  the  tombs  of  Rhenea,  Bull  d.  Inst.  1830. 
p.  9.  Eunstbl.  1636.  N.  17.  In  Magna  Grecia  according  to  Jorio  (§.  257, 
R.  5)  tombs  composed  of  large  blocks  and  covered  with  small  stones 
or  earth  prevail  (see  the  frontispiece  to  Tischbein*s  Yasengemalden), 
and  along  with  these  are  found  tombs  hollowed  out  of  the  tufa,  or  even 
in  the  mere  earth.  The  tufa-sepulchres  especially  are  often  richly  orna- 
mented with  painting,  stucco-work  and  reliefs.  An  elegant  tomb  dis- 
covered at  Canosa  in  1826,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  43.    Lombardi,  Ann.  iv.  p.  285. 
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Comp.  Gerhaid,  Bull  1829.  p.  181.    Burial  of  the  dead,  Becker  Gallue  iL 
8.  271.  291. 

4.  The  grottoes  near  Gortyna  are  given  in  Lapie*B  nu^  of  Crete. 
Irregularly  planned  oataoombs  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Paris;  more 
systematio  at  Syracuse,  Wilkins  M.  Gr.  p.  60.  Hirt  ii,  s.  88.  ffimilar  to 
these  are  the  Alexandrine  (Minutoli,  AbhandL  verm.  Inhalts,  sw.  CycL 
i.  s.  1.)  and  the  GyrensDan  (Paoho,  pL  61.).  [E.  Braun  II  laberinto  di  Por- 
senna  oomparato  coi  sepolcri  di  Poggio-Gozella  nell*  agro  Glusino.  R. 
1840  fol] 

5.  [In  Lyda  four  kinds  of  sepulchral  architecture;  Fellows  Lycia,  p. 
104. 128.,  one  with  Gothic  arch  in  the  roof,  comp.  p.  112.  142. 186.  Asia 
Minor  (by  the  same),  p.  219,  231.  228 ;  others  imitate  the  timber  con- 
struction in  the  rock,  especially  at  Xanthos,  Telmessos  and  Pinara,  comp. 
Asia  Minor,  p.  228,  an  idea  which  betrays  itself  also  in  several  of  the 
facades  of  Phrygian  tombs.  Ko  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  so  rich  in  sepul- 
chres as  Lycia.  Tomb  at  Mylasa  with  an  open  chamber  above  the  grave- 
chamber,  resting  on  12  Corinthian  columns.  Fellows  Lycia,  p.  76.  Re- 
markable tumuli,  walled  within  at  Kertsch  (Panticapeon).  Dubois  Toy. 
in  Crim4e  iv.  Sect.  pi.  18.  Tombs  in  Phrygia  in  Steuart  Descr.  of  some 
anc.  men.  with  Inscriptions,  still  existing  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia  L.  1842. 
comp.  BulL  1843.  p.  64.  Tombs  on  the  north  peak  of  the  citadel  of 
Smyrna  (one  of  Tantalus,  according  to  the  false  supposition  that  this  was 
the  site  of  Sipylos),  Hamilton  Researches  in  Asia  Minor  L  p.  47  sqq. 
comp.  Prokesch  Wiener  Jahrb.  1834.  iv.  s.  66.  of  the  Anz.,  tombs  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  sometimes  with  column  fafades,  at  Gagliari  in  Sardinia,  see 
Bella  Marmora  Yoy.  de  la  Sardaigne.]  Comp.  the  Rom.  tombs  in  Bartoii 
(§.  210.  R.  4.),  H.  Moses'  Collection  of  ant.  vases,  pL  110 — 118  and  others. 
--{Uhden  in  Wolf  and  Buttman*s  Mus.  i.  s.  686  ff.  on  temples  to  the 
dead  with  gardens,  arbours,  choirs,  in  which  were  the  portrait  statues  in 
the  form  of  deities.  One  of  the  finest  sepuL  men.  is  that  at  Weyden  near 
Cologne,  Alterth.  Yerein  zu  Bonn  iii.  T£  6—8.  s.  134.] — ^The  Palmyrenian 
monuments  are  very  peculiar,— quadrangular  towers  with  balconies,  on 
which  the  occupiers  of  the  monument  are  represented  resting. 

6.  A  PYRAMIDAL  monumont  near  Argos  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  ii, 
26,  6.,  a  similar  one,  of  polygonal  stones  but  with  mortar,  with  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  river  Pontinus  near  Argos.  Leake,  Morea 
ii.  p.  339.  With  the  mausoleum  is  to  be  compared  the  monument  of 
Oonstantina,  in  which  a  pyramid  rises  over  the  entablature  of  a  oircolar 
building  surrounded  with  columns,  §.  266.  R.  4.    [Comp.  §.  48.  B.  3.] 

7.  HephaBStion*s  pyre  (§.  161.  R.  2)  was  perhaps  itself  an  imitation 
of  older  Babylonian  pyres,  such  as  that  of  Sardanapalus.  [See  Gerhard 
Arch&oL  Zeit.  1848.  s.  73  ]  The  pjrre  on  the  Tarsian  coins,  on  which 
Hercules-Sandon  is  burnt  (§.  238.  R.  4.),  has  the  form  of  a  pyramid  on  a 
cubic  substruction. 

8.  BafMtilfif  T»^,  Paus. ;  fiu/Mi  on  tombs,  Welcker,  SylL  Bpigr.  p. 
46.  To  this  class  bdong  the  Pompeian  sepulchral  monuments,  which 
consist  of  a  low  pillar  with  a  capping  and  Ionic  cushion  ornaments.  The 
Sicyonian  tombs  were  in  the  form  of  temples  according  to  Paus.  ii,  7,  3. 
oomp.  Leake,  Morea  iiL  p.  368.    Restoration  of  an  aetos  of  this  kind 
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found  at  Epidauros.  Stackelb.  Gr&ber  Tf.  4,  SepoL  mon.  of  Asia  Minor 
C.  I.  n.  2824  o  vXarat  (hTpobathrum),  thereon  a  ficpvifUiop  =  fittfUg^ 
therein  n^s  and  tloiar»t,  oolumbaria,  tiZn^fos  between  the  flttfUf  and 
Barcophagus,  with  the  figore.  The  vases,  especially  those  of  Lucania  and 
Apulia,  also  the  olay-lamps  (Passeri  iii,  44.)  give  numerous  representar 
lions  of  tomb-templee.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  engaged  columns^ 
temple-pediments  and  antefiza  on  tombs  and  cippL  See  the  examples 
in  Hirt,  Tf.  40,  5.  6.  8.  9.  and  the  Mjlasenian  monument  n.  24.  Antefiza 
§.  284.  R.  2. 

9.  One  of  these  destinations  of  the  triumplial  arch  is  described  by 
Pliny  zzziv,  12 :  oolumnarum  ratio  erat  attoUi  supra  ceteros  mortales, 
quod  et  arcus  significent,  novitio  invento  (however  fomices  and  signa 
aurata  upon  them  occur  in  Liv.  xzziii,  27.  as  early  as  the  year  556  of 
the  dty).  L.  Rossini  Oli  archi  trion£di  onorarii  e  funebri  degli  ant. 
Bom.  sparsi  per  tutta  Tltalia  R.  foL  max.  BulL  1837.  p.  30.  Similar  to 
the  triumphal  arch  were  the  Tetrapyla  at  Antioch  (§.  149.  R.  4),  GsBsa* 
rea.  Palmyra,  Constantinople,  wherewith  especially  the  crossings  of  colon- 
nade-streets were  arched  over.  In  a  gymnasium  at  Aphrodisias  xet/xo. 
7<tBoi  vst^ourrettti  juU  to  x«r  ttvTQ»  tfkufAtt  /*STel  rijs  'y7<v(p^f  ctvraf  k»1 
Kiopii  ford  rap  fiafcoaTCSi^Zp  (stylobates)  xetl  Kt^a'hup.   C.  I.  n.  2782. 

295.  From  these  single  edifices  we  now  extend  our  view  1 
to  such  structures  as  contained  several  buildings  destined  for 
different  purposes,  but  yet  conceived  as  a  whole  and  calcu- 
lated for  one  architectonic  effect  To  this  class  belong  the  2 
8AHCTUABIES  Q^^)  of  the  Greeks  which,  with  their  high-altars^ 
temples  and  heroa,  prytanea,  theatres,  stadia  and  hippodromes, 
sacred  groves,  fountains  and  grottoes,  are  to  be  conceived  as 
a  manifold  assemblage  of  edifices,  sometimes  calculated  to 
produce  a  solemn,  and  sometimes  an  agreeable  effect  (comp.  §. 
252.  K  3).  Further,  the  mabket-places  {Ayo^ai,  fora),  whose  3 
regular  design  emanated  from  Ionia  (§.  Ill,  2),  and  was  after- 
wards very  much  perfected  at  Rome: — squares  surroimded 
with  open  colonnades,  and,  behind  these,  temples,  basilicas, 
curias,  triumphal  arches  and  other  honorary  monuments,  also 
booths  and  shops;  it  was  intended  that  in  these  above  all  the 
spirit  of  political  life  should  prevail,  and  recollections  of 
a  patriotic  nature  be  kept  alive;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
other  markets  (fora  olitoria  and  macella)  were  destined  to 
provide  for  the  nourishment  and  necessities  of  lifa  Lastly,  4 
the  most  extensive  problem — ^the  laying  out  of  entire  oities — 
which  since  the  time  of  Hippodamus  (§.  Ill,  1.)  was  often 
assigned  in  Greece  to  distinguished  architecta  Even  the 
earliest  founders  of  cities  and  colonies  in  Greece  were  com- 
mended for  choosing  the  site  of  the  city  with  reference  to 
pleasing  view,  and  in  reality  many  Greek  cities  present^ 
especially  firom  the  theatres,  prospects  of  enchanting  beauty; 
nor  were  the  later  architects  so  carried  away  by  the  striving 
ftfter  regularity,  as  not  on  all  occasions  to  observe  and  adopt 
with  nice  perception  the  advantages  of  a  picturesque  situa- 
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tion.  The  theatre-form  in  especial  was  a  favourite  mode  of 
construction,  which  in  the  rock-encircled  Delphi  must  have 
produced  .an  awfully  sublime  impression^  and  a  gayer  and 
more  brilliant  effect  in  maritime  towns  such  as  Rhodes  and 
Halicamassua  These  cities  in  particular,  with  their  large 
public  edifices  and  well  distributed  colossi,  must  have  even  in 
the  distance  appeared  to  the  traveller  as  splendidly  decorated 
theatres. 

3.  The  design  of  a  fotum  is  rendered  quite  dear  particalariy  by  the 
Qabinian  disoovered  in  1792  (Visoonti,  Mon.  Qab.  tv.  1.),  aad  that  of 
Pompeii  (see  the  splendid  restoration  in  Qell,  Pomp.  pL  48.  51). — ^A.  cov- 
ered forum  §.  191.  B.  1. 

4.  On  the  fine  situation  of  Greek  towns,  Strabo  v.  p.  235.  Assoe  in 
Asia  Minor  is  a  striking  example,  Ohoiseol  Gouffier  Toy.  Pitt.  iL  pi.  10. 
Together  with  this  a  skilful  use  of,  and  defence  from,  wind  and  sun  was 
from  early  times  a  grand  aim  with  founders  of  oities.  Arist.  Polit.  vii,  10. 
Vitruv.  i,  4,  6.  Of  all  the  Grecian  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Athens, 
perhaps  SyracuBe  is  the  one  of  which  we  possess  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  as  regards  its  plan ;  here  also  the  more  modem  portions  were 
more  regular  than  the  ancient.  Plan  in  Levesque,  Q511er,  Letromie.  The 
improvements  at  Ephesus  by  Pamianus,  Philostr.  v.  Soph,  ii,  23. 

1  296.  As  architecture  does  not  reject  any  phase  of  human 
life  as  unsusceptible  of  artistic  forms,  any  more  than  it  is 
capable  of  providing  itself  with  forms  elsewhere  than  from 
the  wants  of  life,  the  mention  of  land  and  water  buildings 
must  not  be  here  omitted,  by  means  of  which  the  people  put 
their  place  of  habitation  in  a  firm  and  secure  manner  in  con- 
nexion with  others,  procured  for  themselves  the  necessary 
wants  of  life  from  a  distance,  and  on  the  other  hand  conveyed 

2  away  what  was  unprofitable.  We  here  refer  in  the  first  place 
to  the  BOADS,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  Romans  were 
so  distinguished  (§.  180.  R.  1),  on  account  of  which  rocks  were 
quarried  through,  and  wide  valleys  and  marshes  spanned  by 

3  long  arches;  then  to  the  vast  bridges,  canals,  outlets  of 

4  lakes  and  cloagjb  of  the  same  people;  further,  to  the  entire 
magnificent  system  op  water-supply  for  Rome  which  Fronti- 
nus  not  without  reason  ranks  above  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
and  other  wonders  of  the  world,  and  to  which,  besides  canals, 
aqueducts  and  conduits,  belonged  reservoirs,  wells  and  foun- 
tains, which,  ornamented  with  columns,  basins  and  statues, 
were  very  numerous  in  Rome  from  the  time  of  Agrippa. 

5  Although  indeed  the  lofty  arcades  of  the  aqueducts  might 
sometimes  be  spared  by  means  of  cheaper  contrivances,  their 
architectonic  feeling  however,  besides  other  considerations, 
determined  the  ancients  to  prefer  to  such  unostentatious  sub- 
stitutes, those  gigantic  rows  of  arches  which  hasten  from  the 
mountains  over  valley  and  plain  to  the  well-peopled  city. 
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and  alroady  announce  it  from  afar.  In  like  manner,  too,  the  6 
HABBOUBS  of  the  andents,  although  smaller  than  ours,  never- 
theless presented  with  their  moles,  pharoses,  outer  bays  and 
inner  basins,  arsenals,  wharfs  and  docks,  together  with  enclos- 
ing Quays  and  colonnades,  temples  and  statues,  a  far  more 
complete  and  significant  general  effect;  and  even  here  archi- 
tectonic feeling  was  intimately  combined  with  fulfilment  of 
the  external  object  Ships  also,  the  round  and  unwieldy  one  7 
of  the  merchant  as  well  as  the  Ijght  and  menacing  one  of  the 
fleet,  the  latter  of  which  might  rather  be  compared  to  an  adroit 
warrior  than  a  floating  bulwark,  presented  a  significant  aspect 
and  peculiar  physiognomy;  and  in  the  Alexandrine  period 
these  as  well  as  chariots  (§.  150.  152)  were  magnificent  struc- 
tures of  colossal  dimensions.  Only  where  mechanics  takes 
possession  of  a  building  so  entirely  that  its  complicated  fitness 
does  not  exhibit  itself  in  a  connected  view,  architecture  as  an 
art  yields  to  a  mere  calculating  activity  of  the  intellect  not 
wanned  and  animated  by  any  feeling. 

8.  The  Boman  streets  were  partly  silice  stratsD  (the  Appian  way 
best),  Bometimes  g^area;  the  footpath  alongside  lapide,  with  softer 
stones:  mile-stones  (oomp.  §.  67)  on  all  the  high  roads.  Bergier,  Hist, 
des  grands  «i»<m>in«  de  Temp.  Bomain  (Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  x.).  Hirt  ii  s. 
198.  iii  8.  407.  In  Qreece  particular  oare  was  bestowed  on  roads  for 
iestal  processions, — at  the  Didymseon,  at  Mylasa.  On  the  oxv^d  o^o;  ii| 
Gyrene,  B<Sokh.  ad  Find.  P.  v.  p.  191. 

4.  A  map  of  the  Roman  aqueducts  in  Piranesi,  Antich.  Rom.  tv.  38. 
Pabretti  in  the  Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  iv.  p.  1677.  The  splendid  monolith  vases 
of  porphyry,  granite,  marble,  having  even  20 — 30  feet  in  diameter,  which 
adorn  the  museums,  are  mostly  to  be  regarded  as  basins  of  fountains. 
Hirt.  iii  s.  401.  The  most  celebrated  fountains  (x^y«/,  comp.  Leake, 
Morea  ii  p.  373.)  of  Greece,  §.  61.  R.  1.  comp.  99.  R.  3, 13.  Cisterns  of 
Bjiantiam,  §.  193.  R.  6. 

6L  A  nuun  constituent  of  the  ancient  harbours  were  the  arcades  on 
the  moles,  which  had  for  their  object  the  cleansing  of  the  inside  by 
pouring  in  a  stream  of  water.  They  are  found  in  mural  paintings  (Pitt, 
di  Bred,  ii,  65.  Gell,  Pomp.  New  S.  pi.  57.)  and  in  ruins.  Giuliano  di 
Fazio  Intomo  il  miglior  sistema  di  costruzione  del  porti,  Nap.  1628  and 
enlarged  Obss.  sur  les  proc^d^s  architect,  des  anoiens  dans  la.constr.  dea 
ports  1832  (the  harbours  with  arcades  in  order  that  the  courants  lito- 
ranx  might  pass  through).  Bullett.  1833.  p.  28.  On  the  harbour  at 
Oenchies,  above  §.  252.  R.  3.  That  of  Carthage  also  was  enclosed  with 
Ionic  eohunns,  b^dnd  which  were  the  m#(oi«oi.  Appian  viii,  96.  Pharos 
§.  149.  KZ.  190.  R.  2.— Ships,  see  below  StiegUts  BeitrSge,  s.  205. 
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IL    FURNITURE  AND  VESSELa 

1  297.  However  much  the  moveable  house-furniture  might 
be  distinguished  from  the  buildings,  by  the  relation  to  the 
soil,  it  was  not  the  less  related  to  these  as  regards  the  union  of 
utility  and  beauty,  which  the  Oreek  taste  always  knew  how  to 
attain  equally  and  in  the  shortest  way,  and  also  in  respect  of 
the  geometric  forms  which  it  employed  therein  as  the  leading 

2  forma  However,  furniture  and  vessels,  precisely  because  they 
are  moveable  objects,  admit  in  their  supports,  feet^  handles 
and  decorative  portions,  not  merely  of  the  forms  of  v^etable, 
but  also  of  animal,  life  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
rigidity  of  architecture  will  bear;  as  we  see  for  example  on 

3  THRONES  and  other  kinds  of  seats.  These  kinds  of  furniture, 
which  have  been  oilten  mentioned  already  (§.  56.  R  2.  85.  K 
2.  115.  R  1.  239.  R  5),  as  well  as  the  coffers  (;^i}Xo;,  xipaxsc, 
§.  56.  57),  chests  and  casq^uets  {xt^otroi  xtfitar/a),  tables  and  din- 
ing sofas  of  the  ancients,  in  like  manner  made  of  wood,  are  in 
general  known  to  us  but  Inediately,  on  accounif  of  the  perish- 
ableness  of  their  material;  however,  there  are  also  thrones  of 
marble,  which  are  decorated  with  great  taste,  (compi  §.  358L 
towards  the  end). 

1.  Comp.  Winck.  W.  ii.  s.  93.  Weinbrenner  is  therefore  right  in 
ascribing  (Architect.  Lehrbuch  Th.  iiL  s.  29.)  the  ancient  forms  of  vessels 
to  the  exercise  of  architectural  taste. 

3.  The  M/3«rroi  are  often  distinctly  to  be  seen  as  receptacles  for  clothes 
(Pollux  X.  137.)  on  vase-paintings,  Millingen,  Uned.  Mon.  35.  V,  de 
Oogh.  30.  Div.  coU.  18.  But  similar  chests  also  occur  filled  with  oil- 
flasks,  Div.  coll.  17.  68.  as  well  as  at  sacrifices,  51.  We  often  see  on  vases 
verj  elegant  sacrificial  tables,  r^«xc^«/  (Poljb.  iv,  35,  Osann^  SylL  i,  74. 
0. 1,  p.  751),  for  example  Millingen  Div.  coll.  58.  T^iirt^eu  for  the  prizes 
at  the  games  (a  chryselephantine  one  at  Oljmpia,  Q.  de  Quincy,  p.  360) 
are  often  to  be  met  with  on  coins.  Tables  of  bronze  likewise  were  nu- 
merous ;  the  tables  of  Rhenea  (Athen.  xi,  486  e.)  are  connected  with  the 
triclinia  aerata  of  Delos  (Plin.  xxxiv,  4.  xxxiii,  51)  and  the  banquetings 
of  the  gluttonous  Belians  (Athen.  ix,  172). 


1  298.  Ves^ls  fob  fluids  are  more  accurately  known,  and 
more  important  for  the  knowledge  of  ancient  art  Wood  only 
occurs  as  a  material  for  country  use;  the  most  common  were 
burnt  earth  and  metal  (Corinthian  brass,  enchased  silver), 
which  ofben,  according  to  the  measure  of  wealth,  took  the  place 

2  of  one  another  alternately  in  the  same  vessel.  The  forms  are 
conditioned  by  the  particular  object  of  the  vessel;  we  distin- 
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gnish  the  following  leading  destinations:  1.  Vessels  which 
were  to  receive  considerable  quantities  for  a  short  time,  to  be 
taken  out  of  it  in  small  quantities,  and  arranged  to  stand  fast 
in  the  central  point  of  a  banquet;  whence  resulted  the  high, 
capacious  form,  expanding  upwards,  of  the  mixing- vase,  x^arri^. 
2.  ^mall  vessels  for  drawing  out  of  the  crater  and  pouring 
into  the  cup,  consisting  of  small  goblets  with  long  handles, 
ladles,  called  oL^vtrn^og^  a^uratva^  aputfrj)^,  xuaSo;,  similar  to  the 
primitive  Italic  simpulum,  also  trulla.  3.  Small  cans  for  pour- 
ing from  with  slender  neck,  broad  ear,  pointed  mouth,  cr^o^ou;, 
'r^ox^rrig.  4.  Vessels  without  handles,  sometimes  longish, 
sometimes  round,  but  always  with  slender  neck,  in  order  to 
let  oil  or  other  such  fluid  drop,  X^xu^og,  oX-tjj,  aXa^atfr^ov,  am- 
pulla, guttus.  5.  Flat  shield-like  goblets,  especially  for  mak- 
ing libations  directly  from,  ^/aXjj,  (a^/u^/f,  ;cf utf/c),  patera  (to 
be  distinguished  from  the  platter,  patina,  patella),  yavXog  evi- 
dently round  and  flat;  capisy  capedo,  probably  a  patella  with 
an  ansa^  cf  Fest  v.  patella. 

1.  Thericles  (§.  112.  K  1.)  also  turned  cups  of  tarpentine-wood, 
Athen.  ix,  470.  Plin.  xvi,  76.  Theocr.  i,  27.  deflcribes  a  carved  cup  (luv 
«t//3/0F),  with  two  handles,  surrounded  at  the  rim  with  a  wreath  of  ivy 
and  helichxysos,  beneath  with  acanthos,  between  which  were  reliefs  of 
elegant  composition  (comp.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  ii.  p.  88). — ^In  early  times  the 
craters  of  Colias  earth  were  esteemed  (§.  63.),  afterwards  only  silver  ones 
set  with  precious  stones,  Athen.  v,  199.  xi,  482.  What  Athenaeus  de- 
scribes are  in  general  silver  and  gold  vessels.  Vasa  operis  antiqui  found 
at  T^ea  Sueton.  Yespas.  7.    [Silver  vessels  §.  311.  R.  5.] 

2.  No.  1.  Argolic  craters,  Herodotus  iv^  152,  Lesbian,  iv,  61,  Laconian 
and  Corinthian,  Athen.  v,  199.  On  three  feet,  Athen.  ii,  37.,  on  sup- 
porting giants.  Her.  iv,  162.,  on  hjpocreteridia,  §.  61.  0. 1,  p.  20.  With 
handles  on  both  sides  (x»/3«i  dfc^urrofcot)  SophocL  (Ed.  GoL  473.  The  han- 
dles are  generally  placed  on  the  lower  rim  of  the  belly  above  the  foot, 
lather  for  pushing  than  carrying.  Numberless  craters  on  reliefs.  Very 
fine  ones  of  marble  in  BouilL  iii,  77.  78.  80.  Moses,  Vases,  pi.  36.  40.  41. 
Particularly  celebrated  are  the  two  from  Hadrian^s  villa,  in  Warwick 
castle  (Moses,  pL  37)  and  in  Wobum  abbey  (Wob.  Marbles).  Sopra  il 
vaso  app.  Cratere,  Diss,  dal  Oonte  Floridi,  p.  565. 

2.  Athen.  z,  423.  SchoL  Arist.  Yesp.  887.  Festus  s.  v.  simp.  Ac- 
cording to  Yarro  L.  L.  v.  §.  124.  the  simpulum  belongs  to  sacrifices,  and 
the  oyathus  to  banquets.  The  figure  of  the  simpulum  with  upright 
handles  is  to  be  seen  on  Roman  coins,  and  among  the  sacrificial  utensils 
of  the  firiese,  BouilL  iii,  83.  Causeus  de  insign.  pontif.  tb.  2.  (Thes. 
Antt.  Rom.  v).  Perhaps  the  vxa^top  also  belongs  to  this  class,  0. 1.  1570. 
Iv  Cic.  Yerr.  iv,  17.  The  trulla  was  sometimes  of  silver  with  reliefs. 
Orelli  Inscr.  3838. 

3.  Iris  pours  the  water  of  Styx  from  the  prochus  as  a  libation, 
Hesiod.  Th.  785.,  Antigone  the  x^*/  of  her  brother.  Soph.  Ant.  426.  The 
holding  the  prochus  up  high  (A^tup)  is  often  observed  in  those  who  pour 
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out;  for  a  libation.  See  the  relieft  §.  06.  No.  17. 18.  and  among  othcn  the 
Tase-paintings  MiUingen  Un.  Mon.  i,  34.  Gogh.  S3.  28.  We  often  see  pro- 
ckuB  and  phiaU  together.  It  is  often  met  with  among  painted  Tues,  for 
example  Laborde  ii,  41.  The  tt^x'^c  ul  Heron  is  the  same  vessel,  Spirit, 
p.  163.  (Yet.  Mathem.  Paris.) ;  the  vro^tof  was  perhaps  similar,  p.  175. 
The  x^o^o^V  or  Mxi^tg  (Bekker,  Aneod.  p.  2d4.),  also  called  yutttu  (Yarro 
L.  L.  ▼.  §.  124.),  has  not  a  bUl,  but  a  pipe  or  nozzle  (eivxivxcg)  for  the 
month,  according  to  the  scholia  to  Clemens,  p.  122.  ed.  Kiotz. 

4.  Ampulla  espeoiallj  conveys  the  idea  of  a  very  mnch  bellied 
form,  see  AppoL  Flor.  ii,  9.  These  vessels  were  often  of  leather,  gener- 
ally of  clay  or  metal ;  the  dxi^acr^et  for  anointing  (on  the  form  of  which, 
Plin.  iz,  66.)  frequently  of  the  stone  which  is  named  from  them.  Some- 
times balsam  oil  is  still  found  in  vases  of  this  form  (balsamario,  unguen- 
tario,  lagrimale) ;  in  order  to  save  the  oil  the  internal  cavity  is  some- 
times very  short.  The  x^xi/do/  are  often  seen  on  vases,  united  with 
Btrigils  and  spunges  as  bath-utensils  (SvaT^A«»vd/oy). 

6,  Maorob.  v.  21.  Athen.  jd,  601.  also  on  the  o^^«Ao2  therein. 
They  are  very  frequent  among  vases,  for  example  Moses,  pL  68.  69.  (a 
fAta6fA(p»xoSf  according  to  Panof ka*s  explanation)  sqq.  The  patina  («-«- 
r»p$u)  were  plates  especially  for  fish ;  there  are  many  of  these  painted 
with  many  kinds  of  fish  among  the  Roller  vases.  Patella  is  merely  the 
diminutive  of  patina,  principally  the  flesh-plates  of  the  Lares.  Likewise 
patellfls  cum  sigillis  in  Gic.  Yerr.  iv,  21.  jc^^ai  with  owl,  Aristoph.  Av. 
367,  for  the  explanation  of  the  small  x^^**  of  Kola  and  Yold  [also  very 
numerous  in  Sicily]. 

299.  6.  The  yessels  immediately  destined  for  drinking  have 
the  greatest  variety  of  forms.  The  following  in  particular  are 
of  archasological  interest:  a.  xa^p^^^iov,  a  high  cup  contracted 
in  the  middle  with  handles  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  rim; 
b.  xdv^a^og^  a  large  wide  cup  with  a  lid  and  a  mouth  at  the 
side  for  drinking;  a  xw^wv,  a  cup  with  narrow  neck  and  an 
elevation  on  the  bottom;  d  <m6^o(,  a  large  round  Centaurian 
and  Heraclean  cup,  with  small  ears  or  handles;  e.  xvXj^,  a 
soblet  with  one  foot  and  short  handles  (£ra) ;  to  this  sort  be- 
longs the  Thericlean  cup;  f.  -vf/uxr^^,  a  cylindrical  vessel,  with 
a  columnar  foot  placed  on  an  orbicular  base;  g.  &^{f^aXK6g, 
purse-formed  cups  narrowing  upwards;  L  x^tuXti,  a  small 
cup,  a  pointed  glass;  similar  to  it  was  the  top-shaped  xXn/t^ 
voij;  L  i/itrofLo^y  probably  a  small  semi-oval  cup;  L  ^uHv^  rhy- 
tium,  a  horn-shaped  vessel,  not  intended  for  standing,  except 
when  there  was  a  particular  stand  for  it,  with  a  shutting 
aperture  in  the  lower  pointed  end,  through  which  the  vrine 
poured  in  at  the  top  flowed  out ;  of  very  various,  often  gro- 
tesque, forms;  L  x^ag,  the  real  drinking  horn.  Another  dass 
of  vessels  are:  7.  such  as  were  destined  for  drawing  in  quan- 
tity and  carrying  away  (even  on  the  head),  xaX4r>},  ud^Oy  xpu(f- 
ffo(,  urna,  large,  bellied,  narrow  above,  and  provided  with  a 
foot  and  two  handles  (d;«rcc).     8.  Similar  vessels  for  carrying 
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away,  and  at  ike  same  time  for  preserving,  with  nairow  neck 
that  could  be  closed,  xddogj  a/i^o^ivt^  amphora.  9.  In  general 
immoyeable  Tessels,  casks^  mostly  also  of  tslay,  ff/^o^,  dolium. 
10.  Basins  for  hand-washing,  XH^*'^^  p^gfow-rrov,  polubrum,  trul- 
hk,  trua  (Forcellini),  aquiminale.  Like  these  were  the  sprink- 
ling vases,  a4ro»airr>jf/ov,  ^sQi^iavrri^iov,  (the  sprinkling  brush  was 
also  so-called),  d^B^iov,  xvfi^aT^ov  praefericulum.  11.  Cauldrons 
for  cooking,  XsjSjj^,  pelvis,  ahenum,  of  course  only  elegantly 
wrought  wihien  not  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  favourite 
kind  of  lebes  in  both  cases,  especially  the  latter,  was  the  tripod 
{Kipng  r^i'nvg^  ifi,^rv^i^firr,g  or  dcrv^oc),  the  much-boasted  master- 
piece of  ancient  workers  in  metal 

No.  6.  a.  Athen.  xi,  471  e.  Macrob.  v,  21.  Dionysus  vinphtp  U  xa^ 
XHfiw  AtheiL  ▼,  196  0.  The  earchesion  is  often  to  be  seen  on  vase-paint- 
ings, MiUingen,  Gogh.  23.  26.  31.  44.  45.  51.  MilHn  i,  9.  90.  It  often 
appears  likewise  in  oonnezion  with  the  proehus,  MiUingen  Un.  Hon.  i, 
34.  The  form  on  reliefs  is  less  defined,  Zodga,  Bassir.  77.  BouilL  iii,  70. 
It  is  not  rare  among  vases,  Cogh.  32. 

b.  Athen.  p.  473.  Macr.  in  loco.  Schol.  to  Clem.  p.  121.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Centaurs,  \A  Athen^  of  Dionjsus,  according  to  Plin.  xxziii, 
53.    Macr.    Gmter,  Inscr.  p.  67,  2.    Conip.  §.  163.  R.  6.  and  Lenormant, 

Ann,  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  311. 

o.  Athen.  p.  483.  Plat.  Lje.  9.  Pollux  x,  66.  vi,  96.  97.  ^c.  In 
Athen.  a  satyr  holds  Kct^pa  f*6if utop  fafiurop,  xitd^p  ort^f/ctvxnp,  cf.  liebol 
ad  ArchiL  p.  142. 

d.  See  Athen.  p.  498  sq.,  especiallj  Stesichorus  tbidy  Macr.  y,  21. 
and  the  well-known  passages  of  the  Roman  poets.  On  the  Heraclean 
scyphos,  Athen.  469. ;  it  is  recognised  in  the  wide  vase,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion jr<x»  *H^«xXi}f,  Maisonneuve,  pi.  50,  and  in  the  reliefs,  ZoSga  67.  68. 
70.  72.  'iloffxv^ttt  are  two  semi-oval  cups  with  the  points  to  one  another. 
Athen.  p.  503. 

e.  On  the  Therid.  Eyliz,  Athen.  p.  470.  Schol.  Clem.  p.  121.  Lar- 
cher,  M6m.  de  TAc.  d.  I.  xliiL  p.  196.  The  name  Eylix  comprehends 
many  things  besides. 

£.  This  psykter  (see  the  schol.  to  Clem.  p.  122.)  has  its  name  from 
the  cooling  vase  which  is  also  pointed  out  in  vase-painting&  Letronne, 
Joum.  des  Sav.  1833.  p.  612. 

g.  Athen.  p.  783.  compares  the  aryballos  merely  on  account  of  the 
name  with  d^vm^cQi'    Was  it  vaso  a  otref 

h.  Athen.  p.  478.  The  cotyliskos  was  according  to  Athen.  employed 
especially  in  the  mysteries.    On  the  plemochoe,  p.  496,    Pollux  x,  74. 

i.  Athen.  p.  470. 

k.  'Vvrw  from  ^wrti,  Athen.  p.  497.  rhytium,  Martialis  ii,  35.  Tic 
aperture  was  called  k^vo^.  Hydraulic  pvrd  of  Ctesibius,  Athen.  ibid, 
aad  Heron,  p.  172.  203.  216.  The  rhyton  has  a  picturesque  appearance 
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when  it  is  drank  out  of.  In  the  hand  of  a  kind  of  Hebe,  Athen.  x.  p. 
425.,  of  satyrB,  menada  (Athen.  x,  445),  revellen,  alao  sacrificial  servants. 
See  Ant.  £ro.  L  14.  iii,  33.  GeU,  Pomp.  pL  30.  Used  as  a  cornucopia, 
Athen.  xi,  497.  Among  vases  it  occurs  with  very  different  animal-heads, 
bicchiere  a  testa  di  mulogrifo-cavallo-pantera.  Tischb.  ii,  3.  Millin.  i, 
32.  ii,  1.    Of  stone,  BouilL  iii,  76. 

L  Ki^mr»  especially  in  earlier  times,  but  later  also  at  Athens,  with 
stands  (xi^/rKiXif,  B5ckh,  Staatsh.  ii.  s.  320.  R.  Rochette,  Joum.  des 
Sav.  1830.  p.  472.),  often  in  the  hands  of  the  old  Dionysus,  laborde  ii, 
19.    On  lix»^»f  §.  433. 

I  pass  by  many  names  which  are  in  general  clear,  such  as  xos-m;,  xv/«- 
/S/oy,  y«vXof,  dpox^  XMynyoy,  d£i;/3«^oir,  acetabulum,  also  measure,  Panof  ka 
Recherches,  pL  6.  n.  8.  p.  20. ;  also  the  older  names  only  preserved  in 
poetry :  U^mf,  dbnurw,  xvxtXXoy  (dfc^tttvinXkop) ;  also  the  strictly  Roman 
ones:  niu,  eapuU^  which  were  superseded  in  Yarrows  time  by  Greek 
forms.  L.  L.  ix.  §.  21. 

7.  We  see  how  near  this  kind  of  vessels  is  allied  to  that  which 
fi^owsy  especially  in  the  Panathenaic  prixe-vases  (§.  62.  99.  K  3.  No.  h), 
which  are  mostly  called  Il»»mdii9m4»ol  dft^o^ie  (Athen.  v,  199.),  but  also 
ju»xs-<)ff  (Gallim.)  and  ^^e'**'  (Schol.  Pind.  N.  x,  64.).  The  Corinthian 
hydriaB  had  two  handles  at  the  top,  and  two  smaller  ones  in  the  middle  of 
the  belly,  Athen.  p.  488.  like  many  vases.  Langella.  [Erinna  Epigr.  2. 
^if^i/Aog  K^amg.  So  also  Hegesippus  Ep.  6.  Moschus  iv,  34.  spm  x^wocMf 
if  earitt  k^uv^w  Jtnwrnv  xiS«rrf^.  In  Attica  numerous  marble  k^uwwI  of 
the  kind  with  inscriptions  and  sometimes  also  figures.  Hesychius  x^unif, 
Xif»v5of,  hence  Letronne  in  the  Joum.  des  Sav.  1830.  p.  308.  takes  the 
two  to  be  one,  and  explains  it  as  vase  fun^rwe.  But  xiyxv^e;  is  not  a 
water  vessel,  like  x^uvvig,  according  to  poets  and  grammarians  quoted  by 
Letronne ;  the  Xiy»i;def  might  be  occasionally  called  K^vog,  but  the  um 
(xfwwoV)  never  X9»f/5of  as  the  latter  only  contained  perfumes.] 

8.  The  arophorsB  were  often  pointed  below,  and  could  then  only 
stand  in  holes,  like  those  of  Herculaneum  (Winck.  ii.  s.  70.)  and  those  of 
Leptis  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  some  of  which  still  bear  the  name  of  the  consaL 
There  are  also  amphorsB  of  this  description  with  stands  in  (^mino.  This 
was  the  case  also  with  the  ju^afnti  Xiat  on  the  coins  of  Chios.  Such  are 
carried  by  satyrs,  Terrac.  Brit.  M.  13.  Millin,  Yas.  i,  53.  The  stand  for 
them  was  the  incitega  {kyyv^nwn,  «iyyo94»D),  Festus  s.  v.  Athen.  v,  210  a 
So  <ix«/9«rr^«»]|.  Sculpture  on  the  lyyt/d^x*/.  Bekker  Anecd.  L  p. 
245,  29.  The  ifA^Jtvtts  (Cod.  Fior.)  of  Corinthian  vases  appear  to  be  the 
same,  Dig.  xxxii,  100.  The  Panathenaic  vases  on  the  other  hand  have 
bases ;  their  form  in  early  specimens  is  shorter  and  more  bellied,  after- 
wards more  slender  (as  on  the  later  coins  of  Athens). 

10.  See  Nonius,  p.  544.  Phialn  served  also  as  aporrhanteria.  0. 
1. 138. 1.  6.  142. 1.  5.  Festus :  Nassitema  est  genus  vasi  aquari  ansati 
et  patentis,  quale  est  quo  equi  perfundi  sclent ;  Plautus — Cato. 

11,  With  regard  to  the  tripod,  it  is  proved  that  the  destination  of 
receiving  minced  flesh  lies  at  the  foundation  (the  author's  diss.  De  Trip. 
Delph.),  even  by  the  use  of  it  for  rifAttv  v^iyia  at  the  o^kos  (Eurip.  '  I«r. 
1202,  by  which  4>ph.  (Bd.  Col.  1593  is  explained).    As  to  the  form,  see  the 
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dlBsertations  Amalth.  L  8. 120  ff.  ii.  8.  z.  iii.  b.  21  ff.  [Bdttiger  Arch&ol.  u. 
K.  I.  8. 164.  Paasow  S.  zziiL  (BOttiger)  ].  Brdndsied  Yoj.  i.  p.  115 
Bqq.  G5tt.  G.  A.  1826.  Ko.  178.  As  the  orbicular  form  of  the  hobnos  is 
provedy  and  the  so-called  oortina  has  now  been  recognised  as  the  ompha- 
los (§.  361.),  the  essentials  of  the  tripod-form  are  now  dear.  The  ring  in 
which  the  cauldron  hung  was  called  ort^Am,  the  cross-bars  of  the  feet 
/{«/3^/,  see  Euseb.  c.  Muoell.  L  p.  10.  d.  ed.  Ck>L  Tripods  from  Meta- 
pontoniy  Cab.  Pourtal^.  pi.  13.  in  Burand  firom  Void. 

300.  Among  yessels  for  other  uses>  the  sacrificial  utensils 
are  of  especial  importance  to  art,  particularly  the  following: 
1.  Little  baskets  of  wicker-work,  but  also  of  clay  or  metal, 
wherein  kniyes,  salted  cake  and  garlands  were  concealed, 
called  xavoDr,  canistrum.  2.  The  van  of  the  Cerealian  wor- 
ship, X/xvoy,  yannua  3.  Broad  dishes  with  numerous  small 
cupe  fastened  on  them  (xorvX/Vxo/),  and  full  of  different  kinds 
of  firuit^  xf^yo^  4.  Censers  (Su/^/ar^^/ov,  X/j3av«r^/;,  acerra>  turi- 
bulum,  and  pans  of  different  kinda 

No.  1.  As  the  Kuwwf  could  not  well  be  wanting  at  a  sacrifice  (iini^xrtu 
rd  juufA)y  it  is  recognised  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the  flat  little  baskets 
with  an  sorts  of  Sv^ifuirm  on  tueOy  for  instance  MUlin  i,  8.  9.  E2X/»ra 
K§t9W9,  Surip.  Her.  Fur.  921.  944.,  is  explained  by  the  vase-painting  i| 
61  a.,  eomp.  Annali  d.  L  a.  iz,  2.  p.  203  note. 

8.    A  liknon  for  instance  at  the  rural  sacrifice.    BouilL  iii,  68. 

3.  Aihen.  zi,  476.  478.  ^c.  Espedallj  in  the  Phrygian  worship; 
hence  m^vm;  a  sort  otffoUus^  in  the  epigr.  on  Alcman.  Perhaps  on  vase- 
paintings,  Laborde  i,  12.  Millin  i,  64.  In  the  collections  of  vases,  as  at 
Berlin,  such  cruets  are  not  rare. 

4.  AoeiTO,  for  instance  on  the  relief  Bouill.  iii,  61.,  among  the 
saorifieial  utensils  iii,  63.  Clarac  pi.  220.  252.  The  small  altars  of  in* 
cense  on  reUe&  and  vase-paintings  are  often  very  elegant. 

301.    The  rich  collections  of  earthen  vessels  which  are  1 
found,  of  the  most  Tarious  and  elegant  forms,  in  Greek  tombs, 
must  perhaps  be  more  immediately  regarded  as  vessels  be- 
lonfinff  to  the  worship  of  the  dead,  which  were  placed  alonff 
with  them  as  symbols  or  pledges  of  continued  ablutions  and 
anointings  of  the  tomb-«tone,  as  well  as  of  annual  sprinklings 
and  libations  upon  the  grave;  in  authors  there  is  only  men-  2 
tion  made  of  the  hydria  or  urn  as  a  receptacle  for  the  ashes, 
and  of  the  lekythos,  which  was  specially  painted  for  this  pur- 
pose.   But  at  the  same  time,  vessels  which  commemorated  3 
important  passages  in  life  (victories  at  games,  distinction  in 
the  gymnaisiai  participation  in  the  Bacchian  thiasos,  reception 
of  t£e  manly  himation,  marriages,  journeys),  and  were  given 
as  presents  on  such  occasions  (otherwise  the  frequently  occur- 
ring xaXh^^  0  va7g  xaKhi^  x^Xi  ^at,  xaXhg  tf^  xaK^  doxf/*^,  and  the 

like^  cannot  well  be  explained),  might  very  probably  be  also 
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deposited  in  the  grave;  as  it  is  undeniable  that  such  v^^seb 
Tvere  also  used  in  life,  and  were  put  up  as  ornaments  of  rooms. 
4  — Whilst,  in  the  case  of  hydriae,  the  usage  of  concealing  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  was  merely  an  after  application,  the  sar- 
cophagus (ifo^is,  ^37x11,  \d^¥a^,  ^fiXo;,  solium,  loculus)  was 
derived  from  the  custom  of  complete  interment, — practised 
even  in  early  Greece, — ^was  preserved  (diminished  in  Etruria 
to  cinerary  cistse,  §.  174,  3.)  through  all  ages,  and  became 
again,  in  later  Rome,  more  customary  along  with  interment 
(§.  206,  2).  Wrought  of  wood,  burnt  earth  or  stone  {Xj^h 
tf^a^xof  a/og,  sarcophagus),  it  sometimes  borrowed  the  decorative 
forms  from  the  house,  such  as  the  doors  and  handles,  but 
Sometimes  also  from  water-cisterns  or  press-vats,  for  instance 
the  lions'  heada 

.  1.  On  the  forms  of  vases  Dubois  MaiBom&eave,  Introdoction  k  Tetnde 
des  Yaaes  ant.  acoompagnie  d^une  collection  des  plus  belles  formes.  1817. 
13  livr.  Gargiulo,  Oollez.  deile  diverse  forme  de'  vasi  Italo-GrecL  K. 
1823.  The  first  plates  in  Tiaehbein  and  Millin,  Millingen,  Div.  pL  A.  K 
C.  Cogh.  32  sqq.  Inghirami  M<»i.  £tr.  S.  v.  pi.  47 — 54.,  many  in  Hancar- 
viUe  and  Laburde.  Panofka*a  veiy  extended  Qieek  nomenclature  (Reck 
sur  les  v^rit.  noma  des  vases  Grecsw  P.  1830)  b  very  much  limited  by 
Letronne  (Joum.  des  Savans.  1833.  Ma>-Dec^.  Comp.  Gerhard,  Keapels 
Bildw.  S.  zzviii.  and  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii.  p.  221  sqq.  Berl.  KunstbL  1828. 
Dec.  [Gerhard  Berlins  Ant.  Bildw.  i.  S.  342.  and  Annali  viii.  p.  147 — 69., 
oomp.  Letronne  J.  des  Sav.  1837.  p.  683  cf.  751].  Claj  vessels  with 
sculptures  Stackelb.  Graber  Tf.  49 — 52.  [and  in  all  larger  collections  of 
vases.]  There  is  great  variety  and  elegance  in  the  forms  especially  of  the 
handles  (vasi  a  volute,  oolonnette  etc.).  The  diversity  in  the  forms  of 
vases,  which  are  often  very  strange,  cannot  be  exhausted  by  any  termi- 
nology. Among  them  even  crepitacula  occur,  B.  Rochette,  M.  I.  p.  197. 
The  size  of  the  vases,  in  the  Roller  collection  at  Berlin,  amounts  to  3 
feet  5  inches  in  height. — ^Yases  as  KTs^ia/^ara  on  the  Archemorus  vase. 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  perhaps  not  without  significance,  that 
the  WATsa-piTcuER  received  the  ashes  left  after  the  fire.  The  uma 
feralis  is  well  known,  in  like  manner  the  hydria,  kalpe,  krossos  are  to  be 
mat  witL  Plut.  Marcell.  30.  Orelli,  Inscr.  4546.  47.  Moschus  iv,  34.  In 
piaas  of  these,  also  amphorss  (even  in  the  Iliad  24,  76.),  footless  ones 
likewise  in  columbaria.  Comp.  Bdttiger,  Amalth.  iii.  s.  178  sqq.  Bui 
even  the  lebet  served  as  a  cinerary  jar,  Mach,  Choeph.  675.  Soph.  EL 
1393. — ^Mortuary  urns  in  relief  on  cippi,  Bouill.  iii.  84.  85.,  Stackelb. 
Gr&ber  Tf.  3,  1.,  on  earthen  lamps,  Passeri  iii,  46.,  in  vase-paintings, 
Milling.  Div.  14.  Cogh.  45.  Marble  vases  of  the  kind,  for  example  Moses, 
pi.  28  sq.  BouilL  iii.  78.  79.  80. ;  the  larger  ones  must  be  taken  for  rtua 
disoTTuif  trisoma. — On  the  painting  of  oil-flasks  for  the  dead,  AristopL 
Eocl.  996.  On  the  vessels  used  in  the  worship  of  the  dead,  see  among 
others  Virgil,  Mn,  iii,  66.  v,  77.  91. 

•  Very  Sutercsting  is  the  group  of  vases,  a  crater,  two  amphone,  and 
numerous  bowls  in  different  com|)firtments  under  a  table-leaf  in  the 
painting  in  the  grotto  d<»l  f  Qiiprciola  (§.  177.  R.  2.).    Of  a  kindred  nature 
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is  the  representation  on  the  lamps,  in  Bellori  1. 16.  and  especially  that  in 
Passeri  iii,  61.,  where  are  to  be  seen  a  repositorium  with  the  uma,  am- 
phorse,  aropuUie  and  gutti  around,  simpulum,  acerra,  secespitsB  and  a 
so-called  aspergillum,  also  an  augural  fowl  on  the  upper  compartment, 
sjoibols  of  the  suovetaurilia  beneath,  and  a  lectistemium  above.  [A  side- 
board, xvXtxiok,  of  terracotta,  from  Naples,  with  different  vessels  on  it, 
Stackelb.  Graber,  s.  42.] 

3.  Bottiger,  Ideen  zur  Arch&ol.  der  Mahlerei  s.  173 — 234.  His  Vasen- 
gem&lde,  three  parts  1797 — 1800,  at  different  passages.  A  vase-painting 
(Broochi*B  Bibliot.  ItaL  Milan,  xvii.  p.  228.)  presents  a  row  of  painted 
vases  in  a  marriage  room.  On  prize-vases,  Panofka  Yasi  di  preniio.  F. 
1S2G. ;  the  same  author  on  an  Eleusinian  vase,  Hall.  ALZ.  1833.  Intell. 
101.  [Considering  the  frequent  »etx6s  the  praise  of  integritj  is  a  rarity, 
V/MM^X^'  *«fr«  lUatof,  de  Witte  Vases  de  Mf.  M***  p.  60  s.  [Once 
also  KoKKtrroi,  HIHOKPITOS  KAAI2T02,  on  a  kylix  from  Vulci,  Bull 
1847.  p.  125].]  T^uftfAaTiKoit  U'trufAa,  in  Athen.  p.  466.  is  a  metal  cup 
with  inscriptions  inlaid,  with  gold  for  instance.  In  Plautus  Rud.  ii,  5, 
25.  uma  literata  ab  se  eantat  euja  $iL  'rcrv^ta  y^afcfAttriJutj  Becker's 
Gallus  i.  8.  143. — On  vase-painting  §.  321. 

4.  5.  Cedar  coffins,  Eur.  Troad.  1150.  Fictilia  solia,  Plin.  xzxv,  4& 
Stone  sarcophagi  in  Bouillon,  Piranesi,  Moses.  Com  p.  §.  294,  3.  Lions' 
heads  as  spouts  for  water  are  well  known ;  in  press- vats  (X}]>oi)  the  wine 
escaped  by  these.    Boissonade  Anecd.  i.  p.  425. 

Works  on  vessels  and  furniture :  Lor.  FiL  di  Rossi,  Racbolta  di  vasi 
diversi,  1713.  Q.  B.  Piranesi,  Yasi  candelabri,  cippi,  saroofagi,  tripodi, 
lucerne  ed  omamenti  ant.  1778.  2  vols.  fo.  H.  Moses,  Collection  of  ant. 
Tases,  altars,  paterse,  tripods,  candelabra,  sarcophagi  from  various  Mu- 
seums engr.  on  150  pi  L.  1814.  [mostly  from  the  Hope  collection.] 
Causeus,  Caylus,  Barbault  and  other  general  collections.  PCI.  vii,  34 

sqq. kJomp.  Laz.  Baifius,  De  vasculis,  Thes.  Ant.  Gr.  ix,  177.    I>e  la 

Chausse,  De  vasis  etc.  Thes.  Rom.  xii,  949.  Caylus,  M6m.  de  TAo.  des 
Inscr.  XXX.  p.  344.  Vermiglioli,  Del  vaselkme  degli  antiohi,  Lezioni  ii, 
831.,  [p.  Antonini  Manuale  di  vari  omamenti  componenti  la  serie  de*  vasi 
ant.  d  di  manno  che  di  bronzo  esistenti  in  Roma  e  fuori,  VoL  i,  1  vasi 
esistenti  nel  M.  Pio-Clem.  e  Chiaramonti.  R.  18^1  fo.  71  tv.} 


302.     Next  to  vases,  utensils  destined  for  lighting  were  1 
those  with  which  even  excellent  artists  were  most  occupied 
in  antiauitj;  partly  simple  lamps  (Xy;)^^/,  Xuj^wa),  which,  some-  2 
times  of  bronze,  mostly  of  terra-cotta,  constitute  an  important 
branch  of  ancient  monuments  of  art,  with  their  unpretending 
elegant  form  and  their  ingenious  ornaments;  partly  cakdkla- 
BRA  (Xux**^  ^^^j^^x^i),  which  were  made  sometimes  of  burnt  3 
earth,  very  elegantly  of  bronze  in  the  bloom  of  art,  in  later 
times  often  of  precious  metals  and  gems,  but  also  of  marblet, 
of  which  many  works,  almost  too  richly  and  fantastically 
ornamented,  have  been  preserved.     Mirrors  also,  which  were  4 
usually  nothing  more  than  round  hand-mirrors  with  handles, 
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were  fashioned  and  decorated  in  an  artistic  spirit,  before  the 
costliness  of  the  material  came  to  be  here  considered  as  the 
grand  object 

S.  The  lamps  have  a  hok  for  poaring  in,  i/a^tikie  in  Heron,  one  for 
the  wiek  (m^Mi)  and  a  sniaU  one  for  the  needle  hf  which  it  was  ruaed. 
Heron,  p.  187.,  among  other  works  of  art,  describee  a  lamp  which  raised 
the  wiok  itaelC.  Often  with  aeTeral  wioks,  lucenia  dimjrzofl^  trimyxoa 
Lamps  fomiah  of  themselyes  an  almost  complete  artistic  mTthoIogy,  and 
many  representations  which  refer  to  human  destin/  and  a  fdtore  state  of 
exietenoe.  Lioetus,  De  laoemis  ant.  reconditis  L  vL  1652.  Bartoli  and 
Be]lori*B  LucemsB  sepulcrales.  1691  (a  new  edition  recently  published  in 
Qermanj  by  Beger).  Luoenue  fictiles  M.  PasseriL  Pisaur.  1739. 3  yolfl. 
Mont&ucon,  Ant.  ezpU.  T.  y.  Ant.  di  Eroolano,  T.  viiL  Moees.  pL  78  eq. 
Dissertations  by  De  la  Ghausse  and  Fenrarius,  Thes.  Ant.  Bom.  T.  laL 
Becker's  Qallus  iL  B.  302.  [BOttiger's  Ainalthea  iii  a  168  £  and  KL  Schr. 
iii  a  307  fil] 

3.  Names  of  candelabra,  Athen.  zt,  699  sq.  Tarentine,  JBginetao, 
Tyrrhenian,  Plin.  zzziT,  6.  §.  173>  1.  2.  Candelahrarii  in  inscriptioiu. 
The  parts  of  the  candelabrum  are  the  foot,  fiawtgy  the  shaft,  mi«x«(,  and 
top,  KttXm^og.  Heron,  p.  222.  The  calathos  is  supported  by  an  Amor  ia 
two  bronze  candelabra  (ceriolaiia),  Gruter  Inscr.  p.  175, 4.  Many-branched 
ones  in  the  temple  of  the  Ismeman  Apollo,  afterwards  in  Cyme,  PHn. 
zxxiy,  8.,  in  the  prytaneum  at  Tarentum  (Athen.  700  d.),  oomp.  Gallim. 
Epigr.  59.  Magnificent  ones  of  marble,  PCL  iy,  1,  5.  yii,  37.  sqq.  BouilL 
liL  pL  72.  73.  (those  on  pL  74.  haye  sometimes  more  of  the  slender  and 
nmple  form  of  Greek  candelabra)  and  Clarac,  pL  142.  257. ;  bronse  and 
marble  ones  in  Moses,  pL  83 — ^93^,  comp.  §.  301.  A/So«oXXifrtt/  §.  161, 1. 
[Trapesophora,  Becker's  Gallus  ii.  s.  113.]  Marble  throne  seats,  the  Samo- 
thracian  with  yeiy  high  relief,  those  of  Themis  and  Nemesis  in  the  tem- 
ple at  Bhamnus,  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter,  of  Poseidon,  dse.  That  of 
BoSthus  the  Attic  Prytanis,  Stackelb.  Gr&ber  a  33  £  (vign.) 

4.  MiBBOBS  were  of  bronze,  §.  173,  3.,  silyer,  196,  2.,  gold,  Eurip. 
Troad.  1114.  x^^^'^  KAro^rr^it  Ko^ivdtwfyif,  JBlian  V.  H.  zii,  58.;  Neio 
had  them  of  emerald;  &yourite  gifts  for  temples  (Venereum  speculum, 
Gruter,  p.  5. 6.  Orelli  n.  1279.)  and  in  tombs.  On  mirror-  and  dressing- 
bozes  §.  173.  3.  Guattani  M.  I.  1787.  p.  aunr.  A  bronze  miiror  from 
Athens  Stackelb.  Gr&ber  Tf.  74. 


SECOND  MAIN  DIVISION 

THE   FORMATIVE   ABT. 

(fiCULFniKB  AND  rUKTOKQ.^ 

303.  We  unite  in  this  diviuon  those  arts  which,  indepen- 
dent of  external  wants  and  aims,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
bound  to  the  imitation  of  nature  (§.  24  sqq.),  represent  life  by 
means  of  the  forms  naturally  connected  therewith.  As  we 
must  necessarily,  in  our  consideration  of  the  subject,  reverse 
the  process  which  the  creation  of  works  of  art  must  itself  fol- 
low, we  begin  with  the  treatment  of  the  material,  by  means 
of  which  certain  forms  are  communicated  to,  and  impressed 
on  it  (the  doctrine  of  the  teohnigb  of  ancient  art) ;  then  pass 
on  to  those  forms  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  considered  apart 
from  the  subjects  (the  doctrine  of  abtistio  pobms)  ;  and  con- 
clude with  the  consideration  of  the  internal  contemplations 
and  intellectual  conceptions,  which  are  properly  speaking  what 
is  represented  in  art  (the  doctrine  of  subjects). 


FIRST   PART. 

OF  THE  TECHNICS  OF  ANGIEHT  ART. 

304  Technics  we  regard  as  twofold:  First,  the  process  by 
which  the  impression  of  a  form  is  presented  to  the  human 
eye,  by  a  certain  fashioning  of  the  material  furnished  to  the 
artist,  without  regard  to  the  properties  and  peculiarities  of 
the  material  by  means  of  which  this  is  effected:  this  we 
shall  call  optical  technica  Secondly,  the  process  by  which 
the  form  determined  by  optical  technics,  is  produced  in  a  par- 
ticular material,  with  reference  to  its  peculiarities,  by  adding  to 
or  taking  firom,  by  laying  upon  or  altering  the  surface:  this 
we  shall  here  call  mechanical  technics  In  conformity  with 
the  general  tenor  of  our  treatment  of  this  subject,  which  be- 
gins with  what  is  most  sensible  and  tangible,  the  latter  divi- 
sion is  prefixed  to  the  former. 
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I.   MECHANICAL  TECHNICS. 

A.  OF  THE  PLASTIC  ART  IN  ITS  MORE  EXTENDED  SENSE 

(§.  25,  1). 

1  I.   THE  PLASTIC  ART  STRICTLY  SO-OALLED  OR  MODELLING  IS 

SOFT  OR  SOFTENED  MASSBSL 

A.   WORKING  IV  CLAT  AND  OTHBB  MATERIALS. 

2  305.  From  the  hand  of  the  modeller  in  clay  (§.  63.),  who 
vas  originally  closely  allied  to  the  potter,  proceeded  not  merely 
handles  and  ornaments  of  vessels,  in  which  the  potter's  wheel 
could  not  he  used,  but  also  reliefs  (ru^o/)  and  whole  figures 

3  (§.  72.  171).  In  these,  working  freely  with  the  hand  was 
everywhere  older  than  the  application  of  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  contrivances,  and  the  plastic  genius  of  tbe 
Greeks  displayed  itself  already  in  all  its  splendour  in  numer- 

4  ous  terra-cotta  figures  and  reliefs.  Besides  clay,  there  was 
much  gypsum  (/u^j^o^,  platre)  and  stucco  used;  and  waxen 
images  were  frequent  especially  as  playthings;  to  all  such 
ruder  materials  a  higher  charm  was  lent  by  colouring,  and  the 
imitation  of  humble  natural  objects  was  carried  the  length  of 

5  illusion.  However,  this  species  of  art  was  more  important  as 
the  harbinger  of  others  (mater  statuarise,  sculpturae  etcselature 
according  to  Pliny),  inasmuch  as  through  it  the  other  branches 

G  of  art  received  models  and  forms.  Taking  casts  of  limbs 
also,  and  casting  statues  were  not  unknown  to  antiquity,  oomp. 

7  §.  129,  5.  In  large  figures  the  clay  was  spread  over  a  skele- 
t(m4ike  kernel  of  wood;  the  coarser  parts  were  wrought  with 
the  modelling  stick,  and  the  finer  with  the  finger  and  nail, 

8  The  burning  of  figures  as  well  as  of  vessels,  was  practised  with 
great  care;  a  feeble  degree  of  heat  sufficed  to  harden  the  ves« 
sels,  which  were  often  very  thin;  in  both  sorts  there  were 
also  unburnt  works  (cruda  opera  §.  71.  B^  2.  172.  R  2). 

1.  For  general  infomiation,  Winck.  W.  v.  92  sqq.  Meusel  N.  artist, 
JVIiscell  i.  37.  iii.  327.  iv.  47  L  Hirt,  Amalth.  i.  207.  ii.  1  sqq.  (^arao 
^lusee  de  Sculpture,  Partie  technique. — Fr.  di  Paolo  Arvolio,  SuUe  an- 
tiche  fatture  d'argilla  che  si  ritrovano  in  Sioilia.  Pal.  1829,  (see  Balk  d. 
lust.  1830.  p.  38  ) 

3.  The  Italian  fastigia  templorum  of  olay  mira,  Qf^latura  (Plin.  xzst, 
46.),  and  the  oar^t^KHf*  ro^vf*ar»  of  early  Corinthian  vases  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  381.)  were,  judging  from  these  appellations,  wrought  freely  with  the 
hand ;  but  the  terra-cottas  of  Roman  manufaotories,  as  well  as  the  relief- 
ornaments  of  the  red  Roman  and  Arretine  vases  (§.  171.  R.  2.)  were  doubt- 
less impressed  with  moulds.  Those  terra-<;otta8  are  limited  to  a  definite 
number  of  mythological  and  aral)esque-like  compositions.  Sec  Agincourt 
lU?cucil  de  fragui.  de  sculpture  ant.  en  terrc  cuite.  P.  1814.  and  T.  Combe 
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§.  263.  R.  2.  [Opere  di  plastioii  dells  ooUezione  del.  cav.  G.  P.  Gampana 
Dietrib.  1—12. 1842.  43.  A  third  voL  to  follow.  Panof  ka  Terracotten 
des  k.  Mas.  zu  Berlin  1842.  43.  64  tf.  [Two  goddesset  Stackelb,  Qr&ber 
Tf.  67.  Urlichs  Yeientine  Terracottas,  Jahrb.  der  RheixL  Alterthuxns* 
freande  Tiii.  Tf.  2.  The  fine  Burgon  collection  from  Athens  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.,  oolleotions  ai  Studi,  8.  Angelo,  Gargiulo  (Arch&ol.  Zeit.  1848.  s.  297) 
and  others  in  Naples,  several  in  Sicily,  those  at  Munich,  Carlsruhe,  <kc.] 
Cic  ad  Att.  i,  10.  wishes  for  such  t^  from  Athens  in  order  to  fix  them 
on  the  plaster  of  an  atrium.  Gerhard  Intorno  i  monum.  figulini  della 
Sicilia  in  the  Annali  d.  Inst.  vii.  p.  26 — ^53.  Large  statues  in  clay  are  rare. 
Minerva  from  Capua  at  Vienna.  [However  there  are  in  the  very  rich  col- 
lection of  terra-cottas  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  statues  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  larger  than  life,  said  to  be  from  a  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Pompeii, 
three  other  statues  the  size  of  life,  and  an  actor  somewhat  less,  a  good 
figure.  A  life-size  statue  of  Hermes  and  pieces  of  two  draped  statues  also 
the  natural  size  in  the  Mus.  Gregorianum  at  Rome.  Statues  of  deceased 
persons,  of  the  size  of , life,  lying  on  Etruscan  earthen  sarcophagi,  are  not 
rare ;  they  are  to  be  found  especially  in  the  Mus.  Gregorianum,  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.  and  in  Cav.  Campana*s  collection.] 

4.  Argilla,  marga,  creta,  see  M6m.  de  Tlnst.  Roy.  iii.  p.  26.  Rubrica 
§.  63.  x«jry«/3of,  stipa,  stipatores.  Lindemann  in  Festus  p.  684.  Works 
of  xuXof,  Plato  Therot.  p.  147.  On  yv^ov'Kaalet  Welcker  Akad.  Eunst- 
museum,  s.  7.  Statues  of  gypsum  were  used  especially  for  temporary  pur- 
poses. Spartian  Sever.  22.  comp.  Pausan.  i,  40,  3.  Amob.  vi,  14  sqq. 
Oypsum  heads,  Juv.  ii,  4.  Reliefs  in  stuooo  were  often  only  sketches  for 
distant  view  (we  have  such  from  Hadrian's  villa),  often  continued  with 
ooloors  on  the  flat  surface.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  tahvla  Ilia-' 
ca  and  the  apotheosLs  of  Hercules  are  of  stucco.  Waxen  imaoes,  §.  129, 
6.  181,  3.,  images  of  the  gods,  Plin.  £p.  tii,  9.,  of  the  Lares,  Juv.  xii,  88., 
as  children's  playthings  in  Lucian  Somnium  2.  and  elsewhere.  Dolls, 
xof}xoff^<«,  of  wax  and  gypsum,  SchoL  to  Clem.  p.  117.  Comp.  on  the  an- 
cient xqfOTAeedo/  B($ttiger*s  Sabina,  s.  260.  270.  Yabibqatbd  dolls  of 
TxXof,  Lucian  Leziph.  22.,  o/  v'Kotrrrorrif  rovg  'g'ri)\.iMwg,  Demosth.  PhiL  i.  p. 
47.,  jto^oxXodoi,  Isocr.  De  Antid.  §.  2.,  statues  of  this  kind  at  Naples. 
Comp.  Sibyllin.  iii.  p.  449  Gall.  On  the  deceptive  fruit-plates  of  Posis 
(§.  196.  R.  2.),  Plin.  xxxv,  45.  There  are  also  aiLnan  terra-cottas  of  deli- 
cate Greek  workmanship,  painted  ones  from  Athens,  Cab.  Pourtal^  pL  2. 
comp.  pi.  31,  [the  finest  from  Athens  at  Munich,  others  here  and  there]. 

5.  IJ fiiF'Xatvfiei  BB  a  model  in  miniature  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii,  41.,  comp. 
§.  196,  2.    Hippoor.  de  victus  rat.  p.  346.  Foes. 

6.  That  gypsum  was  much  used  in  taking  casts  (x^oV  «{xo^«yfc»r«) 
is  stated  by  Theophrastus,  De  lapide,  §.  67.  The  Athenian  artists  also 
used  pitch  in  casts  of  Hermes  Agoraios  (§.  92.  R  3.),  comp.  Lua  Lexiph. 
11.  (Mouler  \  bon  creux,  Ii  creux  perdu ;  pUltre;  coutures  des  monies  k 
bon  crenx ;  parties  qui  ne  sont  pas  de  depouille,  of  mastic). 

7.  This,  as  it  were,  still  fieshless  figure  of  wood  was  called  xiinreifios, 
xairm^f  (canevas) ;  similar  figures  likewise  served  as  an  anatomical  study 
to  plastsB  and  painters.  See  Arist  H.  an.  iii,  5.  de  gen.  an.  ii,  6.  Pol- 
lux vii,  164.  X,  189.  Suidas  and  Hesych.  s.  v.  cum.  Intpp.  Apostol.  iii, 
82f    Bekkor's  Anccd.  p.  416.    To  these  refer  the  parviadmodum  surculi, 
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quod  primum  operis  instar  fuit,  Plin.  zxxiv,  18. — ^The  modeluvq  stick 
in  the  hand  of  Prometheus,  Admir.  Bom.  80.  Ficoroni,  Gem.  ii,  4,  5^ 
comp.  6, 1.  Imp.  Qemm.  del  Inst,  iv,  76  f  and  the  relief  in  ZoSga,  Baasir. 
23.  Bat  according  to  Polydete  the  work  was  most  difficult  vr»p  h  opvx' 
6  ^mXos  yiywirretu  Winck.  v.  s.  93  387.  Wjttenbach  ad  Pint,  de  prof, 
virt.  p.  86.  a.  Pollioe  ducere  (ceram)  Jut.  vii,  232.  Pers.  v,  40.,  oomp. 
Stat.  AohilL  i,  332.  ' 

8.  Schweigb&user  the  younger  has  instituted  investigations,  firom 
excavations  in  Alsatia,  as  to  the  construction  of  ovens  for  burning  Ro- 
man vases;  there  is  a  model  of  them  in  the  museum  at  Strasburg. 
Archflsologia  zxii.  pi.  36.  p.  413.  Remains  of  a  Roman  kiln  or  furnace  for 
pottery.  On  Greek -vases  §.  321.  Lucian  describes  the  great  thinness 
and  lightness  of  ancient  vases  (Plin.  zxxv,  46)  in  the  Lexiph.  7.  bj  Awt- 
ftA^o^nrtt  and  ufupoar^cucx. 


B.  MSTAL-CASTDrO  (STATUARIA  ASS). 

1  306.  In  the  ancient  mode  of  oastino  mbtal  two  things 
come  into  consideration:  the  mixina  of  the  bronze,  the  more 
refined  technics  of  which  flourished  at  an  early  period  espe- 
cially in  ^gina  (§.  82.  R)  and  Delos  (§.  297.  R  3.),  then  for 
a  long  time  at  Corinth,  but  afterwards  disappeared  (S.  197,  5). 

2  Not  only  was  the  Corinthian  brass  itself  sometimes  of  a  bright 
and  whitish,  sometimes  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  sometimes 
between  the  two,  but  there  were  also  a  variety  of  colours  com- 

3  municated  to  the  metal ;  it  is  likewise  difficult  to  deny  that 
they  knew  how  to  give  different  shades  of  colour  to  different 

4  portions  of  a  statue.  In  order  to  promote  the  fusion  at  cast- 
ing, and  the  hardening  of  the  cooled  metal,  tin  was  almost  uni- 
versally blended  with  the  ancient  bronze,  frequently  also  zinc 

5  and  lead.  Secondly:  the  process  of  ccuting  in  moulds.  As  is 
also  the  case  generally  in  modem  times,  the  statue  was  em- 
bossed with  wax  on  a  fire-proof  kernel,  above  which  a  model 
of  clay  was  laid  on  (called  x/ydoj,  also  xuivoi\  in  which  were 
distributed  pipes  for  pouring  in  the  metal  The  process  was 
carried  by  the  ancients  to  astonishing  perfection,  as  well  in 
the  thinness  of  the  metal  as  the  purity  of  the  cast,  and  the 

6  facility  of  the  entire  operation.  However,  they  were  not 
averse  also  to  the  joining  of  parts  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
means;  the  insertion  of  the  eyes  was  usual  at  all  times,  as 
well  as  the  addition  of  attributes  in  precious  metals. 

1.    The  preparation  of  the  bronze  was  the  business  of  the  x*'^*^^y^ 
(Aristot.  Pol.  1,  3.),  or  x«^»^^n-i)f  (relief  in  the  Louvre  224.  b.),  at  Rome 
of  the  flaturarius  fiiber  (in  insoriptioBS,  flatuarius  in  the  Theodos.  oodez 
Of  Corinthian  brass  there  were  especially  vases  (such  as  were  niAnMfii/« 
tured  by  the  Oorinthiarii  or  fabri  a  CoHnthiis),  but  also,  notwithstand- 
ing  Pliny  denies  it,  signa  Corintkia  (Martial  xiv,  172),  such  as  the  Ama- 
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ton  of  Strongylion  (OL  103) ;  Alexander  also  had  snch^  and  Delphi  was 
full  of  them.  Plat,  de  Pjth.  or.  2.^  oomp.  §.  123.  R.  2.  Bat  the  imago 
Ooiinihea  Traiani  Ossaris  in  the  Inscr.  Grater  175,  9.  is  remarkable. 
Fabretti  Col.  TraL  p.  251 .  ArgoHoa  stataa  in  Trebell.,  Trig.  tyr.  30.  seems 
nearly  the  same.  There  were  many  fitbles  about  the  Corinthian  brass, 
for  instance  that  cooling  it  in  the  fountain  Peirene  made  it  so  excellent, 
Pans,  ii,  3,  3.  comp.  Plat.  ibid.  Petron.  50. 

2.  Plin.  xxxiY.  3.  The  GrsBcanious  or  yerus  color  ttris  was  extolled 
(Plin.  Ep.  iii,  6.).  The  ii^arl^op,  and  the  colour  of  the  athletes  were 
esteemed,  Dio  Chrjsost.  Or.  28.  in.  Sea-blue  naval  heroes  at  Delphi,  §. 
123.  B.  3.  The  preparation  of  x»^^  x^^*nc  is  mentioned  among 
other  metal  preparations  in  the  papyrus  from  Egypt,  Beuvens  Lettres  k 
Letr.  iii.  p.  66.  On  the  patina  of  the  ancient  bronze,  which  merely  arises 
from  ozydizing,  L.  Bossi,  Opuscoli  scelti,  T.  xv.  p.  217.  M^l  1792.  4tOv 
extracted  by  FionUo  in  the  Kunstblatt  1832.  K.  97  sqq. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  variegated  bronze  statues  the  statements  of 
Callistratus  might  be  rhetorical  phrases  (Welcker  ad  5.  p.  701.) ;  these 
also  mostly  refer  to  pieces  d  rajiport,  such  as  the  purple  pratexta  from 
mixing  lead  with  Cyprian  brass,  Plin.  c.  20.  But  Silanion's  Jooaste 
with  deadly  pale  countenance,  from  mixing  silver  (Plut.  de  And.  poSt.  3. 
Qu.  Symp.  v,  1.  comp.  de  Pyth.  or.  2.),  and  Aristonidas*  blushing  Athamas, 
from  a  mixture  of  iron  (PUn.  40.)  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  iron  certainly 
does  not  otherwise  admit  of  being  blended  with  copper.  AppuL  also,  Flor. 
p.  128.  describes  a  tunica  picturis  variegata  on  a  brass  statue  [perhaps 
enamelled  painting  like  the  tabula  Bembina,  §.  430,  4.  Quatremire  de 
Qu.  Jup.  Olymp.  p.  55—64.  de  Part  des  alliages  dans  son  rapport  aveq  la 
m^thode  de  teinter  les  ouvrages  en  m4tal  et  de  Tusage  d'introduixe  des 
oookurs  dans  les  statues  de  bronze,  Feuerbach,  Vatic.  ApolL  s.  211,  Peter- 
sen De  libanio  ProL  2.  Havn.  1827.  p.  9.  and  even  Figrelius  De  Statuis 
14.  p.  126.  According  to  Himerius  Or.  xxi,  4.  Phidias  gave  a  red  colour 
to  the  cheeks  of  the  Lemnian  Athene.  The  artistic  expression  ^\]/tc 
jC0tk»ov  Ku\  ot\i^  in  Pollux  vii,  169.  from  Antiphon,  ;g0(X»oi/  fiet(pu{  in 
JBsch.  Agam.  624.  (597.),  see  Nachtr.  zur  Tril.  S.  42  sq.  is  remarkable, 
and  Klausen  observes  in  his  edition  that  the  comparison  perhaps  received 
an  additional  charm  from  the  novelty  of  the  invention.  The  force  of  the 
latent  comparison  to  the  adultery  and  its  .ffischylian  wit  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. G.  Hermann  contradicted,  inasmuch  as  he  with  Schiitz  and  others 
referred  x^Tixov  fi»^»(  to  blood  and  wounds,  and  took  it  as  an  ambiguous 
allusion  to  the  intended  murder  of  dytnmnestra.  This  was  already  done 
by  W.  Humboldt,  and  what  other  course  was  left,  before  the  literal  sense 
was  attended  to  ?  But  the  other  enigmatical  meaning  destroys  the  char- 
acter of  the  speech,  and  is  too  inhuman  in  this  place  even  for  dytsom- 
nostra.  Letronne  Point.  Mnrales  p.  517  sided  with  Hermann.  Franz 
translates  correctly  <' colouring  of  brass." — ^The  Gauls  had  the  art  of 
combining  colours  with  brass  in  fusion,  Philostr.  Imag.  i,  28.  p.  44,  24. 
ef.  Jacobs.    The  Chinese  also  give  colours  to  bronzes.] 

4.  The  proportion  of  tin  mixed  with  the  brass  (for  instance  in  the 
nails  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  §.  49.)  varies  between  |  and  24  per  cent. 
There  is  least  tin  found  in  the  horses  of  St.  Mark  (of  later  date),  see 
Klaproth,  Mag.  encyol.  1808.  iii.  p.  309.    Mongez  (but  le  bronze  des  an- 
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ciens,  M6m.  de  Tlnst  Nat.  y»  p.  187. 496;  Inst.  R07.  Tiii.  p.  ZGS.)  ascribea 
entirely  the  hardness  of  the  bronze  to  this  mixture,  and  to  cooling  in 
the  air,  and,  from  modem  experiments,  denies  the  trempe  by  water,  in 
opposition  to  Procl.  ad  Hesiod.  W.  and  D.  142.  Bust,  ad  II.  i,  236,  wh^^^e 
testimony  was  brought  forward  by  Graulhi6,  Sur  les  ftges  d*or  et  d'argent, 
d'airain  et  de  fer,  Mag.  encyc.  1809.  D6c.  1810.  Janv. — XoXkos  ;c>^o& 
cast,  kXatTos,  TVTTtetg  (ductilis),  malleable.    Pollux  yii,  105. 

6.    The  artistic  expressions  are :  rot  xx«a3f  yr«  »9^/jr«'  >wV)o^,  ro  xifXi»of , 

KOifiet,  dXot^^'  T^'T^fcartt  ra  A  va^a'ir'knctti'  x^vo;,  x^tnvttv.  See  Pulluz 
X,  189.,  Photius,  x/ySof,  Eustath.  ad  II.  xxi.  p.  1229.,  ad  Od.  xxii.  p.  1926. 
R.    Schneider  s.  v.  x/y^of,  x'^^^^*    Diogenes  L.  v,  1,  33.    ug  h  rf  K^y 

d»Z^ieis ;  [Soph.  Alxf^etXar.  dir'jris  fcin  iifAtXtyhos  a;  xt/xy   ofcfictrti  cf.  F..  CL. 

Welcker  Qriech.  Trag.  S.  172.]  Coins  were  also  sometimes  cast  in  the 
ligdos.  Seiz  sur  Tart  de  fonte  des  anciens,  Mag.  encycl.  1806.  vi.  p.  280l 
Olarac,  M.  de  Sculpt,  ii.  p.  9  sqq.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  also  made 
the  moute  d  hon  creux  over  the  model  as  is  now  done,  and  then  furnished 
the  pieces  of  it  inside  with  wax  after  which  the  kernel,  no^tty  was  poured 
in.  A  statue  by  Onassimedes  was  solid,  Pans,  ix,  12 ;  smaller  bronzes  are 
so  commonly.  An  Aiih^tie  cost,  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  3^000 
drachms  {\  talent,  about  60  guineas),  Diog.  Laert.  vi,  2,  35.  [A  brass- 
casting  is  represented  on  a  remarkable  kylix,  Gerhard  Neuerworbene 
Denkmaler  N.  1608  and  Trinkschalen  Tf.  12,  wherewith  G.  Braun  in  the 
Bullett.  1835.  p.  167  compared  the  vase  explained  in  the  JEschyl.  Trilogy, 
in  which  Feuerbach  afterwards  in  the  Eunstbl.  1844.  N.  87.  pointed  out 
the  kernel  and  coating  of  a  cast-model.  Cf.  besides  an  arcbaistio  vase  with 
a  brass-foundry,  in  Campanari,  at  London ;  which  is  to  be  published.  Dull. 
1846,  p.  67.  Bergk  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  vase  in  the  Tri- 
logy ArchaoL  Zeit.  1847,  S.  48.  On  the  low  price  of  bronze  statues  see 
Kohler  Ehre  des  Bildnisses  S.  127.] 

6.  On  partial  casting  in  the  case  of  colossi,  Philo  viL  mir.  4;  th* 
horses  of  S.  Marco  likewise  were  probably  cast  each  in  two  moulds.  On 
soldering,  §.61.  Ferruminatio  per  eandem  materiam  facit  confusionemy 
plumbatura  non  idem  efficit.  Digest,  vi,  1,  23.  See,  however,  Plin. 
xxxiii,  29  sq.  Locks  of  hair  soldered  on,  Winck.  W.  v.  133.  On  the  in- 
sertion of  the  eyes,  ibid,  v.  133.  435  sq.  Bdttiger*s  Andeutungen,  s.  87., 
comp.  also  Gori,  M.  B.  ii.  p.  208.  To  this  is  referred  the  faber  oculariarius 
in  inscriptions,  see  Forcellini.  The  beautiful  Nike  of  Brescia  (§.  260.  R 
3.)  has  a  silver  fillet ;  according  to  an  inscription  in  Gruter,  p.  67,  2. 
there  was  a  Bacchus  cum  redimiculo  aurific.  et  thyrso  et  cantharo  arg. 

Preserved  bronzes,  §.  127.  R.  7.  172.  R.  3.  904.  R.  4.  205.  R.  8.  207. 
R.  6.  261.  R.  2.  380.  385.  422.  423.  427.  The  most  of  them  from  Heron- 
lanum.  Colossal  head  with  a  liand  in  the  CapitoL  [The  fine  statue 
from  Void  at  Munich,  Kunstbl.  1838.  8t.  86.] 

1  307.  The  mode  of  executing  statues  by  hammering  and 
embossing,  ^hich  prevailed  before  the  Samian  school  (§.  59. 
60.  71.  comp.  237,  2.  240,  2.),  continued  to  be  even  in  later 

2  times  the  usual  one  for  gold  and  silver;  but  statues  of  pre- 
cious metals,  large  ones  especially,  were  more  in  conformity 
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to  the  Asiatic  than  the  Greek  taste.     The  gilding  of  entire  3 
statues,  likewise,  did  not  come  into  favour  until  the  art  of 
giving  a  fine  colour  to  brass  by  mixing  had  been  forgotten ; 
in  ancient  art  particular  portions,  even  in  the  naked  body, 
were  distinguished  by  gilding  with  silver  or  gold.     Too  many  4 
experiments  were  made  with  iron  to  admit  of  its  successful 
and  permanent  application  to  works  of  sculpture,  as  raw  iron 
adapted  for  casting  was  unusual  in  antiquity.     With  regard  5 
to  what  may  be  called  works  of  art  in  lead,  there  occur  tickets 
for  public  games  and  distribution  of  com,  as  well  as  for  hang- 
ing on  vessels,  marks  on  building  stones  resembling  seals, 
bullS)  amulets  and  the  lik$;  many. of  which  were  evidently 
cast  in  moulda 

1.  The  golden  Pallas  of  Aristodictis  was  a  cr^i/^^^aroy,  Branck^s  Anal. 
iL  p.  488  ;  the  silver  figures  from  Bemay  (comp.  §.  311.  B.  5.)  were  cer- 
tainly embossed,  the  separate  parts  veiy  finely  soldered  with  lead,  or 
dovetailed  into  one  another. 

2.  Silver  statues  of  the  Pontic  kings,  Pliny  zxxiii,  54 ;  golden  ones 
especially  of  barbarian  deities,  Luc.  Z.  rqaty.  Instead  of  the  pretended 
golden  statue  of  Qorgias,  Pausanias  only  saw  a  gilded  one.  The  d»l^ielg 
xj^wi  TTt^os,  solidus,  is  opposed  to  the  plated,  iirix^viros,  inauratus,  or 
slightly  gilded,  xetreijc^wros  in  general  only,  subauratus ;  however  holo- 
sphjraton  in  Pliny  xxziii,  24.  denotes  a  perfectly  massive  work.  X^voo^ 
Avi^Bo^  the  same  as  aurum  obryzum.  [Schweigh.  ad  Herod,  i,  50.  A'jrv^g, 
atfTOfiutrog,  ecvro^vig,  Lennep  ad  Phalar.  p.  365.] 

3.  Qold  was  laid  upon  brass  generallj  with  quicksilver,  and  in  thick 
sheets,  also  with  the  aid  of  notches  (Plin.  zxxiii,  20.  xxxiv,  19),  on 
marble  with  the  white  of  eggs.  Winck.  W.  v.  s.  135.  432.  M.  Acilius 
Qlabrio  erected  at  Rome  the  first  statua  aurata,  Liv.  xl,  34.  Traoes  of 
gilding  on  the  horses  at  Venice,  M.  Aurelius,  a  quadriga  from  the  theatre 
of  Herculanum,  and  the  fine  statue  from  Lillebonne,  §.  262.  R.  2.  [most 
of  all  on  the  famous  Hercules  in  the  Capitol].  An  antique  head  of  an 
athlete  at  Munich,  N.  296,  has  gilded  lips,  [the  Orpheus  of  Oallistratus 
7,  with  his  chiton  bound  by  a  golden  strap,]  and  the  early  Greek  lampar 
dephorus,  §.  421.  according  to  R.  Rochette  has  the  lips,  nipples  and 
eyebrows  silvered,  [not  silvered,  but  inlaid  with  copper,  see  Letronne  in 
the  Annali  d.  I.  vi.  p.  230.  The  tiara  of  the  Orpheus  just  referred  to  is 
X^Z  K^ruffTiKTog,  The  silver  inlaid  work  on  bronze  figurettes  in  the 
museum  at  Naples  is  very  fine,  eyes  and  all  sorts  of  ornaments ;  a  vase 
from  Herculaneum  with  inlaid  silver  work  is  described  by  Martorelli  Be 
theca  calam.  cf.  Fea  ad  Horat.  T.  ii.  Epist.  ad  Pis.  435  (fee] 

4.  Iron  statues  by  Theodorus  of  Samos  (§.  60.),  Pans.  iii.  12.  Her- 
^W  combat  with  the  serpent  by  Tisagoras,  x,  18.  Alcon*s  iron  Hercules, 
Plin.  xxxiv,  40.  The  causes  of  the  rareness  of  iron-casting  in  antiquity 
sre  investigated  by  Hausmann,  Oommentat.  Soc.  Gott.  rec.  iv.  p.  51.  The 
tempering,  orofAoots,  of  iron  (by  water.  Homer  Od.  ix,  393.)  [Soph.  Aj. 
^,  o;  T«  lu»  %K»^i^v»  rort  ficc^fi  vthnoos  ag,  cf.  §.  311.  R.  2.]  for  cutting 
instruments,  was  a  native  branch  of  industry  on  the  Pontus,  in  Lydia 
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and  Laoonica.    Eust.  ad  IL  iL  p.  204,  6.  R.,  oomp.  Hausniaiui,  p.  45  sqq. 
Magnetic  vault  1  §.  149.  R.  2. 

6.    Fiooroni  Piombi  anticliL  R.  1740. 4io.    Stiegliti  Ardi&oL  Unterii. 
ii.  6. 13a 


2.  woBxnra  nr  habd  uabses. 


A.     WOOD-CABTIKO. 


1  308.  Carviii^  In  wood  is  denoted  hj  ^iuv  and  /Xvfeiir,  the 
former  of  whicn  indicates  a  more  supe^ciaJ,  the  latter  a 

2  deeper  working,  with  pointed  instruments;  in  earlj  times  a 
mam  branch  of  temple  statua^  (§.  68.  84),  it  continued 
through  all  ages  to  be  employed  in  the  images  of  field  and 

8  garden  deitiea  Whilst  the  appropriate  kinds  of  wood  of  the 
native  soil  were  used  for  that  purpose,' firequently  with  some 

4  reference  to  the  significance  of  the  image,  foreign  sorts,  es- 
pecially cedar,  which  was  reputed  incorruptible,  were  still 

5  employed  in  later  times  even  by  excellent  artista  TurniDg 
was  of  more  importance  for  vessels  and  implements  of  wood. 

1.  Both  ezpressionfl  oocur  in  reference  to  wood  and  stone.  Siuw  is 
ioalpere,  whence  St^tixn,  ioU  («-o/^f »/»«),  scalprum,  a  carving-tooL  TKv^m, 
■oulpere,  approaches  nearer  to  onlare,  ro^fuur.  Instruments,  yXv^«M9, 
re^f ,  csdlum,  chisel,  burin.  The  cfitxn  also  served  for  £lc/y,  §.  70, 3 :  oomp. 
§.  66,  2.  QuintiL  i,  21, 9.  Sculptura  etiam  lignum,  ebur,  nuurmor,  vitnun* 
gemmas,  proter  ea  quae  supra  dixi,  oomplectitur. 

2.  In  Psyttaleia  Htu^of  mf  Kxamw  hvxi  i6tifm  invotnfiipai.  Pans,  i,  36,  SL 
A  Pan  of  beech-wood  with  the  rhind,  AntL  PaL  vi,  99.  Images  of  IMo- 
nysus,  Priapi  of  fig-tree. 

3.  Cypress,  abundant  in  Crete,  and  used  there  by  the  Dsodalidse  (oomp. 
Hermipp.  Athen.  L  p.  27.),  beech  (v^iXaQ,  oak,  pear-tree,  maple,  ynne, 
olive,  Ao.  Paus.  viii,  17,  2.  Q.  de  Quinoy,  Jup.  OL  p.  25  sq.  darao,  pi 
41.  Populus  utraque  et  salix  et  tiUa  in  scalpturis  neoessarise,  Pallad. 
de  a.  R.  xii,  15. 

4.  Of  foreign  woods  ebony  (§.  84.  R.  2.  147.  R.  3.),  citron  {Bvowl  Mon- 
gez,  Hist,  de  Tlnst.  Roy.  iii.  p.  31.  Thyon  with  cypress  in  the  Olympian 
Zeus  of  Phidias,  inside  or  on  the  throne,  Dio  Chrys.  xiL  p.  399.  R.),  lotus, 
above  all  cedar  (comp.  52.  R.  2.  57.  R.  2).  The  Apollo  of  Sosius  of  8e- 
leuda  was  of  cedar,  Plin.  xiii,  11,  also  the  Bsculapius  of  Eetion,  Anth. 
PaL  vL  337.  KlS^i/  ^iltet  x^vvf  hmw^t^fAhtt  are  described  as  round  figures 
bj  Dontasy  Paua  vi,  19,  9.  More  such  in  Siebelis  ad  Paus.  v,  17,  8. 
Amalth.  iL  a  259. 

5.  Comp.  §.  298.  R.  2.  Yoss.  ad  Yirg.  voL  ii.  p.  84.  443.  Of  tumiiig 
in  wood,  ro(MVf/y,  ro^vovv,  tomare,  see  Schneider  under  ro^tm,  Toma^ 
rofNvnvc'ojr,  the  turning  iron,  invented  by  Theodorus,  §.  00. 
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B.     8CULPTURB  (aCULPTDSA.) 

309.    The  solid  calcareous  stone,  susceptible  of  polish,  which  1 
was  on  account  of  its  shinins  surface  called  marvMr  (jjkd^a^o¥ 
from  fjM^oi^tu),  white  marble  being  thereby  understood,  was 
early  recognised  as  the  most  fitting  material  for  sculpture, 
and  the  Parian  was  sought  aboye  all  others  throughout  Greece, 
as  that  of  Luna  was  afterwards  in  reauest  at  Roma  However,  2 
in  Greece  as  well  as  Italy  all  sorts  of  tufa  were  employed  for 
vrorks  of  less  careful  art:  on  the  other  hand  coloured  mar-  3 
ble,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  coloured  stone,  first  came  into 
favour  in  the  Roman  empire,  especially  for  the  representation 
of  Egyptian  deities  and  barbarian  kin^,  and  also  for  the  ad- 
dition of  accoutrements,  drapery  and  tne  like.    Wonderful  is  4 
the  finish  of  the  workmanship  on  the  hard  and  brittle  masses 
of  porphyry,  granite  and  basalt,  in  which  pointed  irons,  which 
were  sharpened  ever  and  anon,  must  bore  away  to  the  requi- 
site depth,  and  afterwards  laborious  rubbing  and  polishing 
gradually  bring  the  smooth  surface  to  its  proper  state. 

1.    GaryophiluB  de  marmoribuB  antiquis  is  not  of  much  use ;  of  greater 
value  are  Ferber,  Lettres  xnin^ralogiques  sur  Tltalie,  Mongez,  Diction. 
de  Taniiqait^  de  TEncyclop^die,  especially  Faustino  Corsi,  Delle  piotre 
antiche,  ed.  see.  B.  1833.    Comp.  Hirt,  Amalth.  i.  s.  225.    Clarac,  p.  165. 
Plainer,  Beschr.  Boms  s.  335.    The  marble  is  either  grained,  to  which 
belongs  the  Parian  (xiBo;  n«(iof,  Xuyhtos),  which  was  mostly  quarried  in 
small  bloeks,  sometimes  in  galleries,  (xv;^m);),  of  a  large  shining  grain 
[reaembling  salt],  called  marmo  Oreco  duro,  also  Mlino,  as  well  as  that  of 
Carrara,  mannor  Lunenae  (§.174.  B.  1.  on  its  age  the  author's  Etrusker), 
resembling  fine  sugar,  often  with  bluish  spots :  or  slaty  with  veins  of  talo, 
such  as  the  Pentheli^  with  greenish  streaJcs  (Dolomieu  in  Millin  M.  I.  ii. 
p.  44)  and  the  leas  precious  Hymettian,  marmo  cipoUa  [or  dpoUino]. 
There  were  other  well  knovm  kinds  of  statuary  marble,  the  Thasian,  of 
a  pale  white  (the  local  situation  of  which  was  discoyered  by  Oousinery), 
[as  weU  as  the  verde  antico  in  Macedonia],  the  Lesbian,  of  a  more  yellow- 
ish oolour,  the  ooralitic  resembling  ivory,  from  Asia  Minor,  marmo  Pa^ 
lombina.    De  marmore  viridi,  Tafel  in  the  Munchner  Abh.  philol.  CL  ii. 
8. 131.    The  Megarian  also  (§.  268.  B.  1.)  was  used  for  statues,  die.  ad 
Att.  1, 8.    The  lapis  onyx  or  idabastrites  of  the  ancients,  called  after  the 
▼aaes  §.  298.  is  a  fibrous  calo-sinter  (albHtre  calcaire  oriental)  which  came 
Irom  Arabia  and  Upper  Egypt,  Salmas.  Exerc.  Plin.  p.  293.    On  the  Yo- 
laternmian,  §.  174.  B.  3.    Bumohr  has  given  accounts  of  marble  in  Cala- 
bria. 

8.  A  Silenus  of  poros  (§.  268.  B.  1)  at  Athens.  Many  municipal  hon- 
orary statues  in  peperino ;  five  statuss  togata  of  the  kind  at  Dresden. 
There  were  many  works  executed  in  calcareous  stone  in  the  provinces 
and  in  Germany.    Etruscan  sarcophagi  of  calcareous  tufik  §.  174.  B.  3. 

3.    In  black  marble,  nero  aruico,  there  are  many  statues  of  Ids,  the 
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African  6slierman,  the  two  ocntaurs  of  the  Capitol,  the  Nile,  cf.  Panns. 
viii,  24,  6.  In  red  marble,  ros$o  antico,  which  was  rare  in  architecture, 
there  are  numerous  good  sculptures,  especially  heads  of  Bacchus,  satyrs 
in  imitation  of  carred  images  painted  red  (§.  69) ;  besides  basbis  tnd 
baths.  There  also  occur  statues  of  particoloured  marble,  Caylus,  Hist, 
de  TAc  des  Inscr.  xxxiv.  p.  39.  Statues  of  porphyry  are  found  at  Botne 
from  the  time  of  Claudius,  comp.  Visconti  PCI.  vL  p.  73,  porphyry  stattiei 
with  bronze  extremities  Race.  53.  Basalt  was  used  for  busts  of  Serapis, 
likewise  granite  and  syenite  (but  which  the  modems  do  not  consider  to 
be  syenite)  for  sculptures  in  the  Egyptian  style.   Comp.  §.  228.  268.  R.  3. 

4.    The  auger  guided  by  two  bridles,  Eurip.  CycL  461. 

1  310.  Marble,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  the  assault  of  in- 
struments of  veiT  different  kinds,  saws,  drills,  files,  rasps,  which, 
together  with  tne  chisel  driven  bj  the  mallet,  must  do  the 

2  most  and  best  When  the  artist, — which  was  by  no  means 
always  the  case, — ^worked  after  an  exact  model,  he  made  use, 
like  the  modems,  of  points  which  mark  the  dimensions  in  all 
directions,  and  must  be  constantly  renewed  in  the  progress  of 

3  the  work.  For  smoothing  statues  by  rubbing,  the  dust  of  the 
Naxian  whetstone,  pumice  and  other  means  were  employed; 
however  the  shining  polish  so  injurious  to  the  effect  was  not 
introduced  till  later;  and  in  some  excellent  statues  we  can 

4  still  see  perfectly  the  traces  of  the  iron.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  soft  and  fatty  appearance,  which  the  surface  of  marble 
often  has  in  itseli,  was  enhanced  by  rubbing  with  melted  wax, 
especially  the  Carthaginian  (xaDcr/;),  with  which  an  appro- 

5  priate  tone  of  colour  (circumlitio)  was  easily  combined.  The 
painting  of  marble,  in  the  antique  and  archaizing  style,  with 
glaring,  and  afterwards  with  softer  colours;,  as  well  as  the  ad* 
dition  of  metal  attributes  and  gilding  of  particular  parts,  was 
maintained  throughout  all  antiquity;  in  the  Roman  period 
however  there  was  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  natural  varie- 

6  ty  of  colour  in  the  stone  for  paint  (comp.  §.  309).  The  join- 
ing together  of  different  blocks  was  managed  with  so  much 
nicety,  that  the  wish  for  monolith  colossal  statues  was  oflen 
satisfied,  at  least  in  appearance. 

1.  Ancient  sculptures  which  represent  workers  in  stone :  the  reliefs 
in  Winok.  W.  L  tf.  11.  M.  Borb.  i.  83,  3.  with  the  grave-stone  of  Eutro- 
pus  in  Fabretti,  Inscr.  v,  102.,  and  the  engraved  stones,  Ficoroni  Gent- 
inse  ii,  5,  6.  and  Lippert.  Suppl.  ii.  388.  Ancient  instruments  on  various 
monuments  (in  Muratori,  p.  1335,  1.,  different  compasses  and  others); 
also  found  in  Pompeii ;  those  now  in  use  in  Olarac,  pi.  1.  On  the  saw, 
§.  269,  6.,  the  auger,  §.  123, 1.  [Wagner  discovered  that  on  the  statues  of 
.ffigina  were  employed  quite  the  same  instruments  as  those  now  in  use, 
auger,  pointed,  toothed  and  flat  irons  and  file.] 

2.  Of  Pasiteles  it  is  something  remarkable  that  he  nihU  unguamfecU 
ante  qtiam  finxity  and  many  irregularities  are  explained  by  the  free  snd 
bold  procedure  of  the  ancients.    On  the  points  see  Glarac,  p.  144;  hence 
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tKe  mammifonn  elevations  on  many  ancient  statwes,  see  Weber  on  the 
ooloBfli  of  Monte  Gavallo  in  the  KunstbL  1824.  8.  374,  and  the  discobolus 
in  Qoattani,  M.  L  1784.  p.  9.    [BuUett.  1841.  p.  128.] 

3.  On  the  Naxia  cota  Bissen  ad  Pindar,  I.  6,  70.,  oomp.  Hoeck,  Oreta 
L  8.  417.,  where  Nazos  in  Crete  is  rightly  represented  as  an  invention. 
GThe  stones  were  called  Nazian  from  whatever  place  they  came,  whether 
from  Crete,  Cyprus  or  elsewhere.    'If^ix'"'*  vriK^vv  Avt^tamrets,    'E^i- 

XsmtPtiw  xml  yetpwif  rd  vXqy^jrrtf  Kttl  Tf^ixoxiirrtf  tum  dyetXfAiruM,     Plut. 

de  aduL  62. 

4.  Q.  de  Quincy,  Jup.  01.  p.  44.  Hirt,  s.  236.  Ydlkel  ArchaoL  Nach- 
lass  L  s.  79.  The  epidermis  of  the  ancient  statues  is  formed  of  the 
smearing  with  wax,  which  ngna  marmorea  nuda  received,  according  to 
Yitruv.  vii,  9.  [Hirt  in  Bdttiger's  Amalthea  i.  s.  237,  remarks  that  it  is 
only  because  this  coating  was  so  thin,  that  no  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found. 
Fea  found  many,  Miscell.  filoL  T.  L  p.  oa  But  circumlitio  is  not  tone  of 
colour  or  ^  a  rubbing  of  marble  with  wax,  which  communicated  to  the 
surface  a  greater  apparent  softness,  and  perhaps  also  a  gentle  gloss  of  col- 
our,** as  the  present  author  asserts  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbucher  1827, ''  a 
varnish*'  (of  Nicias),  according  to  Hirt,  also  ibid.,  *'  on  which  he  not  sel- 
dom relied  too  much.**  Neither  is  circumlitio  a  painting  of  the  ground 
of  statues  in  different  tints,  light  and  shade,  ifec,  as  is  supposed  not  only 
by  Ydlkel,  after  Yisconti  PioCL  ii,  38.  iii,  6  and  Quatremdre,  but  by  Le-. 
tronne  Point.  Mur.  p.  28.  491.  R.  Bochette  Peint.  Ant.  p.  286.  and  Clarao 
Mas.  du  Louvre  i.  p.  156 — 60.  Neither  general  probability,  nor  anything 
in  the  accounts,  or  in  the  remains,  of  genuine  art,  &vours  these  opinions, 
and  the  name  itself  is  opposed  to  them.  For  it  expresses  a  painting 
round  (Tn^ix^iffts),  a  framing  of  the  borders  of  drapery,  the  hair,  and  per- 
haps also  the  body  with  a  quiver-band  and  the  like,  and  these  border 
ornaments  might  be  executed  very  elegantly  and  variously ;  the  beauti- 
ful small  archaistic  Diana  in  the  museum  at  Naples  is  a  valuable  instance. 
So  in  painting,  cfrcumlitio  is  a  painting  of  the  ground  around  the  figures, 
in  order  to  separate  and  make  them  stand  out,  as  Quintilian  viii,  5,  26 
ahows^— «  drcumductio  oolorum  in  extremitatibus  figurarum  qua  ipssa 
figur»  aptius  finiuntur  et  eminentius  extant,  contomOf  proJUo  (Forcellini), 
hence  the  same  author  xii,  9, 8,  says  of  the  substance  of  speeches :  extrin- 
secus  adductis  ea  rebus  drcumlinere  (to  border),  and  i,  11,  6  simplicem 
vocis  naturam  pleniore  quodam  sono  circumlinere.  ProeUxere  lies  in  the 
idea  of  circiunlitio,  Seneca  Epist.  86 :  nisi  Alexandrina  marmora  illis 
(Numidids  crustis)  undique  operosa  et  in  pictures  modum  variata  cir- 
cumlitio prtetexitur.  Rubbing  with  wax  is  y»vai9ii  AyahfA^rm,  Plut. 
Quest.  Rom.  98,  wherefore  in  Yitruv.  vii,  9,  4.  instead  of  gnosis  we  should 
read  ganoM,  not  xoificieis,  which  is  something  quite  different,  nor  ly- 
xttwtg.  Yitruv.  says :  ita  signa  marmorea  moda  curantur,  that  is  to  say, 
white  wax  melted  with  oil  was  laid  on  with  a  thick  brush,  and  then  rub- 
bed dry.  Plin.  xxxiii,  40.  sicut  et  marmora  nitescunt,  Juvenal  xii,  88. 
fragili  simulacra  nitentia  oera,  oomp.  the  notes  of  Heinrich.  Arrian 
Diss*  Epictet.  ii,  825.  rcrt  hiiu  vfM»  ro  cLyctkf/^»  craif  rfXf/Mdji,  Srety  0T/X- 

xjr«#^.  Canova,  after  the  example  of  the  ancients,  attempted  to  make 
marble  softer  and  milder  in  tone,  by  rubbing  in  a  composition  of  wax  and 
soap ;  but  the  unguent  decomposed,  and,  as  Thiersch  informs  us  in  hia 
Reisen  in  Italien  i,  142,  changed  the  colour.] 

Z 
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5.  60  punted  stetoM  and  rdiefr,  $.  69.  90.  B.  118.  B.  2.  b.  11&  B. 
S.  4.  90a.  B.  a  In  yirgil*0  OiUaL,  .Sneid.  dedie^  a  marUe  Amor  ia  de- 
•oribed,  with  Tariegated  wings  and  quiver.  Kioias  the  great  encniutes 
gave  those  tints  to  the  finest  statues  of  Pnudteks.  PUn.  xzzr,  40,  2& 
Bat  the  Cnidian  Venus  was  colouriess.  Lucian  de  imag.  Feoerbadli  Va- 
tic. ApolL  S.  918.  *  KyrnXfUtTuw  iyjuumrm*  %ml  x^**^**  '^  fi'^^^St  Pint, 
de  glor.  Ath.  6.  Hair  of  a  statue,  coloured  with  wax,  is  distinctl  j  men- 
tioned bj  ChflBremon  in  Athen.  xiiL  p.  608.  Painted  reliefs  are  y^-rrsi 
Tu^ni,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  Fronto*s  Eurip.  Hypop.  fragm.  11.  ed. 
Matth. ;  comp.  Welcker,  BjH  Epigr.  p.  161.  [B  Bochette  Peint  Ant.  pu 
989.,  Letronne  Lettres  d*un  antiq.  p.  339,  Bfickh  C  I.  iL  p.  66SL]  but  abo 
§.  323.  B  According  to  modem  investigations  the  figures  on  Trajan's 
column  also  were  raised  in  gold  on  an  azure  background.  G.  Semper, 
ueber  vielfarbige  Archit.  u.  Sculptur.  s.  37.  [has  not  been  confirmed.]  On 
o4Junots  of  metal,  and  gilding  (that  of  the  hair  in  particular  was  very 
common)  §.  84.  90.  B  117.  lia  B.  9.  b.  127.  B  3.  16a  B.  3.  903.  B.  3. 
In  imitation  of  the  ancient  acroliths  §.  84.  there  were  made  statues  of 
black  marble  with  the  extremities  of  white,  such  as  are  oertainlj  to  be 
met  with  of  later  times,  for  ezamj^e  those  of  the  priests  of  Isis. 


6.    See  above,  §.  166. 167.  and  the  Insor.  C.  1. 10.  ravrw  xi^ov  Mtft 
l^tetf  juil  TO  90x«K*    Pieces  of  marUe  left  standing  as  props  (punteDiX 
are  to  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  copies  of  brazen  statues. 


c.  woBKDro  nr  mbtal  (r«fi*ri»«,  calatdra)  aito  rroar. 

1  311.  The  working  of  metals  with  sharp  instruments,  sculp- 
ture in  metal,  is  what  the  ancients  called  the  toreutic  art^  with 
which  was  also  combined  according  to  the  requirement  of  the 
task,  a  partial  casting  in  moulds,  but  particularly  the  beating 

2  out  or  embossing  with  punchea  Jn  this  manner  was  ailver 
more  especially  wrought,  in  the  fairest  times  of  Greek  art^  but 

3  gold  and  bronze  also,  and  even  iron  in  many  districts.  This 
branch  of  art  was  employed  on  armour,  especially  shields; 
besides  the  embossed  work  a  sort  of  golden  design  served  as 
an  ornament  to  these,  which  was  probably  similar  to  the 
modem  damask  work  (tausia,  lavoro  cUl  a^emina) ;  moreover, 
chariots  in  particular  were  ornamented  with  embossed  silver. 

4  Vessels  were  sometimes  provided  only  with  ornaments  of  a 
vegetable  form,  for  instance  the  large  silver  platters;  some- 
times adorned  with  mythic  representations  in  relief  (anaglypta) 
which  were  in  later  times  often  moveable,  and  might  be  em- 
ployed in  ornamenting  different  goblets  which  were  sometimes 

5  of  gold  (emblemata,  crustffi).  The  fame  of  the  masters  in  this 
department,  and  the  passionate  desire  of  the  Romans  for  the 
nossession  of  such  articles  are  conceivable  to  us  from  partica- 
lar  remaina  The  art  of  the  toreutes  was  likewise  put  in  re- 
quisition for  ornamental  furniture;  and  that  of  the  worker  in 
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gold,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  embossing  gold-platei^  and 
inlaying  gold-wire,  is  closely  connected  with  this  branch  of 
art 

1.  To^tvTixn  (§.  85.)  corresponds  completely  to  ecdatura  (Plin.  xxxiil. 
Salinas.  Exerc  Plin.  p.  737.),  which  Quintillian  ii,  21.  confines  to  metals, 
whereas  sculpture  comprehends  besides,  wood,  ivorj,  marble,  glass  and 
gems.  [Thrones  of  ivory,  therefore,  should  not  be  mixed  up,  §.  173,  1.] 
Embossing  is  fX«t/M<y  (Creuzer  Oomm.  Herod,  p.  302.),  tjuc^ovuv  §.  59. 
R.  2.,  ;^«A»fvfiy,  excudere  (Quint,  ibid.).  Isidore  Orig.  xx,  4.  Ceelata 
vasa  signis  eminentibus  intus  extraye  expressis  a  c«b1o  quod  est  genus 
ferramenti,  quod  vulgo  cilionem  vocant.  Tritar  €uyefUaritu  (Spon.  Misc. 
p.  219.),  tritum  argenlum  (Horace  s.  i,  3,  91.  Phiedr.  v,  1,  7.)  appear  to 
refer  to  embossing.    Terere  is  ro^ir. 

2.  Comp.  R.  3.  4.  There  were  figures,  insects,  foliage  enchased  on 
Glaucus'  crater-stand  (§.  61.).  At  Eibyra,  in  Asia  Minor,  iron  was  en- 
graved with  ease,  Strab.  xiii,  631.  Alexander's  iron  helmet,  a  work  of 
Theophilus,  gleamed  like  silver,  Plut.  32.  To  this  iBfers  i3«^i}  vihii^v  in 
Soph.  Aj.  651.  cf.  Lobeck,  on  the  softening  [Q5tting.  Anz.  1838.  S.  1111 : 
<<  But  there  must  have  been  a  similar,  though  less  known  process,  whereby 
iron  was  made  suitable  for  embossing  and  enchasing. — The  ^aXdeS/^  of 
Glaucus  was  2/«i  icv^  mU  ularog  jd^^ify,  from  which,  indeed,  one  would 
rather  expect  the  opposite  effect.*'  (Indeed.)  In  the  HalL  ALZ.  1837.  also, 
Apr.  S.  634  f.  f^Xvifdny  is  combined  with  /3«^ii  vthn^  ag.  The  reference 
of  these  words  to  iiut^^t  is  preferable;  for  it  is  not  said  that  the 
quenching  in  oil  makes  iron  soft^  but  only  that  it  prevents  splitting!] 

3.  On  artistic  workmanship  of  armour,  §.  58.  59.  116,  3.  117,  2.  240. 
R.  4.  C&a  Yerr.  iv,  44.  mentions  bronze  coats  of  mail  and  helmets  en- 
chased in  the  Corinthian  manner.  G?he  y^efxrci  iv  S^-x^  iy)C^^¥  T^itwit 
(Inscr.  from  Oyme,  Caylus  Rec.  ii,  57.,  comp.  Osann.  Syl.  p.  244.  0. 1,  n. 
124.)  I  hold  to  be  the  same  with  the  acuium  chrysographatfrnn  (TrebelL 
Claud.  14.).  May  not  the  x^(roy(«^/»  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  Reuvens, 
Lcttres  k  Letr.  iiL  p.  66.  perhaps  refer  to  this  1  [Letronne  Lettres  d*un 
antiq.  p.  517.  dissents.]  ti»ct»  y^airri  see  C.  I.  Gr.  ii,  p.  662.  s.,  tixowttw 
If^ao/^  mx^wroif  dvaSurtg  ib.  no.  2771.  [Engraved  work,  Qerhard  Etr. 
Spiegel  S.  80  Not.  63.]  The  barbicarii  of  later  antiquity  were  also  em- 
ployed in  inlaying  metal  with  threads  of  gold  and  other  metals,  see 
Lebeau,  M6m.  de  FAo.  des  Inscr.  xxxix.  p.  444.  In  preserved  armour 
with  rdiefs,  the  mail-plates  from  Locri  §.  257.  R.  4,  and  the  bronsee  helmets 
(with  military  representations)  and  greaves  frx>m  Pompeii  are  worthy  of 
remark.  Yotive  shield  (t)  of  the  Ardaburia  fiimily,  see  §.  424.  R.  2. 
MasBieu  Sur  les  boncliers  votifs,  M6nL  de  TAc.  des  Inscr.  i.  p.  177.  Of 
work  on  chariots  §.  173, 2.  OarrucsB  ex  argento  onlatss,  Plin.  xxziii,  49. 
Yopisc  AureL  46.  [On  bronze  reliefs,  as  facing  of  wooden  boxes,  ^Ct 
Avellino  Bescriz  di  una  oasa  Pompeiana.  1837.  p.  57  sqq.] 

4.  To  the  first  sort  belong  the  lancei  JUieattB,  Gic,  duei  corymHaH^ 
lanceB  pampinatcB,  paHna  hederaUx^  TrebelL  Gland.  17.  It  appears  like- 
'wise  thai  animals*  heads,  masks,  wreaths  and  the  like,  but  no  historical 
rdiefis,  were  fixed  on  the  CorintUan  bronse  vases.  But  the  golden  xf  «r«v^( 
Ko^/ir5/ov(yff/f,  in  Athen.  v,  199  e.  had  round  figures,  ^<fi«  Tf^/^^j'^  rrr»- 
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^fUpm,  Bitting  on  the  rim  (similar  figures  on  tripods,  Amalth.  iiL  s. 29), 
and  reliefo  on  the  neok  and  belly.^^c.  Yerr.  iv.  23.  distingiiiahes  on 
ailTer  Tases  the  Grustce  ant  emblemata.  The  cnlator  anaglyptarios  in 
inscriptions  made  in  later  times  merely  the  relieft,  the  Tsscularius  the 
Tase,  the  purum  argentom.  Homeric  subjects  were  much  in  fiiTour,  thus 
Mjs  (§.  112.  R.  1.  116,  3.)  represented  on  a  Heracleotic  scyphos  the 
conquest  of  Ilium  after  Parrhasius*  design  [the  epigram  in  Athen.  names 
Hn^mvtos^  cf.  Meineke  Spec  alt.  p.  20.  Sillig  CataL  artif.  p.  288.] ;  hence 
the  scyphi  Homerici,  Sueton.  Kero,  47.  [One  in  the  Antiqoariam  at 
Munich,  published  by  Thiersch  in  the  Abhdl.  of  the  Mun.  Acad,  t,  2. 
1849.]  A  platter  with  large  historical  representations^  TrebelL  Trig.  32. 
Masters  in  working  vessels  §.  60.  122.  R.  5.  124.  R.  I.  Ij^.  196,  3.  oomp. 
Athen.  tI,  781  sq. 

5.  The  most  important  silver  vessels  are:  the  cup  in  the  Corsiiii 
collection,  found  at  Antium  §.  196.  R.  3. ;  the  vase  with  the  apotheosis  of 
Homer,  at  Naples,  MiUingenUn.  Mon.  ii,  13.  [Millin  Gal.  MythoL  pL  149.] 
silver  vessels  found  in  Pompeii,  14  articles,  ArchaoL  IhtelL  BL  HalL  1835. 
No.  6. ;  the  so-called  shield  of  Scipio  (restoration  of  Briseis),  found  in  1656 
at  Avignon,  in  the  cabinet  at  Paris,  Montfaucon  iv,  23.  Millin  M.  I.  i, 
10  [A.  G.  Lange  in  Weloker*s  Zeitschr.  £  a.  E.  Til  vi,  22.  S.  490.] ;  the 
bowl  found  in  Perm  in  Stroganow's  collection,  the  contest  for  the 
armour  of  Achilles,  see  K5hler,  Mag.  encyc.  1803.  v.  p.  372  [Archad. 
Zeit.  of  Gerhard  i.  Tf.  10.  S.  101] ;  the  goblet  from  Aquileia,  at  Vienna, 
§.  200.  R.  2.  comp.  264.  R.  1 ;  the  vases  from  Falerii  (with  yeget&ble 
decorations),  Al.  Yisconti,  Diss.  d.  Ace.  Rom.  i,  ii.  p.  303  sqq.  especially 
the  rich  treasure  in  vessels  of  a  temple  of  Mercury,  found  at  Bemay. 
The  raised  work  in  these  is  invariably  embossed,  and  drinking-bowli 
placed  inside ;  drapery  and  armour  enhanced  by  gilding,  as  is  also  often 
the  case  elsewhere;  on  the  Homeric  representations  §.  415.  R.  Ro- 
chette,  Joum.  des  Sav.  1830.  p.  417.  I^normant,  BulL  d.  Inat  1830. 
p.  97.  The  so-called  disci  also  are  for  the  most  paxt  merely  the  inner 
surfaces  of  goblets.  A  silver  discus,  Geopatra  with  her  women  (7),  from 
Pompeii,  Ant.  Ercol.  v.  p.  267.  Another  found  at  Geneva  with  figures 
in  glorification  of  Yalentinian,  Montfaucon  SuppL  vi.  pi.  28.  On  a  Chris- 
tian one,  Fontanini,  Discus  argent.  R.  1727.  [One  from  a  tomb  at 
Kertsch  in  half  barbaric  and  half  Grecian  design,  in  Gerhard*s  ArchaoL 
Zeit.  i.  Tf.  10.  s.  161.  One  Anacreontic.  61.]  In  bronze  there  is  nothing 
finer  than  the  discus  frpm  near  Paramythia  in  Epirus,  in  Hawkins'  pos- 
session, highly  embossed  figures  inlaid  with  silver  ornaments,  represent- 
ing Aphrodite*s  visit  to  Anohises,  Tischbein  Horn,  vii,  3.  Millixigen  Un. 
Mon.  iL  12.  [Spedm.  ii,  20.]  On  the  entire  discoveries,  Gdtt.  G.  A.  1801. 
8. 1800.    [Aigenti  M.  Gregor.  i,  62—66.] 

6.  Silver  casket  with  a  considerable  silver  treasure  found  at  Rome  in 
1794)  of  the  last  period  of  art,  in  the  Schellersheim  (now  Blacas)  collec- 
tion, Mag.  encyc.  1796.  i.  p.  357.  B.  Q.  Yisconti,  Lettera  intomo  ad  una 
ant.  sup^tile  d*argento.  Sec.  ed.  1827.  In  golden  ornaments  (to  which 
belong  the  early  Attic  cicada)  there  have  been  important  diaooveiies 
made  in  Ithaca  (Hughes  L  p.  161.) ;  at  Rome  among  others  in  1824  (G. 
Melchiorri,  Mem.  Rom.  iiL  p.  131.) ;  at  Parma  (Diss.  d.  Ace.  Rom.  iL  p. 
3.) ;  at  Canosa  (rich  golden  ohaplet,  Gerhard,  Ant.  Bildw.  60.  Avellino, 
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Mem.  d.  Aeo.  ErcoL  i.),  [now  in  Munich];  at  Pantioapsdon,  maskB  and 
>iedallionfl  of  thin  gold  leaflets  embossed  (R.  Bochette,  Joum.  des  Say. 
832.  p.  45)|  [other  gold  articles  also  from  thence  Dubois  de  Montp^reur, 
07.  en  Orimte  au  Oauoase  oet.  pL  20. 21,  and  nlver  vessels  pi.  23.  24,  also 
^ases  of  amber  pi.  22.]  These  medallions  were  still  in  request  in  later 
antiquity  (see  that  of  Tetricus,  Monges  Icon.  Rom.  pL  58,  6) ;  such  were 
perhaps  wrought  by  the  bractearii  aurifioes.  On  the  aurifioes  generally, 
Gori,  Oolumb.  Liv.  n.  114  sqq.  [Gold  articles  from  a  rich  tomb  in  Melos, 
L.  Boss  Inselreise  iii.  S.  18.  One  of  the  finest  golden  chaplets  in  the 
poflsesflion  of  Barone  at  Naples  in  1845,  recently  found  at  Fasano,  de- 
scribed by  Avellino.  Bull  Napol.  iiL  129.  In  inscriptions  there  are 
golden  honorary  garlands  mentioned  of  100  gold  pieces,  500  drachmas, 
&e.  and  in  incredible  number,  besides  the  crowns  decreed  to  be  conse- 
crated in  temples,  for  example  in  that  of  Jupiter  in  Plautus  Mensochm. 
▼.  5,  38,  very  many  only  representing  olive-leaves.  Etrurian  gold  arti- 
cles S.  175.  B.  4.]  Tase  of  lead  with  Bacchus,  Silenus  and  the  four 
seasons,  Gerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  i,  87. 

312.  Id  the  studios  of  the  ancients,  with  the  toreutic  art  1 
was  likewise  connected  wosKiNa  IK  itobt,  which  it  was  a 
favourite  practice  throughout  antiquity  to  combine  with  gold, 
in  statues  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  furniture.  The  ancients  re-  2 
ceived  from  India,  but  especially  from  Africa,  elephants'  teeth 
of  considerable  size,  by  the  splitting  and  bending  of  which-^a 
lost  art  but  which  certainly  existed  in  antiquity — ^they  could 
obtain  plates  of  from  12  to  20  inches  in  breadth.  In  executing 
a  statue,  then,  after  the  surface  of  the  model  was  distributed 
in  such  a  way  as  it  could  best  be  reproduced  in  these  plates, 
the  individual  portions  were  accurately  represented  by  sawing, 
planing  and  filing  the  ivory  (this  material  being  too  elastic  to 
be  wrought  with  the  chisel),  and  afterwards  joined  together 
especially  by  the  aid  of  isinglass,  over  a  kernel  of  wood  and 
metal  roda  The  holding  together  of  the  pieces  of  ivory,  how- 
ever, required  incessant  care;  moistening  with  oil  (particularly 
oleum  pimnum)  contributed  most  to  their  preservation.  The 
gold,  which  represented  hair  and  drapery,  was  embossed  and 
fixed  on  in  thin  platea  In  ivory,  besides  reliefs,  little  figures,  3 
small  utensils  and  tokens,  and  especially  the  class  of  diptycha 
(writing  tablets  with  reliefs  on  the  outside)  have  come  down 
to  our  times  from  the  later  Roman  empira  These  are  divided 
into  consular,  which  were  presented  by  magistrates  as  gifts  on 
entering  office,  and  ecclesiastical. 

1.  In  opposition  to  the  employment  of  the  term  introduced  by  Q.  de 
Quinoy,  it  is  correctly  remarked  by  Welcker  that  ro^fin-Mi)  among  the 
ancients  merely  signifies  oodaiura;  we  nowhere  find  the  word  ezpiessly 
used  of  chryselephantine  statuea  As  however  the  embossing  of  gold  was 
in  these  a  main  feature,  and  the  first  masters  who  made  these  oolossiy 
Phidias  and  Polyclete,  were  also  according  to  Pliny  the  most  eminent 
torcutso  (§.  120.  B.  2.),  we  must  perhaps  adhere  to  the  connexion  above 
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m^CMked.  Oiichr]r8elepliantinework8,8eeabove$.86. 113— 115.  190,1 
158.  R.  1.  204.  R.  5.  oomp.  237.  240.  X^urtXi^etrrixtxT^  da^tltf  at 
Syncuaey  Plat.  IKmoL  31. ;  on  the  doon  of  the  temple  of  Pallu  there  (f. 
281.  R.  6.)  the  aiyumenta  or  representations  of  events  were  of  lYOiy,  the 
rest  of  gold.  Ljies  were  often  of  ivorj  and  gold,  and  crowns  of  ivoiy, 
gold  and  coral,  Pindar,  N.  vii,  78.  Dissen  in  B5ckh,  p.  435.  Iyoij  ooun- 
tenanoe  on  a  ahield,  Diogen.  viii,  1,  5.  Signa  ebumea  in  Sicily,  Gic.  Terr. 
iy,  1.,  in  Rome  at  the  Ciroensian  games,  Tao.  Ann  ii^  83. 

&  The  aboTS  aentenoes  give  Q.  de  Quincy's  theory,  which  is  the  most 
probable,  p. '393  sq.  Comp.  Heyne,  Antiq.  Avis,  ii  p.  149.,  in  the  K. 
Biblioth.  der  8ch6nen  Wiss.  xv.,  and  N.  Commentar.  Soo.  Qott.  i,  ii  p. 
98.  111.  On  the  ivory  trade,  Schlegel  Indische  Biblioth.  L  s.  134  sqq. 
In  Phidias*  time  chiefly  from  Libya,  Hermipp.  in  Athen.  L  p.  27,  as  after- 
wards from  Adule,  Plin.  vi,  34.  Bemocritus  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
mode  of  softening  ivory,  Seneca,  £p.  90.  Q.  de  Quincy,  p.  416.  Comp.  §. 
113.  R.  1.  In  the  working,  Lucian  De  conscr.  Hist.  52.  distinguishes  the 
vxirruf  (of  the  model),  the  x^/i/jr,  ^U9  {radere.  Statins,  S.  iv,  6,  27.)} 
jmXXmis  fudfti^u9  of  the  ivory,  and  the  t7r»w^i^u»  r{f  x/^¥-  Isinglass 
aerved  to  unite  the  parts  which  Bamophon  renewed  in  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  iElian  Y.  H.  xvii,  32.  On  the  oil,  among  others  Methodius  in 
PhotiuB,  0. 234.  p.  293.  Bekk.  On  the  kernel  of  statues,  especially  7i^«;, 
Ludan,  Somn.  s.  Qall.  24.  Amob.  vi,  16.  §.  214.  R.  2.  On  the  application 
of  the  gold,  §.  113.  R.  2.,  eyes  of  precious  stones.  Plat  Hipp.  i.  p.  290. 

3.  Most  reliefs  and  figurettes  of  ivory  in  Buonarroti,  MedagL  AntichL 
[Knebel  Be  signo  ebumeo  nuper  effosso.  Buisburg  1844. 4to.  A  hero 
carrying  a  dead  body.]  There  are  also  early  Greek  works  of  the  kind. 
The  iXi^»rrot;^o2,  ^rarity  according  to  Themistius,  p.  273,  20  Bind, 
made  chiefly  ^sAro/,  libri  dephantini  (Vopisc.  Tac.  8.)  or  jmgUlareM  mem- 
hranaoei  operctdis  dforeis  (Inscr.).  The  diptycha  considaria  are  adorned 
with  the  figures  of  consuls  at  the  pompa  circeruis,  the  misnones  and  the 
like,  the  ecdetiastiea  with  biblical  subjects.  Besides  those  of  ivory  there 
were  also  wooden  ones,  likewise  arffentea  ecdatOf  of  which  there  are  some 
remains.  Also  triptycha,  pentaptycha^  etc.  Writings  by  [M.  Chladni,  J. 
A.  Schmidt,  Negelein]  Salig  and  Leich  de  diptychis  Bonati  Be*  ditticL 
Ooste  Sur  Torigine  des  Biptyques  consulaires,  Mag.  encyd.  1802.  iv.  p. 
444.  1803.  V.  p.  419.  Principal  work:  Gori,  Thesaurus  vett.  Biptycbo- 
rum  consularium  et  eodesiasticorum,  opus  posth.  cum  add.  I.  B.  PasserL 
F.  1759.  3  vols.  fo.  Particular  ones  described  by  FiL  Buonarroti,  Chph. 
Saxe  [Bipt.  magni  oonsulis  1757  ],  Hagenbuch  [de  dipt.  Briziano,  1799 
foL],  Mautour  (Hist,  de  TAc.  des  Inscr.  v.  p.  300.)  and  others.  [Be  Dipt 
Quirini  Card.  Lips.  1743.  4to.]  Paradise  on  an  ivory  tablet,  Grivaud  de 
la  Vino.  Ant.  GhiuL  pi.  28.  The  Wiczay  Biptychon,  engraved  by  R 
Morghen,  with  the  figures  of  Esculapius  and  Telesphorus,  Hygieia  and 
Eros,  is  distinguished  from  the  usual  Byzantine  dryness  by  more  inge- 
nious worknumship. 

The  teeth  of  hippopotami  likewise  served  instead  of  ivory,  Pans,  viii, 
46,  2.  Tortoise-shell  (chelyon)  was  used  especially  for  lyres,  dining  sodu 
and  other  furniture ;  it  also  came  partly  frt>m  Adule,  Plin.  vi,  34.  Reliefs 
of  the  bones  of  animals.  Works  in  mother-of-pearl,  Sueton.  Nero  31. 
There  were  statuettes  in  amber  (§.  56.  R  2.),  Paus.  v,  12,  6.  Plin.  xxxvii, 
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12.,  but  particularly  vasee  [Martial  iv,  31.  vi,  Sff],  Sduadum  crtuta  (Juv. 
y,  40.),  among  which  the  dectrina  vasOy  Dig.  xzxiv,  %  32.,  and  the  dectriTUi 
patera  with  Alexander's  medallion  and  history,  TrebelL  Trig.  14.,  may 
perhaps  be  rather  classed  than  regarded  as  vessels  for  mixing  metals. 
[Other  manu&otures  of  amber,  Bilthey  de  Electro  et  Eridano,  Darmst. 
1824.  p.  13.  foL]  The  *  M^pA  nMnrr^m  in  a/^ti^,  Heliod.  iii,  3.  is  like- 
wise a  fitting  application  of  amber  [scarcely,  cf.  Dilthey  p.  7 — 0.] ;  there 
are  still  ancient  amber  buckles  with '€k>rgonea  (at  Berlin);  also  early 
Greek  and  Etruscan  sculptures  in  that  material,  Micali,  Ani,  Mon.  tv. 
118.  darao,  p.  82.  Gab.  Pourtal^s  pL  20.  p.  24.  [Collections  of  the  Duke 
8.  Giorgio  Spinelli  and  Mr.  Temple  at  Naples,  single  specimens  not  rare. 
D.  Bchulz  on  Amber  works,  in  the  BuIL  1842.  p.  38.] 


D.     WORKING  IN  PBXCIOUS  STONES  (SCALFTUSX). 

313.     The  work  in  precious  stones  is  either  depressed  (in-  1 
taglio)  or  raised  (ectypa  scalptura  in  Pliny,  came-huia,  camar 
yen,  cameo).    The  impression  {(t<f>^ayh)  is  the  main  object  of 
the  former;  the  chief  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  adorn.     For  the  2 
former  were  employed  transparent  stones  of  uniform  colour, 
but  likewise  such  as  were  spotted  and  clouded,  of  precious 
stones  properly  so-called  almost  only  the  amethyst  and  hya- 
cinth, on  the  contrary  many  half  precious  stones,  especially 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  agate,  among  these  the  highly 
esteemed  cornelian,  the  chalcedony  and  the  plasma  dimmer aldo; 
for  the  latter,  variegated  stones,  such  as  the  onyxes,  consisting  3 
of  smoky  brown  and  milk-white  layers  {zance),  and  the  sar- 
donyzes,  which  added  a  third  layer  of  cornelian,  and  were . 
frequently  also  produced  by  artifice,  with  similar  kinds  of 
stones  wnich  Oriental  and  African  commerce  brought  to  the 
ancients,  of  surprising  and  now  unknown  beauty  and  size. 

1.  The  impression  iKfiayftop,  diroa^^ei'ytafict,  txrv'raf/b»,  also  f^^ctylg, 

in  siffillaris  ereta^  especially  Lemnian,  or  wax. 

2.  According  to  the  ancients  the  diamond  cannot  be  cut  (Pinder  de 
adamante,  p.  65.) ;  there  are  hardly  any  genuine  antiques  of  it.  The 
ardenUs  gtmma  likewise,  such  as  the  oarbuneuliy  according  to  Pliny 
xxzviiy  30.  resist  working  and  ding  to  the  wax,  however  (Theophrastes 
de  lap.  18.  knew  of  ephragidei  of  anthrax).  It  was  not  so  with  the  Ay- 
oeitahns,  our  amethyst,  of  dull  violet  colour,  and  the  more  muddy  and 
spotted  ameUiyitUB;  the  greenish  topadwn  (not  chiysolite,  according  to 
Glocker,  De  gemmis  Plimi,  inprimis  de  topazio,  1824.) ;  the  beryllus,  now 
aqvamarina;  above  all  the  tardoy  9ci^Zto»,  now  cornelian  and  stord,  which 
was  very  common  in  the  time  of  Menander ;  the  aehaua,  which  was  for- 
merly in  high  &vonr,  but  in  Pliny's  time  however  had  lost  its  repute ; 
the  leueaehaUif  now  chalcedony;  the  Jaepisy  especially  the  tile-colouied 
(untransparent) ;  the  cyamu,  to  which  the  wpphirus  of  the  ancients  was 
allied,  now  lapis  lazuli ;  our  sapphire,  on  the  contrary,  adamcu  Cypritts, 
did  not  make  its  appearance  till  later  times,  §.  207.  B.  7.    The  emerald 
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of  the  ancients  is  in  genenXpUuma  di  rnneraUOf  which  came  chiefij  firom 
the  mines  between  Ooptus  and  Berenice,  which  have  been  recently  re- 
opened. There  were  also  fine  works  in  crystal  Obsidian  was  an  Bthi- 
opian  stone  which  was  counterfeited  in  layarglass,  chddianHm  vUnem, 
Cajlns,  Fabroni  d.  gemma  Obsid.^  Blumenbach  Comment.  Soc.  (Sott, 
iiL  p.  67.  For  stones  generally,  see,  above  all,  Ha&y,  Trait6  dee 
i^res  physiques  des  pierree  pridenses.  P.  1817.  8vo.    Corsi,  p.  222  sqq. 

3.  The  sardonyx  is  called  y^(poi  rZv  r^tx/^i*fMi9,  i^^^A  i x/xox^^,  Li&cian 
dial  mer.  iz.  2.  Sardonyches  temis  glutinantur  gemmis; — aliunde  ni- 
gro,  al.  candido,  al.  minicv  Plin.  75.  comp.  23.  AchilL  T.  ii,  11.  SchoL 
ad  Qem.  p.  130.  Works  by  KOhler  and  Bruckmann  on  the  subject 
(1801 — 1804).  Pliny  also  mentions  (63)  other  oriental  stones  of  several 
colours,  quae  ad  ectypas  scalpturas  aptantur.  The  bluish  nicolo  (onicoio) 
consisting  of  two  layers  was  used  for  intaglios.  The  ancients  recognised 
especially  Upper  India  and  Bactria  as  the  native  country  of  cameo-stones, 
Theoph.  De  lap.  §.  35.  Oomp.  Or.  Yeltheim,  Sammlung  einiger  Aufs&tze 
ii  s.  203.  B5ttiger,  ueber  die  Aechtheit  und  das  Vaterland  der  antiken 
Onyx-Oameen  von  ausserordentlicher  Qrdsse.  Leipz.  1796.  Heeren, 
Ideen  i,  2.  s.  211.  Lua  de  Syr.  dea  32.  mentions  that  there  were  on  the 
image  of  the  goddess  many  precious  stones,  white,  water-coloured,  fiery 
sardonyxes  {om/xng  2«^^6»o/),  hyacinths,  and  emeralds  which  had  been 
brought  thither  by  Egyptians,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  Medes,  Armenians, 
and  Babylonians. 

1  314  Now,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  working,  we  only 
know  from  antiquity  this  much,  that  the  polisher  (politor) 
first  gave  to  the  stone  a  plane  or  convex  form,  which  was 

j3  preferred  especially  for  signet-rings;  then  the  stone-cutter 

(scalptor,  cavarius)  attacked  it  partly  with  iron  instruments 

.  smeared  with  Naxian  or  other  emery  and  oil,  which  were 

sometimes  round,  sometimes  pointed  and  drill-formed,  but 

3  partly  also  with  a  diamond  point  set  in  iron.  The  adjustment 
of  the  wheel,  by  which  the  instruments  were  set  in  motion, 
whilst  the  stone  was  held  to  them,  was  probably  similar  in 

4  antiquity  to  what  it  is  now.  The  careful  polishing  of  all  parts 
of  the  engraved  figures  was  a  great  aim  with  the  ancient 
stone-engravers,  and  is  therefore  a  criterion  of  genuinenesa 

1.  A/^or(/|3/»t}  and  Xi^ou^ixvif  the  art  of  the  politor  and  aocdptor  in 
Lysias'  Fragm.  Tn^l  rov  rvxoi;.  On  the  Latin  names,  Salmas.  Exerc.  Plin. 
p.  736.  comp.  Sillig  0.  A.  p.  viii.  We  do  not  find  the  numerous  facets 
of  modern  art  among  the  ancients;  hexagons  and  cylinders  were  the 
favourite  forms  for  ornaments. 

2.  Plin.  xxxvii,  76.  Tanto  differentia  est,  ut  ali»  ferro  scalpi  non 
possint,  alisa  non  nisi  retuso,  verum  omnes  adamante :  plurimum  vero  in 
his  terebrarum  profioit  fervor.  The  ferrum  rettuum  is  the  punch,  boute- 
roUe,  whose  round  hollowings  did  the  most  in  the  coarser  works,  §.  97,  3, 
On  ecdwn  and  marctUus,  Pronto,  Ep.  iv,  3.,  on  the  lima  likewise  Isidor. 
Origg.  xix,  32,  6.  The  Naxian  dust  §.  310,  3.,  served  for  cutting  and 
polishing,  according  to  Pliny  xxxvi,  10.,  comp.  Theoph.  44.  On  vfiv^ts, 
fmery,  Dioscor.  v,  165.    [Ilcsych.  v.  vfiv^ny  Isid.  xvi,  4,  27.  smir  JereoL 
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« 

xvii,  1.  Ottracite  used  for  gnawing,  Ydtheim  Ueber  Memnons  Bilds.  S. 
40  ff.]  Schneider  ad  Ed.  ThjB,  p.  120.  and  in  the  Lex.  Plin.  ziucvii,  15 : 
Adamantem  com  felioiter  rumpere  oontigit,  in  tarn  parvas  frangitur 
crnstaSy  at  oemi  viz  possint;  ezpetuntur  a  scalptoribua,  ferroque  in- 
duduntur,  nullam  non  duritiam  ex  £Eunli  cavantes,  speaks  evidently  of 
the  diamond  point,  Finder  tU  adaan^  p.  63.  comp.  on  the  splinters  of  the 
ostradtiB,  Plin.  65.    Ydtheim  AafaatEe  ii.  s.  141. 

On  the  technical  processes  of  the  andent  stone-cutters:  Mariette> 
Traits  des  pierres  grav6es.  P.  1750.  f.  Natter,  Traits  de  la  m^thode  ant.  de 
graver  en  pierres  fines  compar6e  avec  la  m6th.  modeme.  L.  1754.  Lessing 
in  the  Antiq.  Briefen  i,  103  ff.  [Br.  27.  S.  209  ff.]  and  in  the  EoUectaneen 
zur  literatur.  Bd.  i.  ii.  Ramus  von  geschnittenen  Steinen  und  der  Kunst 
Bdbige  za  graviren.  Kopenh.  1800.  Gurlitt,  Qemmenkunde,  ArchseoL 
SdiT.  heraosgeg.  von  Corn.  Mailer,  s.  87  f.    Hirt,  Amalth.  ii.  s.  12. 

315.     Stones  destined  for  signet-rings  next  came  into  the  1 
hand  of  the  goldsmith   (compositor,    annularius)   who  set 
them,  and  here  the  form  of  the  sling  ((r^cvdovij,  pala)  was  a 
favourite  one.    Although  in  the  signet-ring  the  device  was  2 
certainly  the  principal  thing,  the  name  however  is  sometimes 
added;  and  here  it  mtist  be  assumed,  that  a  name  which 
readily  strikes  the  eye,  must  rather  be  referred  to  the  posses- 
sor, than  to  the  artist,  of  the  genu     The  circumstance  that  not  3 
merely  individuals,  but  states  had  their  seals,  perhaps  explains 
the  great  correspondence  of  many  gems  with  coin-types;  thus 
also  the  Roman  emperors  sealed  with  their  heads,  at  the  same 
time  that  their  coins  were  stamped  with  them.     The  frequent  4 
application  of  engraved  stones  to  the  decoration  of  drinking- 
cups  and  other  utensils  [a  practice  derived  from  Byzantium], 
was  continued  down  to  the  middle  ages;  even  now  antique 
gems  must  be  sought  for  sometimes  in  church-vessels.    In  5 
engraved  vessels  entirely  of  gems,  which  are  connected  with 
the  class  of  large  cameos,  many  works,  admirable  for  the 
extent  and  difficulty  of  the  workmanship,  have  been  pre- 
served, although  none  of  them  belongs  to  the  times  of  a  pure 
taste,  and  a  genuine  Hellenic  exercise  of  art 

1.  See  among  others  Bnrip.  Hippol.  876.  rxnm  (r^tiii6»iis  x^i;9>iX»rDv, 
comp.  Monck. — ^AU  rings  were  at  first  signet-rings  (comp.  §.  97,  2) ;  then 
they  became  ornaments  and  badges  of  honour,  un-engraved  also  were 
T^iljT  worn,  and  the  engraved  everywhere  dse  applied.  Kirchmann 
De  Annulis. 

2.  On  the  names  on  gems,  v.  E5hler  and  R.  Rochette,  see  §.  131.  R. 
2.,  comp.  §.  200.  R.  1.  Qemmsa  ant.  litterat®  by  Fr.  FicoronL  R.  1757., 
hy  Stosch,  §.  264.  R.  1.  Bracci  Oomm.  de  ant.  scalptoribus,  qui  sua  no- 
nuna  indderunt.  F.  1786.  2  vols,  text,  2  plates.  It  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  when  the  artist  gave  his  name  he  did  it  in  the  least  observable 
niauner  possible.  Hence  the  catalogues  of  gem-cutters,  of  which  the 
Viaconti-Millin  (Visconti,  Varie  Opere,  T.  ii.  p.  115.  Millin,  Introduc- 
tion ik  r6tude  des  pierres  gr.  P.  1797.  8vo.)  is  the  richest,  furnish  little 
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that  18  available  for  the  history  of  art  Manj  names  rest  merdj  on  a 
different  reading,  as  Pergamus  and  Peigmns ;  Balion  and  Allion  are  pro- 
bably Admon  ( AAAION),  comp.  Joum.  des  Sav,  1833.  p.  753  aq.  Besides 
those  above  named,  we  also  know,  from  Pliny,  Apollonides  and  Croniofl ; 
of  the  former  we  have  perhaps  still  a  fragment.  The  Tryphon  odebnited 
by  AddsBos  of  Mitylene,  Brunck  AnaL  ii,  242.,  is  perhaps  the  same  whose 
name  stands  on  several  beautiful  stones ;  however  even  Addaus'  time  u 
uncertain. 

3.  See  on  the  state-seals  Facius'  Miscel.  72.  On  the  imperial  seals 
Bueton.  Aug.  50.  Spart.  Hadr.  26.  U.  Fr.  Kopp,  ueber  Entstehnng  der 
Wappen.  1831. 

4.  See  §.  161,  1.  207,  7.  also  298.  R.  1.    Gemmata  potoria,  Plin. 
xxxvii,  6.  [vasa  ex  auro  et  gemmis  xzxvii,  63,  gemmata  vasa  of  Agatho- 
cles,  Auson.  ep.  8.]  Juv.  x,  27.,  from  which  are  also  to  be  explained  Jav. 
V,  43.  and  Martial  xiv,  109.   irvxr^^s  hixi^ot^  Plut  viL  p.  154.  H.  lanoes, 
phial»  with  gemmas  indusse,  Dig.  xxxiv,  2, 19.    Comp.  Meurs.  de  loxu 
Rom.  c.  8.  T.  V.  p.  18.    [The  7<idox6xxirra  §.  161.  R.  1.  were  even  in  use  at 
Babylon  §.  237.  R.  2,  among  the  Indians  also  golden  vessels  set  with  pre- 
cious stones  occur  Bhartrihari's  Sententis  ed.  Bohlen  ii,  98.  Doors,  walb^ 
roofs  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  also  among  the  Sabaeanfi, 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  778.  Stones  from  Bactriana,  which  were  used  in  A/So«oxx«r(i, 
Theoph.  v.  x/d.  §.  35.    At  the  Persian  court  xXiV«/  A/doxoXXirroi  »mi  aXo- 
X^ot,  Philo  in  Euseb.  Pr.  ev.  viii.  p.  389  a.    A  dove  x/do».  in  the  pos- 
session of  Cyrus,  J&lian  V.  H.  xii,  1.  ^x2;  X/do».  on  the  hearse  of  Alex- 
ander Diod.  xviii,  26.,  at  a  symposium  Cleopatra  gave  to  Anthony  tfott* 
X^vffftt  Kul  X.  irs^trras  ii^u^BurfJuvti  r»ls  rijcf>»iSt  Athen.  iv.  p.   147  sq. 
A  it^d  (pioXii  Ix  ;c^v9ov  ^tKaruXetPToe  }it»xtdof  made  for  the  triumph  of 
Paulus  .flmilius.    Plut.  iEmiL  P.  33.    Pompey  triumphed  in  a  eL^fut  x. 
Appian.  B.  Mithrid.  117.    Into  his  hands  fell  at  Talaura,  Mithridates* 
treasury  of  art  (roftmoM  r^s  x»rmv»^vni)y  besides  2,000  onyx  vesselSi 
(PieiXeu  xttl  \f/VKr^^(  xoXXoi  jutl  fvrei  KeU  xXtvou  Kttl  S^om4  xaraKoafMM  Mii 
7virn9  ;(«EX/Mi  K»l  ir^oori^Pihiu  xctl  i-xru/At^/ei,   viirru  ofcoiog  huTU^m  xtti 
K»reix^v9»,  which  required  30  days  to  be  delivered  up,  derived  partly  from 
the  dominion  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  partly  from  that  of  the  Ptolemies, — ^what 
had  been  deposited  by  Cleopatra  with  the  Coans,  and  these  had  surren- 
dered,— ^partly  collected  zealously  by  himself,  lb.  115.   The  f»x«^«r«  lt»- 
X/d«  at  the  banquets  of  Mithridates  are  mentioned  by  Plut.  LucuUus  37., 
and  ^^eV  ri(  hixtBog  frx>m  him,  which  adorned  Luoullus'  triumph,  ib.  40. 
Eratosth.  in  Macrob.  Sat.  v,  21.  mentions  fk  x^0^r^^»  Xidox.,  xf*^^^'  ^ 
Menander  h  Ilculi^  U^afcM,  x.   Poll,  x,  187.,  phials  Athen.  iL  p.  48  sq. 
and  Agatharchus  in  Phot.  p.  459.  Bekk.,  vg^tavx!f»t»  X.  Heliod.  vii,  27., 
neck-laces  x^tliveis  x*  Diod.  xviii,  27.,  x^vov»  Kctl  x.  xoafitov  h  s-Xamm; 
K»l  irt^{lt(tetiote  Plut.  Phoc.  19.  and  Eunap.  Aedes.  p.  30.  Wyttenb.  ;c/r«- 
PUS  (read  x!^ihi»ets)  hux^wrovf  X.  rap  voKvTifitirup  Callix.  in  Athen.  v.  p. 
200  b,  a  mask  hax^vw  xetl  x.  Luciau  Tim.  27,  dagger  belt  and  golden 
garlands  Heliod.  ix,  23.  x,  32.    Plin.  xxxiii,  2  turba  gemmarum  potamus 
et  smaragdis  teximus  calicos.  Juv.  v,  43.    Also  an  iron  helmet-band, 
xf^/r(«x^xioy  X.  occurs  Plut.  Alox.  32.]    Die  Edelsteine  der  H.  drci 
K5nige  herausg.  Bonn  1781.    [The  best  were  taken  away  at  the  fiigbt  in 

the  time  of  the  French  revolution.] Gems  infibulis  (Spart.  Hadr.  10.| 

in  busts  likewise  we  find  the  buckles  hollowed  out  for  them,  PioCL  vi.  p- 
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74.),  on  sword-hiltB,  belts,  [shoes,  like  those  significantly  presented  bj 
Trajan  to  Adrian,]  Cameos  often  on  garlands  and  crowns  of  antique 
heads,  PioCL  yL  p.  66.    Comp.  §.  131.  R.  1.  207.  R.  7. 

5.  §.  161,  3.  Oetnma  hibere,  Yirg.  Q.  ii,  606.  Propert.  iii.  5,  4.  The 
£rvS  fUyai  r^uyi}i»(pov  7r^t»vi^opro(f  Bockh  C.  I.  150.  Staatsh.  ii.  s.  304., 
is  perhaps  to  be  understood  according  to  §.  298.  309.  R.  1.  Cklbbbates 
VASBB :  The  Mantuan  in  Brunswick,  §.  264.  R.  1.  Famesian  goblet  of 
sardonyx,  [from  the  tomb  of  Adrian]  with  representations  of  Egyptian  na- 
tural productions,  Neapel's  Antiken.  s.  391.  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  ii,  17. 
[A.  Gaigiulo  Intomo  la  tazza  di  pietra  sard,  orientale  del  M.  Borb.  Nap. 
1835. 4to.  B.  Quaranta  in  the  Mus.  Borb.  xii.  tv.  47.  Uhden  in  the  Schr. 
der  BerL  Akad.  for  1835,  s.  487—497.  ZoSga  in  an  unpublished  explana^ 
tion  understood  **  la  spedizione  di  Perseo"  on  account  of  the  "  closed  knife 
and  the  sack"  of  the  centre  figure.  The  sack,  and  the  plough  above,  are 
also  explained  by  Quaranta  who,  amid  a  heap  of  the  most  untenable  obser- 
vations, with  Millingen  sees  Alexander  in  this  figure,  but  the  knife,  which 
in  Uhden*B  drawing  according  to  the  microscope  is  curved  downwards, 
he  took  for  a  dagger.  Uhden's  explanation  of  the  incomparable,  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  work  is  a  model.  He  recognises  Egypt  in  tiie  array 
of  fertility  after  the  overflow.  Isis  resting  on  the  sphinx,  holds  aloft  the 
ripened  corn-ears,  the  Nile  sits  tranquilly  on  the  accustomed  bank,  two 
of  his  daughters,  the  nymphs  of  the  streams  which  form  the  Delta,  have 
drawn  the  drinking  water  clarified  there,  the  winds  hover  peacefully,  the 
peasant  lays  aside  the  plough  which  has  done  its  work,  the  bag  of  seed- 
corn  is  emptied,  he  has  taken  up  the  knife  for  pruning  in  the  garden  and 
vineyard.]  Coupe  des  Ptolemies  or  Yase  de  Mithridate,  in  the  Cabiuet 
du  Boi  at  Paris,  adorned  with  very  highly  raised  sculpture,  representing 
8ide-boards  and  Bacchian  masks.  Montfaucon  i,  167.  (Edhler)  Bescr. 
d*an  vase  de  sardonyx  antique  grav6  en  relief.  St.  Petersb.  1800.  (mar- 
riage subjects).    The  Beuth  onyx  vase  at  Berlin,  see  Tdlken,  Staatzeit. 

1832.  N.  334.    Hirt,  Gesch.  der  bild.  Kunste  s.  343.    Sillig,  Kunstbktt 

1833.  N.  3  f.  Thiersch  Munchner  AbhdL  der  philoL  KL  ii.  s.  63.  Birth 
of  Commodus,  of  Augustus,  Sillig,  of  L.  Csssar,  TSlken.  A  balaBunario  of 
onyx  in  the  Vienna  cabinet,  with  Baochian  attributes  on  the  foreside, 
is  seen,  from  the  inscription  on  the  back,  to  have  been  a  present  to  a 
hetaira:  ^nveug  h  dya^oiet  ^ihn  ycl^  tt  iiv^tSt  taow  di  ft*  ^tyf/iitra  irtth. 
The  verse  from  Anacreon  Fr.  56.  ed.  Bergk. — [Ameth,  Explanation 
of  the  12  largest  engraved  stones  of  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Coins,  Weiner 
Jahrb.  1839.  i  Anz.  s.  28.  The  gems  with  Germanicus  and  Agrippioa, 
G5tt.  Anz.  1847.  s.  456.]  Large  cameos  §.  161,  4.  200,  2.  207,  7.  The 
Vatican  cameo  in  four  layers  is  still  larger  than  that  of  Paris;  it  repre* 
sents  Dionysus  and  Ariadne  drawn  by  four  centaurs.  Buonarroti,  Me- 
dagL  p.  427.  comp.  Hirt  ibid.,  s.  342. — Statue  of  Nero  in  jasper,  of  Ar- 
sinoe  in  emerald,  Plin. ;  figurettes  in  plasma  di  smenddo  are  oftener  to 
be  met  with. 

TheaiTBRATURE  of  glyptography  is  given  by  Millin,  Introd.  (very  in- 
complete) and  Murr,  Biblioth.  Dactyliograph.  Bresd.  1804.  8vo.  Qur- 
ERAL  collections  of  gems  by  Domen.  de  Rubeis  (^Sneas  Vicus  inc.),  Pet. 
StcphanoniuB  (1627),  Agostini  (1657.  69),  de  la  Chausse  (1700),  [Rome 
1805  in  2  vols.  8vo.]  P.  A.  Maffei  and  Domen.  de  Rossi  (1707-9.  4  vola.), 
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[Nov.  Thesaur.  vet.  gemmarum  4  vols.  foL]  Qravelle  (1732. 37),  Ogle  (1741), 
WorUdge  (1778),  Monaldini  and  Oassini  (1781-97.  4  vols.  fo.)>  Spikbory 
(1786),  Raponi  (1786)  and  others.  PiJtTicuitAB  cabinets  by  QorlsBos  (first 
1601),  Wilde  (1703),  Ebermayer  (1720-22),  Marlborough  (1730),  [GhoU  de 
pierres  ant.  gr.  du  Gab.  du  Due  de  Marlborough  foL  2  vols.,  each  of  50  pi, 
very  rare,]  Odescalchi  §.  262.  R.4.,  Stosoh  §.  264.  R.  1.,  Zanetti  (ed.  by  A. 
Fr.  QorL  1760),  Smith  (Dactyliotheoa  flmithiana  with  oonunentaiy  by 
GorL  V.  1 767. 2  vols.  fo.).  From  the  Cabinet  du  Boi,  Gaylus  Becaeil  de  300 
tdtes  and  Mariette's  Beoueil  1760.  comp.  §.  262.  B.  3.  Those  of  Fbreaos 
in  Ooii,  Wicar,  Zannoni,  §.  261.  B.  2.  Those  of  Vienna,  §.  264  R.  1.  The 
Imperial  Busman,  §.  266.  B.  2.  Those  of  the  Netherlands,  §.  265.  R.  L 
[The  Boyal  at  Naples.]  Gataloqubs  of  the  Grosat  ooUection  (by  Mariette 
1741 ;  it  has  gone  to  Bussia  with  the  Orleans  collection),  the  de  Fxanoe  §. 
264, 1.,  the  Praun  at  Numberg  (by  Murr,  1797),  [now  in  the  possesion 
of  Mad.  Mertens-Schaaf  hausen  at  Bonn,]  the  collection  of  Prince  Stanis- 
las Poniatowsky,  which  is  full  of  counterfeits.  [GataL  des  p.  gr.  ant  da 
prince  Stan.  Poniatowsky  4to.  Fir.  1831.]  ,L.  Bossi  Spiegaz.  diuna  Baoc: 
di  gemme  vol  L  Mil.  1795. 8vo.  [Dubois  ]>escr.  des  p.  gr.  ant.  et  mod. 
de  feu  M.  Qrivaud  de  la  YinoeUe  P.  1820.]  Greuzer  zur  Qemmenkunde; 
ant.  geschn.  St.  vom  Qrabmal  der  h.  Elisabeth  1834.  c£  Fenerbaoh  im 
Kunstbl.  Yisconti  Esposiz.  delle  impr.  di  ant  gemme  raooolte  per  uso  del 
Princ.  Ghigi  in  his  Op.  Div.  T.  2,  his  most  important  work  on  engnved 
stones.  Sohlichtegooll*sAnswahll798.4to.]  Yivenzio,  Gemme  antiche  in- 
edite.  B.  1809.  4to.  Millin,  Pierres  grav6es  in6d.  (an  opus  postumum).  P. 
1817.  8vo.  [Gemme  incise  dal  Gav.  Gius.  Girometti  publ.  con  le  illustr.  di. 
P.  E.  Yisconti  B.  1836.  foL  10  pL  Ed.  of  only  100  copies.]  iMPBBSSion  hj 
Lippert  in  a  peculiar  mass  (two  collections,  a  Latin  catalogue  by  Ghritt 
and  Lippert  for  the  first,  a  German  one  by  Thierbach  for  the  second) ;  by 
Dehn  in  brimstone,  descr.  by  Fr.  M.  Dolce  (E.  Qu.  Yisconti  1)  1772;  by 
Tassie,  in  something  like  enamel  (Gatalogue  des  empreintes  de  Tsssie  by 
Baspe,  1792) ;  of  the  Berlin  collection  §.  264.  *B.  1. ;  Impronte  gemmarie 
dell*  Institute,  comp.  Bull  1830.  p.  49.  Gent  i.  iL  Bull  1831.  p.  106.  iii. 
iv.  Bull  1834.  p.  113.  [v.  vi.  1839.  p.  97.]  Arch&oL  IntelL  1836.  No.  64- 
66,  [Th.  Gades  has  collected  6,000  carefuUy  selected  impressions  in  Rome, 
among  them  400  stones  of  Etrurian  origin.]  Much  on  particular  gems  in 
Montfaucon,  Gaylus,  Yisconti,  Iconographie,  dec 

Yictorius,  Dissert  glyptogr.  R.  1739.  4to.  Gori*s  Hist,  glyptograpbi- 
ca,  [prsstantiorum  gemmariorum  nomina  compl.  Yen.  1767  foL  together 
with  an  App.  in  the  Memorie  d.  Accad.  di  Gortona  iz.  p.  146.]  in  the  second 
vol.  of  the  Dact.  Smith.  Gaylus,  Mem.  de  I'Ac.  des  Inscr.  six.  p.  239. 
Ghrist,  Super  signis,  in  quibus  manus  agnosci  antiqu»  in  signis  poesint, 
Gommtr.  Lips,  litter  i.  p.  64  sq.  The  same  author's  treatise  by  Zeune,  p. 
263.  and  preface  to  the  Dactyliothek  of  the  Richter  cabinet  ELlotz,  Ueber 
den  Kutzen  und  Gebrauch  der  alten  geschnittenen  Steine.  Altenb.  1766. 
G.  A.  Aldini,  Instituzioni  glittografiche.  Gesena  1786.  [Millin  Introd  I 
r^tude  des  p.  gr.  1797.  8vo.  Gaylus,  sur  les  p.  gr.  in  the  M6m.'  de  TAcad. 
zix.  p.  239.]  Gerhard  zur  Gemmenkunde,  KunstbL  1827.  N.  73-76.  B. 
Braun  ixber  die  neucsten  Fortschritte  der  Gemmenkunde  Arch&oL  IntelL 
BL  1833.  St  7.  8. 
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a.  woBKnro  nr  OLAfls. 


316.    Glass  is  the  more  fittingly  mentioned  in  this  place,  1 
as  it  was  used  among  the  poorer  classes  as  a  substitute  for  the 
precious  stone  of  the  signet-riAg,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  imi- 
tation of  gems  and  cameos  in  glass-pastes  was  very  widely  dif- 
fused in  antiquity,  whereby  many  veiy  interesting  representa- 
tions have  been  preserved  to  us  in  this  class  of  monumenta 
According  to  Pliny,  it  was  wrought  in  a  threefold  manner,  2 
sometimes  blown,  sometimes  turned,  and  sometimes  engraved; 
of  which  processes  the  first  and  third  are  also  found  united 
Although  perfectly  clear  and  white  glass  was  far  from  being  3 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  they  everv^trhere  manifested  a  pre- 
ference for  other  colours  (especially  purple,  dark  blue  and 
green),  and  for  an  iridescent  splendour.     They  had  also  beau-  4 
tiful  cups  and  goblets  of  coloured  glass,  which  were  sometimes 
made  of  pieces  of  variegated  glass,  and  sometimes  ingeniously 
composed  of  glass  and  gold.    The  murrhina,  which  we  must  ^ 
mention  by  the  way,  can  only  be  considered  as  articles  of 
luxury,  not  as  works  of  art 

1.  2<p^«y<3f(  vaktvAi  at  Athens,  about  OL  95.  0.  I.  n.  160.  Yitre® 
gemmn  ex  vulgi  axmulis,  Plin.  comp.  Salmas.  Exera  Plin.  p.  769.  As 
coonterfeits  in  Trebell.  Gkdlien.  12.  and  often  in  Pliny.  Comp.  §.  313.  R.  3. 
The  hirgest  glass-paste  is  the  cameo  16  X  10  inches  in  the  Vatican 
(Winok.  W.  iiL  s.  44  ff.),  Dionysus  lying  in  Ariadne*s  lap.  Buonarroti^ 
MedagL  p.  437. 

2.  Plin.  xzxvi,  66.  Toremnata  vitri,  Mart,  xii,  74.  ziv,  94.  'TaXoU^oV 
or  t/«xi\^iif,  vitri  coctor,  see  Stephani  Lex.  ed.  Brit. ;  opifex  artis  yitrisa, 
Donati  Inscr.  ii,  335,  2.  [yiKtvoxatog,  Spartan  inscr.  BuUett.  d.  Inst.  1844. 
p.  149.  S.  vmikorixnft  vttMv^os.  Achilles  Tat.  ii,  3.  x^aT^^» — vaXov  fiiv  ro 
vAm  i^w  o^^^vyf*iifi9(t  »UKh^  )f  ctirroif  AfiinXot  in^iiort^v,  Appulei  Meta- 
moiph.  iL  Titmm  fiibre  sigillatum.]  The  Barberini,  now  the  Portland 
Tase,  exhibited  in  the  British  museum,  [wantonly  broken  in  pieces  in 
1845  and  successfully  restored,]  from  the  so-called  tomb  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  consists  of  blue,  transparent  glass,  and  over  it  a  white  opaque 
glass-fusion,  the  latter  sculptured.  Gr.  Veltheim  Aufs&tze  i.  s.  175.  Wedg- 
wood, Desor.  du  Vase  de  Barberini.  L.  1790.  Archseol.  Brit.  viii.  p.  307. 
316.  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  i.  p.  27.  [St.  Piale  Dissert.  T.  L  The  fact  that 
the  nymph  does  not  seem  to  ward  off  the  god,  but  to  draw  him  towards 
her,  is  opposed  to  Millingen's  explanation.  The  fine  amphora  from  Pom- 
peii, of  a  similar  style  of  art,  M.  d.  I.  iii,  5.  Annali  xL  p.  84.,  and  a  pa- 
tera, M.  Borbon.  xL  tv.  28.  29.] 

3.  Same  glass  articles  in  Stackelb.  GMber  Tf.  55.  Beautiful  pure 
plates  of  glass  found  in  Yelleia  and  Pompeii,  called  also  speerdaria  accord- 
ing to  Hirt,  Qesch.  iii.  s.  74.  On  variegated  windows  §.  281.  R.  5.  Walls 
wore  faced  with  vitrice  quadralwrasy  Yopiscus  Firm.  3.  There  were  parti- 
coloured glass  seals  in  Athens.    Colour-changing  glass,  ttKhmcw,  see  Ha- 
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drian  in  Yopiao.  Saturn.  8.  The  Alexandrine  glaBS-wares,  §.  230, 4, 
▼eiy  oelebrated  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  oomp.  §.  240,  6.  On  the 
ancient  art  of  oolooring  glass,  Beokman,  Bejtrage  aur  Gtesch.  der  Srfind. 
i.  8.  373  sqq.    Works  in  glass,  Becker  Gallus  L  s.  145. 

4.  Lesbian  cups  of  purple  g^ass,  Athen.  zi,  486.  Lesbium  vaa  cela- 
turn,  Fest.  'TaX<y«  ltax^vc»Y,  199.  Tasa  vitrea  diatreta  Sslmaa.  ad 
Topiso.  1.  1. ;  such  were  wrought  bj  the  diatretariL  Fine  goblet  finom 
the  Kovarese,  of  moveable  colours,  encompassed  with  a  skj-blue  net, 
with  an  inscr.  in  green  glass.  Winck.  W.  iii.  s.  293.  [in  possession  of 
the  Marquis  Triyulzi  at  Bfilan;  perfect  in  its  technical  execution.]  A 
similar  drinking  glass  of  the  Emperor  Maximian,  whitd  in  a  purple  net, 
found  at  Strasburg.  KunstbL  1826.  s.  358.  [Two  others  at  Cologne, 
Jahrb.  des  Alterth.  Yereins  at  Bonn  Tf.  11. 12.  s.  377.  by  Urlichs.  On  a 
Tase  from  Populonia  on  which  a  villa  maritima  is  represented,  a  memoir  by 
Dom.  Sestini.  On  a  glass  vase  from  Genoa,  a  memoir  by  BossL  Frag- 
ments in  the  catacombs,  Bosie  i.  p.  509.  Buonarroti  Osservazioni  sopra 
ale.  frammeuti  di  vasi  aut.  di  vetro  omati  di  figure,  trov.  ne'  cimiteri  di 
Roma,  F.  1716. — ^Ach.  Tat.  ii,  3.  describes  a  crater  of  rock-crystal  with 
grapes  which  appear  to  ripen  through  the  pouring  in  of  the  wine.] 

5.  On  the  mwrrhina  vaaa  (from  the  East,  known  to  the  Oreeka,  but 
little  however,  from  the  time  of  Nearchus,  at  Rome  from  the  time  ci 
Pompey,  not  gems  according  to  the  legal  acceptation.  Dig.  xxxiv,  2;  19) : 
[N.  Quisbert  De  muixhinis,  Francof.  1697.  8vo.] :  Christ,  De  murrinia  vet. 
Lips.  1743.  4to.  Y.  Yeltheim  on  the  vom  murrh.  (Aufe.  L  s.  191).  Le 
Blond  and  Larcher,  M6m.  de  TAc.  des  Inscr.  xliii,  217  sq.  228  sq.  Man- 
ges, M6m.  de  Flnst.  Nat.  ii.  Litt.  p.  133.  Schneider  Lex.  s.  v.  ftuf^wm. 
Roloff  and  Buttmann  Mus.  der  Alterth.  W.  ii.  s.  509.  (Porcelain;  Schnei- 
der opposed,  Programm  von  Mich.  [Bri^]  1830.)  Mag.  enqycL  1806  JvaXL 
Ruperti's  collection  to  Juv.  vi,  156.  dire.  Rozidre,  Mtooires  de  la  I>e8cr. 
de  TEgypte  i.  p.  115.  Minutoli,  Qott.  G.  A.  1818.  s.  969.  Abel-BfannRat, 
Hist,  de  la  villedeKhotan.  1820.  Qurlitt,  ArchfioL  Schriften,  s.  83.  Oorai, 
Delle  pietre  antiche,  p.  165.  (murrha  =  spate  fluore).  Becker's  G^allus 
i.  s.  143.  Porcelain  according  to  Cardanus  first  De  subtiL  1550.  Chinese 
steatite  according  to  Yeltheim,  the  stone  Ju  according  to  Hager  Deacr. 
des  mM.  Chin,  du  Cab.  Imp.  P.  1805,  Abel-R^musat  opposed,  ibid« 
Fluor  spar  according  to  Minutoli  on  the  murrhina  of  the  andents  B. 
1835,  Thiersch  Mun<£ner  Abhdl.  der  philos.  philolog.  Elasse  L  s.  443  and 
Ciaottc.  Joum.  1810.  p.  472.  [Creuzer  was  led  to  the  same  explanatioa 
by  Doppelmayer  before  1830,  Heidelb.  Jahrb.  1830.  s.  369,  so  also  Hull- 
mann  Handelsgesch.  der  Qr.  s.  209.  Fluor  spar  from  India.]  InThieracfa 
Tfl  A.  B.  (§.  505)  fine  fragments  of  murrina  cocta,  among  which  he  eyen 
classes  the  Barberini  vase  1 


F.   AST  ox  DIE-CUniNO. 


31 7.  Numismatics,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  the  money 
in  use  among  the  ancients,  is,  in  the  main,  an  auxiliary  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  trade  and  mutual  intercourse  of  the  ancients; 
but  also,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  history  of  art,  through  the 
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artistic  value  of  the  types  (§.  9a  132. 162.  176.  182. 196.  201. 
204.  207.).  The  art  of  cutting  dies,  notwithstanding  the  2 
small  fame  which  these  artists  enjoyed  even  in  the  chief 
places  where  the  art  was  cultivated,  was  carried  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  highest  perfection,  so  that  nothing  remained  to 
the  Romans  but  to  regulate  better  the  process  of  stamping. 
Although  the  casting  of  coins  was  not  confined  to  ancient  3 
Italy  (§.  176.  and  306.  R  5.),  stamping  however  was  the  usual 
practice  in  Greece  and  later  Rome,  and  yet  the  blanks,  that 
is  the  pieces  of  metal  destined  for  impression,  were  cast  in 
moulds,  commonly  of  a  lenticular  form,  that  they  might  be 
the  better  able  to  bear  the  stamp,  which  was  often  very  deeply 
engraved  The  dies  were  made  of  hardened  brass  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantino,  then  of  steel.  Medals  properly  so-  4 
called,  which  were  not  to  circulate  as  money,  have  not  re- 
mained from  the  Greek  period  of  art ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
large  gold  pieces  of  the  Constantinian  period  must  be  regarded 
as  sucn. 

1.  Eckhel,  D.  N.  Prolegg.  I  Hirt,  Amalth.  ii.  8. 18.  Stieglitz  Einr. 
Uit.  Munzsamml.  a.  13.  23.  ArchaoL  Unterhalt.  IL  8. 47.  Mongez,  M6m. 
de  riiut  Boy.  T.  iz.  The  die-outters  for  the  imperial  coins  were  after- 
wazds  called  xalptoree  mwra  monetce,  Marini,  Inscr.  Alb.  p.  109. 

2.  Except  in  monograms  there  are  no  engravers  who  give  their  names, 
except  those  of  Sicilian  coins,  as  Gimon  and  Eucleidas  on  coins  of  Syracuse, 
and  Bueenetus  of  Syracuse  and  Catana ;  also  Cleudorus  on  coins  of  Yelia, 
and  Neoantus  of  Oydonia.  See  R.  Rochette,  Lettre  Ik  M.  le  Due  de  Luynes. 
1831.  [Supplement  an  OataL  des  artistes  p.  83  sqq.  cf.  475,  there  are  28 
names  quoted,  among  them  particularly  the  fine  Apollo  on  coins  of  the 
Clazomenians  with  0EOAOTO2  EIIOIEI,  of  which,  besides  those  that  are 
well  known,  there  are  two  in  the  Qarriri  collection  at  Smyrna,  see  N. 
Rhein.  Mus.  tL  St.  3.  s.  383.]  and  Streber,  Kunstblatt  1832.  N.  41.  42. 
Even  the  ancients  thought  it  remarkable  that  the  coins  of  Athens  should 
be  so  destitute  of  art,  whilst  the  Macedonian  coins  of  Alexajr^  ;r  were  so 
elegant^  Diog.  vii,  1, 19. 

3.  Tresviri  A.  A.  A.  fiando  feriundo.  The  chief  apptMtus  of  stamp- 
ing is  seen  on  a  denarius  of  Oftrisius,  yiz.  anyil,  hammer  and  tongs.  The 
iii^atnx  was  originally  on  the  hammer  and  anvil  (quadr.  incusum).  AiyUt 
(§.  306, 5)  of  day  and  stone  are  still  found. 

4.  These  gold  pieces  are  often  understood  as  medals,  and  busts  of 
generals  on  monuments  adorned  with  them.  See  Steinbiichel,  Notice 
fiur  les  M^illes  Rom.  en  or  du  M.  Imp.  et  Roy.,  trouvto  en  Hongrie 
dans  lea  amL  1797  et  1806.  1826. 
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B.    DEAWINO  ON  A  PLANE  SURFACE. 
1.  BT  LATINO  OH  COLOU&INa  STUFFS  OF  A  SOFT  AND  FLUID  NAIURB 

A.   MOirOGHBOMB  DBAWDfO  AND  PAINTDfO. 

318.  The  ancients  paid  very  great  attention  to  delicate  and 
finely  undulating  outline  drawing,  and  in  their  schools  (§.  1 39, 3) 
long  preparatory'  exercises  with  the  style  (graphis)  on  tablets 
covei^  with  wax,  and  with  the  brush  (penicillus)  and  one 
colour  on  boxwood  tablets,  sometimes  with  a  black  colour 
on  white,  sometimes  with  white  on  black-coloured  tablets, 
were  held  necessary  before  the  scholar  should  venture  to  dip 
the  brush  in  several  colours. 

See  Bdttiger,  ArohsoL  der  Mahlerei,  b.  145  ff.  Mere  outlines  were 
f*oMy(«/«^« '  (ParrbasiiiB  produced  such) ;  figures  of  one  colour  on  a 
ground  of  several  colours  fiOMx^^«r«.  Aivx^^ct^tiw  tlxc^et,  Arisi.  Poet 
6.  denotes  monochromata  ex  albo,  like  those  of  Zeuxis,  Plin.  (comp. 
Apellis  monoohromon  ?  Petron.  84.  [rather  monoonemon  §.  141.  R.  3. ; 
JBeozis  goes  immediately  before  in  Petronius,  but  monochromes  by  Apelles 
are  not  otherwise  known.  Fronto  ad  Yerum  i. :  quid  si  quis  PaiThasium 
versicolora  pingere  juberet,  aut  Apellem  unioolora  ?] ;  a  sort  of  eamayeuj 
oomp.  BSttiger,  s.  170.  Lucil.  in  Nonius,  p.  37.  calls  figures  merel/ 
shaded  monogrammiy  comp.  Philostr.  ApolL  ii,  22.    Above  §.  210,  6. 


B.    FAUNTUiO  XH  WATBR-COLOUKS. 


1  319.  From  the  superior  importance  attached  to  design, 
great  soberness  in  the  use  of  colours  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
in  antiquity,  and  in  so  much  the  higher  degree,  as  the  design 

2  was  sharper  and  more  accurate.  Even  the  Ionic  school,  which 
loved  florid  colouring  (§.  137.  141,  1.),  adhered  to  the  so-called 
four  colours  even  down  to  the  time  of  Apelles;  that  is,  four 
principal  colouring  materials^  which,  however,  had  not  only 
natural  varieties  themselves,  but  also  produced  such  by  mixing; 
for  the  pure  application  of  a  few  colours  only  belonged  to  the 
imperfect  painting  of  the  architectural  works  of  Egypt  (§.  23L), 
tiie  Etruscan  hypogea  (S.  174,  4.)  and  the  Grecian  earthen* 

3  ware.  Along  witn  these  leading  colours,  which  appeared  stem 
and  harsh  (cclores  atuteri)  to  a  later  age,  brighter  and  dearer 
colouring  materials  (coL  Jloridi)  were  gradually  introduced 

4  These  were  dissolved  in  water,  with  an  addition  of  glue  or 
gum  (neither  the  application  of  the  white  of  eges  nor  of  oil 
IS  discoverable  in  ancient  pictures),  in  order  to  lay  them  on 

5  from  the  palette  with  the  brush.  Painting  on  panels  (for 
which  larcn-wood  was  preferred)  was  according  to  Pliny  held 
in  high  esteem,  at  the  most  flourishing  period  of  art;  however, 
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tlie  primitive  practice  of  painting  temples  with  ornaments  (j 
274  K,  2.)  naturally  led  to  mural  painting  properly  so-callec , 
^hich  was  also  employed  in  Grecian  temples  and  tombs,  in 
like  manner  as  in  Italy,  but  was  chiefly  applied,  from  the  time 
of  Agatharchus  (§.  135.),  to  the  decoration  of  rooms,  until  it 
seems  in  the  Roman  period  to  have  absorbed  all  art  (§.  209.)* 
The  surface  was  prepared  for  it  in  the  most  careful  manner,  6 
and  the  advantages  of  painting  on  the  fresh  plaster  {cdfregco) 
were  very  well  known;  canvass  paintings  also  occur  in  the 
Roman  period.  Not  only  did  the  ancients  anxiously  strive  7 
to  discover  and  observe  the  harmonic  proportions  of  colours 
(harmoge\  but  they  also  had  a  fine  eye  for  the  quantity  of 
light  which  the  picture  should  on  the  whole  maintain,  for 
unity  in  the  general  effect  of  light;  this  was  the  rovo;  or  splen- 
dor,  which  Apelles  promoted  by  a  thinly  dissolved  black  (tenue 
atramenium)y  therefore  an  azure  colour,  which  at  the  same 
time  protected  the  picture  and  mellowed  the  sharpness  of  the 
colours.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  and  views  of  life  were  8 
equally  influential  in  causing  the  ancients  to  prefer  sprightly 
colouring,  with  decided  tones  which  resolved  themselves  into 
a  pleasing  fundamental  tone. 

1.  This  legnkr  proportion  is  distinctly  stated  by  Dionysias  Be 
Isseo  4 ;  the  eariier  pictures  were  yj^fiavi  f^it  tt^aafUpM  ekirXMi  kaI  o^3f • 
fftm»  t»  roig  fitiyf/uwiM  txfivveu  iFUiUK(at»,  Ax^t^tf  ^(  reus  yq»fAf*»i(  and  BO 
forth ;  the  later  were  iCy^ttfitfcci  fuv  krror,  or  had  variety  in  light  and 
ahade^  and  h  rf  xXiyde/  riw  fityfcarttif  r^r  hxvp*  We  must  not  however 
Btretoli  the  former  too  fiir ;  in  the  time  of  Empedocles,  and  therefore  of 
PoljgnotaSy  the  blending  of  colours  was  already  greatly  perfected.  See 
SimplioiuB  ad  Aristot.  Phys.  L  f.  34.  a. 

2.  The  four  colaurt  (according  to  Pliny  xxzv,  32.  Plut.  de  def.  orao. 
47.  oomp.  Cio,  Brut.  18,  70.) ;  1.  W7iite,  the  earth  of  Melos,  MtiXtae,  More 
rarely  white  lead,  cerussa.  In  mural  paintings  especially  the  Parseto- 
ninm.  2.  Bed,  the  rtibrica  from  Cappadocia,  called  'Itvttxis.  ^tkros^ 
minium,  has  various  significations.  M/xrop,  of  burnt  ax^a,  was  acd* 
dentally  discovered  by  Cydias,  01. 104.,  according  to  Theophr.  de  lap,  53 ; 
according  to  Pliny,  who  calls  it  vsUiy  it  was  first  used  by  Nicias  about 
OL  115.  3.  TdUywy  til,  &x^m,  from  Attic  silver  mines  (B5ckh,  Schriften 
der  Berl.  Akad.  1815.  s.  99.),  in  later  times  used  chiefly  for  lights,  besides, 
the  reddish  yellow  atunrpigmerUum,  aapla^ixn,  arsenical  ore.  4.  Blaak 
(together  with  blue),  cOramtnta,  ft/khav,  of  burnt  plants,  for  example  the 
Tfvy/yoy,  of  the  skins  of  pressed  grapes.  I^havUifum,  of  burnt  ivory, 
was  used  by  Apelles. 

3.  (J6L,  fioridi  (furnished  by  those  who  ordered  pictures,  and  often 
stolen  by  the  painters,  Plin.  xxxv,  12.)  were:  chrysocoUa,  green  from 
copper-mines :  fmrpurinfumj  a  chalk  mixed  with  the  juice  of  the  purple* 
fidi ;  Indicumy  indigo,  known  at  Rome  from  the  time  of  the  emperors 
(Beckmann,  Beytr&ge  zur  Gesch.  der  Erfind.  iv.  St.  4.).  Cwndeumy  blue 
smalt,  of  sand,  mltpetre  and  copper  (?),  was  invented  in  Alexandria.   Cii^ 

2A 
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nahari  (in  Sanscrit,  ohinavari)  denotes  actaal  cinnaliar,  sometimes  latmalt 
sometimes  artificial  (Bdckh.  ibid.  s.  97.),'  but  also  another  Indian  dm^ 
probablj  from  Dragon*8  blood.  The  artificial  was  first  prepared  by  the 
Athenian  Callias  about  01.  93,  4. — On  colouring  materials :  Hirt  (§.  74.) 
M6m.  iv.  1801.  p.  171.  Landerer  on  the  Colours  of  the  Ancients  in  Bodi- 
ner*s  Repertorium  f.  Pharmacie  Bd.  16.  1839.  S.  204.  y^a^ig  lx^viiu>^^ 
in  gilding  S.  210.  G6the,  Farbenlehre,  iL  s.  54.  on  ti)e  ancient  names 
of  colours ;  s.  69  ff.  hypothetical  history  of  colouring  by  H.  M.  Daty 
(chemical  researches)  Transact,  of  the  Royal  Society.  1815.,  extracted  in 
Oilbert*s  Annalen  der  Physik.  1816.  St.  L  1.  Stieglitz  Arch.  Unter- 
haltungen.  St.  1.  Minutoli  in  Erdmann*s  Joum.  fur  Chemie  viii,  2. 
Abhandlungen,  zw.  CykL  L  s.  49.  J.  F.  John  Die  Malerei  der  Alten,  R 
1836.  8vo.  see  Knierim  Die  Harzmalerie  der  Alten  Lpz.  1839.  [Idem 
Die  endlich  entdeckte  wahre  Malertechnik  des  Alterth.  a.  des  Mittd- 
alters  1845.  Roux  Die  Farben,  ein  Yersuch  uber  Technik  alter  a.  neoer 
Malerei,  Heidelb.  1824.] 

4.  A  female  painter  with  palette  and  brush,  copying  a  IHonysas- 
Herma,  M.  Borb.  vii,  3.  oomp.  the  figure  of  the  painting  in  Pompeii,  oa 
which  see  Welcker  Hyp.  Rdm.  Studien,  s.  307.  [A  painter  working  at 
the  portrait  of  a  person  sitting  to  him,  playfully  treated.  Ardi&oL  Zeit. 
It.  S.  312,  copied  as  a  vignette  in  Mazois  R.  de  P.  iL  p.  63.]    The  easel 

5.  On  tabular  paintings,  likewise  on  whole  series  of  tablets  (his  in- 
teriores  templi  parietes  vestiebantur,  Cic.  Yerr.  iv,  55.  tabulaD  picte 
pro  teotorio  induduntur.  Digest,  xix,  1, 17,  3.  comp.  Plin.  xxxv,  9. 10. 
Jacobs  ad  Philostr.  p.  198.),  Bdttiger,  s.  280,  and  on  the  prevalence  of 
these  R.  Rochette  Joum.  des  Savans  1833.  p.  363  sqq.  G.  Hermann  De 
pictura  parietom,  Oposo.  ▼.  p.  207.  Letronne  Lettres  d^un  Antiquvie 
sur  Temploi  de  la  peinture  hist,  murale  P.  1836.  8yo.  Appendice  aux 
Lettres  d*un  Antiq.  1836.  R.  Rochette  Peint.  Ant.  pr^cMto  de  recL 
sur  Temploi  de  la  peint.  dans  la  decoration  des  6^t  P.  1836. 4to.  Welcker 
in  the  Hall.  L.  Z.  1837.  N.  173  ff.  R.  Rochette,  Lett.  Arch^oL  L  P.  184a 
8vo.]  However,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  stucco  in  the  interior  of  the 
Theseion  (Semper  ueber  Yielfiirb.  Arch.  s.  47.) ;  the  battle  pieces  of  Mioon 
must  have  been  painted  on  it.  In  like  manner  doubtless  Panssnus  painted 
on  the  tectarium  laid  on  by  him  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  EQs.  Pliny 
xxxvi,  55.  «oomp.  xxxv^  49.  Of  this  kind  are  temples  which  Cvi  tmv 
dyadZf  y^ct^tff  xmfraict'rolxiKrtu,  Plat.  Euthyphr.  p.  6.  comp.  Lnc.  de 
conscr.  hist.  29.  [R.  Rochette  Peint  in6d.  p.  198,  remarks  that  the  tes- 
timony of  Lucian  does  not  apply  here.]  Solon  already  forbade  eq^ulchres 
(Cic.  de  legg.  ii,  26.)  opere  tectorio  exomariy  that  is  evidently  to  be  deco- 
rated with  paintings.  A  tomb  painted  by  Nidas,  Pans,  viii,  22,  4.  comp. 
25,  7.  ii,  7,  4.  Mural  paintings  by  Polygnotus  and  Pausias  at  Thespis, 
Plin.  XXXV,  40.  On  the  wall-paintings  in  Italy  §.  177,  3;  these  were 
used  by  the  Greeks  Damophilus  and  Oorgasus  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  as 
well  as  by  Fabius  in  the  temple  of  Salos  (above  §.  182.  R.  2.  oomp. 
Niebuhr  Rom.  Hist.  iiL  p.  356). 

6.  In  Herculaaeum  the  ground  is  generally  o^/mw,  the  rest  a  tem- 
pera. On  that  manner  of  painting  {%^  vy^li^  Plut.  Amator.  16.  Letroone 
Point.  Mur.  p.  373.  Yitruv.  vii,  3.  Plin.  xxxv,  31.  Piehura  in  iextUi,  Ck, 
Y«rr.  iv,  1.  comp.  §.  209,  5.    Technical  processes  of  wall-painting  in  Pom- 
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peii,  Q.  Bevilaoqua  Aldobrandim^  ProgresBo  delle  Scienze  vU.  p. -279  sqq. 
(not  encaustic,  water  colours  on  smoothed  plaster,  no  animal  and  vege- 
table  colours,  merely  in  gouache.)  R.  Wiegmann,  Die  Malerei  der  Alten 
in  ihrer  Anwendung  u.  Technik.  Hannover  1836.  8vo.  cf.  Elenze  Apho- 
rist.  Bemerk.  1838.  8.  586  ff.  (Only  the  first  kind  of  fresco  painting, 
applying  the  colours  to  the  fresh  plaster,  was  practised  in  antiquity,  never 
the  second,  wetting  with  lime-water,  or  the  third,  a  gradual  laying  on 
of  the  uppermost  lime-ground). 

7.  Plin.  zxxv,  11.  36, 18.  On  the  azure  colour  (from  asphalt?)  Go- 
the's  FarbenL  ii.  s.  87.  In  the  painting  of  light  we  can  neither  deny  to 
the  ancients  powerful  fire-scenes  (as  the  burning  of  the  Scamander,  Phi- 
lostr.  i,  1.)  [the  lightning  birth  of  Semele  i,  14.],  nor  milder  effects  (thus 
for  instance  the  Pompeian  picture,  in  B.  Bochette  M.  I.  i,  9.,  presents 
an  agreeable  twilight  in  the  background).  However,  such  are  rare  in 
ancient  pictures. 

If  very  carefully  analyzed,  the  so-called  Aldobrandini  marriage  (§.  140, 
R.  3.),  dug  up  in  the  Esquiline  in  1606,  is  painted  in  a  slight  and  thin 
manner,  but  with  a  very  fine  feeling  of  harmony  and  the  significance  of 
colours,  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum. — Die  Aldobrandinische  Hochzeit, 
by  BSttiger  (in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view)  and  H.  Meyer  (artisti- 
cally). Dresden  1810.  L.  Biondi,  Diss,  deli'  Ace.  Bom.  i.  p.  133.  G.  A. 
Guattani,  I  piu  celebri  quadri  riuniti  nell*  apartem.  Borgia  del  Yaticano. 
B.  1220  f.  [tv.  1.  with  some  differences  by  Meyer.]  Gerhard,  Beschr. 
Romsii,  iL  s.  11.  For  the  literature  of  ancient  painting:  Dati,  Delia 
pittura  ant.  F.  1667.  4to.  Jo.  Scheffer,  Graphice.  Norimb.  1669.  H. 
Junius,  De  pictura  veterum.  Botorod.  1694.  fo.  and  the  works  mentioned 
§.  74.  B.  Durand,  TumbuU,  [A  treatise  of  anc.  painting  L.  1740.  fol. 
important  on  account  of  the  18  pointings,  now  mostly  unknown,  of  which 
it  contains  engravings,]  Bequeno,  Biem.  [G.  Scholer  Die  Malerei  b.  den 
Griechen,  Idssa  1842.  4to.  Idem  uber  Farbenanstrich  und  Farbigkeife 
plastischer  Bildw.  Danzig  1826.  4to.  full  of  insight.  Fr.  Portal  Des 
couleurs  symboliques  dans  Fantiq.,  le  moyen  age  et  les  temps  mod.  P. 
1837.  The  Diad  painted  red,  the  Odyssey  sea-green,  EustatL  ad  II.  v,  9.] 


C.    EBCAUSTIC  PAINTINO. 


320.    Encaustic  painting  was  a  very  extensive  branch  of  1 
ancient  art  (§.  139. 140.),  and  was  employed  especially  in  ani- 
mal and  flower  pieces  [?],  where  illusion  was  more  the  prin- 
cipal aim  than  in  paintings  of  gods  and  heroes.     Three  kinds  2 
were  exercised:    1.  The  mere  burning  in  of  outlines  on  ivory 
tables  with  the  style.      2.  The  applying  of  coloured  wax,  3 
all  kinds  of  which  were  kept  arranged  in  boxes,  commonly 
on  wooden  tablets  (but  also  in  burnt  clay),  with  the  aid  of 
hot  pencils,  which  was  followed  by  complete  blending  and 
softening  down  (ceris  pingere  et  picturam  inurere).     3.  The  4 
painting  of  ships  with  brushes  which  were  dipped  in  a  kind 
of  fluid  wax  mixed  with  pitch,  which  not  merely  provided 
their  external  surface  with  an  ornament^  but,  at  the  same  tim^, 
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a  with  a  protection  against  the  sea-water.  We  most  rest  sati^ 
£ed^  with  these  slender  data»  gathered  from  passages  in  the 
4kncients,  as  the  attempts  to  revive  the  lost  art  of  encaustic 
painting  have  not  hitherto  yielded  any  satisfactory  result 
|A  very  important  application  of  painting,  from  an  early 
period,  was  that  for  which  in  our  times  the  term  lithochromy 
Las  been  formed,  and  which  served  to  ornament  the  various 
architectural  members,  employing  different^  but  always  un- 
mixed colours,  which  were  either  applied  to  the  marble  or  the 
plastered  limestone,  poros  or  xi^o;  o-w^/vo; ;  ^niXo/^ a^/a  was  a 
particular  branch  of^  it  (a  term,  like  rotx^ys^^tot,  which  does 
not  refer  to  writing  i)  the  aXaj3A<rr^^apf%  were  also  of  a  similar 
class.] 

S.  Encaosia  pingeadi  duo  fuisse  genera  antiquitos  oonBtat^  oera,  et 
in  eboie  (therefore  without  oera)  [1]  cestro,  L  e.  veruculo,  donee  cImecs 
pingi  ooepere.  Plin.  xxxv,  41.  Letronne  Joom.  dee  Sav.  1835.  p.  540. 
connects  oera,  et  in  ebore  oestro  (vericulo),  not  correctly:  if  oera  ib  not 
cestro,  the  opposition  to  what  follows  &lls  to  the  ground. 

3.  Tablet^  those  of  Pansias  for  instance,  were  painted  in  the  encaas- 
tic  manner,  also  do<Nr8  (0. 1.  2297,  walls  and  ceilings,  on  the  oontrarj,  in 
another  way),  trigljrphs,  that  is  those  of  wood  {eera  ccsndeci^  YitniT.  iv, 
S.),  laounaria,  in  earlier  times  perhaps  with  simple  ornaments  (as  in 
the  Athenian  temples),  since  the  time  of  Pausias  with  figures,  Plin. 
zzxv,  40.  (snch  pictures  kov^m^,  iyxov^eig,  Hesych.,  comp.  Salmaa.  ad 
Yopiso.  Aar.46.).  FigUnom  opus  encausto  pictum,  Plin.  xxzvi,  64.  On 
the  loeulatsB  aroulsa  ubi  diaoolores  sunt  oeree,  Varro  de  R.  R.  iii,  17.,  tb^ 
fttfiiw  ha9v^»  Pint  de  num.  vind.  22.,  Kavri^top  Digest,  xzziii,  7,  I^ 
TertulL  adv.  Herm.  1.  TL^mmtp  is,  according  to  Timteus,  Lex.  Plat,  laying 
on,  drox^MMttv,  the  softening  down  of  colours ;  however  in  Plato,  Besp.  ix. 
p.  686.,  dwoxfAiimv  rather  signifies  the  reflection  of  colour  on  hodies. 
'Eyxttvfiarai  AmvxTs.vrw  y(«^^,  Plat.  Tim.  p.  26.  Kh^^utd;  yf«^^  S8 
late  as  the  Byzantine  empire,  Du  Cange,  Lex.  Gnec.  p.  647  sq.,  comp.  Eu^b. 
y.  Const,  iii,  3.  G.  Hermann  supposes  with  Letronne  that  encaustic 
painting  was,  according  to  Pliny,  without  brush.  y^at^u¥  ItA  w^u 
oolores  urere.  According  to  Letronne  Lettres  d'un  Antiq.  p.  385.  fafiiuft 
brush,  ha^rv^p,  on  account  of  hell,  where  it  figures  in  Plutardi ;  evi- 
dently fidse.  [Comp.  also  Appendioe  aux  Lettres  d*un  ant.  p.  101  sqq. 
Schneider's  explanation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  defended  also  by  C  Jahn 
Acta  Sodet.  Grsec.  i.  p.  341.]  Idem  in  opposition  to  Welcker^s  Enoanstik 
in  Gerhard's  Hyperbor.  Studien.  8.  307.  Encaustic  with  the  brush  ac- 
cording to  Klenze  Aphorist.  Bem.  8.  606 ;  obviously  fidae,  contrary  to 
the  story  of  Pausias  at  Thespise.  [The  last  of  these  manuscript  additions 
would  scarcely  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  if  the  author  had  more 
closely  examined  the  matter.  What  Klenze  asserts  cannot  be  otherwise 
conceived,  and  the  story  of  Pausias  can  be  so  explained  as  to  agree  there- 
with. The  higher  art  of  encaustic  which  was  exercised  by  PolygnotuS) 
Nioanor  and  Archelaus,  along  with  their  chief  branch  of  art,  and  exclu- 
sively by  a  number  of  famous  artists  whom  Pliny  separates  from  the 
great  temple  painters,  in  order  to  give  afterwards  a  mixed  list  of  the  in- 
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ferior  artiste  in  both  departmente,  was,  as  is  certainly  shown  in  the  Hall. 
A.  L.  Z.  1830.  Got  8. 14^—160,  (if  the  agreement  of  all  text-passages 
after  unbiassed  explanation  proves  anything),  brush-painting  with  wet, 
cold  colours  kept  in  numerous  small  compartmento  of  a  large  box,  in  the 
laying  on  of  which  wax  was  used,  in  what  oily  dissolving  combination  is 
unknown,  on  which  followed  the  burning  in,  and  at  the  same  the  blend- 
ing of  the  colours^  the  x^^ttmv  »«i  d'lrox^etiiftiif,  the  deepening  and 
Boftening  of  the  tone,  the  regulating  of  the  bright  and  dark  tones,  by 
means  of  a  small  rod,  hot  at  the  lower  end,  and  held  over  and  passed  along 
the  surfiice  (J»fiio9  hi'xv^ov,  tcuvri^toti).  Tim.  Lex.  v.  xj^etiituif  —  ro  xi^^**^ 
liA  rov  ^fiiov,  A  glowing  rod  could  not  surely  be  used  for  laying  on 
colours,  and  the  oestrum  which  Hirt  mixed  up,  referred  merely  to  the 
ivory.  Thus  by  the  encaustic  process,  following  on  the  painting  itself 
(like  the  enchasing  of  the  toreutes  on  the  embossing  or  casting  of  figures), 
blending  of  colours,  transparency,  and  depth  of  shadow  were  promoted, 
and  effect  and  illusion  attained.  The  same  process  was  rudely  exempli- 
fied, when  wax  candles  were  employed  for  retouching  and  equalizing  the 
melted  wax  which  was  laid  on  with  thick  brushes  on  walls  and  naked 
marble  statues,  Plin.  xxxiii,  40.] 

4.  Painting  of  ships  §.  73.  Inceramentum  navium,  Liv.  xxviii,  45* 
Kq^f  among  the  materials  for  ship-building,  Xenoph.  RP.  Athen.  2, 11. 
On  pitch.  Plin.  xvi,  23.  Kn^y^u^iti  on  Ptolemy  the  Fourth's  ship,  Athen. 
V.  p.  S04.  [^schylus  in  the  Myrmidons  probably  referring  to  the  hippalek- 
tiyon  on  Hector's  ship  «))(o[x(i9pijrr«y  ^et^ixtut  ttoXvs  9r6»o{,  like  Knfoxtni»» 
In  like  maimer,  Hipponax  of  the  ship-painter  Mimnes :  ?«-i/r«  f^cbT^  t%9 
r^t9  9rei^ax^lff»s.'] — Painting  on  a  gold  ground  derived  firom  antiquity. 
Letronne  p.  556.  Navis  extrinsecus  eleganter  depicts,  Appulei.  Flor.  p. 
149.  On  the  fleete  Pliny  xxxvi,  31.  The  same  cerae,  but  the  mode 
different. 

• 

5.  Caylus,  M6m.  de  TAc  des.  Inscr.  xxviiL  p.  179.  Walter,  Die  wie- 
derhergesteUte  Mahlerkunst  der  Alton.  Die  Farben,  ein  Versuch  ueber 
Technik  alter  und  neuer  Mahlerei,  von  Boux.  Heidelb.  1624.  8vo.,  comp, 
Kunstblatt.  1831.  N.  69  sq.  Montabert,  Trait4  oomplet  de  la  peinture. 
P.  1829.  T.  viiL 

[6.  Some  remarks  on  the  kind  of  colours,  and  the  mode  of  laying  them 
on  in  Ydlkel  ArcldoL  NachL  s.  81  £  Hall.  L.  Z.  s.  150.  Elense  Aphorist 
Bemerk.  s.  556.  500. 587.  In  the  inscription  found  in  1836  referring  to 
the  works  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  Polias  at  Athens :  hMtvrji  re  xvfcmrtow 
hjtiawTt  re  M  rf  ivirrvx/fi  rf  Irr^  «.  r.  X.  In  this  way  also  were  figures 
painted  on  the  metopes  and  frieze,  and  such,  not  of  marble,  on  the  frieze 
of  the  Srechtheum,  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  the  same  inscription :  o' 
* ExtvaipMxof  X0ef  tt^  f  rd  ^amc  (although  ^m»  by  no  means  signifies 
usually  or  by  preference,  a  painting),  comp.  Wiegmann  Die  Malerei  der 
Alton  8.  134  ff.  Letronne  in  the  Joum.  des  Sav.  1837.  p.  369.  Painted 
steles  in  Stackelberg  Gr&ber  Tf.  5.  6.,  three  from  the  Peirsaus  engraved 
in  the  KunstbL  1838.  N.  59.  There  is  a  stele  on  a  vase  from  Tolci,  on 
which  the  painter  represente  yellowish  palmettos  on  a  white  ground, 
Gerhard  Festgedanken  an  Winckelmann  B.  1841.  Tf.  ii,  1,  and  Mus. 
Orcgor.  ii,  16, 1.] 
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I>.    TABB-PAIimirO. 


1  321.  The  peculiar  technical  processes  of  yase-punting, 
which  stood  in  so  close  a  connexion  with  Greek  manners  and 
customs  that  it  could  not  pass  over  to  the  Roman  world,  did 
not  however  among  the  Greeks  themselves  rank  as  a  separate  1 
branch  of  art^  as  there  is  nowhere  mention  made  of  Yase-piunt- 
ers  with  the  specific  notice  of  any  individual;  but  this  only 
exhibits  the  more  clearly  the  artistic  genius  of  the  Grecian  na- 
tion, which  unfolded  its  splendour  even  in  articles  of  so  little 

2  valua  In  painting  vases  the  process,  when  performed  in  a 
careful  manner,  was  as  follows:  the  vases,  after  being  once 
slightly  burnt,  received,  with  rapid  strokes  from  the  brush,  a 
coating  of  the  dark-brown  colour  commonly  employed,  and 

3  were  then  exposed  again  to  a  gentle  heat  This  dark-brown, 
faintly  reflecting  principal  colour,  appears  to  have  been  prepared 
from  oxide  of  iron;  a  thinner  solution  of  the  same  material 
yielded,  as  it  appears,  the  faintly  shining  reddish  yellow  varnish 
which  alone  covers  the  colour  of  the  clay,  in  the  places  not  at 
all,  or  sparingly,  painted;  variegated  colours,  in  chequered 
drapery,  flower-arabesques  and  the  like,  were  not  laid  on  till 

4  after  the  burning  was  completed,  as  opaque  colours.  This 
seemed  to  the  Greeks  the  most  suitable  technics  for  vase-paint- 
ing; the  ruder  process  in  the  so-called  I^gyptian  vases  was 
only  kept  up  as  an  antiquity;  and  the  placing  of  black  figures 
on  a  white  ground  (as  on  some  vases  found  here  and  there  in 
Greece,  and  also  at  Volci)  appears  to  have  been  the  fashion 

5  only  for  a  short  time.  There  are  also  vases  occasionally  found, 
especially  in  Africa,  which  are  painted  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  the  walls,  with  bright  colours  on  a  white  ground,  and  others 
which  exhibit  on  the  same  ground  mere  outlinea 

1.  See  above  in  reference  to  this  §.  75.  99.  143. 163. 177.  257.  Thai 
vases  for  use  were  also  painted,  is  seen  from  vase-paintings  themaolves, 
in  which  painted  bowls  and  pitchers  are  borne  (comp.  AIobub,  fragm. 
31.  Kv7iixif»'  v^otKiXeu,  Demoeth.  de  f.  leg.  p.  464.  Bekk.  o!  rdg  dXet^ttv- 
r^^ixae  y^A^oirrtf);  their  use  however  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
confined  to  prizes,  gifts,  chamber  ornaments  and  tombs  (§.  301).  The 
cycle  of  subjects  therefore  was  restricted  more  and  more  even  in  Lower 
Italy  to  the  Baochian.  See  Lanzi,  De*  vasi  ant.  dipinti  diss.  3.,  the  seoond 
on  the  bacchanals,  Opuscoli  raccolti  da  Accad.  Italiani  L  F.  1806w — 
A  catalogue  of  painters*  name  from  the  vases  (especially  those  of  Yoloi) 
is  given  by  B.  Rochette,  Lettre  k  Mr.  Schom,  Bulletin  des  sc.  hist  1831. 
Juin.  [2d  ed.  1845.  p.  1—^,  enlarged  by  Welcker,  N.  Bhein.  Musl  vL  St. 
2.]    Comp.  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  rea  vii.  p.  92. 117. 

2.  That  tho  vases  were  not  soft  when  they  were  painted,  is  proved 
especially  by  tho  appearance  of  tho  scratched  lines  which  frequently 
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occur,  and  bj  which  the  painter  guided  hi»  hand  when  he  proceeded 
carefully  to  work  (see  de  Bossi  in  Millingen's  V.  de  Cogh.  p.  iz.),  as  well 
4ks  hy  the  substance  of  the  paint  being  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
vase.  There  are  many  grounds  for  opposing  the  notion  that  patterns 
were  used  in  the  drawing  of  the  outlines. 

3.  See  Luynes,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  142  sqq.  Oomp.  Hausmann  de  con- 
fectione  vasorum,  Comment.  Soo.  Gott.  reo.  V.  cL  Phys.  p.  113  (where 
naphtha  and  asphalt  are  assumed  as  colouring  materials ;  however  the 
present  author  is  now  decided  also  for  the  use  of  iron).  Jorio,  Sul  metodo 
degli  ant.  nel  depingere  i  vasi.  [Nap.  1813.]  Brocchi,  SuUe  vemici,  BibL 
Ital.  vi.  p.  433.  [Haus  Dei  Yasi  Greci,  Palermo  1823,  de  Bossi  in  Millin- 
gen  Vases  de  OoghilL  p.  i — xx.  Kramer  uber  den  Styl  u.  die  Herkunft  der 
Griech.  bemalten  Thongef&sse.  B.  1837.  F.  Thiersch  uberdie  Hellemschen 
bemalten  Vasen,  Munchner  Denkschr.  iv,  1.  of  the  1st  class.  Lenor- 
mant  Introduction  ^  T^tude  des  vases  peints.  1  Partie  P.  1845.  4to., 
from  the  Elite  des  mon.  c^ramogr.  thrown  off  separately.  A  vase  manu- 
facturer in  the  work,  Cylix  from  Tarquinii,  Gerhard  Festgedanken  an 
Winck.  B.  1841.  Tf.  ii,  3.  Archfiol.  Zeit.  1848.  s.  108.  N.  5.] 

5.  On  very  beautiful  vases  with  variegated  figures,  BulL  d.  Inst. 
1829.  p.  127.  Variegated  vases  from  Gentorbi  BulL  d.  I.  1833.  p.  6.  [R. 
Bochette  Point.  Ant.  pL  8 — 10.]  Specimens  of  vases  with  linear  designs 
in  Maisonneuve,  Introd.  pi.  18. 19.  Gab.  Pourtalds  pL  26.  Vase  paintings 
vrith  different  parts  in  relief  Cab.  Pourtalte  pi.  33.  (from  Athens),  Mus. 
Blacas  pL  3.,  [not  rare  also  in  Naples  and  Sicily].  Athen.  v,  200  b.  speaks 
likewise  of  vases  at  Alexandria  painted  with  variegated  weup- colours. 
Minutoli  gives  an  account  of  painted  vases  from  a  catacomb  at  Alexan- 
dria, AbhandL  zw.  CykL  i.  s.  184.  Works  on  vases:  Picturss  Etr.  in  vas- 
oulis  nunc  primum  in  unom  coll.  illustr.  a  J.  B.  Passerio.  1767. 1770.  3 
"vols.  fo.  Antiquity  Etrusques,  Grecques  et  Bom.,  tirfes  du  cabinet  de 
M.  Hamilton  k  N.  1766.  67.  4  vols.  fo.  Text  by  Hancarville,  also  in 
English.  OoU.  of  Engravings  irom  anc.  vases  mostly  of  pure  Greek 
workmanship  discovered  in  sepulchres  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies 
— ^now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  published  by  W.  Tischbein, 
from  1791  downwards,  4  vols.  fo.  Text  by  Italinsky,  also  in  French.  [99 
plates  for  a  5th  vol.  were  taken  in  1843  to  London  by  H.  Steuart,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  plates  already  engraved  for  the  Tischbein  Odyssey.] 
Many  single  plates  or  smaller  collections  by  Tischbein  (Reiner's  Vases). 
Peintures  de  vases  antiques  vulg.  app.  Etrusques  tirto  de  diff.  collections 
et  grav.  par  A.  Olener,  ace.  d'  expL  par.  A.  L.  Millin,  publ.  par  Dubois 
Maisonneuve.  P.  1808.  2  vols.  fo.  Descr.  des  Tombeaux  de  Ganoea  par 
Millin.  P.  1816.  fo.  Millingen,  Peintures  ant.  et  in6d.  de  vases  Grecs 
tiroes  de  diverses  collections.  R.  1813.  The  same,  Point,  ant.  de  v.  Gr.  de 
la  colL  de  Sir  J.  OoghilL  B.  1817.  Al.  de  Laborde  §.  264.  R.  1.  OoU.  of  fine 
Gr.  vases  of  James  Edwards.  1815.  8vo.  [Moses,]  Vases  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  H.  Englefield.  L.  1819.  4to.  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etr.  (§.  178.) 
Ser.  V.  Vasi  fittili.  [4  vols.  1837.  400  arUcles.]  G.  H.  Rossi,  Vasi  Greci 
nella  copiosa  raccolta  di — Duca  di  Blacas  d'Aulps,  descr.  e  brevemente 
Ulustr.  R.  1823.  Panofka  §.  262.  R.  3.  A  work  promised  by  Stackelberg 
on  Attic  vases  [merged  into  the  Graber  der  Hellenen].  Works  on  par- 
ticular vases  published  by  Remondini,  Arditi,  Visconti,  &c.  [Vases 
Etrusques  du  prince  de  Oanino  R.  1830.  f.  m.  5  pi.  Mus.  Greg.  ii. 
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%T.  1—100.  Bail  PotiU  Esponz.  di  aette  van  SiooU-Agrigent  Fklemo 
1832.  8T0.,  Cinque  tbsi  di  premio— nel  Mob.  di  F^enno  1841. 4to.  and  a 
aeries  of  yases  published  separatelj  at  Girgenii  and  Palermo,  N.  Bfaggiora 
Mon.  SidL  ined.  fasa  1. 1833  fo.  Qerhard  Auaeriee.  Qriech.  Yaaenbtlder, 
haupts&chlich  aus  Etrurien,  I.  Bd.  G^tterbilder  1840.  XL  Heroenbilder 
1843.  III.  not  yet  completed.  Trinkschalen  des  E.  Museums  1840L 
Mjsterientaseu  1839.  Etr.  u.  Campan.  Yasen  des  k.  Mus.  1843.  Apu- 
lische  Yasenbilder  des  k.  Mus.  zu.  B.  1845  f.  m.  Yases  points  du  Due  de 
Luynes.  P.  1840.  fo.  (Ann.  d.  Inst.  xii.  p.  247.)  Le  Normant  and  de  Witte 
Elite  des  mon.  c6ramograpliiques  P.  since  1844.  T.  i.  ii.  iii.  0.  Jahn 
Yasenbilder  Hamburg  1839.  4to.  By  Prof.  Roulez  at  Ghent  since  1840. 
Melanges  de  philoL  d'hist.  et  d'antiquit^,  chiefly  vases,  extracted  from 
the  Bulletins  de  FAoad.  de  Bruxelles  T«  y — ^ziii,  fasa  2 — 5.  down  to  1846. 
Descr.  dei  yasi  rinvenuti  nolle  escavaz.  fatte  ncU'  Isola  Fameae  per  or- 
dine  di  8.  M.  Maria  Cristina— di  Second.  Campanari.  R.  1839  4ta,  BolL 
1840.  p.  12.  Yases  from  the  tombs  of  Panticapaaon  (Kertsch)  in  Dabota 
Yoy.  en  Crim6e  iy.  Sect.  pL  7—15.,  one  with  SEN0<I»ANT02  EnoiH- 
2EN  AGHN.  (BulL  1841.  p.  109.)  and  one  pL  13.  with  the  torch 
round  an  altar,  therefore  perhaps  xe^»fMs  *  Arr/xoV-] 


2.   DESiaNINa  BT  THB  JXTNCTIOIT  OF  SOLID  MATERIALS,  MOSAIC- 
WORK. 

1  322.  Mosaic,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  any  work 
which  produces  a  design  or  painting  on  a  surface  by  the  join- 
ing together  of  hard  bodies,  comprises  the  foUowing  kinds:  1. 
Floors  formed  of  pieces  of  stone  of  different  colours,  geometri- 

2  cally  cut  and  cemented  together,  pavimerUa  secHlicL  2.  Win- 
dows, composed  of  glass -panes  of  different  colours,  which 

3  appear  to  have  been  known  at  least  to  later  antiquity.  3. 
Floors  inlaid  with  small  cubes  of  stone  forming  a  coloured 
design,  such  as  were  usual  in  antiquity,  not  merely  in  rooms 
but  also  in  courts  and  terraces,  instead  of  pavement,  ]^t,  tesse- 

4  lata,  lithostrota^  dd'nda  h  ajSax/ifxoig.  4.  The  finer  mosaic,  which 
tried  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  pictures  properly  so* 
called,  and  usually  employed  coloured  pieces  of  clay  or  rather 
glass,  but  also  the  very  costly  material  of  actual  stones, 
where  the  imitation  of  numerous  local  colours  was  required, 
called  crtukB  vermiculatcp,  also  lithostroku  Splendid  works  of 
this  description  were  made  of  stone  as  well  as  clay  cubes, 
as  early  as  the  Alexandrine  period  (§.  163.  6.).  The  employ- 
ment of  glass  cubes  in  the  decoration  of  apartments,  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  when  this  kind  of 
mosaic,  which  came  more  and  more  into  request  (§.  190.  R  4. 
212,  4.),  was  even  transferred  to  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and 
was  used  in  all  the  provinces  (§.  262,  2.  263,  1.) ;  hence  there 
is^  even  now  bv  no  means  any  want  of  monuments  of  this 
kind,  among  wnich  there  are  some  that  may  be  pronounced 
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excellent    6.  Glass  threads  molten  together,  which  in  section  5 
always  give  the  same  extremely  tender  and  brilliant  image. 
6.  Contours  and  depressed  surfaces  were  enfirayed  in  metal  or  6 
some  other  hard  material,  and  another  metstl  or  enamel  melted 
into  ity  so  that  figures  resulted  from  the  process — ^the  so*called 
niella.    As  this  kind  of  work  leads  immediately  to  copper-en-  7 
graving  so  even  a  certain  description  of  the  latter, — an  easily 
multiplied  impression  of  figures, — seems  to  have  been  not  un- 
known to  antiquity  as  a  transient  appearance. 

1.  On  the  piotum  de  musivo  (the  name  borrowed  from  mnseums, 
first  in  Spart.  Pesoenn.  6.  Trebell.  Trig.  25),  oomp.  Gurlitt,  8.  162  ff. 
Ciampini,  Furietti  (§.  212.  R.  4.),  Paoiaudi  De  sacris  Christian,  balneis, 
Gam.  Spreti  Compendio  istor.  dell*  arte  di  comporre  i  musaicL  Rav. 
1804.  L.  Bossi,  Lett;  soi  cubi  di  vetro  opalizzanti  degU  ant.  musaid. 
Mil  1809.  Yermiglioli,  Lezioni  i.  p.  107.  ii.  p.  280.  Gurlitt  Ueber  die 
Mosaik  (1798),  Aroh&oL  Schr.  b.  159.    Hirt,  M^m.  de  Berlin  1801.  p.  151. 

To  the  first  kind  belong  also  the  Lacedsemonii  orbes,  on  which  the 
haughty  rich  man  sprinkles  the  tasted  wine,  Jut.  xi,  172.,  the  parietes 
pretiosis  orbibus  refiilgentes,  8enec.  Ep.  86.  and  often,  the  mactdce  inserted 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  stone,  Plin.  xxxv,  1.  Probably  the  Alex* 
andrinum  marmorandi  genus,  Lamprid.  Al.  Sev.  25,  belongs  to  these. 
The  pay.  sectilia  were  often  similar  to  the  modem  Florentine  moeaio 
lavoro  di  comfMS90, 

2.  Prudent.  Peristeph.  hymn.  12,  45.  The  passage  however  is  not 
quite  clear.    Comp.  R.  iv. 

[3.  A  brick  column  covered  with  coloured  glass  mosaic  found  in  Pom- 
peii in  1837,  see  Zahn's  Omamente  alter  class.  Eunstepoohen  T£  60.] 

4.  Everything  here  bears  reference  to  floors,  hence  the  imitations  of 
sweepings  (asaroti  oeci,  §.  163,  6.,  comp.  Statins  8.  i,  3, 55 ;  asarotici  lapilli^ 
Sidon.  ApolL  0.  xxiii,  57 ;  a  fine  asarotum  by  Heraclitus  found  in  1833  at 
Bome,  §.  209.  R.  1) ;  the  labyrinths  originating  in  meander-ornaments 
(Salzburg  mosaic  §.  412.  R.  1.)  and  the  like.  'X»^t»»  r«»  tZ»0aif  in  the 
pahu»  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Athen.  xii,  542.  The  mosaic  of  glass 
cubes  is  designated  in  Pliny  xxxvi,  64.  by  vitrece  camera;  to  this  refers 
Statins,  8.  i,  5,  42 :  effulgent  camer®  vario  fastigia  vitro,  comp.  Seneea, 
Ep.  90.  Noted  workers  in  mosaic  (musivarii ;  in  the  Theodos.  codex  dis- 
tinguished from  the  tesselarii)  besides  Sosus,  Dioscurides  and  Heraclitus 
(§.  209.  B.  1.)  [on  the  fine  asaroton  from  Villa  Lupi  in  the  Lateran  .... 
n-of  >r^flc^«ro,  and  the  other  portion  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  still  with  the 
restorer,  §.  209.  B.  1.],  Proclus  and  J.  Soter  (Welcker,  Bhein.  Mus.  fur 
PhiL  i,  2.  s.  289.),  Fuscus  at  Smyrna  (?  Marm.  Oxon.  ii,  48.),  Prostatius  ? 
(Schmidt  Antiq.  de  la  Suisse,  p.  19.).  Cdebrated  mosaics  besides  those 
mentioned  §.  163 :  1.  The  Prasnestine,  from  a  tribunal  (oomp.  Johannes 
Ev.  19, 13.),  which  can  scarcely  be  that  of  Sulla  (Plin.  xxxvi,  64.),  a  na- 
tural-historical and  ethnographic  representation  of  Egypt.  DeL  Jos. 
Sincerus,  so.  Hieron.  Frezza.  1721.  Bartoli  Peint.  ant.  34.  comp.  M4m. 
de  TAcc.  des  Inscr.  xxviii.  p.  591.  xxx.  p.  503.  L.  Cecconi,  Del  pavimento 
in  mus.  linv.  nel  tempio  d.  Fortuna  Pnencst.  B.  1827,  opposite  views  in 
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0.  Fea,  L*Egitio  oonquistato  dill'  Imp.  Ceeare  Ott.  Aug.  aopia  CSec^trt 
e  M.  Ant.  rappr.  nel  musaioo  di  PalestriiUL  [R.  1828.  4to.  A  striking 
explanation,  which  is  confinned  on  all  sides.  In  like  manner  is  the  re- 
oeption  of  lo  by  Egypt  represented  in  Pompeian  pactuies  §.  351.  R.  4 
Yisconti  also  oonjectured  it  to  be  Octavian  as  conqueror  of  Egypt  M. 
PioCl.  vii.  p.  92.,  Idem  in  Laborde  Mos.  d'ltalica  p.  90.  The  best  coloured 
copy  is  that  of  Barthelemy  in  the  2nd  ed.  of  his  Treatise,  of  which  only 
30  copies  were  printed ;  a  new  one  is  a  necessity  for  the  history  of  paint- 
ing. There  is  an  antique  copy  of  a  small  portion  at  Berlin,  according  to 
Uhden  in  the  Schriften  der  BerL  Akad.  fur  1825.  S.  70  f.]  Comp.  §.  435. 
2.  The  Oapitoline  mosaic  with  the  spinning  Hercules  from  Antium,  M. 
Cap.  iv,  19.  3.  That  in  the  Villa  Albani,  executed  in  a  particularly  fine 
manner,  Hercules  as  the  deliverer  of  Hesionc,  Winck.  M.  I.  66.  4.  The 
one  from  Hadrian's  Tiburtine  yilla  with  the  battle  of  the  panthers  and 
centaurs,  in  aed.  M.  Marefusci,  Sayorelli  del.  Oapellani  sa  [in  execution 
the  finest  of  all,  now  in  Berlin,  Bull.  1846.  p.  225. ;  it  appeared  in  the  3L 
d.  I.  for  1847.  Two  important  pieces  also  in  the  Quirinal  palace  from 
Villa  Hadriana, — a  youthful  colossal  head  and  a  great  number  of  birda^ 
separated  by  trellis-work].  5.  That  from  Prseneste  in  Villa  Barberini, 
the  rape  of  Europa,  Agincourt,  Peint.  pi.  13,  8.  6.  The  large  mosaic 
from  Otricoli,  in  different  compartments  (Medusa's  head,  centaurs,  ne- 
reids,  Sre.),  POl.  vii,  46.  (others  47-50.).  7.  Scenes  from  tragedy  and  the 
satiric  drama  in  the  PioOlem.  Millin,  Descr;  d'une  mosaique  antique  da 
M.  PCL  1819.  fo.  8.  The  large  mosaic  from  Italica  (38  X  27^  feet,  Muses' 
heads  and  circus  games)  of  which  a  minute  account  has  been  given  espe- 
cially by  Laborde  §.  262.  R.  4.  Comp.  §.  424.  R.  2.  Mosaic  of  Toulouse. 
§.  402.  R.  3.  Theseus  and  Minotaur  he  in  Pompeii,  BulL  1836.  p.  7. 
Mosaic  work  in  relief,  Welcker,  Zeitschr.  fur  a.  E.  8.  290  ff.  [The  Pem- 
broke mosaic  relief  here  referred  to  No.  1.  (Winck.  W.  3.  8.  xxxiiL)  is 
described  and  praised  by  Waagen  Kunstw.  in  England  ii.  8.  279  £  ^e 
Hesperid  is  not  wanting  along  with  Hercules.  R.  Rochette  Peint.  inM.  p. 
393 — ^96.  427 — 30.,  where  Spes  is  given  in  pi.  12.  Besides  the  repetition 
of  this  one  in  Oaylus,  I  saw  the  upper  part  of  another  in  the  Mas.  at 
Lyons  1841.  There  are  pastes  and  stones  combined,  in  the  two  figuies 
from  Metapontum,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  archbishop  of  T&- 
lentum,  now  in  the  8t.  Angelo  colL  at  Naples.  In  the  mus.  at  Naples 
there  now  hung  up  28  pieces  of  smaller  mosaics ;  there  are  several  such 
specimens  in  the  Vatican  in  Appart.  Borgia,  engraved  in  Guattani  1784. 
p.  xxxiii.  tv.  3.,  one  of  the  best  in  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  a  pair  of 
ducks  and  other  aquatic  fowls,  one  in  Vienna,  about  2  feet  high,  five 
warriors,  the  foremost  of  whom  hurls  a  torch,  the  symbol  of  war  (Eurip. 
Phoen.  1836.  o.  SchoL),  as  ^rv^^o^g,  Ameth  Beschr.  der  zum  k.  k.  Antiken- 
Cab.  gehdrigen  Statuen  u.  s.  w.  8. 15.  The  floors  in  the  Vatican  in  9  pL 
fol.  m.  by  different  designers  and  engravers ;  one  from  8entino  at  Manicfa 
in  the  furthest  back  vase-room,  Apollo  in  the  oval  Zodiac,  the  four  sea- 
sons underneath:  Mosaic  Lupi,  Bull.  1833.  p.  81.  Achilles  draggin; 
Hector,  found  in  1845  at  Rome  before  the  Porta  8.  Lorenzo,  with  another 
floor,  entirely  of  small  stones ;  Po^idon  and  Amphitrite  drawn  by  sea- 
horses in  Algiers,  Bull.  1846.  p.  69.  Artaud  Hist.  abHg6e  de  hi  peint 
en  mosaique  Lyon  1835.  4to.  gives  a  list  of  the  mosaics  in  Lyons  and  the 
south  of  France  ;  that  of  Avenchcs  in  Schmitt,  Rec.  d'antiquitfe  de  la 
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Suisfle  1771. 4to.  Secchi  n  mus.  Antoniano  rappres.  la  Bcuola  degli  Atleti 
R.  1843.  4to.  (in  the  Lateran) ;  W.  Henzen  Explic.  musivi  in  villa  Bur- 
ghesia  asaervati,  quo  oertamina  amphiteatri  reprosentantur,  R.  1845. 
4k).,  discovered  in  TuBoulom  in  1834.  On  a  floor  found  in  London,  in 
the  East  India  House,  Bacchus  on  the  panther,  fine  workmanship.  A 
large  floor  at  Cologne,  found  in  1844,  seven  busts  of  wise  men,  among 
whom  are  Socrates  and  Sophocles,  Diogenes  in  the  centre,  see  Urliohs  in 
the  N.  Bhein  Mus.  iv.  S.  611.  Juvavienische  Antiken,  Salzburg  1816. 
4to.  In  Salzburg  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  who  frequently  occurs  in 
mosaics,  see  0.  Jahn  Arch&oL  Beitr.  S.  268  £ — Statins  Silv.  i,  3,  55.— 
Yarias  ubi  picta  per  artes  Gaudet  humus  superare  novis  asarota  figuris.] 

5.  Winck.  W.  IL  s.  40.  Klaproth  and  Minutoli  Ueber  antike  Glas* 
mosaik.  B.  1815. 

6.  On  Egyptian  metal-painting  §.  230,  4.  On  draperies  of  statues 
§.  116.  R.  2.  306.  R.  3.  Bronze  tablets  with  pictures  in  difierent  metals  in 
India?  Philostr.  V.  ApoU.  ii,  20.  Remains  of  ancient  enamel- work,  VSl- 
kel's  Nachlass,  s.  33.  On  niello  works  (jAkKay,  Ducange,  p.  898.),  Fiorillo 
KunstbL  1825.  N.  85  fi".  Battiger  Archaol.  der  Mahl.  s.  35.  [Creuzer, 
Zeitschr.  f.  AW.  1843.  S.  1076,  in  his  Schriften  zur  Archaologie  iii.  s.  552. 
556  ff.]  On  the  agemina  work  of  the  barbancarii  (who  besides  made 
draperies  of  gold  or  with  gold)  §.  311.  R.  3.  Ant.  di  ErcoL  viii.  p.  324. 
[alia  gemina  or  damaschina  the  so-called  Yase  of  Mithridates  in  the 
Capitol.] 

7.  The  much  commented  on  passage  in  Plin.  xxxv,  2.  regarding  Yarro's 
iconography  (munus  etiam  diis  invidiosum),  which  was  pictorially  mul- 
tiplied and  sent  everywhere,  will  scarcely  allow  us  to  imagine  anything 
else  than  impressed  figures.  Comp.  Martial  ziv,  186.  Becker's  Callus 
i.  8. 192  ff,  [Comp.  §.  421.  R.  4.  Kunstmus.  zu  Bonn  S.  8  or  2nd  ed.  S. 
5  L    Creuzer  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  AW.  1843.  N.  133  ff.] 


II.    OPTICAL  TECHNICS. 

323.    The  artist  endeayours,  by  moulding  the  given  mate-  1 
rial,  or  by  laying  on  colours,  to  furnish  the  eye  and  the  mind 
of  the  beholder  with  the  appearance  and  representation  of 
bodies^  such  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  nature.     He  attains  2 
this  in  the  simplest  way  by  a  complete  imitation  of  the  body 
in  a  round  form  (rondo  bosso):  at  the  same  time  with  the 
great  advantage  that  the  eye  is  not  confined  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one,  but  receives  many  images  or  views,  among  which 
however,  and  that  still  more  in  groups  than  individual  sta- 
tues, one  will  always  be  the  most  important  to  the  artist 
However,   alterations  in  the  form  are  rendered  necessary,  3 
sometimes  by  the  elevated  position,  sometimes  by  the  colossal 
size  of  the  statue;  these  are  conditioned  by  the  point  of  view 
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from  which  they  are  seen  by  the  beholder,  whose  eye  should 
receive  the  impression  of  a  natural  and  well-fashioned  form. 

4  The  problem  becomes  more  complicated  when  the  natural 
forms,  pressed  down  as  it  were  on  a  surface  (a  process  which 
has  always  its  cause  in  the  subordination  of  me  plastic  art 
to  tectonic  aims),  are  to  be  exhibited  in  a  weaker  play  of 
light  and  shade  than  round  work  admits  of,  such  as  is  the 

5  case  in  the  different  kinds  of  belief.  But  the  task  becomes 
a  complete  optical  problem,  when  a  view  of  the  object  is  to 
be  attained  by  applying  colours  on  a  plane  sur/acd,  as  the 
impression  of  reality  can  only  be  produced  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  surfaces  of  the  body  as  they  appear  from  a 
definite  point  of  view,  for  the  most  part  foreshortened  and 
displaced,  and  principally  by  imitation  of  the  effects  of  light 
on  them,  that  is,  only  by  observation  of  the  laws  of  fbbspbo- 
TiVB  and  0FTIC& 

4.  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  perfectly  settled  ter- 
minology, in  applying  names  to  the  different  kinds  of  relief  (§.  27).  Zm 
a  work  of  sculpture  in  general,  figure ;  see  for  instance  Plat.  Pol  p.  277. 
Oomp.  Walpole,  Memoirs,  p.  601.  [Welcker  Theogn.  p.  Izxxiz.  not.  627.] 
Za^m  7rg^q>»ni  distinctly  denotes  round  figures  in  Athen.  v,  199  e.  (like 
tvXtf  vf^/^MMf,  Clem.  Protr.  p.  13);  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  same 
author,  y,  205  o.  xf(/^«y^  ^wB/c^  are  alti  relievL  Hfornnrm  (x^orrvxtf, 
Athen.  v,  199  e.)  and  ixrv^ei  are  in  Plin.  zzxv,  43.  opposed  to  one  an- 
other as  alto  and  basso  relievo,  and  yet  SxrvTret  in  Plin.  xzxrii,  63^  and 
Seneca,  Be  benef.  iii,  26.  is  reUef  generally  [in  Pliny  better  manuscripis 
have  prostypa  as  relief  generally,  or  flatter  than  ectypon.]  On  other  oooMr 
sions,  rvirogf  hetmvvufMpec,  §.  237.  R.  1.,  iKTervrMvi^a  M  tfTfXjf  Paofl.  TOi^ 
48,  3.  and  tTru^aafMvot  are  used  as  expressions  for  relief.  Prqjecting 
animal'heads  are  T^x^offaoi,  Tr^oroftaL    Comp.  §.  324.  R.  2. 

1  324  Now,  although  ancient  art  did  not  set  out  from  the 
conception  of  the  single  optical  image,  but  rather  invariably 
from  corporeal  imitation,  and  this  always  remained  a  principle 
with  it,  so  that  the  relief  was  treated  in  a  statuesque  manner, 
and  painting  for  the  most  part  in  the  style  of  relief;  yet,  in 
the  period  of  its  perfection,  it  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
the  observance  of  the  laws  of  perspective,  which  were  already 

2  put  greatly  in  requisition  for  colossal  statues.  In  the  bblibf, 
art  originally  followed  the  principle  of  representing  every  part 
of  the  body  in  the  fullest  and  broadest  possible  view;  the 
development  of  art,  however,  introduced  a  greater  variety  of 

3  phases,  and  a  generally  moderate  use  of  foreshortening.  Per- 
spective was,  from  the  time  of  the  elder  Gimon  (§.  99, 1.),  of 
more  importance  to  painting,  and  this  even  gave  rise  to  a 
separate  branch  of  perspective  painting,  scenography  or  scia- 
graphy, in  which,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  enlight- 
ened artistic  criticism,  more  careml  and  delicate  design  was 
sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  illusive  effects  for  distant 
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beholders  unskilled  in  art  But^  in  general,  the  complete  4 
representation  of  forms  in  their  beauty  and  simificance,  was 
more  highly  regarded  by  the  ancients,  than  uie  illusion  re- 
sulting from  the  perspectiyely  accurate  foreshortening  and 
contracting  of  figures;  and  the  prevailing  taste  conditioned 
and  limited  the  exercise  and  development  of  those  optical 
laws  and  artistic  dexterities,  diiFerently,  indeed,  according  to 
the  periods  and  branches  of  art,  in  easel-pictures  less  than  in 
reliefs  and  vase-monochromes,  in  a  later  and  luxurious  age 
less  than  in  earlier  times,  but  on  the  whole,  however,  in  a  far 
higher  degree  than  in  the  modern  development  of  art,  which 
takes  quite  the  opposite  direction.  From  that  feeling  of  forms  5 
which  desires  to  perceive  with  clearness,  and  to  enjoy  in  their 
refinements,  eurhythmy  and  graceful  purity  of  contour,  resulted 
also  the  slight  attention  of  the  ancients  to  aerial  psbspeotive, 
— judging  at  least  from  the  mural  paintings  preserved, — that 
is,  the  faintness  of  outlines  and  blending  of  colours  produced 
by  the  greater  or  smaller  stratum  of  air  which  the  optical  image 
of  the  object  pervades,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient  painters 
were  generally  accustomed  to  hold  the  objects  near  the  eye,  or  to 
conceive  a  clear  atmosphere  as  the  medium.  Hence  also  light  6 
and  shade  appeared  to  the  ancient  painters  more  calculated 
for  modelling  single  figures,  than  for  contrasts  of  masses  and 
similar  general  enects. 

I.  Phidias*  Olympian  Zeus  is  one  of  the  chief  examples,  §.  115,  1. 
General  evidences,  Plat.  Soph.  p.  235  sq.  (who  on  this  account  considers 
colossal  formations  as  belonging  to  the  ^etrreiartK^  not  to  the  i/xaotm^). 
Txets.  ChiL  xi,  381.  Gomp.  Meister,  De  optice  fiotorom,  N.  Comment. 
80a  Qott  reo.  vi  cL  phjs.  p.  154L 

8.  The  principle  here  laid  down  occasioned  the  strange  posture  of  the 
Egyptian  (§.  229.),  as  well  as  the  Selinuntine  relief-figures  (§.  90.),  only 
that  the  heads  in  the  latter  appear  in  front  view,  in  the  former  in  pro- 
file. On  the  other  hand,  the  relief-figures  on  the  Attic  tomhstones  (0/  h 
reuf  9ri>Mii  Kwrd  y^»(p^it  ixreruTrufUpot,  Plat.  Bjmp.  p.  193.)  appear  en- 
tirely in  profile,  as  if  sawn  through  the  middle  of  the  nose.  (Here  y^u,^ 
is  a  delicate  relief;  for  to  connect  Ktcreiy^a^^Vy  is  untenahle  for  this  reason 
alone,  that  catagrapha  in  Plin.  xxxy,  34.  denotes  quite  the  reyerse, 
namely  foreshortenings).  In  the  ba»-reliefs  likewise  of  the  Parthenon 
by  hr  the  greatest  number  of  the  figures  are  seen  in  profile ;  violent 
foreshortenings  are  avoided,  and  even  many  foreshortenings  which  to  us 
seem  necessary,  for  example  in  the  legs  of  riding  figures,  are  sacrificed  to 
the  striving  after  eurhythmy  of  forms,  §.  118,  3.  In  the  alti  relievi  of 
Phigalia,  on  the  contrary,  very  great  foreshortenings  are  ventured  on, 
oomp.  §.  119,  3. — In  painting  £tb€t  ^peciem  Ma  faciei.  Quint,  ii,  13., 
oomp.  PL  zzxv,  3e,  14. 

3.  On  soenography  and  sciagraphy  §.  107,  3.  136,  2.  163,  5.  184. 
R.  2.  209,  3.  On  the  perspective  of  the  ancients  generally,  Heliod.  Opt. 
i,  14.  (who  describes  the  9KiiPoy^«^iKi0  as  tlie  third  part  of  optics,  which 
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arcbitectBy  and  sculptors  of  oolosai  obuld  not  do  without),  of  the  modenis 
Sallier,  Sur  la  perspect.  de  Tana  peinture  ou  sculpt^  M6m.  de  FAc.  des 
InscT.  YiiL  p.  97.  (in  opposition  to  Perrault),  Caylus,  ibid.  xxiiL  p.  320^ 
MeisteTi  de  optioe  vet.  pictor.,  N.  Commentr.  Soc.  Gott.  y.  d.  phys.  p. 
175.  (inoorrect  in  ^lanJ  points),  Schneider  Edog.  phys.  p.  407.  Ann.  p. 
262.  B5ttiger  Aroh&oL  der  Mahlerei,  s.  310.  That  the  architectural 
f  views  of  the  Herculanean  mural  puntings  contain  faults  (Meister,  p. 
162.)^  proves  almost  nothing  against  the  studies  of  real  artists. 

5,  In  tabular  painting  there  were  many  works  treated  otherwise. 
Here  was  displayed  from  the  time  of  Parrhasius  the  ambire  te  of  the  out- 
lines. This  denotes  probably  the  floating  and  flickering  character  of  the 
contours,  which  arises  in  nature  from  the  undulated  and  stripy  nature  of 
light  (or  firom  the  parallax  of  the  eyes!  Berlin  KunstbL  iL  &  94  fil). 

6.  See  above,  §.  133.  R.  2.,  but  also  319.  R.  7.  The  delicacy  with  which 
eftiade  was  marked  among  tiie  ancients  (lenis,  levis,  &c.)  is  noticed  by 
Beckmann,  Yorrath  n.  A.  i.  s.  246.  <^do^a^  ax/«f  perhaps  denotes  chiaro- 
oscuro ;  dv^^^it  ejudt,  cast-shadow,  §.  136.  R.  1. — ^Much  attention  was 
also  paid  in  antiquity  to  the  proper  hanging  of  pictures  (tabulas  bene 
pictas  oollocare  in  bono  lumine,  Cic.  Brut.  75,  261.)  and  the  right  point 
of  view  for  looking  at  them  (the  painter  himsdf  often  stepped  back 
when  at  work,  Eurip.  Hec.  802,  comp.  SchSfer.).  Horace  Epist  ad  Pia 
361  ff. 


SECOND  PART. 

ON  THB  F0BM8  OF  THE  PLASTIO  ART. 

§.  324.*  The  forms  of  art  are  of  two  kinda  Firsts  tk^ 
mere  artistic  form,  of  which  nature  does  not  furnish  a  type,  the 
frame  as  it  were  which  art  puts  around  a  piece  of  nature,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  defined  and  separate  representation;  tbis 
form,  because  it  does  not  in  itself  represent  spirit  and  life, 
will  receive  its  destination  more  from  mathematical  forms, 
and  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  connecting  link  between  archi- 
tecture and  the  plastic  art  Secondly,  the  forma  presetUed  by 
nature  and  eaperience,  on  which  rests  the  internal  life  of  the 
work  of  art — the  representation  of  spiritual  existence.  We 
shall  begin  with  the  latter. 
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L    FORMS  OF  NATURE  AND  LIFE 
A.   Ol'  THK  HUMAN  BODY. 

1.    GENBBAL  PRIKOIFLB& 

32&  The  principal  form  of  ancient  art  was  the  human  1 
body,  which  appeared  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  necessary 
correlative  of  tne  mind,  as  the  natural  and  only  expression 
for  it.  IT  the  conception  of  natural  events  and  localities,  2 
human  relations  and  properties,  as  divine  persons,  originally 
belonged  to  the  religion,  and  emanated  from  the  deepest  foun- 
dation of  the  religious  notions  of  antiquity,  so  afterwards, 
when  this  religious  manner  of  thinking  had  lost  its  power, 
the  representation  of  all  these  objects  as  human  forms  became 
a  pure  necessity  of  art;  and  even  independently  of  worship 
and  belief,  art,  m  following  its  internal  laws,  created  for  itself 
an  immense  number  of  forms  of  this  description.  Down  to  3 
the  latest  period,  even  to  that  in  which  a  foreign  religion  had 
completely  put  an  end  to  the  earlier  manner  of  contemplating 
the  world  (§.  213.  K  2.),  it  remained  a  principle  and  charac- 
teristic of  Greek  art  to  introduce  personally  in  human  form 
the  place  of  an  action,  the  internal  motives  to  it,  and  the 

Eromoting  or  obstructing  circumstances,  and,  on  the  other 
and,  to  treat  the  external  appearance  of  nature  as  compen- 
diously as  possible,  almost  only  as  the  attribute  of  these  : 
forma 

1.  Sentimental  lingering  with  natnre  in  general,  a  romantic  concep- 
tion of  the  landscape  (§.  436.)  was  unknown  to  the  Greek  mind ;  it  pressed 
on  impatiently  to  the  apex  of  corporeal  formation,  the  human  figure. 
Schiller  liber  naive  und  aentimentalische  Dichtong,  Werke  Bd.  x^iiL 
a  232. 

326.    If  this,  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires,  is  not  1 
conceived  as  an  individual  expedient  of  the  artist,  but  as  a 
general  and  pervading  principle  of  ancient  art,   we  may 
thereby  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  main  principle  of  Greek 
art  and  genuine  fundamental  law  of  the  artistic  activity  in 
antiquity.    This  was  not  certainly  a  rendering  and  immediate  2 
imitation  of  what  was  externally  experienced^  beheld,  the  so- 
called  Real,  but  a  creating  from  within  outwards^  a  seizing  of 
the  spiritual  life  and  impression  of  it  in  the  form  naturally 
connected  therewith.   [§.  3.  419,  1.]    Even  this  of  course  can-  3 
not  take  place  without  a  love-inspired  imitation  of  what  is 
presented  to  the  senses;  nay,  onlv  to  the  most  intimate  and 
ardent  conception  of  this  form,  the  human  body,  does  it  ap- 
pear as  the  general  and  lofty  expression  of  an  all-pervading 
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life.  But  the  aim  of  this  imitation  was  not  a  reproducing  of 
the  indiyidual  appearance  presented  to  experience,  but  the 
expression  of  inward  vitality,  power  and  spiritual  existence. 
4  For  this  reason  the  formations  of  Greek  art  bear  from  the 
beginning  a  certain  character  of  pnerality,  and  the  portrait 
properly  so-called  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period. 

4.  In  this  respect  the  East  is  oomprehended  under  quite  the  same 
law  with  Qreoian  antiquity,  and  there  art  stands  still  further  from  indi- 
vidual imitation,  the  character  of  the  forms  is  still  more  general,  more 
architectonic. 

1  327.  Now,  however  little  Greek  art,  in  its  best  and  most 
genuine  times,  considered  itself  entitled  to  devise  forms  tran- 
scending the  body  furnished  by  nature,  it  just  as  little  thought 
that,  in  its  main  tendency, — ^for  at  all  times  there  were  also 
subordinate  paths  (§.  123,  2.  129,  5.  135,  3.),— it  was  bound 
to  adopt  from  the  figure  what  appears  to  us  unessential  in 
relation  to  the  internal  life,  and  as  a  pure  accident^  although 
it  is  true  that  even  this,  in  its  dark  connexion  with  the  whole, 
may  have  a  particular  charm  and  peculiar  value  (that  of  in- 

2  dividuaJizing).  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  developed  in 
the  Greek  schools  of  art,  forms  which  appeared  to  the  nation^ 
sense  and  feeling  as  those  which  the  undisturbed  development 
of  the  perfected  organism  would  produce,  as  the  truly  healthy, 
and  were  therefore  in  general  laid  as  the  basis  of  the  repre- 

3  sentation  of  a  higher  life, — the  so-called  ideal  fo&m&  Sim- 
plicity and  grandeur  are  the  chief  peculiarities  of  these  forms, 
from  which  arose,  indeed,  no  neglect  of  details,  but  a  subjec- 
tion of  the  subordinate  parts  to  the  leading  forms,  which  lends 

4  to  the  whole  representation  a  higher  degree  of  clearnesa  The 
different  characters  by  which  life  is  artistically  represented  in 
its  manifold  phases  and  tendencies,  appeared  sometimes  as 
modifications  of  these  fundamental  forms,  and  sometimes  also 

5  as  intentional  deformities.  Hence,  if  it  is  necessary,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  forms  which  ap- 
peared to  the  Greek  sense  to  be  generally  correct,  it  is  of  not 
less  importance  to  learn  the  significance  which  the  Greeks 
observed  in  the  separate  form  of  each  part 

3.  On  this  principle  Winck.  W.  iv.  63.,  Em^ric  David  more  definite^ 
Rech.  BUT  Tart  statuaire  conaidM  chez  lee  andeos  et  chez  les  modemesL 
P.  1805.  Besides  the  requirements  of  the  work  of  art  in  general  which 
have  clear  intelligibility  and  harmonious  co-operation  for  their  object, 
the  particular  requirements  of  the  material  (§.  25,  2.)  mast  also  be  here 
taken  into  aocount.  The  dead  material  admits  of  less  variety  of  detail 
than  the  living  body  exhibits ;  transferred  to  a  rigid  brittle  mass  many 
things  offend  and  repel  which  in  life  operate  advantageously  for  the 
whole.    Different  materials  also  have  certainly  different  laws ;  it  seeios 
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ft 

from  Bome  fragments  that  the  andents  gave  more  of  the  veins  and  other 
slight  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  sorfiBioe  in  bronze  than  in  marble. 


2.    0HASA0IE2  AITD  BEAUTT  OF  TUB  INDIVIDUAL  FOBHa 

A.    STUDIES  OP  TBS  ANCIBHT  AXTISTS. 

328.  Although  in  Greece  even  surgeons,  and  much  mpre  1 
artists,  were  restrained  from  the  dissection  of  bodies  bj  an 
invincible  horror;  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  opportunity  2 
which  ordinary  life  presented,  especially  in  gymnastic  schools 
and  games  (although  models  strictly  so-calleu  were  not  want- 
ing), the  Greek  artists,  who  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  talent  of  apprehension,  which  was  improved  by  practice 
to  a  wonderful  degree,  acquired  an  infinitely  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  living  human  form  in  action  or  preparing  for 
action,  wan  can  ever  be  obtained  by  means  of  anatomical 
studies.  And  if,  in  individual  instances,  some  irregularities  3 
are  observable  in  their  productions,  yet  the  works  of  Greek 
art  in  general  are  more  correct  and  faithful  in  the  represen- 
tation of  nature  in  proportion  as  they  come  nearer  to  the  best 
timea  The  statues  of  the  Parthenon  exhibit  the  highest  per-  4 
fection  in  this  respect^  but  all  that  is  of  genuine  Greek  crea- 
tion participated  in  this  freshness  and  truth;  while,  in  many 
works  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  art  became  ostentatious 
and,  as  it  were,  obtrusive,  and  among  the  Romans  marmorarii 
a  certain  school,  which  was  only  attached  to  generalities, 
dispensed  with  the  warmth  and  immediateness  produced  by 
the  direct  study  of  nature.  The  most  accurate  study  of  ana-  5 
tomical  science,  also,  is  too  weak  to  appreciate,  thoroughly  to 
understand,  those  masterworks,  because  it  must  ever  be  denied 
the  contemplation  of  the  body  unfolding  its  splendour  in  the 
fulness  of  life  and  the  fire  of  action. 

1.  [K,  F.  Hermann  fiber  die  Studien  der  Oriechischen  KUnstler,  Q5tt. 
1847. 8vo.]  Kurt  Sprengel,  Qesch.  der  Arzneikunde  i,  456.  (1821)  supposes 
the  first  attempts  at  dissection  to  be  indicated  in  Aristotle,  and  assumes 
as  a  certainty  (p.  524.)  that  there  were  such  under  the  Ptolemies.  Ac- 
cording to  others  even  Galen  himself  only  dissected  apes  and  dogs,  and 
drew  conclusions  4rom  them  to  man  (according  to  Vesalius*  observa- 
tion on  the  M  tntemuunUare).  Comp.  Blumenbach's  lecture  de  veterum 
artificum  anatomicsft  peritiss  laude  limitanda,  oelebranda  vero  eorum 
charaotere  gentilitio'exprimendo  accuratione,  Gdtt.  G.  A.  1823.  s.  1241. 
On  the  other  hand  Hirt,  Schriften  der  BerL  Akad.  1820.  Hist.  CL  s.  296. 
attempts  to  prove  a  synchronistic  relation  between  the  development  of 
the  art  of  diaseotion  (from  the  time  of  AlcmsBon  01.  70.  ?)  and  the  plastic 
art.  Studies  of  the  Ancients  in  Osteology,  Olfers  Ucber  ein  Qrab  bei 
Kumo  s.  43. 

2B 
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2.  Many  authors  mention  the  Agiigentine  Tirgins  (Crotonian,  ay 
others,  because  the  picture  was  at  Orotona)  as  models  of  the  Helena  of 
Zeuxis.  (The  combination  of  separate  b^uties  did  not  appear  to  the 
ancient  connoisseurs  a  thing  b j  any  means  impossible^  see  XenopL  BL 
Socr.  iii,  10.  Arist  PoL  iii,  6.  Oic.  de  inv.  ii,  1.)  Of  Theodote,  i  ri 
x»x?ice  ixvriig  tTriltiitp,  [and  was  emulously  painted  by  artists,]  Xenqih. 
iii,  11.  The  bosom  of  Lais  was  copied  by  the  painters,  Athen.  ziii,  5Sd  (L» 
oomp.  Aristsnet.  i,  1.  The  passage  Plat.  Perid.  13.  also  points  at  female 
models  which  Phidias  used.  Male  models  indeed  never  occur ;  gymsu- 
tics  of  course  famished  much  finer  developments  of  masculine  strength  and 
beauty  than  the  formal  postures  of  an  academy.  Collectioa  of  passages 
in  the  ancients  on  beauty  in  Junius  De  pict.  vet.  iii,  9,  of  little  use. 

3.  Winckelmann  iv,  7  ff.  has  collected  firom  the  ancients  the  principal 
passages  in  reference  to  the  vivacity  and  enthusiasm  with  which  tke 
Greeks  conceived  corporeal  beauty,  and  pursued  this  exgoyment;  he  has 
made  a  few  oversights  which  can  be  easily  rectified. 

5.  There  is  no  work  better  calculated  to  communicate  such  informa- 
tion in  osteology  and  myology  as  is  most  essential  to  the  archaeologist 
than  Jean-€hilbert  Salvage's  Anatomic  du  Gladiateur  oombattant.  P. 
1812.  foL  In  the  characterizing  and  detailed  description  of  statues  the 
forms  that  come  most  into  consideration  are  those  of  the  musculus  mag- 
nus,  pectoralis,  rectus  ventris,  m.  serrati  (dentel^),  magni  obliqui,  magni 
dorstdes,  rhomboides,  magni  and  medii  glutsei  in  the  trunk,  the  sterno- 
deido-mastoides  and  trapezu  in  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  deltoidesy 
biceps,  triceps,  longus  supinator  in  the  arm,  and  the  rectus  anterior,  in- 
temus  et  extemus  femoralis,  biceps,  the  gemelli  and  tendo  AiT^'^'^  ia 
the  kg. 


B.  TRBATMBHT  OF  TBX  COUHTERARCB. 


1  329.  The  principle  of  carrying  out  the  contours  in  as 
simple  a  sweep  as  possible,  whereby  that  high  simplicity  and 
grandeur  were  produced  which  especially  belonged  to  ancient 
art,  is  shown  most  distinctly  in  the  Grboian  profelb  of  the 
forms  of  gods  and  heroes,  by  the  uninterrupted  extension  of 
the  line  of  the  forehead  and  nose,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
greatly  retreating  surface  which  is  prolonged  from  the  chin 

2  over  the  cheek  in  simple  and  softly  rounded  swell  Although 
this  profile  is  certainly  borrowed  from  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  IS  not  an  arbitrary  invention  or  combination  of  hetero- 
geneous ingredients,  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that 
plastic  necessities  influenced  its  adoption  and  development; 
for  instance,  the  sharp  arch  of  the  eye-brows  and  the  deep 
sunk  eyes  and  cheeks,  which  were  carried  to  excess  in  the 
Alexandrine  period,  were  employed  in  order  to  produce  an 

3  effect  of  light  to  compensate  for  the  life  of  the  eye.  To  the 
FOREHRAD.  which  is  bouudod  by  the  hair  in  an  unbroken 
arch,  but  small  height  was  assigned  by  the  Greek  national 
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taste;  hence  it  was  often  even  shortened  intentionally  by  fil- 
lets. Advancing  generally  in  a  gently  vaulted  elevation,  it 
only  in  characters  of  remarkable  force  swells  out  into  larse 
protuberances  over  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye.  The  finely 
traced  arch  over  the  eye,  even  in  statues  in  which  no  eye- 
brows are  given,  expresses  the  fine  form  of  these.  The  normal  4 
HOSE,  which  has  the  straight  direction  and  a  sharply  defined 
flat  ridge,  occupies  the  medium  between  the  eagle-nose,  the 
y^u^h¥y  and  the  tumed-up,  snub  nose,  the  tftfuv.  The  latter  was 
on  the  whole  considered  ugly,  and  regarded  as  a  barbarous 
form;  as  the  Greeks,  however,  also  recognised  it  as  a  general 
pecuUarity  of  children,  they  fancied  that  it  possessed  a  naive 
grace  and  roguish  petulance;  hence  the  race  of  satyrs  and 
sileni  exhibit  this  nose  sometimes  in  graceful,  sometimes  in 
caricatured  development  To  the  etbs,  that  luminous  point  5 
of  the  countenance,  the  ancient  artists  communicated  a  living 
play  of  light,  by  a  sharp  projection  of  the  upper  eye-lid  and 
deep  depression  of  the  pupil,  size,  by  greater  opening  and  arch- 
ing, and  the  tender  and  languishing  air  which  was  usually 
called  v^hv,  by  drawn-up  and  peculiarly  formed  eye-lids.  We  6 
may  also  mention  the  shortness  of  the  upper  lip,  its  fine  form, 
the  gentle  opening  of  the  mouth,  which,  in  all  statues  of  the 
gods  that  were  the  products  of  finished  art,  enlivens  the  coun- 
tenance with  a  powerful  shadow  and  is  often  very  expressive, 
and  above  all, — ^the  most  essential  sign  of  genuine  Greek  for- 
mation,— the  round  and  grandly  formed  chik,  to  which  a 
dimple  in  a  few  instances  communicates  a  subordinate  charm. 
The  fine  and  delicate  form  of  the  ears  is  met  with  universally  7 
except  where,  as  in  athletes,  they  are  represented  as  swollen 

by  frequent  blows  (cSra  %arfay<ai). 

1.  See  Winck.  W.  iv,  18S.  On  the  other  hand  Lavater  (at  that  time 
not  without  leason)  entreated  his  friends  "  to  wean  themselves  from  the 
flo-oalled  Grecian  profiles;  they  made  all  faoee  stupid,"  and  so  forth. 
Meosel,  MisoelL  iriii,  668, 

2,  On  the  relation  of  the  Gredan  profile  (especial^  the  so-called  an- 
golas fiusialis)  to  nature,  P.  Camper,  Ueber  den  naturL  Unterschied  der 
Gesiohteslige  dee  Menschen,  s.  63.  who  denies  the  reality  of  that  profile. 
The  opposite  view  takoi  by  Em^rio  David,  Recfaerehes,  p.  469.  Blumen- 
hach,  Speotmen  historiss  nat  ant  artis  opp.  illastrat»,  Commentt.  Soc. 
Gott.  zvi.  p.  179.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Essays  on  the  Anatomy  and  Philosophy 
of  Expression,  fid  ed.  (1824.)  Ess.  7.  Psester,  Yersuch  einer  Griechen- 
Symmetrie  des  menschL  Angesichts  in  Daub  and  Oreuxer's  Stndien  ii.  SL 
359. — ^The  principal  passage  on  the  Greek  national  form,  in  whioh  the 
Greek  profile  is  also  recognised,  is  Adamanteos  Phjsiogn.  c  24.  p.  412. 
Franz :  E/  )f  ntt  ro '  EKkiivtxcp  x^i  *  la^txiv  yipo^  i^Xa^n  xct^et^ag,  ourot 

S«»do/'  rtt^xof  x^AriM  ^xf^rrtf  f^tr^Uv,  tvTttytrri^etP,  ^xkM  o^dd,  Att^ct  %v^v9r 
xt^tOiip  fUaup  T*  f*iytBos,  vtQtay^  T(<i;iP)Xoi>  tu^mrop'  r^ixfitfta  iJir*{«»5oi', 
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fAirmrtp  yd^  Trnwrmn  i3»«v  r^  '£XXii»um»  (the  IXiWrf;  *Ax«w«i  of  Hmner). 
Among  modem  traYeUers  vbo  pndse  the  beauty  of  the  Greeks  CaateUia 
18  particolarly  enthusiastic,  Lettres  snr  la  Morfe  iiL  p.  966.  [Btockel- 
herg  in  the  preface  to  his  Griech.  Trachten.] 

3.  Frons  tenuis,  breyis,  minima,  Winok.  ibid.  p.  183  sqq.  'O^^p  re 
%vy^»pbfM»  §.  127.  R.  4.  The  beauty  of  the  ^m^^o  cannot  be  pointed  oat 
an  art.  [oelsoe  frontis  honos,  Statios  Sjly.  1,  S,  113.] 

4.  '  VU  tv^iiet,  tftfttT^f,  9Vfc/AtT^,  rer^ayetpof  (Philostr.  Her.  2, 2.  10, 9.) 
{of.  Annali  d.  I.  vL  p.  208,  Aristsen.  i,  1.  p.  216.  Boisson],  see  Siebehs  on 
Winck.  Tiii,  185.  '  Vlg  Tra^sxfit^xvta  rify  tv^vnvra  nfr  xaXXimiVj  v^;  ri 
y^t/xoy  4  TO  vtfMv,  Arist.  PoUt.  Y,  7.  The  Aristotelian  Physiogn.  p.  120. 
Fr.  compares  the  y^irop  with  the  profile  of  the  eagle,  the  iv^iy^uvp  with 
that  of  the  raven.  In  the  same  way  are  related  ftficf  (repandus,  sapinos, 
lesimus)  and  MvtfMf.  The  vtfwn^tuy  dpiwifMt,  stand  opposed  to  the 
9ffitp»i,  Aristoph.  EcoL  617.  938.  The  negro  sima  nare,  MartiaL  Ctui' 
dren,  Arist.  Problem.  34.  The  mask  of  the  peasant,  Pollux  iv,  147. 
'Siftei  ytk&Vt  roguishly,  Winck.  v,  581.  Z//«o^  has  the  same  root  with 
a/Aof,  viXAoVi  SAnyoV*  Simula  SAiivii  ac  '^ttru^et.  est,  Lucret.  ir,  1165. 
The  lover,  according  to  Plato  (Plutarch,  AristsBnetus),  calls  the  vifiU; 
Mjc^^tg  as  well  as  the  y^xo;  fieictKiMf,  As  resembling  the  satyrs  the 
9ifMl  are  also  x«yyo/,  Arist  Physiogn.  p.  123.  Comp.  Winck.  v,  251. 579. 
▼ii,93. 

5.  [Beauty  of  connected  eye-brows,  Jacobs  and  Philostr.  Im.  p.  60, 29. 
Blue  eyes  (yA«v»oi)  ugly,  Lucian  Dial,  meretr.  2.]  On  the  vy^9  Winck. 
iv,  114.  vii,  120.  Aphrodite  has  it,  §.  127.  R.  4.;  but  also  Alexander,  see 
§.  129,  4.,  likewise  Hut.  Pomp.  2.  The  Romans  put  for  it  peetus,  sup- 
psBtulus,  of  which  strabus,  squint-eyed,  is  the  excess.  In  the  execution 
of  the  eyes  in  later  times  (§.  204.  R.  2.  Winck.  iv,  201.),  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  plastic  art  were  sacrificed  to  a  trivial -imitation  of  nature. 

6.  To  the  x'tTiin  Xf «T«i  'was  opposed  the  Tf6jciuXM,  which  was  usnallj 
united  with  the  9if*6if.  The  gentle  opening,  xi^ixn  it^f/tm  hti^nfUpmy  was 
also  considered  beautiful  in  nature,  [x^lhn  itff^nf*iifth  Aristsan.  p.  213^ 
x^pcf'X/^m  PolL  ii,  x^o^uXof,  labrosus,  7v«xro>(fi/7ief.]  On  tiie  wlfA^ti  in  the 
chin,  Winck.  iv,  208.  Yarro  Uairieif  v^irx'os,  p.  297.  Bip.  and  Appul. 
Flor.  p.  128.  commend  the  modica  mento  lacuna  as  a  beauty.  The  gela- 
sinus  in  the  cheeks  also  only  becomes  satyresk  beauties. 

7.  Winck.  has  first  thrown  lig^t  on  this  subject  ii,  432.  iv,  210.  H. 
I.  n.  62.,  comp.  Yisoonti  PCI.  vi.  tv.  11.  p.  20.  Oomp.  the  representation 
of  such  ears  from  a  bust  of  Hercules  in  the  M.  Ni^ldon  iv,  70.,  and  in 
the  engravings  to  Winck.  iv.  tf.  D.  '  ilvoxeLrttitf,  <&rodx«i2i«f,  xXeurif 
(Reuvens,  Lettres  h  Letr.  iii.  p.  6.). 

330.  In  Greek  art  even  the  hair  was  cliaractcristic  and 
significant  For  although  thick  and  long  hair  was  usual  in 
Greece  (from  the  time  of  the  xa^nx-ofjUuvrtg  *A;^ouoi),  on  the 
other  hand  the  custom  of  wearing  it  cut  short  prevailed 
among  the  ephebi  and  athletes,  and  a  close-lying,  slightly 
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ended  head  of  hair  denotes  in  art  figures  of  this  kind    In  2 
very  masculine  and  powerful  shapes  this  short^locked  hair 
assumes  a  stiffer  and  more  crisped  form;  on  the  contrarj,  3 
more  expanding  hair,  curling  down  over  the  cheeks  and  neck 
in  long  cuired  lines,  was  r^isirded  as  the  sign  of  a  more  soft 
and  delicate  character.    A  proud  and  lofty  feeling  of  inde-  4 
pendenoe  seems  to  have  had  as  a  symbol  among  the  Greeks, 
hair  which  reared  itself  as  it  were  from  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  and  fell  down  on  both  sides  in  large  arches  and 
waves.     The  particular  fashion  of  the  hair,  in  individual  gods  5 
and  heroes,  which  is  in  general  very  simple,  was  sometimes 
detennined  by  the  costume  of  different  tribes,  ages  and  ranks, 
but,  in  the  irenuine  Greek  period,  the  hair  was  always  arramred 
with  care  Ld  elegance,  U,  Vt  the  same  time,  £ti  a  ^ple 
and  pleasing  manner.    The  shaving  of  the  bbabd,  which  was  6 
first  introduced  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  even  then  met 
with  much  resistance,  vei^  clearly  distinguishes  later  frpm 
earlier  figurea    The  artistic  treatment  of  the  hair,  which  in  7 
sculpture  has  always  something  conventional,  resulted,  in 
earlier  times,  from  the  general  striving  afler  regularity  and 
elegance,  and,  afterwards,  from  the  endeavour  to  produce,  by 
the  sharp  separation  of  the  mass^  effects  of  light  eimilar  to 
those  observable  in  the  natural  hair. 

1.  The  Mhart  hair  tfihe  ephM  has  its  natural  reason  in  this,  that  the 
hair  dkerished  in  boyhood  was  than  first  cat  off  (often  in  honoor  of  deities 
and  rivers).  Symbolism  of  the  cutting  of  the  hair.  Soph.  Aj.  1179  (1168). 
Instead  of  the  elegant  knots  {x6p»os,  ^xoXXv^,  in  general  xv^-op),  the  simple 
mode  of  wearing  the  hair,  vxtt^tov,  was  then  used  (oomp.  Luoian  Leziph. 
5.  with  Thoo.  ii,  62.  SchoL  Aristot.  Birds  806.  Athen.  xi,  494.).  Add  to 
this  the  gymnastic  advantages  of  short  hair ;  hence  Palaestra  in  Philostr. 
Imagg.  ii,  32.  has  short  hair.  Comp.  §.  380.  (Hermes).  'Ej'  x^f  dvoKi- 
*ci^i9t^  tfffvf^  o/  9^o^^€t  Aft^^us  rm  eli^'Kirra»t  Luo.  DiaL  Mer.  6,  3. 

2.  OvAo^,  (Skoav^  ro  tt^g,  PoUux  iv^  136.  Ck>mp.  §.  372  (Ares).  410 
(Heracles). 

3.  See  §.  383  (Bionysos).  Especially  Eorip.  Baoch.  448 :  neUxM/Aog  rt 
yi^  ffov  rtufoog  o6  »xi}f  Stto  (it  is  not  made  so  long  and  slack  in  the 
game  of  wrestling),  yimjr  vm^  mvr^v  Kf^vfcipos,  irodov  xXi«(.  T^iXfitf^cinop 
f*ax»KCP  as  a  sign  of  the  luXof,  Arist.  Physiogn.  3.  p.  38.  (p.  807.  Bekker) 

4.  Thus  in  Zens,  §.  349.  This  kind  of  hair  is  called  dpJurtfMP  or  Apd- 
9tx\op  r^ix/uftti,  Pollux  iv,  138.  Schneider  Lex.  s.  v.  [Hemsterh.  Anecd. 
p.  206.],  and  is  a  feature  which  belongs  to  the  lion,  Arist.  Physiogn.  5.  p. 
81 ;  in  men  it  denotes  the  iTitvBi^top,  ibid.  6.  p.  151.  On  the  d»ux»ni^up 
rigir  xifAnvy  PolL  ii,  25,  and  below  §.  413  (Achilles).  Of  Alexander  §.  129. 
R.  4.    The  opposite  is  iiriouvrof,  like  Thraso  according  to  PolL  iv,  147. 

5.  The  early  Ionic  fashion  of  the  xo^i/^/So^,  K^fivMg  or  exo^iog 
(Winck.  vii.  s.  129.  Naeke,  Choeril.  p.  74.  Thiersch,  Act.  Phil.  Mon.  iii, 
2.  p.  273.    Qdttling,  Arist.  Pol  p.  326)  was  a  bow  of  hair  fastened  above 
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the  forehead,  which  is  perhaps  most  difltmctlj  teesi  in  the  aaiiqiie  ar- 
rangement of  the  hair  in  the  xi^t  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  (§. 
109.  R.  4).  In  general  use  among  the  eariier  Atheniana,  and  even  a 
fikvoorite  mode  in  male  statnes  (see  §.  421.  R.  1.  and  Serr.  ad  JBn.  z, 
832.),  it  was  afterwards  kept  up  especiaU j  among  the  yoong,  henoe  in 
art  it  is  found  in  Apollo,  Artemis  and  Eros.  The  rows  of  curls  ahore  the 
forehead  in  statues  of  the  old  style  seem  to  be  the  ^^cturrci,  which  was 
probably  Doric,  Pollux  ii,  29.  Photius  s.  v.  [Ho^r^x/^  Ann,  d.  Inst  vi. 
p.  205.]  On  the  Doric  knot  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  see  Dorians 
ii.  p.  288.  The  Hectorian  hair  was  copious  in  front  and  fell  down  upon 
the  neck  (Poll.  ibid. ;  the  Thesean  or  Abantic  was  cut  away  short  in  front, 
Plut.  Thes.  5.  SchoL  IL  ii,  11.  Very  ingenious  braids  of  hair  on  female 
heads  are  to  be  seen  on  Sicilian  coins.  On  the  want  of  taste  in  later 
times  §.  204,  2.  205,  3.  Hadr.  Junius  de  coma.  Roterod.  1708. 

[6.     Plut.  Lysaud.  1.     Av9»A^  H  iariv  c/xomjm^,   tv  fUikm  n^utni 

7.    See  espeoiaUy  Winck.  W.  iv,  219. 


0.  TBEATMBHT  OV  THE  BB8T  OF  THS  BODT. 


1  331.  From  the  head  downwards,  the  throat,  keck,  and 
SHOULDERS  are  particularly  adapted  to  distinguish  powerful 
figures,  and  gymnastically  developed,  from  more  delicate  forms; 

2  in  the  former  the  stemocleidomastoides,  trapezius  and  del- 
toides  musculus  are  of  considerable  size  and  a  swelling  shape, 
as  in  the  bull-necked  Hercules  most  especially ;  in  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  the  neck  is  longer,  more  languid,  and  has  a 

3  certain  slackness  and  flexibility.  The  breast  in  men  is  not  in 
general  particularly  broad  in  ancient  statues;  in  the  form  of 
the  female  breast  we  can  distinguish,  irrespectively  of  the 
forms  of  diflerent  ages  and  characters,  the  youthfully  vigor- 
ous, more  pointed  than  expanded  form  of  early  art,  from  the 
fuller  and  rounder  shape  which  afterwards  became  general 

4  The  three  intersections  of  the  musculus  rectus  on  the  waist, 
as  well  as  .the  line  of  the  hips  below  the  rectus  ventris  and 
the  magni  obliqui,  are  in  male  figures  tisually  marked  with 

5  particular  sharpness.  The  remarkable  size  of  the  musculi 
glutasi  in  early  Greek  reliefs  ^especially  in  the  oldest  metopes 
of  SelinunteJ  and  vase-paintings,  recals  Aristophanes'  repre- 

6  sentation  of  the  youths  of  the  good  old  stamp.  The  great  lead- 
ing muscles  are  everywhere  rendered  especially  prominent,  and 
presented  in  all  dieir  strength,  as,  for  example,  in  the  magnus 
mternus  (jmyouvh)  of  the  thighs,  the  large  development  of 

7  which  is  characteristic  of  masculine  forma  In  the  knees  is 
especially  displayed  the  talent  of  finding  the  just  medium  be- 
tween too  sharp  indication  of  the  separate  bones  and  parts, 
and  a  superficial  and  ignorant  treatment  of  them. 
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1.  BxoeUent  remarks,  for  thai  diagnooB  of  art,  wlii«h  gathers  the 
bharaoter  firom  the  particular  muscles,  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
ph  jsiognomistsy  especially  the  Aristotelian  treatise,  which,  however,  is  not 
altogether  Aristotle's.  Hercules  is  admirably  described  in  the  difl^to^, 
p.  35:  r^lx^f*a  vxkn^v  (§.  330,  2.)— i&f(OTXAr«M  TXccTf i«i  »«ii  )/mtd»w«/, 
r^i»X>l^f  'ff^f^i^^f  ^  9^Si^»  w»^iMi9Ct  TO  vriidog  ffg^^icSiig  rt  xal  4rX«r^ 
(oomp.  dvri  9Ti^»u9  vX«r^;  i^g  TheoCT.  24^  78).  iwxiw  T^wrdkfUpo^ 
yaoT^OKm^ioi  (musculi  gemeUl)  iurr«  v^wrufffMiftu.  fybfAm  ;^oflroj'  o^< 
x/«ir  dnnrrvyfAivwt  wrt  xarrJtwavt  9Vf/^(AV9»,  The  comparison  attempted 
by  modem  writers,  not  without  ingenuity,  of  dififerent  characters  with 
Miimalfl  (Zeus  with  the  lion,  Hercules  with  the  bull,  d^c.)  was  already 
carried  out  here  with  great  dcilL 

S.  Of  the  palttstrian  neck,  Philostr.  Heroica  19,  9.  Jut.  iii,  88.  puts 
the  longum  invalidi  coUum  in  contrast  to  the  cerrices  Herculis.  A  neck 
of  the  former  kind  is  usually  too  flexible,  and  indicates  the  weakling ; 
the  T^^xuXof  lictM4KkguiU»^  (Ludan),  whence  x7\.ava§tvxiipi^up  Plut.  Alcib. 
1.  The  highest  degree  of  this  laxa  l>ervix  (Pers.  i,  98.  comp.  Gausaub.) 
18  the  capita  jactare  of  the  Msnads.  Opposed  to  such  are  the  cenrioes 
zsgidn,  the  caput  obstipum  (Suet.  Tib.  68.  Pers.  iii,  80),  which  denotes 
a  BoUen  and  haughty  disposition. 

[a.  'Of^«rMio^  Terence  Eunuch,  ii,  3,  21.  Hand  similis  virgo  est 
vixginum  nostrarum,  quas  matres  student  Demissis  humeris  esse,  yincto 
peotore,  graciles  ut  fiant. 

4.  Form  of  the  belly,  T.  H.  Aneod.  p.  168.] 

5.  Azistoph.  Clouds  1011.  Kits  ml  ot^So;  Xstm^p,  xi^dp  XetfiT^, 

6.  The  iTTiywfUf  which  is  minutely  described  by  Pollux  ii,  189,  and 
Apollonius  Lex,  is  in  the  Odyssey  a  criterion  of  powerful  muscular  de- 
velopment, beorase  in  th^  high  girding  of  the  drapery  it  presented 
itself  in  all  its  roundness,  as  is  particularly  shown  by  Heliodorus  as 
qaoted  by  Schneider. 

7.  Of  beautiful  hands  and  feet  Winck.  iv,  223  ff.  Xtt^f  A»^m  *ml 
^n^i  rd  'KttfAiF^  rw  xdx^wt  yMt^urftmr^  AristsBU.  i,  6.  [Beauty  of  the 
hands,  Isis  von  Oken  1824.  s.  236.] 


n.    PROPOBTIOVS. 


332.  The  principles  which  the  ancients  followed  in  regard  1 
to  proportions  Qu^/Uc^  s^mmetria,  numerus) — and  we  know 
that  this  was  a  main  object  of  artistic  studj  (§.  120.  130) — 
are  naturally  difficult  to  discover  and  determine,  on  account 
of  the  manifold  modifications  introduced  by  the  application 
of  them  to  different  ages,  sexes  and  charactera     It  is  likewise  2 

Suite  impossible  to  discover  the  ancient  canons,  if  we  do  not 
istinguish  the  shorter,  or,  to  use  the  ancient  expression,  square 
proportions  of  early  art,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Greek 
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national  conformation  (S.  329.  R  2.),  from  the  more  dander 
forms  of  later  art^  whicn  emanated  more  from  artistic  prin- 
ciples and  aims,  and,  moreoYer,  do  not  n^lect  to  consider  the 
3  intermediate  stages  (§.  130,  2.).  While  the  modems  take  the 
height  of  the  head  as  a  unit  for  their  baffls,  the  length  of  the 
foot  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a  measure,  whose  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  hdght  was  in  general  maintained. 

2.  On  the  rhythm  of  the  formative  art  Lange  on  Lanzi,  s.  44  £ 
Schriften  8.  281.  MeasurementB  from-  statues,  by  Sandrait  ii,  1.,  An- 
dran,  Lee  proportions  da  corps  hnmain.  P.  1683.  Morgfaen  and  Yolpa- 
to,  Principii  del  disegno,  especially  Glaiao  (from  42  principal  statues), 
Muste  de  Sculpt  p.  194  sqq.  In  these  ^e  head  is  taken  as  unit  and 
divided  into  quarters :  a,  from  the  crown  to  the  roots  of  the  hair  over 
the  forehead ;  b,  to  the  root  of  the  nose ;  c,  to  the  upper  lip ;  d,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chin.  Bat  a  and  particularly  b  are  less  (especially  in  the 
older  style)  than  o  and  d.  Yitruvius  iii,  1,  recognises  a,  b,  c  as  equal, 
with  him  d  is  somewhat  smaller.  Oomp.  Winck.  iv,  167,  who  communi- 
cates Mengs*  views.  Each  quarter  is  then  divided  into  12  minutes. 
The  older  proportions  are  seen  for  example  in  the  JEginetan  statues, 
among  which  no.  64  has  6, 1, 12  for  the  entire  height,  no.  60.  (Pallas)  7, 0, 
5;  the  Borghese  Achilles  (a  work  in  the  style  of  Polyditus)  7,  1,  11; 
Apollo  Sauroctonus  7, 0,  9,  and  the  Capitoline  Faun  (works  of  Prazitdes) 

7,  3,  6 ;  a  Niobid  (one  of  the  most  slender)  8>  1,  6.    According  to  Ly- 
sippus'  canon  are  executed  for  instance  the  Bioscurus  of  Monte  Gavallo, 

8,  2,  6 ;  the  Farnesian  Hercules  8,  2,  6 ;  Laocoon  8,  3,  5.  In  regard'  to 
individual  parts  three  distances  are  usually  about  equal :  a,  from  the 
upper  commencement  of  the  sternum  to  the  bott(»n  of  the  abdomen; 
bf  from  the  navel  to  the  upper  commencement  of  the  knee-pan;  c, 
from  thence  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  However  the  following  difference 
is  here  remarked.  In  the  .ZBginetan  statue  no.  64  they  increase  in  this 
order :  a  (1,  3),  b  (1,  3,  4),  c  (2,  0,  4) ;  in  the  Borghese  Achilles  a  and  b 
are  equal  (2,  1,  7),  c  considerably  smaller  (2,  0,  9) ;  in  the  Capitoline 
Faun  and  the  Bioscurus  b  is  considerably  larger  than  a,  and  c  on  the 
Oontrary  equal  to  a.  (In  the  Faun  a  is  2,  1,  9,  i  2,  2,  9, 0  S,  1,  9;  in 
the  Bioscurus  a  2,  2,  5,  6  2,  2, 11,  c  2,  2,  5.)  In  the  Farnesian  Hercules 
c  is  equal  to  &  (a  2,  2,  5,  b2,%9,  c;  2,  2,  9) ;  in  the  Apollo  Belvideie  c 
rises  above  b  so  that  the  proportions  increase  in  the  order  a,  b,  o.  (a  2, 
1,  4,  b  2, 1,  5,  c  2, 1,  9).  From  the  above  may  be  drawn  the  following 
result.  The  ^ginetan  school  gave  short  bodies  and  long  l^s  to  male 
figures  (as  did  also  the  artists  of  Phigalia  to  the  Amazons) ;  in  the  Poly- 
ditan  canon  the  ui^r  parts  predominate  a  little ;  the  further  develop- 
ment of  art,  on  the  other  hand,  again  introduced  a  predominance  of  the 
lower  supporting  parta  But  in  children  a  always  remained  connderably 
greater  than  b.  It  is  moreover  worthy  of  remark  that  the  eariier  statues 
make  the  length  of  the  sternum,  »,  greater  than  the  distance  from  the 
sternum  to  the  navel,  /3  (the  .Aglnetan  statue  has  «  0,  2, 11,  ^  0,  2, 9; 
the  so-called  Theseus  of  the  Parthenon  «  0,  3,  3,  /3  0,  3, 1 ;  the  Achilles 
«  0,  3,  6,  /SO,  3,  3) ;  the  later  statues,  on  the  contrary,  reverse  the  pro- 
portions (in  the  Farnesian  Hercules  »  is  0,  3,  6,  /3  0,  3,  6^ ;  in  the  Paris 
Faun  u  0,  3,  2,  /3  0,  3,  4 ;  the  Bioscurus  «  0,  3,  1,  /8  0,  3,  10 ;  the  ApoUo 
Belvidcre  «  0,  3,  0,  /3  0,  3,  9;  the  Apollino  a  0,  2,  8,  /3  0,  3,  8).     Wc  see 
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ihat  the  breast  is  shortened  more  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  beUj. 
The  greater  breadth  of  the  breast,  measured  from  the  stemom  to  the 
exteinal  part  of  the  shoulders,  characterizes  heroes,  as  the  Hero.  Fam. 
(1;  1,  6)  and  the  Diosc.  (1, 1, 1),  in  contrast  to  ungymnastio  figuiesi  as 
the  Paris  Faun  (0,  3,  8),  and  women  (Medic.  Venus  1,  0, 0,  CapitoL  Venus 
0,  3,  4).    Oomp.  §.  331.  R.  1. 

3.  Winckehnann's  assertion  that  the  foot  in  slender  as  well  as  in 
compact  figures  always  remains  on  the  whole  i  of  the  entire  height  (iv, 
173.  comp.  Vitruv.  iii,  1.  iv,  1.),  is  confirmed  in  most  cases;  at  least  the 
foot  becomes  larger  in  proportion  to  the  head  when  the  figure  is  more 
Blender.  Hence  the  foot  is  in  Achilles  1,  0,  0;  the  Niobide  1, 1,  2;  the 
Dioscnrus  1>  1,  3;  Fiam.  Hercules  1, 1,  6. — On  the  whole  it  remains  be- 
tween i  and  4>.  The  proportions  in  Vitruvius  iii,  1.  I  hold  to  be  later 
than  those  of  Poljclitus.  According  to  Vitruvius  the  height  of  the  face 
up  to  the  root  of  the  hair  is  -Ar  of  the  whole  height  (the  palm  also  is  the 
same) ;  the  height  of  the  whole  head  from  the  chin  or  nape  of  the  neck 
upwards  i ;  the  height  from  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum  to  the  root  of 
the  hair  |,  to  the  crown  i  (as  Hirt  reads) ;  the  foot  i ;  the  height  of  the 
breast  i ;  the  cubitus  i.  The  navel  forms  the  centre  of  a  circle  which 
circumscribes  the  points  of  the  outstretched  hands  and  feet. 


E.  coLOvanra. 


338.    The  ancients  likewise  made  a  rery  clear  distinction  1 
by  the  colouring  between  athletic  forms,  which  had  a  great 
resemblance  in  their  hue  to  bronze  statues,  and  delicate  fe- 
male figures,  or  even  youthful  forms  of  the  male  sex.  ^  A  2 
white  skin  and  fair  hair  were  attributes  of  juvenile  deities; 
however  it  was  found  that  the  latter  did  not  produce  a  good 
effect  in  painting.     The  red  colour  denotes  fulness  of  the  vital  3 
fluid,  in  which  sense  it  was  also  symbolically  applied. 

1.  On  the  colour  of  athletes  §.  306.  R.  2.  Qned  colorati,  ManiL  iv, 
720. 

2.  See  Pollux  iv,  136.  In  Plato  Besp.  v.  p.  474.  the  white  are  sons 
of  gods,  the  fii7i»p§s  manly.  On  the  intermediate  colour  of  the  skin 
f*Oiix^s  Jacobs  ad  Philostr.  i,  4.  On  the  colour  of  the  hair  Winck.  v, 
179;  antiquity  lo\red  black  hair  in  the  shade,  and  brightly  shining 
(ii>nif»t)  hair  in  the  light  (Boissonade  ad  Bonap.  p.  185) ;  but  still  more 
a  decided  blond  (hence  the  gilding) ;  and  yet  painters  even  gave  black 
hair  to  the  golden-haired  Apollo,  Athen.  xiiL  p.  604. 

3.  Above,  §.  69.  R.  309.  R.  3.  Hence  the  mask  of  the  <r(piiMx«y«i» 
imitated  from  Hermes^  in  Pollux  iv,  138.  is  red,  of  blooming  aspect. 
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V.  COMBINATIOK  OF  HUMAH  WITR  OIRKB  FORKS. 

1  334  The  blending  of  the  human  form  with  animal  dot* 
tions,  among  the  Greeks,  rested  entirely  on  national  ideas, 
the  species  called  arabesques  excepted,  in  which  an  unre- 
strained fancy  sported  freelj  about  m  the  world  of  forms;  for 
the  artist  did  nothing  more  than  give  a  definite  impress  and 
development  to  the  still  indistinct  and  wavering  image  of  po- 
pular lancy,  which  expressed  rather  a  dark  idea^  than  possessed 

2  external  embodiment  in  an  established  shape.  And  here  we 
find  that  art  in  earlier  times,  ere  it  had  jet  mastered  the  hu- 
man form  in  all  its  fulness  of  significance,  was  naturally  for 
the  most  part  disposed  to  add  wings,  and  otherwise  disfigure 
symbolically  the  human  shape  (as  is  shown  in  the  ark  of  Cyj)- 
selus  and  the  Etruscan  works  of  art),  although  many  com- 
binations did  not  come  into  favour  till  later  times,  such  as  the 
giving  wings  to  allegorical  figures,  which  was  very  extensively 

3  practised  by  artista  In  a  combined  form  the  human  portion 
always  appears  as  the  nobler;  and  where  tradition  and  fable 
mention  forms  entirely  animal,  art  was  often  satisfied  with 
alluding  by  slight  adjuncts  to  the  animal  character. 

1.  We  oertainly  do  the  artists  injustioe  if  we  here  regard  them  as  m- 
novatoTS,  as  Y  oss  does  in  the  MjthoL  Briefen ;  only  we  must  eveiyvrhere 
bear  in  mind,  that  where  the  poet  describes  an  action,  or  activity,  the 
artist,  who  is  confined  to  ol^ects  in  space,  requires  a  visible  means  of 
designation  (Herder  Kritische  Walder  L),  and  that  where  the  popular 
idea  is  undefined  and  obscure,  art  always  desires  a  fixed  and  clearly 
marked  form.  But  neither  did  the  Centaurs  (^^s  o^xfot)  become  more 
bestial  in  the  hands  of  the  artists  (rather  more  human),  nor  had  the 
Harpies  (the  snatchers  who  appear  and  disappear  as  gusts  of  wind)  ever 
been  fair  virgins.  Strangest  of  all  is  the  assumption  that  to  Iris,  the 
goddess  of  the  rainbow,  the  epithet  of  gold-winged  was  only  applied  figu- 
ratively, on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  her  movements  (Fobs  Brief  22). 

2.  I  refer  to  the  ithyphallio  deities,  who  were  fi&vourite  subjects 
with  earliest  art,  the  gorgcn-heads,  the  Lion-headed  Phoebus  (§.  65.),  the 
four-handed  Apollo  of  Laoed»mon,  &c  Artemis  with  wings  on  the  oofier 
of  Cypselus,  §.  363.  The  winged  Athena-Nike  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens^ 
§.  370.,  was  also  probably  ante-Phidian ;  we  find  it  again  especially  on 
Etruscan  mirrors.  According  to  the  SchoL  Arist.  Birds,  674.  Archennus 
(01.  55.)  was  the  first  that  gave  wings  to  Nike — earlier  accounts  could 
not  well  be  had.  [Eros  see  §.  391.  B.  1.  Dionysus  §.  383.  R.  9.]  Tet 
the  giving  wings  to  such  demons  was  on  the  whole  later.  Panofka,  Hy- 
perb.  R5m.  Studien,  s.  254.  Oomp.  ]>5ring,  Comment  de  alatis  imagini- 
bus,  and  Voss  Myth.  Br.  ii.,  who  divides  winged  figures  into  such  as  are  so 
from  corporeal  activity,  from  moral  evanescence,  and  from  elevation  of 
mind,  to  which  are  also  to  be  added  the  ^nim^lf  on  which  the  gods  rode, 
or  by  which  their  chariots  were  drawn.   [Zodga  on  the  winged  deities,  in 
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the  Rhein.  Mas.  1839.  vi.  8.  679^91.  Gerhard  liber  die  FliigelgeeUlten 
der  a.  K.  1840,  in  the  Schr.  der  BerL  Akad.]  On  winged  chariots  R. 
Bochette  M.  I.  p.  816.  On  the  winged  shoes  of  Hermes  §.  379. — ^In  the 
case  of  the  giants  the  most  ancient  was  certainly  the  heroic  form,  which 
was  ahnost  superseded  by  the  snake-footed. 

3.  In  legend  and  poetry  the  satyrs  (r/rv^i,  rfmyt)  are  often  entirely 
goats,  ]>ionysus  and  the  rivers  altogether  bulls,  lo  entirely  a  cow,  Ac- 
tion a  stag,  and  so  forth ;  art  is  mostly  satisfied  with  the  addition  of  stag 
and  cow  horns.  In  a  like  spirit  the  ^sopian  fables  are  represented  in 
Philostratus  as  children  with  indications  of  the  animals  acting  therein, 
Thiersch,  KunstbL  1827.  No.  19.  Animal  heads  on  human  bodies,  as  in 
the  Minotaur,  were  not  relished  by  Qrecian  art,  comp.  §.  228.  R.  9. — On 
fiibulous  aniinal  forms  §.  436. 
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S35.    As  well  afi  the  permanent  forms  which  determine  the  1 
character,  it  is  of  course  eaually  important  to  know  in  their 
significance,  the  transient  looks  and  gestures  which  produce 
the  EXPRESSION.     If  much  in  these  is  general  to  humanity 
and  seems  to  us  necessary,  on  the  other  hand  there  are  also 
qualities  of  a  positive  nature,  that  is,  derived  from  the  par- 
ticular views  and  customs  of  the  nation.     Here  there  is  very 
much  indeed  to  be  learned  and  guessed  at,  as  well  by  the 
artist  in  life  as  by  the  science  in  works  of  art     In  the  coun-  2 
tenance,  besides  the  eyes,  the  brows,  by  which  requests  are 
granted  or  denied  (xaravsucray,  amnUrat^  annuitur,  renuitur), 
appeared  to  the  ancients  especially  expressive  of  earnestness 
and  pride,  the  nose  of  scorn  and  ridicule.     Laying  the  arm  3 
over  the  head  denotes  rest,  still  more  completely  if  both  are 
clasped  upon  it;  supporting  the  head  on  the  hand  calm,  ear- 
nest reflection.     A  certain  method  of  extending  and  raising  4 
the  right  arm,  indicates  in  general  the  orator;  a  person  in  the 
act  of  adoration,  supplication,  or  violent  lamentation  (xo^jto- 
/tfyo^,  plangens),  is  also  recognised  by  the  motion  of  the  hand 
and  arm.     Clasping  the  hands  upon  the  knee,  in  connexion  5 
with  the  corresponding  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  ex- 
presses gloomy  dejection.     Extending  the  hand  with  the  palm  g 
upwards  {xth  b^rio)  [when  asking],  is  the  gesture  of  receiving; 
with  the  palm  reversed,  of  protecting  {yr^x^H^^^'^  similar  is 
the  pacifying,  as  it  were  down-pressing  motion  of  the  arm. 
Arching  the  hand  over  the  eyes,  a  very  favourite  gesture  in  7 
the  ancient  art  of  dancing  as  well  as  in  sculpture,  denotes 
looking  to  a  distance,  or  eager  gazing.     Grossing  the  feet  over  8 
one  another,  in  a  standing  and  leaning  posture,  appears  in 
general  to  denote  rest  and  firmness.     Those  who  prav  for 
protection,  and  the  humble,  are  designated  not  merely  by 
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9  prosiratioD)  but  also  bj  half-kneeling.  Eren  the  frequently 
unbecoming  and  obscene  gestures  of  ridicule  (sannas),  in  whim 
the  South  was  as  rich  in  antiquity  as  in  modem  times,  are 
often  very  important  for  the  understanding  of  works  of  art 

1.  Permanence  of  ezpreesion.  Henoe  the  pzeponderanoe  of  acolptore^ 
the  poisibility  of  masks.    (Feuertiasli  Y atio.  ApolL  s.  34S.) 

2.  On  the  eye-hrowif  QazntiL  xi,  3 :  iia  oontzactk,  tiistitia  dedactis 
hilaritas  remisaia  oatenditur.  The  word  aaperdliom  itaelf  aa  well  aa 
o^^vffdtu  pointa  at  aullen  pride.  Pride  ia  eapeeially  indicated  hj  the 
A»tb9'ir&9,  dif»yu9  (Eurip.  Iphig.  AnL  379.  tJaf  dwu  pkk^tt^m  tr^  rdPuUg 
dywyatp) ;  the  wvwAyuif  denotea  the  ^pmriei  Pi^ux  ii,  49.  Winck  iv.  a. 
404.  On  the  note,  Ariat.  Phys.  p.  124:  otg  ol  fiutxrnftg  dprnTrtTrttfUPoi  (aa 
they  are  alightly  in  the  ApoUo  Belvedere),  dvfMug.  Thua  alao  Polemon, 
p.  299.  If  the  noae  ia  turned  up  and  wrinkled  it  appears  aa  etf^n,  and 
thereby  reoeivea  the  expression  of  petulance  (§.  329.  R.  4) ;  hence  the 
haoifMvw^vt'KKaifuv,  the  naaua  adunous^  exouaaoay  oarea  uncas  in  Horace 
and  PersiuB  (Heindorf  ad  Hor.  8.  i,  6,  5.).    Preasing  the  breath  through 

.  the  contracted  nose,  fMjfii^up,  fitvMrn^i^up,  denotea  the  moat  bitter  con- 
tempt united  with  rage ;  it  ia  the  aanna  qua  aSr  aorbeturi  in  Juv.  yi,  306 
(oomp.  Buperti),  the  rugoaa  sanna  Pera.  ▼,  91  (oomp  Plum.  Pexaiaa,  aa 
an  imitator  of  Sophron,  is  rich  in  such  traits,  and  requirea  to  be  recited 
with  aretalogic  mimicry).  Pan's  goat-nose  ia  the  aeat  of  x^of,  aee  espe- 
ciaUy  Theocr.  i,  18.  o/  dtl  Z^tfi$t»  ^o^ci  inori  fi»l  xddvrtUf  and  Philoetr.  ii, 
11.  The  nasus  is  the  critical  member.  The  drawing  back  of  the  lipa 
whereby  the  teeth  become  visible  is  aten^ptu,  in  a  alight  degree  a  mgn  of 
good-will  (§.  375.  Wustemann  ad  Theocr.  vii,  19),  in  a  greater,  of  ridi- 
cule, R.  9. 

3.  Examples  of  tne  attitude  of  rest  §.  356  (Zeus),  361  (Apollo),  383 
(Dionysus),  388  (Ariadne),  397  (Hypnus),  406  (Seouritas),  411  (Herades) 
and  others.  The  attitude  of  meditation  which  Polymnia  (§.  393) 
presents,  is  described  by  Plautus,  MiL  glor.  ii,  2,  54.  columnam  mento 
auffulsit  suo,  comp.  Ter.  cod.  Yatic.  fig.  4.  Kindred  in  nature  ia  burying 
the  chin  in  the  hand,  a  gesture  of  grief,  for  instance  in  the  forsaken 
Ariadne  (§.  388),  as  in  Walther  yon  der  Yogelweide  8, 4.  Lachmann,  that 
of  asquitaa,  deformata  manua  ainiatra  porrecta  pahnula,  AppuL  Metam. 
xi.  p.  775.  ed.  Oudendorp. 

4.  Bee  the  so-called  Qermanicus  §.  160.  R.  4.  and  the  representations 
of  allocutio  on  coins  and  in  statues  §.  199,  3.  Manus  leviter  pandata 
VOVentittm  QuintiL  in  loco.     At^et^h  yvvtuxAf^lfioti  vimeurfAmwtw  .Aschjl 

5.  On  this  axnM^  d»u»fdi9w  (Paua.  x,  31,  2.)  [ct  fidebelis  p.  272.]  B. 
Rochette  M.  I.  p.  59.  277.  414.  comp.  Letronne,  Joum.  dea  Sav.  1829.  p. 
531.  Clasping  the  hands,  besides  grief,  denotea  also  a  magical  fettering, 
Bdttiger  llithyi2^  s.  38. 

6.  Ariatoph.  Ecclea.  782.  on  the  former  gesture  in  imagea  of  the  gods. 
Xfie«  viei^x^tu  IL  ix,  419.  Theogn.  757.  Hera  Hypercheiriay  Paua.  iii| 
13,  6.  Thus  Apollo  and  Athena  are  seen  on  vaaea  aa  vxf^/i^/e/  for 
Orestes. — ^The  paicificator  gestus,  which  Statius,  S.  i,  1,  37.  describes  in 
Domitian  by  dcxtra  vctat  pugnas  (comp.  §.  199.  R.  4.  Schmiedcr,  p.  7), 
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Peniiis  iv,  8.  by  mijeetas  manus,  Quintilian  in  looo  (where  there  is  much 
deserving  of  attention  on  the  eloquenoe  of  the  hands)  more  minutely  by: 
inclinato  in  humerum  deztmm  oapite,  brachio  ab  aure  protenso,  manum 
infesto  pollioe  (stretched  downwards)  eztendere,  is  perhaps  observable  in 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Yisconti  M.  PioCl.  iii.  p.  31. 
R.  Bochette  M.  I.  p.  119. 

7.  On  the  dvoaxTtvaw,  the  visus  ombratus  (especiaUy  in  Satyrs  and 
Pans)  B5ttiger  Archfiol.  der  Mahlerei,  s.  202.  Welcker  Zeitschr.  i,  32. 
On  ZoSga's  Abb.  s.  257.  Appendix  to  the  Tril.  s.  141.  see  below  §.  385. 
R.  4.  R.  Rochette  in  the  Journ.  des  Sav.  1837.  p.  516.,  that  ffiunf^, 
oiutfAfvfML  as  bird  and  dance  (in  Eustath.  p.  1523  sq.)  must  bo  completely 
distinguished  from  the  dance  ckottos. — Abhandlung  von  den  Fingem, 
deren  Yerrichtung  und  symbolischer  Bedentung.  Leipz.  1757.  Ooncre- 
pitare  digitis,  Satyr  at  Naples.  Mus.  Borbon.  ii,  21,  Sardanapalus. 

8.  Hence  this  posture  in  Providentia,  Securitas,  Pax  Augusta,  Less- 
ing  Collect,  i,  408.  Ed.  Winck.  iv,  368.  On  crossing  the  legs  in  sitting 
(a  sign  of  dejection,  otherwise  unseemly)  the  Same  afler  Fea,  s.  366. 
On  the  posture  of  the  Ixtrms  Thorlacius  de  vasculo  ant.  Havnise  1826. 
p.  15. 

9.  A  Trojan  ridiculing,  with  the  digitus  infamis,  his  countrymen 
drawing  the  wooden  horse,  Bartoli  Ant.  sepolcri,  t.  16.  The  sanna  with 
the  tongue  thrust  out  (Pers.  i,  60.)  and  the  teeth  shown  (hufAuo&aBui) 
is  a  principal  feature  in  the  gorgoneion.  On  some  gestures  of  ridicule, 
B5ttiger,  Wiener  Jahrb.  xlix.  Anz.  s.  7.  Grysar,  Rh.  Mus.  fiir  Phil,  ii,  1. 
s.  42.  On  the  pantomime  of  ancient  comedy,  T.  Baden,  Jahn*s  Jahrb. 
SuppL  i,  3.  s.  447.  The  comparison  of  the  gesticular  language  of  the 
modem  Neapolitans  in  Jorio^s  Mimica  degli  ant.  investigata  nel  gestire 
Napoletano.  N.  1832.  [with  12  plates]  is  interesting;  the  coincidences 
however  are  not  in  detaU  very  important.  I  would  explain  the  gesture 
on  the  VIM  in  Millingen  Cogh.  19.  irom  the  patting  on  fillets.  Comp.  §. 
344. 


B.    DRAPERY. 
1.     OBHBRAL  PBIKCIPI.B& 


336.  That  the  human  body,  immediately  placed  before  us,  1 
has  become  the  chief  form  of  the  plastic  art,  needs  in  reality 
no  explanation;  it  is  the  natural  body,  and  not  some  appen- 
dage superadded  by  human  customs  and  regulations,  that 
sensibly  and  visibly  represents  mind  and  life  to  our  eye& 
However,  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  Hellenic  mind,  which  2 

f prompted  to  press  forward  to  that  point  where  the  natural 
imbs  appear  as  the  noblest  costume  of  man ;  this  feeling  was 
fostered  in  an  especial  manner  by  gymnastics,  to  whose  higher 
aims  all  inconvenient  shame  was  early  sacrificed.  The  forma-  3 
tive  art  followed  in  its  train,  while  the  costume  of  the  stage, 
originating  in  Dionysian  pompal  processions,  struck  into  the 
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directly  opposite  path;  hence  we  must  never  entertain  the 
idea  that  stage  figures  were  immediately  taken  from  plastic 

^  forms,  or  the  reverse.  Nevertheless,  however  widespread  the 
feeling  and  enthusiasm  for  corporeal  beauty  were  in  them- 
selves, and  however  much  the  artists  sought  opportunity  for 
such  representation,  yet  this  opportunity  was  seldom  arbi- 
trarily brought  about,  and  the  artist  deviated  little  from  life, 
whose  particular  customs  and  regulations  required  considera- 
tion in  the  production  of  artistic  forms.  Nakedness  presented 
itself  as  natural  in  all  gymnastic  and  athletic  figure;  from 
these  it  was  easily  transferred  to  the  statues  of  male  deities, 
which  had  been  very  elegantly  and  copiously  draped  by  the 
piety  of  earlier  times,  and  to  heroes  whom  elder  art  exhibited 
in  complete  armour;  for  here  the  noblest  seemed  to  be  the 

6  most  natural  representation.  TJnder-^rments,  which  conceal 
the  form  most,  were  here  universally  mscarded,  which  answer- 
ed the  more  readily  as  it  was  the  custom,  among  the  early 
Greeks,  for  men  of  healthy  and  vigorous  frame  to  go  abroad 
in  their  upper  dress  without  chiton :  hence  gods  and  heroes  in 
chitons  are  extremely  seldom  to  be  found  in  perfected  Greek 

6  art  But  the  upper  garment  is  laid  aside  in  art  as  well  as 
ordinary  life,  during  any  animated  action  or  work;  standing 
figures  of  gods  who  were  conceived  as  approaching  with  aid, 
fighting,  or  otherwise  active,  might,  therefore  appear  entirely 
without  drapery.  In  sedent  statues,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
upper  garment  is  seldom  laid  aside;  it  is  then  usually  drawn 
around  the*  loins;  it  denotes  therefore  rest  and  absence  of 
exertion.  In  this  way  the  drapery,  even  in  ideal  figures,  is 
significant,  and  becomes  an  expressive  attribute.  Ancient  art^ 
at  the  same  time,  loved  a  compendious  and  allusive  treat- 
ment; the  helmet  denotes  the  whole  armour,  a  piece  of  the 

7  chlamys  the  entire  dress  of  the  ephebos.  It  was  customary  at 
all  times  to  represent  children  naked:  on  the  other  hand,  the 
unrobing  of  the  developed  female  body  was  long  unheard  of 
in  art,  and  when  this  practice  was  introduced  (^  125.  R.  3L 
127.  R.  4.)  it  required  at  first  a  connexion  with  life;  here  the 
idea  of  the  bath  constantly  presented  itself,  until  the  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  adopt  the  representation  even  without 

8  this  justification.  The  portrait  statue  retained  the  costume  of 
life,  if  it  also  was  not  raised  above  the  common  necessity,  by 
the  form  being  rendered  heroic  or  divine. 

1.  This  paragraph  deals  with  the  same  sabject  as  Hirt*8  treatise  "  Ue- 
ber  die  Bildung  des  Nakten  bei  den  Alten"  Schiiften  der  BerL  Akad. 
1820;  bat  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  differently. 

2.  Complete  nakedness  was  first  introduced  in  the  gymnic  ezercifiei 
in  Crete  and  Laoedaemon.  In  the  15th  Olympiad  Orsippus  of  Megara  lort 
his  girdle  by  accident  in  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  thexeby  became 
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the  victor.  Acanthus  of  Laoednmon  now  appeared  at  the  very  outset 
naked  in  the  Biauloe,  and  for  the  runners  it  became  a  kw  from  that 
time.  Bat  in  the  case  of  other  athletes  perfect  nuditj  was  not  intro- 
duced till  shortlj  before  Thucydides.  See  B5ckh  C.  I.  i.  p.  654.  Among  the 
barbarians,  especially  of  Asia,  the  girdle  remained;  there  it  was  even 
disgraceful  for  men  to  be  seen  naked  (Herod,  i,  10.) ;  of  which  traces  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  figures  of  the  gods  on  the  imperial  coins  of  Asia 
Mmor,  which  have  for  the  most  part  more  drapery  than  the  Grecian. 

3.  The  stage  costume  took  its  origin,  as  Pollux  and  the  PioCIementi- 
nian  mosaic  show,  from  the  particoloured  coats  («-o/»/Xo<  comp.  Welcker 
ad  Theogn.  p.  Ixxxiz.)  of  the  Dionysian  processions ;  according  to  which 
Dionysus  himself,  in  the  ordixuuT^  popular  notion,  could  not  well  be 
ima^^ned  without  his  saffron  robe  and  purple  mantle.  Among  works 
of  art  only  a  number  of  vase-paintings,  especially  Apulo-Lucanian,  have 
a  theatrical  style  in  the  draperies,  on  account  of  their  reference  to  Bac- 
chian  processions.    Comp.  Feuerbach  Vatic.  ApolL  s.  354.  f.  and  §.  345. 

5.  As  in  \ife  whoever  was  merely  dressed  with  the  chiton  was  called 
yv/Apoff  80  art  which  could  not  combine  the  chiton  with  ideal  forms  re- 
presented him  as  really  yvfip6s. 

7.  The  draped  Charites  of  Socrates  have  been  often  discussed ;  they 
were  in  relief  on  the  wall  behind  Athene  according  to  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Nub.  771,  on  the  acropolis  says  Diogenes  L.  ii,  19,  according  to  some  by 
Socrates.  But  was  this  group,  which  according  to  Pliny  xzxvi,  4,  10. 
ranked  among  the  best  works  of  sculpture,  really  produced  by  the  son  of 
Sophroniscus,  who  surely  had  scarcely  made  such  progress  in  art  ?  The 
Athenians  said  so  to  Pausanias,  but  Pliny  evidently  knew  nothing  about  it. 
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3d7.    The  Grecian  people,  in  contradistinction  to  all  ancient  1 
and  modem  barbarians,  may  be  characterized  as  the  eminently 
artistic  nation  from  the  very  chasteness  and  noble  simplicity 
of  their  draperiea    These  were  all  divided  into  ivdv/Maro^ 
those  that  were  drawn  over,  and  m^x^A&ara,  those  that  were 
thrown  round  the  body.    The  male  ohitok  was  a  woollen  2 
shirt  originally  without  sleeves;  only  that  of  Ionia,  which 
was  also  worn  in  Athens  before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  was  of  linen,  long  and  in  many  folds;  it  formed  the 
transition  to  the  Lydian  draperies  which  belonged  to  the  Di- 
onysian  festal  pomps.    Different  ranks  had  the  chiton  of  dif-  3 
ferent  fashion;  but  it  received  its  character  chiefly  from  the 
method  of  girding.    The  himation  was  a  large  square  gar-  4 
ment,  generally  drawn  round  from  the  left  arm  which  held  it 
fast,  across  the  back,  and  then  over  the  right  arm,  or  else 
through  beneath  it  towards  the  left  arm.    The  good  breeding  5 
of  the  free-born,  and  the  manifold  characters  of  life  were  re- 
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cognised,  still  more  than  in  the  girding  of  the  chiton,  by  the 
6  mode  of  wearing  the  himation.  Essentially  different  from 
both  these  articles  of  dress  was  the  chxjocts,  also  called  the 
Thessalian  wings,  the  national  costume  of  the  lUyrian  and 
neighbouring  North,  which  was  adopted  in  Greece  eqieeially 
by  horsemen  and  ephebi  It  was  a  mantle  fastened  on  the 
right  shoulder  with  a  buckle  or  clasp  {^^^  «'ofn;),  and  fall- 
ing down  along  the  thigh  in  two  lengthened  skirts,  often 
richly  and  splendidly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 

1.  Chief  sources  on  ancient  coetome :  PoUux  iv.  yii. ;  Yarro  de  L.  L 
V.  Nonius  de  vestimentis.  Modem  treatises:  Octav.  FerrarioB  and  Ru- 
benius  de  re  vestiaria  (Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  vi.)  and  Riocius  de  veterum 
vestibus  reliquoque  corporis  omatu  (without  much  reference  to  art). 
Montfaucon  Ant.  ezpl.  iii,  1.  (a  collection  without  correct  principlefl), 
Winck.  W.  ▼,  1  ff.  Bdttiger  has  rendered  valuable  services  (Yasenge- 
m&hlde;  Raubder  Cassandra;  Furienmaske ; . Archaologie  d^  Mahle* 
rei,  a  210  ff. ;  Sabina).  Mongez,  sur  les  vdtemens  des  anciens,  M&n.  de 
rinstitut  Roy.  iv  f.  Clarao,  Mus^  de  sculpt,  ii.  p.  49.  The  works  oa 
costume  by  DandrS  Bardon,  Costume  des  anc.  peuples.  P.  1772.  3  vols. 
4to.,  Lens,  Le  costume  de  plua  peuples  de  Pantiqu.  Li^ge  1776.  4to.  (In 
German  by  Martini.  1784),  Rocheggiani,  Racoolta  di  costumi.  R.  1804. 
f.  2  vols.  obi.  fo.,  Malliot,  Rech.  sur  les  costumes  des  anc.  peuples  publ 
par.  Martin.  P.  1804.  3.  vols.  4to.,  Willemin,  Rob.  von  Spalart,  Dom. 
Pronti,  are  all  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  little  calculated  for  scientific 
objects.    Male  costume  Becker^s  QaUuB  ii.  a  77. 

2.  Historical  details  on  the  Ionic  chiton,  the  present  auihor*s  Minerva 
PoL  p.  41.  The  Lydian  chiton  vo^i^e  is  the  fimcd^a  according  to  Pol- 
lux, comp.  §.  383.  Bavva^tu  of  the  Thracian  Bacch»  ir^juKot  »ml  in^n^ts. 
Bekker  Anecd.  p.  222.  [The  lonians  are  *f  Xx/xh-mm^  in  the  battle  on  the 
frieze  firom  Xanthos  §.  128.*]  The  Pythian  stola  resembled  much  the 
Pionysian  costume ;  doubtless  Asiatic  musicians,  such  as  Olympus,  in- 
fluenced  the  perfecting  of  this  garb.    To  it  belong,  among  others,  the 

'  Xft^l^Si  sleeves,  with  the  border-stripe,  i^otfiof  (Etym.  M.  iyx6fifit»fui.  G. 
1. 150).  The  chiton  (kethoneth)  of  the  Hebrews,  PhoBoicians  and  Car- 
thaginians was  also  long  and  provided  with  sleeves,  Herodian  v,  & 
Plant.  PoenuL  v,  2, 16.  6, 19,  24.,  comp.  TertulL  de  palL  1. 

3.  The  chiton  of  the  priests  was  o^dooraltos,  ungirded.  The  ezomis, 
worn  by  artisans,  while  it  supplied  at  the  same  time  the  place  of  the 
himation  (Etym.  M.  Heeych.)  left  the  right  shoulder  with -the  arm  free 
(§.  366.)  So  did  the  chiton  of  the  slaves  trt^ofitaexfity^e.  Its  opposite  was 
the  dfit^ifAM9)C0^ofy  which  kept  the  body  warm  (Aiistoph.  Knigfats  882). 
In  Qellius  vii,  12.  the  ezomis  is  opposed  to  the  xnw  jou^thn^f.  The  ty- 
rant Aristodemus  of  Cumso  compelled  rdg  BtXtiag  n^tT^6xm>^a  Mii^^m 
Kttl  ^0^19  i^n^Kdf  )^»fAuZet(  Mtl  rtiw  d»axit>M9  xt^aufivxttf,  Plut.  de  mill 
virtut.  SEKOKPITH,  p.  366,  ed.  Hutten.  The  short  military  chiton, 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  of  linen,  is  the  Kvvawts  (Pollux) ;  it 
is  often  met  with  on  vase  paintings,  but  also  elsewhere,  for  instance  in 
the^figinetan  statues,  on  the  stele  of  Aristion  at  Athens,  on  a  metope 
from  Selinunte,  on  the  Xanthian  monument  §,  90.*  It  occurs  in  Alcseus.] 
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HutfTif  waa  a  long,  parti-ooloured,  striped  chiton,  richlj  adorned,  see 
8ch&€dder  ad  Plat.  BP.  L  p.  335.  Sohdne,  Be  pers.  in  Eurip.  BaochaboS) 
p.  41.  The  2/^df  e«  of  dressed  hide,  the  vnrv^tb  of  goat-skin,  the  fi»eni  of 
similar  material,  the  JM»r«irit««  with  the  eke  or  joint-pieoe  of  skin,  are 
peasants  or  shepherds'  apparel,  oomp,  §.  418.  R.  3.  427. — The  oincttttra  of 
the  tunica,  without  latus  davus,  is  defined  by  Quintil.  xi,  3.  so  far  as  that 
it  reached  in  front  somewhat  over  the  knee,  and  behind  ad  medios  pop- 
lites ;  nam  infra  mulierum  est,  supra  centurionum.  The  Greeks  thought 
exactly  in  this  manner.  The  boy  cinctioulo  prsscintus — apud  magistrum. 
Plant.  Bacch.  iii,  3,  28. 

4.  The  Iftartw,  /^4»r/oy  'EaxhwxoV  (Lucian  de  mere.  cond.  25.),  pallium 
GrsBcanicum  (Suet.  Dom.  4.),  is  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  toga 
TtTQayuvoM,  quadratum.  See  esp.  Athen.  v.  p.  213  b.,  comp.  the  £d.  Winck, 
T.  B.  342.  The  short  coarse  r^i^MSt  r^tfiaitia,  ^^xjuett  dvufioXxl  of  the 
Spartans  (Amalth.  iii,  37),  the  poorer  class  of  Athenians,  Laconizing 
Greeks,  and  philosophers  (Jacobs  ad  Philostr.  Imagg.  i,  16.  p.  304) ;  and 
the  chliena,  which  was  a  kind  of  himation,  also  four-cornered  (see  Dor.  il, 
p.  S83.  and  SchoL  IL  ii,  183.),  but  particularly  soft,  woolly  and  warm. 
The  )c^»»i(  was  still  more  delicate.  The  Persian  xavfaxvi  was  likewise, 
according  to  Aristoph.,  a  sort  of  chlsena.  The  Punic  pallium  was  also' 
quadrangular,  but  was  fastened  around  the  shoulders  by  a  fibula  (Ter- 
tolL  de  palL  1.) ;  the  same  garment  is  to  be  seen  on  Babylonian  cylinders. 
At  home  the  pallium,  on  a  journey  the  chlamys,  Plautus  Mercat  y,  2, 
70  sq.  together  with  zona,  machsera  ampulla,  cf.  Pseud,  ii,  4,  26.  Pers.  i, 
3,  77.  the  parasite  uses  ampullam,  strigilem,  scaphium,  socooa^  pallium, 
]iiar8upium>  Pers.  i,  3,  44. 

5.  The  Greeks  dfMFir)c^vrreu  M  )f  C/«^  that  is,  in  the  manner  describ- 
ed in  the  text,  the  Thiacians  W*  d^t^t^d,  Arist.  Birds  1568.  with  the 
BcboL  The  latter  is  also  said  of  the  parasites,  see  Beck  in  loco.  '  Avafidx* 
Xi^SflM  i9t^i$tt  ihwdi^Utf  Plat  Thesdt.  p.  165  e.  Athen.  i.  p.  21.  Here  the 
gannent  mutt  have  reached  at  least  to  the  knee;  this  belongs  to  the 
ay0xnf*^¥int  of  the  dirtificXiiy  regarding  which  see  especially  B5ttiger 
Arob.  der  Mahlerei,  s.  211.  Yasengem&hlde  i,  2.  a  52  ff.  Only  in  ra- 
pid motion  is  it  tucked  higher  up  (pallium  in  collum  oonjicere.  Plant. 
Capt.  !▼,  1, 12.).  On  the  Dorian  and  also  early  Roman  custom  of  cohi- 
bere  brachia  in  young  men  (the  mantle  figures  of  vase-paintings)  see  also 
Dor.  ii  p.  285.,  oomp.  Suid.  s.  v.  l^ySof.  On  Orators  §.  103.  R.  3.  [The 
Italian  and  Spaniard  also  lay  great  stress  on  the  proper  mode  of  manag- 
ing the  cloak.] 

6.  On  the  ori^  of  the  chlamys,  4axd£,  allicula,  Dor.  ii.  p.  283.  Bois- 
aonade  ad  Philostr.  Her.  p.  381.  One  of  its  appurtenances  is  the  xf^^y)}, 
fibula,  with  one  or  two  points  or  needles  (^//SoXo^,  Anth.  PaL  vi,  282). 
StricUy  speaking,  xffoVn  is  the  needle  itself,  xo^in*  the  ring,  which  toge- 
ther form  the  clasp.  When  the  vt^pn  is  loosened,  it  naturally  falls  alto- 
geitet  around  the  left  arm,  as  it  is  so  often  seen  in  Hermes  (§.  381.)  It 
can  also  serre  as  a  shield  to  the  arm ;  thus  Poseidon  on  ancient  coins  (§. 
355.)  chlamyde  dnpeat  brachium  (Pacuvius.  comp.  Osear  B.  G.  i,  75). 
In  this  manner  huntsmen  wore  the  i<petirrti  on  the  stage,  according  to 
PoUnz  iv,  18,  116.,  comp.  v,  3, 18.;  this  hunting  garb  is  also  found  in 
vase-paintings. 

20 
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1  338.  Hats  did  not  belong  in  antiquity  to  the  ordinary  cos- 
tume of  life  in  cities;  they  denote  rural,  equestrian,  and  some- 
times warlike  occupations;  as  the  xumij,  wnich  had  in  Bo&otia 
the  form  of  a  fi]>cone,  in  Thessalia  rather  than  of  an  umbrella ; 
the  Arcadian  hat  with  its  yery  large  flat  brim;  the  petasos, 
especially  worn  by  horsemen  and  epnebi  with  the  chlamys,  in 
form  of  an  umbellated  flower  reversed;  the  kausia,  which  had 
a  very  broad  brim  and  a  very  low  crown,  and  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian,  ^tolian,  lUyrian,  and  also  perhaps  Thessalian 

2  costume.  We  may  also  mention  the  semi-oval  sailor's  bonnet, 
to  which  was  given  a  very  significant  interpretation  in  Samo- 
thrace;  the  Phrygian  cap  also  is  not  unfrequently  met  with 
in  Greek  art,  in  its  simpler  as  well  as  more  complex  form. 

3  Coverings  for  the  head  and  feet  (which  latter,  however,  in 
Grecian  works  of  art  mostly  appear  as  very  simple  leathern 

i  sandals,  x^n^TZify  when  they  are  indicated  at  all)  most  espe- 
cially determined  the  varying  national  costume  (tf%ii/Mt),  to 
trace  the  shades  of  which  must  be  of  importance  for  ike  more 
accurate  determination  of  heroic  figurea 

1.  Comp.  on  andent  hats  Winok.  v.  8. 40.  The  xvmi  B«/«rr/«  is  de- 
scribed by  Theophr.  H.  PL  iii,  9. ;  Cadmus  has  it  on  vases  (Millingen  Un. 
Mon.  i,  27.,  comp.  the  meeting  of  heroes  pi.  18).  On  that  of  Thessalia 
see  especially  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  305.  Beisig  Enarr.  p.  68. ;  it  closely  resem- 
bled the  kausia.  The  *A^Kds  kv»^,  the  x/Ao^  'A^ms^/xo^  was  usoal  at 
Athens.  Philostratns  v.  Soph,  ii,  0, 3. ;  on  the  fonn  SchoL  Arist.  Birds  1203. 
On  the  form  of  the  petasos  Schneid.  Lex.  On  the  kausia,  the  present 
author^s  work  on  the  Macedonians,  p.  48,  together  with  Plat.  Pfnh.  11. 
Poljsen.  V,  44.  Soidas  a  v.  Kttwrtifi,  Jacobs  ad  Antip.  Epigr.  Anth*  T.  viiL 
p.  294.  Sdlurus  the  Scythian  has  also  the  kausia  on  coins  of  Olbia.  It 
has  often  an  enormous  brim,  henoe  Plant.  Trin.  iv,  2, 10.  PoL  hie  qoidem 
fungino  genere  est;  Illurica  facies  videtur  hominis;  this,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  bound  at  the  back  of  the  head,  make  it  very 
easily  known;  see  especially  the  coin  ^ropus  iiL,  Mionn.  SuppL  iiL  pL 
10,  4.  On  the  vase  in  Millingen  Div.  oolL  51.  the  Thessalian  Jason  is 
indicated  by  the  chlamys  (comp.  Philost.  Her.  ii,  2.)  and  a  sort  of  kaooa. 
On  a  Megarian  stele  in  Stackelb,  Qr&ber  Tf.  3,  2.  a  warrior  has  a  dome- 
shaped  hat  [Tydeus  and  Theseus  have  the  same,  Millingen  Ana  Mon.  Yases 
pL  18.]. 

2.  The  dioecuri  as  gods  of  navigation  and  Oabiri,  Odyssens  (§.  416), 
and  also  ^neas  wear  the  half-oval  sailor's  cap.  It  is  likewise  called 
viXqs,  inasmuch  as  it  was  of  felt  like  the  lining  of  a  helmet,  comp.  R. 
Rochette  M.  I.  p.  247.  It  belongs  to  the  nauclericus  omatns,  Soph.  Hii- 
loot.  128.  Plant.  MIL  iv,  4,  41.,  who  reckons  as  part  of  it  a  dark  brown 
kausia  (in  the  more  extended  sense)  and  the  exomis  of  similar  ooloor.  On 
the  Phrygian  cap  in  connexion  with  the  Perrian  penom  (comp.  §.  246w  R. 
6)  B6ttiger,  Vasengemahlde  iii,  8.  Amalthea  i.  s.  169.  Kunstmyth.  a  47. 

3.  The  bare  feet  of  the  Greeks  (Voss,  Mythol.  Br.  i,  21)  forms  in  art 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  Etruscan  richness  in  elegant  shoe-work. 
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See  Winok.  v.  b.  41.  81.  Athen.  xiL  p.  543  sq.  of  ParrhasiuB :  x^t^oi;  avsur- 

4.  Tf^of  r^e  0TOX9;  A&^ioc  (comp.  §.  337.  R.  4)  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  uvxfMs  r^€  xofitTKt  long  hair  hanging  down  in  disorder  (Sxet^ 
uoxtuTtu,  Dor.  iL  p.  287.),  Philostr.  Imagg.  ii,  24.  A  (pettog  r^tfioy  and  thd 
«jrvTo)iKr/«  are  ibid,  i,  16  (in  Dsddalus)  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
'X9f«« '  Arr/xi^ojr,  comp.  ii,  31.  On  the  Macedonian  and  Thessalian  garb 
§.  337,  6.  338, 1.  To  the  iEtolian  belong,  according  to  the  cost^ume  of 
JStolia  herself,  (§.  405.  R.  1.)  high  shoes,  similar  to  the  K^nrtxa  vthJ^a, 
the  kausia,  a  high-girded  exomis,  and  a  chlamys  gathered  round  the  left 
arm  (I^^'st/;  §.  337).  Aooording  to  the  vase,  MiUingen  Div.  coll.  33., . 
narrow  chitons  of  skins  appear  to  have  been  common  there.  The  Thes- 
Balian,  as  well  as  the  Armenian  costume,  a  chiton  reaching  far  down, 
which  is  called  in  tragedy  the  JStolian,  a  girdle  around  the  breast,  and 
an  i^ttTTis  which  tragedy  likewise  adopts.    Strabo  xL  p.  530. 
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339.     Among  the  chitons  of  the  women,  the  Doric  and  1 
loHio  are  easily  distinguished.     The  former,  the  old  Hellenic, 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  not  very  large,  without 
sleeves  and  fastened  on  the  shoulders  by  clasps,  usually  sewed 
together  on  the  left  side  in  the  middle,  but  left  open  down- 
wards according  to  the  genuine  Doric  custom  (as  (fx'^fhs  %/rwif), 
so  that  both  skirts  (crrs^u/sg)  either  met  and  were  held  together 
by  points^  or  else  fell  apart  and  were  pinned  up  for  freer 
movement    The  tatter,  on  the  contrary,  which  the  lonians  2 
received  from  the  Carians,  and  the  Athenians  again  borrowed 
from  them,  was  of  linen,  all  sewed,  provided  with  sleeves  (xo- 
f  a/),  very  long  and  in  many  folds.    Both  are  frequent  in  works 
of  art  and  easily  recognised.      In  both,  for  the   ordinary  3 
costume,  the  girdle  {^uivn)   is  essential;  it  lies  around  the 
loins,  and  by  the  gathering  up  of  the  garment  forms  the 
xoXxo^     It  is  perhaps  to  be  distinguished  from  the  breast- 
belt,  which  was  usually  worn  under  the  dress,  but  sometimea 
also  above  it,  as  well  as  from  the  broader  girdle  under  the 
breast  (^^^ns)  which  is  met  with  particularly  in  warlike 
forms.    The  double  chiton  arises  most  simply,  when  the  upper  4 
portion  of  the  stuff  which  is  to  form  the  chiton  is  folded  over, 
so  that  this  fold  with  its  border  reaches  down  beneath  the 
bosom  and  towards  the  hips,  where,  in  works  of  early  Greek 
art^  it  usually  forms  a  parallel  arch  with  the  xoX^rog  before 
mentioned    As  the  olotn  reaches  further  down  on  the  left  5 
side  than  on  the  right,  a  portion  here  hangs  over  in  folds 
(a'r6'3rrvy/i,a\  which  was  r^arded  as  a  principal  ornament  of 
Grecian  female  costume;  it  was  formed  as  ornately  and  regu- 
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larly  bv  early  art,  as  it  was  gracefully  and  agreeably  by  art  in 

its  nignest  development 

1.  Female  ooetame,  Becker's  GalluB  L  a  316.  On  the  difference  of 
the  two  chitons,  Bdttiger  Raub  der  Gasaandra,  s.  60.  The  aatbor*i 
iBginetica,  p.  72.  Dor.  ii.  p.  280  sq.  The  Doric  is  frequently  found  in 
art  (SchoL  ad  Clem.  p.  129),  in  Artemis,  Ifike,  Hebe,  Iris  (of  tlie  F!arthe- 
non),  and  the  Monads.  The  Spartan  virgins,  as  distiogoished  from 
wives,  were  usually  /Mvoxtrans  (Dor.  ii.  p.  282.,  also  Pint.  Pjrrh.  17),  and 
in  this  light  dress  served  as  onpbearers  (Pythssn.  &o.  ibid.) ;  Hebe  was 
formed  after  them.  Therefore  also  were  the  statues  of  deino  the  cup- 
bearer at  Alexandria  (Athen.  z.  p.  425)  ftow^xkttiftCf  fanw  »^mrt»wrtf  i» 

2.  The  lonio  costume  is  seen  espeoiany  in  the  muses;  it  does  not 
i^pear  altogether  pure  in  the  Attic  virgins  of  the  Parthenon ;  these  have 
mostly  half- sleeves  with  dasps  (comp.  .Alian  Y.  H.  i,  18).  Hie  xr*»9 
rroX/ Wof  has  a  puckered  border,  flounces ;  vv^m^  ovfro;  is  the  tragic 
dress  of  stage  queens,  with  the  «:«f  axuxv,  project!]^  sleeves  of  a  different 
colour,  and  trains  which  were  variously  adorned  in  antiquity,  espedally 
with  gold  spangles. 

3.  Zinfih  and  trt^i^ufAOy  vi^i^etrr^tt,  Pollux.  On  ^i>n9  Tivrtu  Scfarader 
ad  Musnus  v.  272.  The  large  mXxo;  is  in  Homer  characteristic  of  Asiatic 
women  {Sm^tcokvoi),  afterwards  of  the  Ionic  costume.  The  girdle  round 
the  bosom  is  called  d^o^wfico^,  f*§uToitrM,  fitfr^th  fini^iouxfic^  ^ruMttf^^if 
or^^of,  vr^^i,  or^tofj  r«/yi«,  r»/»/)ioir,  mostly  in  the  Anthology,  comp. 
iBsch.  Seven,  853.  '  I«cr.  460  with  Stanley  and  Sdhltts.  The  sfrrK.  the 
embroidered,  is  also  a  ribbon  for  the  bosom,  Anth.  PaL  vi,  88.  comp.  \. 
377.  R.  5. ;  Winck.  v.  s.  24.  confounds  it  with  the  zone.    iBsch.  QepL  c 

Theb.  571.  oaat  arfo^op  Tt^ifiaTJiorrai. 

4.  This  costume  is  found  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  but  it  is 
seen  in  greatest  beautj  in  the  torso  of  Geos,  Br^Jndsted  Yoy^  L  pL  a, 
then  [in  the  Geres  Borghese  No.  3.  in  Bouillon  Mus4e  des  Ant.  Ko.  6.^  in 
the  five  maidens  among  the  Herculanean  bronzeS)  one  of  whom  is  in  the 
act  of  putting  on  the  dress.  Ant  Ere.  vi,  70 — 76.,  M.  Borb.  ii,  4 — ^7.,  also 
in  the  vase-painting,  Maisonn.  pL  16,  5.  This  half  upper-chiton  is  evi- 
dently the  fi/A{htT7<6fiiO¥t  K^KOTtitov  (x^Mrroi^  ZiirTiOvit  0.  I.  155.  p.  249), 
iynvxkop  (fyjtvxXoir  nmn-tkat  0.  I.  ibid.),  which  expressions  seem  pretty 
nearly  identical  in  Arist.  Bodies.  Oomp.  B5ttiger,  Furienmaske^  a  121 
Wiener  Jahrb.  xlix.  Ana.  a  4.  *E«-«ffric  (Burip.  Hec.  558.  Athen.  xiiL  p. 
608)  seems  to  be  only  the  skirt  of  the  garment,  whidi  was  fiutened  on 
the  shoulder  with  a  fibula.  Oomp.  however  BSttiger,  Yasengemihlde  i, 
2.  a  89.  The  name  of  the  garment  which,  in  ApoUo  Pythius,  the  muses, 
and  the  Caryatides  of  the  Brechtheum,  merely  hangs  down  on  the  back, 
remains  in  that  case  undecided. 

5.  This  is  evidently  the  tlxo«Tt;y^«s  which  was  pven  as  a  third  article 
{j,v^i\  with  two  rt^MOi  and  the  ^rcli^g  x^«)^  to  a  ^Iden  Nike.  0.  L 150. 
p.  235.  A  finely  dressed  woman  goes  Troxxd  ToXX<l»«f  i^  i^^ip  fyk/imgi  9*^ 
'jTovfUpfi,  Eurip.  Med.  1166.  cf.  Bacch.  895  sq.  (935).  Sappho  tiixnp  M 
oq>v^eJ¥, — ^The  inscription  quoted  0. 1. 155.  is  rich  in  names  fior  female 
appareL    In  respect  of  colour^  it  appears  that  garments  were  here  tv^ 
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yurcl  (perhaps  striped,  oomp.  Athen.  v.  p.  196  e.)y  also  with  partiooloured 
borders^  vTimrvaJiW^tg,  Tf^ivo/xiXo/,  both  of  which  are  very  freqtient  on 
vaae-paiatiTigs.  '£/•  xA«iV#4i  refer  perhaps  to  the  soatulatos  teztas  in 
Pliny. 

340.    The  liimation  of  women  Q/jkdriov  yvvaixiTov)  had  in  1 
general  the  same  form  as  that  worn  by  men;  a  common  use 
therefore  mi^ht  have  existed.    The  mode  of  wearing  it  like- 
wise followed  mostly  the  same  fandamental  rule;  only  the  en- 
yelopment  was  generally  more  complete^  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  folds  richer.    The  pbplos,  which  was  yeij  mu<m  worn  2 
in  early  times,  but  which  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Athens 
had  gone  out  of  use,  and  was  only  to  be  seen  on  the  tragic 
stage,  is  recognised  with  certainty,  in  the  statues  of  Pallas  in 
the  early  style,  as  a  regularly  folded,  somewhat  closely  fitting 
upper  garment  (§.  96.  No.  7.) ;  we  see  from  other  works  of  Greek  3 
art  where  no  asgis  conceals  the  upper  part,  that  it  was  twisted 
across  round  the  chest,  and  was  there  pinned  together;  it  has 
often  also  a  kind  of  cape  in  the  manner  of  the  diploidion. 
Women,  for  whom  the  lumation  generally  speaking  was  more  4 
essential  than  for  maidens,  often  drew  it  over  the  head,  al- 
though there  were  also  separate  veils  for  the  head  (f (if/oy, 
xaXurr^o,  x^fidtfAvwy  rica),  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  fillets 
(^iAsr^oL,  tfr^of /oy,  dyadftf^f},  vitta)  and  HBTS  (x<xf ^f aXo^,  reticulum) 
for  the  mur. 

1.  'IfMiriow  is  perhaps  less  usoal  than  M^mfitt,  ^tp^nfMh  and  espe- 
cially AfAtnxfifn,  df*7nx/&¥tw,  hence  dvairixfi^^s  is  synonymoas  with  /«oyo- 
x/r«y.  The  Heroulanean  matron  §.  199.  R.  7.  is  a  model  of  fine  dvtt^M ; 
but  many  terracottas  even  firom  Greece  are  still  more  nobly  and  brilliantly 
draped. 

3.  The  figures  of  the  Corinthian  relief,  §.  96.  No.  15.  especially,  and 
in  particular  Pallas,  Artemis  and  the  first  Charis,  are  to  be  compared 
with  one  another  in  order  to  learn  the  mode  of  patting  on  the  peplosL 
Accordingly,  in  what  is  said  in  the  Minerv.  PoUad.  p.  25  sqq.  there  are 
some  things  that  require  more  accurate  determination.  The  tragic  wri- 
ters seem  to  employ  the  word  very  indefinitely;  in  Soph.  TracL  921.  the 
peploe  is  a  Boric  chiton,  and  also  elsewhere. 

4b  Here  are  also  to  be  mentioned  the  fillets  for  the  forehead  and  hair, 
with  reference  for  information  to  Gerhard,  Prodromus,  s.  20  £  Berlin's 
Antike  Denkm.  S.  371  ff.  Special  dress  of  a  matron  xofAtt^  xM^urm, 
Aristoph.  Thesm.  841.,  on  the  contrary  oxA^iow  d'jroxtKo^hn  83d. 
2rf ^tfinf  IB  the  metal  plate  rising  high  in  the  middle  over  the  forehead, 
on  the  contrary  vri^awg  denotes  the  crown  equally  broad  throughout  the 
circumference,  as  in  the  Argive  Hera  §.  120.  R.  2.  I&<pwl6»ii  is  similar  in 
form  to  the  sUng,  rrXiyyiV  to  the  strigiL  'A/««i/£  seems  to  be  rather  a 
metal  ring  which  confines  the  hair,  especially  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
comp.  B5ttiger,  Yasengem&hlde  ii,  87.  AMnfcm  is  a  fillet  which  is 
placed  amoi^  the  hair  and  of  equal  breadth  all  round  the  head ;  to  be 
seen  with  especial  distinctness  on  the  heads  of  the  Macedonian  kings. 
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TtuvU  iB  fuually  a  broader  fillet  wiih  two  narrower  ones  at  each  end, 
well  known  from  repreeentations  of  Nike  (volans  de  csbIo  oom  corona  et 
U^niis  Snnios  ap.  Festum)  [comp.  Welcker  Oriedi.  Trag.  S.  467. 1582.]  as 
a  gymnastiq  honorary  ornament,  also  as  an  erotic  ornament  (Athen.  xr. 
p.  668  d.  Welcker  Schulzeit.  1831.  N.  84),  lastly  as  a  deoorati<m  of  tombs 
(C»ciliu8  ap.  Fast.),  known  especially  from  vase-iMuntings.  Comp.  Welcker 
Ann.  d.  Inst.  1832.  p.  380  sq.  The  twisted  fillet  of  the  athletes  and  of 
Hercules  consists  of  several  tnnin  of  different  colours,  [ramat  Xfv«^  s-fW 
rf  fitariv^,  Luc.  Navig.  39.]  Mrr^fs  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  generally  parti- 
coloured and  twisted  round  the  head,  in  Dionysus  and  women,  especially 
hetsDrtQ  (»r«/(«  hmfctr^St  PoUttic,  picta  lupa  barbara  mitra  Juven.).  n»- 
>.oe  appears  to  be  a  plain  round  disc,  which  encompassed  the  head,  as  in 
the  Ephesian  Artemis  (according  to  others  the  modius,  Amalth.  iiL  s.  157) ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  /^viviaMs  was  rather  a  round  cover  as  a  protection 
against  birds,  from  which  many  have  derived  the  tUmbns  (the  word  in 
this  sense  first  in  Isidore ;  comp.  Schlager  dissert.  iL  p.  191.  Eckhel  D. 
N.  viiL  p.  503.  Augusti  Christl.  Alterth.  s.  197.)  of  a  later  period. — ^To 
these  ornaments  for  the  head  may  be  added  the  irs^tH^Mat  of  the  neck, 
the  >//f xx/«  of  the  arms,  called  also  o(ptig  from  their  form,  w^tyKT^g  (spin- 
theres),  x^thaing,  the  'n^taiceXtlig  and  tJFio^u^ttit  (also  serpent-formed, 
Anth.  PflJL  vi,  206.  207.),  the  ear-rings  t»urte^  iKKo^et,  elenchi,  unionee), 
with  which  art  almost  universally  adorned  the  images  of  female  deities, 
HalL  Encyol.  iii,  ii.  s.  333.  and  so  forth.  Th.  Bartholinus  De  armiUis 
veterum  1675.,  Casp.  Bartholinus  De  inauribus.  ScheSer  De  torquibus, 
Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  zii,  901. 


4.    BOMAH  COSTUME. 


1  341.  The  Roman  national  costume,  which  is  onlv  met  with 
in  portrait  figures  and  some  beings  belonging  to  the  Italian 
belief  (as  the  Lares  and  Genii),  sprang  from  the  same  founda- 

2  tion  as  the  Grecian.  The  tunica  was  very  little  different  from 
the  chiton,  and  the  toga  (r^/3si/yo;)  was  an  Etruscan  form  of  the 
himation,  which  gradually  received  among  the  Romans  an 
ampler  and  more  solemn,  but  also  a  clumsier  development 
Destined  at  the  beginning  for  appearance  in  public  life,  it  lost 
therewith  its  significance,  and  was  forced  to  make  way  for 
more  convenient  Grecian  apparel  of  all  kinds  (Issna,  psenula), 

3  but  which  have  little  signincance  in  art  The  toga  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  himation  by  its  semicircular  shape,  and 
its  greater  length,  which  caused  its  ends  to  fall  on  both  sides 
down  to  the  ground  in  considerable  masses  (tubulata).  The 
curved  sweep  of  the  ampler  toga  under  the  right  arm  was  the 
sinus;  a  round  pad  was  formed  thereon  by  particular  art  (for- 

4  cipibus).    To  this  garb  belonged  the  half-boot,  calceus,  which 

5  completely  enclosed  the  foot  It  was  also  in  early  times  the 
military  costume,  in  which  the  toga  was  made  fast  to  the 
body  by  the  Gabinian  girdle;  on  the  other  hand  the  sagum, 
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which  resembled  the  chlamys  (together  with  the  sagochlamys), 
and  PALUDAMBiTTUM  Were  afterwards  introduced  It  was  a  6 
female  dress,  but  it  only  remained  so  among  the  lower  orders, 
whilst  amonff  the  higher  ranks  a  dress  similar  to  the  Ionic 
came  in  fashion,  to  which  belonged  the  stola,  consisting  of  a 
tunic  with  broad  border  (instita),  the  palla^  a  kind  of  upper- 
tunic,  and  the  amigulum,  which  was  often  very  rich,  and  also 
ornamented  with  fringes,  and  of  which  the  ricinium  was  the 
customary  mode  among  the  women  of  early  Rome. 

1.  For  the  history  of  the  Roman  oostume,  see  the  present  author's 
Siruaker  L  8.  261 ;  what  has  been  aaid  on  the  oinotas  Gabiniu  has  not 
been  correctiy  quoted  by  Thiersch,  Berichte  der  Munchner  Akad.  L 

2.  Statusd  pcBnulis  indat»  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  xxziv,  10.  as  a 
noTitium  inventum ;  they  haye  not  yet  been  pointed  out  anywhere  with 
oertainty. 

3.  On  the  toga,  espedally  QuintiL  zi,  3.  TertuUian  de  palfio  1. 
'KfcixvxkioPf  Dionys.  iii,  61.  rotunda,  Quint.  &o.  Bis  trium  uhiarum 
toga,  Herat.  Teteribus  nulli  sinus,  Quint  Macrob.  Sat.  ii,  9.  togam 
oorpori  sio  applicabat,  ut  rugas  non  forte,  sed  industria  locatas  artifez 
nodus  oonstringeret  et  sinus  ex  cemposito  defluens  nodum  lateris  ambi* 
ret.  The  broad  band,  consisting  of  several  stripes,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
toga,  on  numerous  statues  and  busts  of  the  later  Roman  period,  still  re- 
quires explanation.  Amalth.  iiL  8.  256.  Isit  thelorum,  x«^^f  SeePu 
Cange  Lex.  Gr.  p.  837. 

6.  A  peculiarly  Roman  method  of  wearing  the  amiculum  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  so-caUed  PudicitiaD.  M.  PioGL  ii,  14.  Cap.  iii,  44.  August.  118. 
The  apron  of  the  servants  of  magistrates,  which  is  to  be  seen  on  Roman 
monuments,  was  oaUed  limmn.  Tiro  in  GelliuB  xii,  3,  3.  [loon  Tironiana 
p.  8.] 


6.    MILITAnY  OOSTVMS. 


342.    The  military  costume  of  the  ancients  is  only  met  with  1 
in  any  completeness  in  early  Grecian  vase-paintings,  and  in 
Roman  portrait  statues  (thoracatse  §.  199.  K  3.)  and  historical 
reliefs;  works  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Greek  art  are 
satisfied  with  indications.    The  hblmet  was  either  a  leathern  2 
cap,  but  which  might  also  be  covered  with  tin  plate  (xwifiy 
xaraTiv^,  galea),  or  the  large  equestrian  helmet  (*6^vi,  x^avo^ 
cassis).   Here  again  we  can  distinguish  the  helmet  used  in  the  3 
Peloponnesus  (the  x^avog  Ko^/yS/ovp^^c),  having  a  visor  with  eye- 
holes, which  could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  the 
helmet  worn  in  Attica  and  elsewhere  with  a  short  plate  for 
the  forehead  (tfrr^ar?])  and  side-flapa    The  solid  bbeast-platb,  4 
(tftad/o;  ^ui^a^  contradistinguished  from  the  ring-hauberk 
fffrjiTrif),  and  consisting  of  two  metal-plates  (/^aXa),  of  which 
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the  one  in  front  was  often  Tery  rioUy  ornamented  with  reliefs^ 
was  USU1JI7  straight  below>  but  in  Boman  works  shaped  to 
the  form  <^  the  body  (a  rule  however  which  was  by  no  means 
universal) ;  above^  it  was  held  together  by  shoulder-plates,  and 
below  by  a  girdle  round  the  loins  (i^»AMz);  and  it  was  suitably 

5  lengthened  by  leathern  stripes  (orif  uvf  ^)  faced  with  metal  The 
GBBATES  also  (xtrn/u?df  (,  ocree),  wrought  of  elastic  tin,  and  which 
were  clasped  below  by  the  ankle-ring  {mffpu^w),  were  often  of 

6  elegant  and,  careful  workmanship.  The  laige  bbazbk  shield 
of  the  Greeks  (derflric,  clypeus),  very  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  quadrangular  scutum  (^vodf)  of  the  Komans^  is  either  en- 
tirely circular  like  the  Argohcy  or  provided  with  indentations 
for  holding  lances  like  the  Boeotian  shield.  The  appearance 
of  the  Homeric  winged  targets  (xat^ita  Trt^svra)  has  becotne 
known  to  us  through  vase-paintings,  which  also  plainly  show 
us  how  the  handles  (o;^dva/)  were  placed. 

•  1.  The  Homeric  ^«Xoi  (cotnp.  Buttmann  LezU.  ii.  8.  240.)  may  pexlu^M 
be  recognised  in  the  little  upright  plates  which  are  so  ofben  to  be  seen  on 
helmets  in  vase-paintings.  On  the  parts  of  the  ancient  helmet,  Olenine 
Observations  sur  nne  note  de  Millin.  Petersb.  1808.  On  the  diffei«nt 
kinds  of  helmets  Al.  d*OIenine  Essai  sur  le  costume  et  les  annee  des  f^ 
diateurs.  St  Petersb.  1834.  4to. 

3.  The  Corinthian  helmet  la  usually  found  on  vase  paintings  of  the' 
old  style,  for  example  Millin  i,  19,  33.,  [Oall.  Omer.  ii,  130.}  in  the  Mp- 
netan  statues,  the  Corinthian  Pallas,  §.  369.  R.  4.  PolL  i,  149.  je^apk 
Boten-ov^is  by  way  of  distinction,  as  other  portions  of  armour  from  other 
places. 

4.  Hauberks  of  elegant  workmanship  from  the  tombs  of  Canosa 
(Millin) ;  helmets,  greaves  and  other  accoutrements  with  sculpturee  (§. 
311.  R.  3.),  Neapels  Ant.  s.  213  ff.  M.  Borb.  iii,  60.  [The  yvdk»j  breast 
and  back  pieces,  are  the  earlleT  kind  of  coat  of  mail,  Pans,  x,  26,  S ;  Bot- 
tiger  Yasengem.  ii.  s.  73.  Hr.  Rittmeister,  painter  at  Baden,  has  a  pair  in 
his  remarkable  collection  of  ancient  armour.]  Ornamented  armour  of 
statues,  ClanuB,  Mus6e,  pi.  355.  356, — On  zoma,  mitra  and  teeter  set  e^. 

'  IL  iv,  134.  together  with  Aristarchus ;  on  the  irrt^vyts  Xenoph.  de  re 
eqa.  IS.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  accoutrements  in  early  times 
is  oleariy  ezhitaited  especially  in  vase-paintings,  Tischb.  i,  4.  iv,  20. 
Millin  1,39. 

6.  A«/(r.  «Teg.  for  example  Tischb.  iv,  51.  MiUingea  Coi^.  10. 
[Welcker  ad  Philostr.  p.  323.  756.  If  the  reference  of  this  appendage  of 
the  shield  to  the  A«u<n9i'o»  is  correct,  then  Millingen,  8.  Birch  and  others 

'  are  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  nowhere  mentioned.  Something  different 
are  the  covers  in  Aristoph.  Ach.  1136.  rd  irr^fccir  i  x«u  d^rov  c«  r^; 
dM^thtf.  Three  giants  have  the  r^oLwiiioif  in  the  battle  in  Luynes*  Vases, 
pL  19.,  also  a  trumpeter  in  Hanoarville  iv,  33.  Paris  ed.,  Theseus  in  Mil- 

'  lingen's  Anc.  Uned.  Men.  i.  pL  19.  where  it  likewise  occurs  pL  20  and  21, 
and  in  the  Peiat.  de  Vases  pi.  40,  Theseus  also  in  Gerhard,  Anserie& 
Yasengem.  Tf.  165.  and  a  warrior  fighting  lypdnst  Scythians,  ibid.  16& 
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In  marble  and  in  the  Xanthian  monument  §.  188.*] — ^A  minute  explana- 
tion of  the  armour  and  dress  of  the  PrsBtorians  (1  Bouill.  iii,  63,  2),  Le- 
gionarie0»  8ooii,  and  so  forth,  on  Boman  triumphal  monuments  would  of 
coarse  be  out  of  plaoe  here. 


6.  TBEATMSNT  OF  THB  DBAPERT. 

343.  A  correct  notion  of  the  spirit  in  which  ancient  art  1 
treated  drapery  in  general,  is  still  more  important  than  the 
knowledge  of  individual  articles  of  dresa  It  did  so,  first,  in  a  3 
thoronghly  siffni/icant  manner,  so  that  the  choice  of  the  costume 
and  the  manner  of  wearing  it,  constantly  referred  to  the  char- 
acter and  activity  of  the  person  represented;  as  can  be  showa 
very  distinctly  in  the  different  modes  of  dress  among  the 
gods.  Secondly,  in  the  genuine  times  of  art  it  was  made  3 
thoronghly  mbordinate  to  the  body,  fulfilling  the  destination  of 
showing  its  form  and  motion,  wmch  the  drapery  is  capable  of 
doing  to  a  greater  extent,  as  regards  time,  than  the  naked 
figure,  because,  by  the  situation  and  arrangement  of  the  folds, 
it  sometimes  enables  us  to  divine  the  moments  preceding  the 
action  represented,  and  sometimes  even  indicates  the  inten- 
tion of  the  person.  The  draperies  of  the  Greeks,  which  from  4t 
their  simple,  and,  as  it  were,  still  undecided  form,  for  the  most 
part  only  received  a  determinate  character  from  the  mode 
of  wearing,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  a  great  alternation 
of  smooth  and  folded  parts,  were  especially  calculated  from 
the  outset  for  such  purposes;  but  it  also  became  early  an  ar- 
tistic principle,  to  render  the  forms  of  the  body  everywhere 
as  prominent  as  possible,  by  drawing  the  garments  close,  and 
loading  the  skirts  with  small  weights  QoUxml).  The  striving  5 
after  clearness  of  representation  dictated  to  the  artists  of  the 
best  period  a  disposition  into  large  masses,  and  subordination 
of  the  details  to  the  leading  forms^  precisely  as  in  the  muscu- 
lar development  of  the  body. 

i^b^oM,  Soph.  Tnchin.  766,  On  the  Bo-oalled  wet  draperies  Feuerhaeh 
Vatic.  Ap.  8.  198.  '  Eyivrro  rw  vufLmr^  tutroirr^v  i  X^tft  Adl.  Tat.  i,  1. 
Jacobs,  p.  404.  "  The  thousandfold  echo  of  the  form,"  Gotbe.  The  tes- 
tes lucidffi  of  the  early  painters  (above  ^  134.  B.  2.)  are  of  this  oIas& 
The  small  weights  are  even  seen  on  coins.  Mionnet,  Descr.  Fl.  06.  7. 

d.  Of  the  earlier  style  of  drapery  §.  93.;  the  improved  118,  4;  the 
later  204.  R.  2.  The  deep  and  stiff  folds  of  the  drapery  in  the  Justin. 
YoBta,  the  Barberini  Apollo  and  the  muses  of  Yenice  might  p^hi^  as 
hinted  in  §.  96^  No.  11.,  be  ascribable  to  anshiteotonic  conditions. 
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C   OF  ATTRIBUTES  AND  ATTBIBUTIVE  ACnONR 

1  844.  By  the  term  attributes  we  understand  subordinate 
substances  of  nature,  or  products  of  human  workmanship, 
which  serve  to  designate  the  character  and  activity  of  the 

2  principal  figures.  Substances  and  articles  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  not  connected  with  spiritual  life  in  so  intimate  and 
natural  a  manner  as  the  human  body;  hence  belief,  custom, 
positive  institutions  in  general,  were  here  necessarily  laid  by 

3  art  as  the  basis.  However,  on  this  side  also  the  perception  of 
noble  and  simple  form,  which  was  inborn  in  the  Grecian  nation, 
and  the  great  simplicity  of  life  came  greatly  to  the  aid  of  art; 
every  occupation,  situation  and  striving  of  life  found  a  char- 
acteristic designation  which  was  always  easily  recognised,  in 
certain  objects  derived  from  nature  or  formed  by  the  hand  of 

4  man.  In  the  creation  also  of  symbols — ^to  which  belonged  the 
animals  sacred  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  their  utensils  and  wea- 
pons— ^a  dawning  perception  of  fitting,  and  in  some  sense  ar- 
tistic forms  had  been  manifested,  along  with  a  religious  fancy 
and  a  child-like  naivete  of  thought,  to  which  much  bolder  con- 
junctions were  open,  than  to  the  reflexion  of  later  times  (§.  32.) 

5  Now,  not  only  did  early  art  chiefly  distinguish  its  figures  by 
attributes,  which  were  often  very  much  multiplied  (§.  68.),  but 
in  the  flourishing  period  of  art  also,  the  attribute  was  a  much 
wished  for  completion  and  closer  determination  of  the  idea 
expressed  by  the  human  form  in  general ;  and  allegorical  sculp- 
ture (§.  406.)  found  here  many  a  welcome  expression  for  ab- 

6  stract  notiona  There  is  often  united  with  the  attribute  a 
reference  to  a  definite  transaction  borrowed  firom  religion  and 
life;  in  this  also  Greek  art  had  the  same  facility  of  saying 

7  much  with  little.  The  language  of  ancient  art  thence  arising, 
requires  much  study,  as  it  cannot  be  divined  by  the  natural 
feeling  in  the  same  way  as  the  purely  human  language  of  gea- 

8  turea  Great  difficulty  likewise  is  often  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  interpretation,  by  the  principle  which  belonged  to  Greek 
art  (comp.  §.  325.),  of  treating  in  a  subordinate  manner,  dimin- 
ishing in  size,  and  making  less  careful  in  workmanship  every- 

9  thing  that  does  not  refer  to  the  principal  figure.  This  infe- 
riority of  the  accessories  was  generally  carried  so  far,  that  in 
figures  of  fighting  gods  and  heroes,  the  adversaries,  whether 
merelv  monsters  or  ruder  human  figures,  were  frequently  di- 
minished,— contrary  to  every  requirement  of  modem  art  which 
demands  more  real  imitation  and  illusion, — ^because  the  noble 
form  of  the  god  or  hero  was  capable  in  itself  of  expressing 
everything  by  its  attitude  and  action. 

1—4.    Schorn  Umrifis  einer  Theorie  der  bild.  Kunsie  a  21. :  "  The 
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idea  cannot  be  always  completely  expressed  in  the  sensible  fonn ;  sculp- 
ture therefore  often  makes  use  of  all^ory,  inasmuch  as  it  only  indicates 
the  idea  as  far  as  possible  in  the  form,  denoting  what  is  more  special  by 
attributes.**  As  the  explanation  of  the  attributes  cannot  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  subjects,  the  richness  of  them  will  be  only  indicated 
here  by  a  classified  survey  of  the  most  important. 

Flowers  (Aphrodite,  Hors,  Zephyrs);  fruits,  apples,  pomegranates, 
poppy,  vine,  ears  of  com ;  boughs,  oUves  (appeasing),  laurel  (purifying), 
palms  (victory) ;  garlands,  especially  oak,  poplar,  ivy,  vine,  laurel,  olive. 

Tsenise  (honouring,  distinguishing  §.  340.  R.  4.),  inful»,  arificfiteira  (sa- 
credness),  hiketeria  (olive  branch  and  infuls),  kerykeion  (§.  379.). 

Phialfls  (libation,  symbols  of  prayers  for  plenty,  and  thanksgivings) 
with  proohus  (§.  298.  R.  3.) ;  cups  of  different  kinds ;  crater  (banquet) ; 
tripod  (service  of  Apollo,  prophecy,  prizes  at  games) ;  lekythos,  alabafh 
tron  (gymnastic  force,  feminine  grace  §.  391.  R.  4.) ;  calathos  and  mo- 
dius  (fruitfttlness). 

Skeptron  (sovereign  dignity) ;  trident  (dominion  of  the  sea) ;  knotted 
stick  (shepherd  life) ;  thyrsus ;  torch  (illumination  by  night,  the  flame 
of  life,  tuniing  round  denotes  extinction,  the  two  torches  of  a  Persephone 
at  Paros  are  referred,  in  the  Inscr.  0.  I.  no.  2388.  Y.  9, 10.,  the  one  to 
light,  for  the  friends  of  the  place,  the  other  to  the  conflagration  of  mis- 
chance for  its  enemies);  lance;  arrow,  bow  (far-operating  power)  and 
quiver  (contrast  between  the  open  and  the  shut  §.  364.) ;  tropseon ;  helm 
(navigation ;  more  allegorically  guidance  in  general) ;  aplustrum  (navi- 
gation). 

Wheel  (rapid  movement,  alteration) ;  balance  (§.  406.). 

Cithern  (peaceful  serenity,  contrast  to  the  bow  §.  359,  4.) ;  flute  (Bao- 
chian  pleasure) ;  syrinx  (country  life) ;  cymbals,  crotals,  and  so  forth. 

Mirror  (female  ornament,  but  also,  allegorically,  a  symbol  of  memory 
§.  398.),  fan,  casket ;  bath-vessels ;  strigils. 

Cornucopia  §.  433 ;  segis  (Zeus-like  dominion  over  hostile  elements) ; 
Gorgoneion  §.  65,  3. ;  lightning  (world-swaying  power) ;  crown  of  rays 
(an  appearing  deity,  apotheosis). 

Eagle  (augury  of  victory,  of  power,  apotheosis);  bull  (fructifying 
power  of  nature) ;  serpent  (healing  and  rejuvenating  power  of  nature^ 
fearful  might  of  Chthonio  dsemons) ;  panther  (Bacchian  tumult) ;  dove 
(marriage),  and  so  on. 

Qriffin  (destroying  power  of  the  gods) ;  sphinx  (mysterious  nature). 

Winckelmann*s  Yersuch  einer  Allegorie,  W.  iL  s.  427.  contains  the 
chief  materials  for  instruction  in  the  attributes. 

Speaking  emblems,  for  example,  names  of  magistrates  indicated  by 
divine  symbols,  Yisconti  in  the  Cabinet  Pourtal^  pL  17.  [Names  denot- 
ed by  things  of  similar  sound,  animals,  plants,  &c.  Welcker*s  SylL 
Epigr.  Gr.  p.  135.  s.  Annali  del.  Inst.  xiv.  p.  214.  Animals  allude  to  the 
names  of  magistrates,  Bullett.  1841.  p.  187,  Demeter  to  Demetrius  on  bis 
coins,  and  so  forth.] 
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n.    FORMS  CREATED  BY  ART. 

1  846.  The  conceptions  of  ancient  art,  in  its  period  of  splen- 
dour, stood  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  spaces  which 
they  occupied  and  were  intended  to  fiU,  and  therefore  for  the 
most  part  produced  a  satisfactory  impression  by  the  general 
outlines,  by  their  architectonics  as  it  were,  before  the  eye 

2  could  seize  their  internal  connexion.  The  isolated  statue  was 
historically  developed  from  the  pillar;  theHBBMA  remained  as 
an  intermediate  step,  inasmuch  as  it  placed  a  human  head  on 
a  pillar  having  the  proportions  of  the  human  form.  As  life 
extended  farther,  the  form  became  membered  down  to  the  loins: 
a  mode  of  representation  which  was  especially  practised  in 
wooden  images  of  the  gods,  but  has  been  often  also  preserved  in 

8  stone.  The  bust,  a  representation  of  the  head  down  to  the 
shoulders,  sometimes  also  with  the  breast  and  waist,  was  deriTed 
from  the  hermse;  it  fulfilled  its  aim  and  was  also  most  used 
4  where  portrait-making  was  required.  But  even  the  completely 
developed  status,  which  was  destined  to  stand  alone,  did  not 
lose  altogether  its  architectonic  relation,  and  expressed  the  laws 
of  equilibrium  by  the  posture  and  disposition  ol  the  limbs^ — the 
antique  temple-image  most  simply,  the  works  of  perfected  art 
in  manifold  and  living  development  Different  architectonic 
destinations  may  have  had  more  influence  on  the  form  of  sta- 
ff tues  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  group  could  likewise  give 
the  solution  as  it  were  of  a  vehement  and  one-sided  movement 
of  one  fi^re,  by  a  corresponding  figure  placed  opposite,  inas- 
much as  It  had  its  architectonic  symmetry  in  the  whole  The 
middle  point,  in  which  the  spiritual  significance  was  concen- 
trated, was  here  rendered  prominent  bv  greater  dimensions; 
the  figures  were  arranged  on  both  sides  of  it  in  a  corresponding 

6  manner.  This  form  was  already  used  among  the  Greeks  for 
the  pediments  of  temples,  (§.  90.  118.  119.)  with  the  figures 
far  apart;  but  even  the  more  crowded  groups  of  later  art  (§l 

7  156.  157.)  present  this  pyramidal  fundamental  form.  In  order 
to  attain  the  necessary  unity,  the  principal  figure  was  raised 
in  comparison  to  the  subordinate,  beyond  the  natural  propor- 
tion. This  is  most  strikingly  seen  in  the  divine  statues  of  the 
Greek  temple-style,  which  carry  on  the  palm  of  the  hand 

8  small  figures  of  subordinate  deities  or  sacred  animala  The 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  figures  on  the  right  and  leit^ 
was,  in  the  antique  style,  mere  stiff  regularity  (§.  90.) ;  im- 
proved art'  admitted  of  freer  alternations,  and  by  combining 
the  individual  figures  into  subordinate  groups  (§.  118.  12&)y 

9  introduced  more  variety  of  interest  In  the  group,  especially 
when  it  exceeded  two  figures,  the  statue  approached  the  basso- 
relievo,  inasmuch  as  all  the  figures  usually  stood  in  a  vertical 
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f>Iane,  in  order  to  be  unfolded  in  complete  view  for  a  particu- 
ar  point;  and  at  the  s^pne  time  that  no  considerable  part  of 
the  space  was  left  vacant,  they  were  nevertheless  not  conceal- 
ed by  the  limbs. 

1.  The  pregnant  aphorism :  tout  veritable  ouvrage  de  Tart  nalt  aveo 
son  cadre,  holds  trae  of  ancient  art  especially.  On  the  fine  filling  up  of 
space  in  ancient  works  of  art,  Gfithe,  Werke  xxxviii.  s.  38.  zliv.  s.  156. 

2^  Gomp.  §.  67.    There  were  also  hermie  with  hronze  heads  on  marble 

pillars,  Cia  ad  Att.  i,  8.    Hermathene,  Hermerus  and  Hermerades  were 

denoted  by  a  herma  of  these  deities,  but  the  head  of  Hermes  might  also 

at  the  same  tune  be  united  with  that  of  the  other  deity.    8o  in  the  Her- 

matheme  of  Cicero  ad  Att.  i,  4.  and  that  in  the  Capitol,  Arditi,  Mem. 

d*Acc.  ErcoL  i  p.  1.,  and  the  Hermeracleis  (Aristides  i.  p.  3d  Jebb.)  PCI. 

Ti,  13,  2.  and  on  coins  of  the  gens  Bubria,  Morelli  no.  8.    Gurlitt,  Arch&oL 

8cbr.  s.  218.  gives  a  catalogue  of  double  hermsB.  [Another  Yinet  Ueber 

den  Ursprung  der  doppelkOpfigen  Bildung  Revue  Archil.  1846.  iii.  p.  314. 

There  were  also  double  herm»  with  the  same  head  towards  both  sides, 

Lucian  de  Jove  trag.  43.] — ^The  Hermes  Tricephalus  in  the  Vatican  with 

the  heads  of  the  old  Bacchus,  the  youthful  Hermes,  and  Hecate,  and  the 

•mall  figures  of  Eros,  Apollo  Aphrodite  fixed  on  in  relief  (Gerhard,  Ant. 

Bildw.  iii,  41.),  has  reference  perhaps  to  the  custom  of  usin^  hermsB  at 

the  same  time  as  shrines  for  finer  images  of  the  gods,  Etym.  M.  p.  146. 

[A  triple  hermss  in  Villa  Altieri  at  Borne,  and  a  female  one  in  the  mu« 

Beum  at  Venice,  the  three  heads  similar,  archaistic,  with  long  braids  of 

hair,  a  dance  of  the  horse  around  the  henna.    There  are  several  'E^^m 

TtT^euU^mXot  at  Rome  near  Ponte  quattro  capi.]    The  Dionysus-hermn 

had  froquently  arms  in  order  to  hold  thyrsi  and  cups.    The  wooden 

images  of  Priapus  were  usually  formed  like  men  down  to  the  phallos. 

Comp.  §.  383.  B.  3. 

3.  Busts  were  called  T^ofial,  arr^ei^itt,  thoraces,  busti  (a  medissval 
expression,  from  the  bnsta  as  sepulchral  monuments).  It  is  possible 
that  Imp.  Cms.  Nerv.  Trajani  —  imagines  argent.  paratkUiea  cum  suis 
omamentis  et  regulis  et  ooncameratione  ferrea  (Orelli  Inscr.  1696.  2618) 
were  busts  fixed  into  pilasters.  Busts  are  most  usually  of  emperors  and 
philosophers  (§.  420, 4.),  but  also  of  gods,  especially  those  of  Egypt.  See 
Gurlitt  Bustenkunde,  Arch&oL  Schr.  s.  189.  A.  Wendt,  Hall.  EncycL 
ziu.  p.  389. 

4.  It  appears  that  the  contrast  of  lif^^at  i6a»a>  and  ^xoX/ti  i^ym  in 
the  much  commented  on  passage  Strab.  xiv.  p.  640.  is  to  be  refisrred  hereto. 
Similarly  BrOndsted  Voy.  iL  p.  163.  K.  [Tyrwhitt's  emendation  2ic^x»  ia 
confirmed  by  F.  Jacobs  Verm.  Schr.  v.  S.  466  ff.  and  in  the  Rhein.  Mus. 
1835.  iii.  S.  361  f.]  In  religious  images  it  is  a  main  point  that  they 
should  sit  or  stand  conveniently  for  adoration  (iHtl^  "ktrdttit  iEsch.  Seven 
301).  Hence  also  the  holding  out  pater»  (comp.  Aristoph.  EcoL  782. 
with  Cic.  de  N.  D.  iii,  34.),  and  the  heads  somewhat  inclined. 


7.  Examples  of  such  statues  of  deities  moiUyoolossal:  ZeusOlympioe 
and  Homagyrioe  (§.  360)  with  a  Nike,  Hera  with  the  lion  (§.  362),  Apollo 
with  the  Charites  (§.  86),  the  stag,  Catharmos  (?  §.  369),  Athena  with  a 
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Kike  in  her  hand.    Oomp.  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  p.  263.    On  coins  of  the 
Roman  period  deities  of  cities  cany  their  chief  deities  in  this  manner. 

9.  The  theatre  likewise  accustomed  the  Greeks  to  the  detached 
podtion  of  the  figures,  as  the  grouping  must  have  heen  there  of  the 
basso-relievo  character,  from  the  slight  depth  of  the  proscenium ;  only 
ekkyklemes  presented  close  and  imposing  groups.  Gomp.  Feuerbach 
Vatic.  ApoIL  s.  340  ff.,  the  author^s  Eumen.  p.  91.  Figures  arranged  in 
a  semicircle  were  an  interesting  secondary  form,  as  the  combat  of  Achilles 
and  Memnon  by  Lycius  (Zeus  with  the  two  mothers  imploring  him  in 
the  middle,  the  two  combatants  at  the  comers,  eight  Greek  and  Trojan 
heroes  corresponding  with  one  another  between  them,  Pans,  v,  22,  2  )  and 
the  feet-washing  of  Odysseus,  from  Ithaca,  consisting  of  little  bronze 
figures.    Thiersch,  Epoohen,  s.  273.  445. 

1  346.*  This  filling  up  of  a  regularly  circumscribed  space 
was  a  law  in  relief.  The  mask  was  nearly  the  same  in 
raised  work,  that  the  herma  was  in  regard  to  the  round  statue ; 
here  also  it  was  an  architectonic  purpose, — the  fixing  of  a 
countenance  on  a  surface, — ^that  gave  its  origin  to  this  form. 

^2  Of  this  description  was  the  Gorgoneion  fastened  on  walls  and 
shields  (§.  65.),  whose  original  fundamental  form,  a  circle, 
was  even  maintained  in  the  free  developments  of  the  most 

3  fiourishing  days  of  art  They  also  fixed  masks  of  Dionysus 
in  this  way  on  walls,  and  in  this  cycle  of  gods,  from  which 
the  mask  system  chiefly  emanated,  they  knew  how  to  produce 
a  regular  oval  form  by  suitable  treatment  of  the  hair,  and  all 

4  kinds  of  ornament&  Next  come  the  shields  (clypei),  which 
it  was  a  Greek  custom,  but  especially  cultivated  at  Rome,  to 

6  adorn  with  busts  of  celebrated  men  (en  m^aillon).  But 
among  the  ancients  the  relief  could  never  be  introduced,  unless 
it  received  from  tectonics  an  externally  determined  surface — 
in  architectural  members,  altars^  grave-pillars  and  vessels — 
which  it  should  fill  up ;  and  art  always  succeeded  in  accom* 
modating  itself  with  naive  indifierence  to  these  external  con- 
ditions, and  in  obtaining  therefrom  peculiar  kinds  of  grouping. 

6  Such  also  was  the  case  with  the  round  surfaces  of  mirrors 
and  paterae,  which  were  employed  in  the  plastic  art  and 
painting  for  gymnastic  postures,  but  above  all  for  groups  of 
sitting  or  reclining  figures,  wherein  the  projecting  borders 
were  without  scruple  put  in  requisition  as  points  of  support 

7  Still  more  influence  hid  the  square  compartments  furnished 
by  metopes,  cippi  and  votive  tablets,  as  well  as  the  long-drawn 
stripes  which  friezes,  thrones  and  sarcophagi  presented  From 
thence  was  developed  a  symmetrical  opposition  and  juxta- 
position of  figures  (§.  93.),  which  only  began  in  the  time  of 
Phidias  to  give  way  to  a  more  diversified  arrangement ;  but 
still  great  regard  was  had  to  a  uniform  employment  of  space 
(^.  118.),  and,  even  later,  an  accurate  correspondence  of  both 
sides  of  the  representation  was  observed  (as  m  the  monument 
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of  Lysicrates  §.  128.  R  &).  A  dense  crowd  of  figures,  difficult  8 
to  disentangle,  and  divided  into  several  grounds,  first  made 
its  appearance  on  .the  sarcophagi  of  the  later  Roman  style  (§^ 
207,  5.),  while  painting,  which  its  means  better  enable  to  dis- 
tinguish distances,  often  condensed  the  groups  more,  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Macedonian  period,  although  even  here,  a 
composition  not  very  difierent  firom  the  basso-relievo  always 
continued  in  general  use. 

1.  On  masks,  B6ttiger,  N.  Deutscher  Mercor.  1795.  St.  4.  s.  337.  by 
E5hler,  Masken,  ihr  Ursprung  und  neue  Auslegung  einiger  der  merk- 
wurdigsten.  Petersb.  1833.  (M6m.  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  des  Sciences  T.  ii.).  In 
reference  to  the  Bacchian  masks  with  the  beard  composed  of  leaves  of 
the  'Tfoauvls  and  other  plants,  which  are  here  ingeniously  handled,  round- 
ing off  the  oval  by  means  of  these  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Fenerhach  Vatic.  Apollo  S.  351.  [Serie  di  mascheroni  cavati  dal  antico 
la  prima  volta  R.  1761.  4to.    Six  masks  in  terracotta,  M.  Borhon.  vii,  44.] 

3.  On  an  image  of  the  Bionysian  Acratus  at  Athens,  Paus.  i,  2, 4.  x^09« 
Aiirejr  Irr/jr  o/  /m¥0¥  h^xd^fAnift^fop  roix^.  A  Dionysus  mask  was  taken  for 
a  portrait  of  Pisistratus,  Athen.  zii,  533  c.  In  Naxos  a  x^o^  of  Dion, 
Baocheus  composed  of  vine,  and  one  of  Zeus  Meilichius  of  beech-wood, 
Athen.  iii,  78  c.  A  mask  of  this  kind  as  a  Bacchian  idol  on  the  sarco- 
phagus PioCL  V,  16. 

4.  dypei  of  Appius  §.181.  R.  3.  From  statesmen  they  also  trans- 
ferred them  to  literary  men.  Tacit.  A.  ii,  83. ;  hence  some  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  marble  copies,  not  merely  of  Cicero  (Yisconti  Ic.  Rom. 
pi.  12.)  and  Claudius  (L.  274.  Clarac.  pi.  162.),  but  also  of  Demosthenes 
and  iBschines  (Vise.  Ic.  Gr.  pi.  30.),  as  well  as  Sophocles  and  Menander, 
Vise.  pL  4.  6.  comp.  T.  L  pi.  1.3.  The  ancient  clypei  were  of  metal^ 
especially  argentei  cum  imagine  aurea  (Marini,  Atti  ii.  p.  408.),  but  at 
the  same  time  y^axrol,  picti  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii,  3.),  according  to  the  above 
supposition  §.  311,  3.  in  tausia.  The  x^^Mtof  d^^«|  of  TimomachuSy 
also  called  oxXoy,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Hyacinthia,  was  perhaps  a 
shield-image  of  this  kind,  Aristot.  SchoL  Pind«  I.  6,  18.  Comp.  Qurlitt, 
Archfiol.  Schr.  s.  199. 

8.  Comp.  Gdthe  zliv.  b.  154.  T51ken,  Ueber  das  Basrelief  und  den 
Unterschied  der  mahkrisohen  und  plastischen  Composition.  B.  1815. 

345.**  The  internal  principles  of  composition  are,  of  all  1 
portions  of  art,  the  most  difficult  to  express,  as  they  are  con- 
nected in  the  closest  manner  with  the  peculiar  idea  of  each 
work.  It  is  true  that  the  fulness  of  significance  of  the  mythic 
forms,  the  facility  of  completing  it  by  personifications,  the 
great  number  and  simplicity  of  attributive  symbols,  and  the 
fixed  and  precise  signification  of  the  attitudes  and  gestures 
of  ancient  art^  lend  the  capability  of  saying  much  by  means 
of  few  and  simply  groliped  figures.  As  everything  in  this  2 
world  of  art  found  its  representation  in  human  form,  and 
its  simple  expression  in  easily  intelligible  action,  ancient  art, 
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and  especUlhr  sculpture,  did  not  require  the  representation 
of  masses  of  men ;  eyen  in  battle -pictures  of  the  Mace- 
donian, and  in  triumphal  reliefs  of  the  Roman  period  a 

3  Tew  figures  stand  for  laige  armiea  In  like  manner,  great  dis- 
tances in  time  and  place  are  (as  in  the  trilogies  of  ^schylus) 
brought  under  view  together,  and  the  chief  moments  of  a 
chain  of  events,  although  far  divided,  are  gathered,  without 

4  external  separation,  into  one  firama  Thus  ancient  art  is  placed 
in  a  happy  medium  between  the  hieroglyphic  picture-writiog 
of  the  East,  and  modem  art,  which  is  directed  to  the  imme- 
diate rendering  of  the  actual  appearance;  although  many  of 
its  productions,  of  the  Macedono-Roman  period,  make  a  con- 

5  siderable  approach  to  the  latter  tendency.  But  as  regards  the 
general  means  whereby  human  feeling  can  be  roused  into 
agreeable  excitement,  and  this  again  made  to  subside^  in  a 
satisfactory  close,  into  the  proper  frame  of  the  soul,  Greek  art 
from  an  early  period  made  itself  master  of  these,  and  under- 
stood well  how  to  employ  especially  the  charm  of  contrast, 
at  first  hy  mere  juxtaposition,  afterwards  hj  a  natural  devel- 
opment of  the  fundamental  idea. 

1.  2.  Comp.  Winob  W.  iv.  8. 178.  £  [Bhein.  Haa  1834.  iL  a  462  £• 
466  f.  H.  Brunn  on  the  parallelism  of  the  compositions  of  eariy  Qieek 
works  of  art,  Neucs  RhcixL  Mas.  v.  s.  321.] 

3.  See,  on  this  point,  besides  numerous  arehsoological  notes  to 
ancient  Sarcophagi  and  Philoetratus*  Pictures,  Thiersch,  Konstblati 
1827.  N.  la  Tdlken  Ueber  das  versohiedne  YerhaitnisB  der  ant  nod 
modemen  Mahlerei  zur  Poesie.  B.  1821.  Sohom  Umriss  a  96.  on  Pelops 
and  Hippodamia  after  the  description  of  Apollonios  with  the  note  of  the 
scholiast. 

5.  The  five  stripes  on  the  coffer  of  Cypsdos  (§.  57.)  are  filled  op 
with  mythic  groups  in  accordance  with  such  motives.  In  the  fourth 
especially  (which  with  the  exception  of  Dionysus  contains,  like  the  second, 
12  groups)  battle  scenes  always  alternate  with  groups  of  lovers  and  simi- 
lar subjects.  And  if  we  arrange  properly  the  shield  of  Hercules  in  Hesiod, 
(the  flgore  of  the  dragon  in  the  innermost  cirole;  the  bear  and  lion  in 
the  s9cond  narrow  stripe ;  the  battle  of  the  oentaora,  a  dioir  of  deities,  a 
harbour  and  fishing,  Perseus  andsthe  Gorgons  in  the  third ;  in  the  fourth 
'  stripe,  the  city  of  war  above  the  Qorgons,  the  city  of  peace  opposite, 
therefore  above  the  choir;  the  ocean  as  a  border)  we  shall  see  that  the 
two  principal  stripes  are  divided  into  one  half  with  peaceful,  and  another 
with  martial  representations,  which  are  brought  into  beautiful  contisfli 
with  one  another.    Comp.  on  Polygnotus'  pictures  §.  134.  K,  3. 
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THIRD   PART. 

ON  THB  STTBJEGTS  OF  THB  FOBHATIYE  ABT. 

346L  As  the  formative  art  has  the  imitation  of  nature  as-  1 
signed  to  it  for  its  forms,  so  also  it  is  referred  for  its  subjects 
to  matters  of  positive  existence ;  neither  can  it  create  any 
spiritual  beings  irom  pure  arbitrary  will,  but  must  be  prompted 
and  sustained  by  presupposition  and  a  certain  beliei  in  their 
existence.  Now,  these  positive  subjects  are  either  furnished  2 
by  external  experience,  or  by  a  world  of  spiritual  intuitions  in 
which  the  nation  moves,  uiat  is,  either  historical  forms  or 
beincs  of  religion  and  mythology,  which  are  alone  capable  of 
supplying  in  a  permanent  manner  the  belief  in  a  real  exist- 
ence of  their  creations,  poetry  being  in  itself  only  enabled  to 
produce  it  transiently.  The  subjects  of  the  latter  kind  will  be  3 
always  the  ehief  problem  among  a  neoole  endowed  with  a 
genius  for  art,  because  the  artistic  faculty  can  in  them  de- 
▼elope  and  test  itself  more  freely  and  completely  in  all  its 
creatiye  power. 


I.    MYTHOLOGICAL  SUBJECTS, 

347.  The  Greeks  were  somehow  so  fortunate  that  long  ere  1 
art  had  arrived  at  external  manifestation,  the  genius  of  the 
people  had  prepared  the  wa^  for  the  artist,  and  formed  be- 
foretumd  the  entire  world  of  art  The  mystical  element,  so  2 
essential  to  religion,  in  which  we  augur  and  feel  the  divine 
existence  as  something  infinite,  and  absolutely  different  from 
humanity,  which  never  admits  of  representation  but  only  of 
mdication  (§.  31.),  although  never  completely  banished  (a 
thing  not  possible  among  a  religious  people),  was  however 
thrust  into  the  back-ground  especially  by  poetry.  The  le-  3 
gends  which  depict  the  secret  sway  of  universal  powers  of 
nature,  in  images  often  intentionally  strange  and  formless, 
had,  even  in  the  Homeric  times;,  become  for  the  most  part  void 
of  significance;  the  festal  usages,  which  were  rootea  in  this 
soil,  continued  to  be  practised  as  old  traditional  ceremonies ;  but 
poetry  followed  the  path  which  was  necessary  to  it^  fashioning 
everything  more  and  more  after  the  analogy  of  human  life, 
with  which  a  cheerful  and  confiding  piety,  wat  conceived  the 
deity  as  a  human  guardian  and  counsellor,  as  a  father  and 

firiend  in  every  trial,  could  be  very  well  reconciled.  The  bards,  4 

2I> 
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who  were  tbemselTes  only  organs  of  the  general  yoice,  gradual- 
ly developed  these  ideas  in  a  more  individual  and  stable  man- 
ner, although  indeed  Homer  had  not  in  this  way  attained  the 
.sensible  definiteness  which  existed  in  the  times  when  the 

5  plastic  art  was  in  full  splendour  (§.  65.)-  Now,  when  sculp- 
ture, on  its  part,  had  improved  so  far  as  to  seize  the  external 
forms  of  life,  in  their  truth  and  fulness  of  significance,  there 
was  nothing  more  required  than  to  express  those  already  in- 
dividualized ideas  in  corresponding  grandiose  forma  Although 
this  could  never  take  place  without  an  altogether  peculiar 
conception,  without  inspiration  and  an  effort  of  genius  on  the 
part  of  the  artists;  the  general  national  idea  of  the  deity, 
however,  existed,  and  served  as  a  touchstone  of  the  correctness 

6  of  the  representation.  Now,  if  this  established  and  definite 
idea  of  the  god,  in  connexion  with  the  exquisite  sense  of  the 
Greeks  for  the  character  of  forms,  felt  itself  completely  satisfied, 
KORMAL  IMAGES  resulted,  to  which  succeeding  artists  adhered 
with  lively  freedom,  and  with  that  correct  tadte,  peculiar  to 
the  Hellenic  nation,  which  was  equaUy  removed  from  Oriental 
stiffness  and  modern  egotism.  There  arose  images  of  gods  and 
heroes,  which  possessed  not  less  internal  truth  and  stability, 

7  than  if  the  gods  themselves  had  sat  to  the  artista  All  this 
could  take  place  in  such  a  way  only  among  the  Greeks^  be- 
cause in  Greece  only  was  art  to  such  an  extent  a  national 
activity,  the  Greek  nation  only  a  great  artist 

3.  Therefore  the  images  of  the  gods  seemed  to  the  Qreeks,  as  it  were, 
a  peculiar  nation  of  nobler  nature ;  if  thej  had  made  their  appearance 
in  life,  all  others,  sajs  Arist.  Pol.  i,  2.,  would  have  looked  like  slaves  be- 
side them,  as  the  biurbarians  beside  the  Greeks. 

6.  The  way  in  which  the  ideals  of  the  gods  were  gradnallj  estab- 
lished by  faithtul  adherence  to  the  popular  notioni  is  not  ill  detailed  by 
Dion.  Chrysost.  ziL  p.  210. 

6.  Therefore  the  images  of  the  gods,  especially  those  which  by  fire- 
quent  imitation  had  become  canonical,  are  also  monuments  of  the  reli- 
gious notions  prevailing  at  the  time  when  they  arose,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  assists  in  determining  the  time  of  the 
former.  Heyne's  treatise  De  auctoribus  fonnanun  ^uibus  dii  in  priscss 
artis  operibus  efficti  sunt,  Gommentat.  Gott.  viiL  p.  zvi.,  is  based  on  an 
excellent  idea,  which  must  be  again  taken  up  in  a  more  enlaiged  appli- 
cation. Schom  Umrisse  s.  20 :  "  These  gods  are  human  persons,  but  an 
innocence  exalted  above  all  opposition  pervades  their  essence  and  their 
actions.**  Gruneisen  ueber  das  Sittliche  der  bild.  Kunst  bei  den  Grieohen 
in  Illgen*s  Zeitschr.  fur  die  hist.  Theol.  iii,  2.  s.  1.  (a  healthy  corporeal 
organisation  bears  in  itself  elements  of  morality.)  Gomp.  TholiK^ 
Litt.  Anzeiger  1834.  No.  69.  Gruneisen  Ueber  bildliche  Darstellung  der 
Oottheit,  comp.  Tholuck  ibid.  Ko.  68. 

I      348.    This  activity  was  on  the  whole  most  completely  devd- 
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oped  in  thosQ  gods  who  had  been  most  idealized,  that  is,  whode  . 
whole  essence  could  be  least  reduced  to  a  fundamental  notion. 
We  can  certainly  say  of  them:  they  do  not  ti^ifyy  they  are;  2 
but  this  has  not  its  foundation  in  that  they  had  ever  been 
objects  of  external  experience,  but  only  in  the  circumstance 
that  these  ideal  beings  had  so  to  speak  lived  through  the  . 
entire  history  of  the  Greek  tribes  which  worshipped  them, 
and  bore  in  their  character  the  most  diversified  impressions  . 
thereof.    Hence  they  are  in  art  corporeal  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, they  have  the  most  energetic  personality.     These  are  3 
the  Olympian  gobs,  supreme  Zeus  with  his  brothers,  sisters  and 
children. 

1.  For  what  follows  we  have  to  mention  as  general  aids :  Montfau- 
con,  Antiq.  expl.  i  (an  eztremely  rude,  bat  still  indispensable  collection). 
A.  Hirt's  Bilderbnch  f&r  Mjrthologie,  Archaologie  und  Eunst.  2  Hefle 
text,  the  same  quantity  of  engravings.  B.  1805  and  1816  in  4to.  A.  L. 
Millin,  Qal6rie  Mjthologique.  P.  1811.  2  vols,  text,  2  vols,  engravings 
(190  plates),  published  in  German  at  Berlin.  Spenoe's  Polymetis  (a  com- 
parison of  works  of  art  with  passages  in  poets).  L.  1774.  fo.  We  pass  by 
the  Mvolous  and  uncritically  prepared  collections  of  mythological  figures, 
with  which  the  public  is  always  imposed  upon  firom  time  to  time. 

3.  Groups  of  the  Thoehe  Occb  of  Olympus  (not  always  of  the  same) 
in  the  old  style,  have  been  mentioned  above,  §.  96.  N.  16;  the  most  im- 
portant monument  is  the  Borghese  ara.  A  Borghese  vase  (Mon.  Gab.  16. 
17 ;  now  in  the  L.  381.  Clarac,  pi.  171.)  exhibits  the  heads  of  the  twelve 
gods,  arbitnurily  arranged  as  it  appears,  and  their  attributes  as  signs  of 
the  months  combined  with  zodiacal  oonstellationB.  Aphrodite  April, 
Apollo  May,  Hermes  June,  Zeus  July,  Demeter  August,  Hephnstus 
September,  Ares  October,  Artemis  November,  Hestia  December,  Hera 
January,  Poseidon  February,  Athena  March.  Eleven  deities  assembled 
round  Zleus,  M.  Cap.  iv,  8.  G.  M.  pL  6, 19.  [comp.  Lersch,  Jahrb.  des 
Yereins  im  Rheinlande  iv.  a  160.]  A  Pompeian  picture  of  the  twelve 
deities,  in  a  row,  above  two  genii  lod,  Gell.  pL  76.  Heads  of  many  gods 
in  medallions,  Pitt  Bra  iii,  60.  [Gerhard  Ueber  die  zwdlf  G6tter  Griech- 
enlands  with  4  pL  B.  1842.] 


A.    THB  TWELVE  OLYMPIAN  DEITIEa 

1.    ZBUS. 

349.  Zens,  the  god  of  heaven,  was  r^arded  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  as  the  father  of  all  life  in  nature.  According  to  the 
legend  of  the  Aigives  he  solemnized,  in  the  genial  rain  of 
spring,  the  sacred  nuptials  with  Hera;  the  nourishing  oak  and 
tne  fruitful  dove  S3rmbolized  him  at  Dodona  as  a  god  of  benign 
influence;  and  in  Crete  his  youthful  history  was  related  pretty 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Bacchus  in  other  placea 
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2  lu  ancient  STmboIical  representations,  he  iraa  interpreted  as 
a  god  haying  dominion  in  three  kingdoms  at  the  same  time, 
in  heaven^  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth.  Zeus,  however,  did 
not  receive  his  artistic  form,  as  a  god  of  nature,  but,  in  ethic 
development,  as  the  not  less  gracious  than  powerfiil  sorereign 

8  and  governor  of  the  worlds  of  gods  and  men.  This  union  of 
attributes,  after  many  less  profoundly  conceived  notions  of 

4  earlj  art,  was  advanced  bj  Phidias  to  the  most  intimate  com- 
bination (§.  115.),  and  undoubtedly  it  was  he  also  that  estab- 
lished the  external  features  which  all  succeeding  artists,  in 
proportion  to  their  artistic  skill,  endeavoured  to  reproduce 

5  (comp.  §.  140.  K  3.  158.  R  1.).  To  these  belonged  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,  which  rose  up  from  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head, and  then  fell  down  on  both  sides  like  a  mane  (§.  330, 4.X 
the  brow  clear  and,  bright  above,  but  greatly  arching  ibrward 
beneath,  the  deep-sunk  but  wide-opened  and  rounded  eyea^ 
the  delicate,  mild  lineaments  round  the  upper  lip  and  cheeks, 
the  full  rich  beard  descending  in  large  wavy  tresses^  the 
noble,  ample  and  open  chest,  as  well  as  a  powerfiil,  but  not 
unduly  enlarged  muscular  development  of  the  whole  body. 

6  From  this  character,  which  is  stamped  on  the  most  and  best 
of  the  statues  of  Zeus,  there  are  the  following  deviations:  on 
the  one  hand,  the  more  youthful  and  sofler  form,  with  less 
beard  and  masculine  vigour  in  the  countenance,  which  is 
usually  called,  but  without  any  sure  ground,  Sieus  Meili<diios; 

7  on  the  other,  there  are  heads  of  Zeus  to  be  met  with,  which 
bear  a  certain,  though  stUl  very  softened,  expression  of  anger 
and  martial  vehemence,  in  the  more  violently  waving  locks  and 
more  excited  features,  and  which  represent  the  battling,  aveng- 
^^g)  punishing  god.  Acc(»rding  to  Pausanias.  Zeus  Horkios, 
the  oath- avenger  at  Olympia,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  each 
hand,  appeared  the  most  terrible. 

1.  See  for  genenl  i&^brmation  BSttiger's  EaBBtmythologie,  s.  290  ff. 
and- the  oontinuation  in  the  sketch  only  circulated  in  manuacript  among 
his  friends.  On  the  U^  7»fitoe  of  the  Argives,  Welcker,  Appendix  to 
Schwenk's  BtymoL-MythoL  Andeutimgen,  s.  267.  On  the  Dodomean 
Zeus,  especially  Ydlcker,  MythoL  des  Japet.  Geschlechts,  b.  83  ff ,  on  the 
Cretan,  Hoeck's  Kreta  L  a  234  ff 

2.  On  the  ancient  Z.  r^/oipd^A/M^  Pans,  ii,  24,  5.,  who  certainly  ex- 
plains him  correctly.  The  Triopian  Zeus,  who  plays  such  a  agnificant 
part  in  the  Worship  of  the  Chthonian  gods,  ia  probably  the  same  [taken 
from  the  same  Zeus]. 

3.  Ageladas*  Zeus  of  Ithome  is  supposed  by  Millingen  (Anc.  Cbins  4, 
20.,  comp.  ICionnet,  Suppl.  iv.  pi.  6,  22.)  to  be  the  standing,  naked  figure, 
with  the  thunderbolt  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  eagle  in  the  left,  on 
Messenian  coins.  In  the  Boi^hese  relief  Zeus  appears  with  seeptie  sad 
thunderbolt,  the  elegantly  folded  himation  thrown  around  his  bi«aal 
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ani  l<wii8,  the  bettd  pointed,  and  treoflOB  felling  on  the  ahonlder«.  Ontlia 
antique  relief  in  Wilton  honae  (Moratori  Inscr.  L  p.  35.  B<K}kli.  0. 1. 34.) 
ZeoB,  eedent  and  half-dxaped,  been  an  ea^^  on  hie  left  hand.  In  the  ancient 
Taae-etyle,  sitting,  with  pointed  beard,  holding  the  thunderbolt,  for  ex- 
ample §.  99.  B.  3, 11.,  comp.  the  birth  of  Pallae  §.  371.,  of  DionTsos  384. 

0^  The  meet  important  jtaMe— not  a  work  however  of  the  first  rank 
— 18  the  Teroepi  Japiter  Baoa  135.  PGL  i,  1.  [new  article  in  the  Opere 
diy.  iL  p.  42^—85.]  oomp.  Qerhaxd,  Beeohr.  Borne  ii,  iL  8. 193.  [The 
Verospi  Z.  is  aooordiog  to  Pftyne  Knight  &r  surpassed  by  a  statue  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Smith  Barry,  liarbrook  Hall,  Cheshire.]  Oolossus  at 
Udefonso  unknown.  Colossal  butU  from  Otricoli  calculated  for  being 
looked  at  from  below.  Pd.  vi,  1.  M.  Fran^.  iii,  1.  Still  more  sublime 
the  colossal,  but  much  mutilated  bust  in  the  Boboli  garden  at  Florence, 
Winok.  iv.  Tfl  1  a.  Another  In  the  Florentine  Gallery,  Winck.  iy,  316. 
A  fine  bust  at  Naples,  M.  Borb.  ▼.  9.  A  fine  mask  of  Zeus,  Bouillon  L 
pL67.    Statue  of  Zeus,  Clarao  pL  605— 694. 

6.  A  fine  bust  of  this  description  from  the  Townley  collection,  in  the 
British  Museum,  Spec.  31.  The  fine  head  also  which  stands  on  a  trunk 
oompoeed  of  fragments,  at  Dresden  142.,  Augusteum  39.,  presents  similar 
youthfrd  forms. 

7.  For  instance,  the  torso  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Mediceaa 
collection,  and  which  has  been  at  Paris,  L.  682  [p.  3.],  since  the  time  of 
liOuisXIT.  M.  Nap.i,3.  BouilL  i,  1.  Churac,  pL  312.  [A  torso  in  the 
Mus.  del  princ.  Bisoari  p.  5.  is  highly  praised  by  Sestini,  Barters  Br.  liber 
8icilien  ii.  S.  135.  Body  of  a  colossal  Jupiter  without  head,  Millin  Yoy* 
an  Midi  de  la  France  pL  69,  11.  Colossal  herma  of  Zens,  of  the  time  of 
the  Cesars,  in  SarskoesEelo,  K5hler  in  the  Journal  von  Russland  i.  S.  342. 
Upper  half  figure  of  Zeus,  Mus.  Brescian.  tv.  35.]  The  celebrated,  but 
also  doubtfrd  cameo  in  the  Lib.  of  St.  Mark  with  the  head  of  Z.  .Agiochna 
(Treatises  by  Yisconti  and  Bianconi,  G.  M.  11,  36.)  ezhibito  love  of  battl^ 
pride  of  victory  and  clemency  finely  blended  together.  A  life-sixe  statue 
of  Z.  ifigiochus  in  Leyden,  Aroh&ol.  IntelL  Bl.  1836.  N.  47.  The  head  of  Z. 
^^mmyof  from  Amastris,  shows  a  similar  bold  disposition  of  the  hair, 
Oombe  N.  M.  Brit.  9,  9. 10.  On  deviations  in  the  form  of  the  hair  and 
beard  of  Z.    Yisconti  PCL  vi.  p.  1.  2. 

350.    The  sitting  posture  of  the  statues  of  Zeus,  in  which  1 
tlie  himation,  which  is  sunk  down  to  the  loins,  forms  the  usual 
drapery,  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  tranquil  power,  victo- 
rious rest;  the  standing  posture  {AydXfAara  i^^d)^  in  which  the  2 
himation  is  often  entirely  discarded,  or  only  the  back  is  cov- 
ered, carries  with  it  the  idea  of  activity;  Zeus  is  then  conceived 
as  protector,  patroh  of  political  activity,  or  as  the  god  who 
punishes  and  guards  with  thunderbolts.     Here  also  there  is  3 
sometimes  found  a  jouthful  form,  in  regard  to  which  we  must 
conceive  Zeus  as  still  contending,  and  not  yet  come  to  the 
dominion  of  the  world.    However,  there  is  much  calm  even 
in  the  standing  figures  of  Zeus;  violent  striding  is  not  suited 
to  the  form  of  this  god.    The  patera  as  a  sign  of  worship,  4 
the  sceptre  as  a  symbol  of  sway,  the  goddess  of  victory  in 
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his  hand,  the  eagle,  his  messenger,  and  the  thundeibolt,  his 

5  weapon,  are  his  principal  attributes.  The  wreath  of  wild 
olive  (xonvos)  distingaishes  the  Olympian  from  the  Dodonsan 
Jupiter,  who  has  the  crown  of  oak-leaves,  and  much  also  that 
is  peculiar  in  the  disposition  of  the  hair  as  well  as  in  configu- 

6  ration.  Representations  in  which  his  significance  as  a  god  of 
nature,  a  mystical  reference,  or  his  relation  to  the  system  of 
the  universe  appear  prominently,  are  comparatively  rare,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  not  earlier  than  the  times  of  declining  art, 
or  else  they  are  borrowed  from  Asiatic  regions.     Essential 

7  deviations  are  presented  by  the  barbarian  deities  which  were 
merely  Hellenized  as  Zeua 

1.  A  cedent  Zeus  at  Olympia,  also  in  other  places,  as  N/xn^^^,  Victor 
(Combe  N.  Brit.  6,  24.  G.  M.  10,  43.  177  b,  673.) ;  marble  statuette  at 
Lyons,  Zeus  as  Olympius,  Ckrac  pL  397.  no.  6S5.  [Azmali  d.  Inst.  ziiL 
p.  52.  tv.  D.];  Z.  EphesiuB,  Mionnet  Suppl.  vL  pL  4.  no.  1.  oomp.  T.  iii. 
p.  98.  no.  282.  Zeua  Idseus,  with  Pallas  on  hia  left,  on  coins  of  Dion, 
M.  L  d.  Inst.  57. ;  moreover  the  Zeus  with  the  eagle  on  his  hand,  who^ 
according  to  the  coins,  belonged  to  a  Macedonian  sanctuary  (probaUy 
Dion) ;  likewise  the  Capitoline  Zeus  with  the  thunderbolt  in  his  right 
hand,  the  left  on  the  sceptre,  Morelli  N.  Fam.  Inc.  tb.  1,  L  Impp. 
Vitell.  tb.  2,  8.  The  sitting  Zeus  has  often,  as  the  appeased  thunderer, 
the  thunderbolt  in  his  lap,  Tassie,  Cat.  i.  p.  86.  87.  no.  941.  942.  also  a 
victor's  crown,  G.  M.  9,  44.  An  enthroned  Zeus,  which  also  expresses 
rest  by  leaning  his  head  on  his  right  hand,  in  a  Pompeian  picture,  Zahn 
26.  Gell,  N.  Pomp.  pi.  66.  M.  Borb.  vi,  52.  The  colossal  statue  of  Zeus 
from  Solus  completely  draped,  with  elegant  footstool,  Serradi&loo  Cenni 
sugli  avanzi  di  Solunto  tv.  3.  [ Antich.  d.  Sicilia  T.  v.  tv.  38.] ;  Z.  sittiDg 
on  the  eagle,  bronze  from  Obemdorf,  hist.  AbhdL  der  Munchner  Akad. 
Bd.  V.  tf.  7. 

2.  Standing  (as  the  Z.  Nemeios,  Pans,  ii,  20,  3.)  and  wrapped  in  the 
himation,  for  example  that  of  Laodioea  having  the  sceptre  in  the  left  and 
the  eagle  in  the  right  hand,  on  coins  of  concord.  Lese  enveloped  the 
statues  of  Jupiter,  M.  Cap.  iii,  2.  3.  BouilL  iii,  1, 1.  Clarao,  pL  311«  The 
hierat.  relief  PCI.  iv,  2.   Zeus  uEtnseus  on  coins.  Bull  d.  Inst.  1831.  p.  199. 

The  standing  Z.  Homagyrios  of  the  Achnans  entirdy  undzaped,  with 
a  Nike  on  the  right,  the  sceptre  in  the  left  hand.  N.  M.  Brit.  7, 15.  8, 6. 
A  standing  Jupiter,  with  little  drapery,  with  thunderbolt  and  sceptre, 
bronze  from  Besan9on.  Cab.  Pourtal^  pL  3.  Often  on  Roman  ooin%  un- 
draped  in  front ;  as  J.  Stator ;  as  Conservator  huriing  the  thunderbolt, 
with  sceptre  G.  M.  9,  45.  J.  Imperator,  with  the  right  hand  resting  on  a 
lance,  the  thunderbolt  in  the  left,  with  the  left  foot  planted  higher,  on 
coins  of  Commodus,  Pedrusi  v,  17.  (comp.  however  Levezow  Jupiter  Im- 
per.  B.  1826.  s.  13.).  [J.  Imperator  or  Urius  on  a  coin  of  Syracuse  and 
in  a  statue  from  l^daris,  Abeken  in  the  Aimali  xL  tv.  A.  p.  62.  comp. 
O.  Jahn  Arch&ol.  Aufs.  s.  31.  Cavedoni  Bull.  1840.  p.  69. 110.]  On  the 
gem  of  the  supposed  Onesimus,  Millin  P.  gr.  2.,  with  sceptre,  patera,  and 
an  oagle  beside  him  carrying  a  garland  in  its  beak.  Fine  bronze  from 
Paramythia,  entirely  without  drapery,  with  patera,  Spec,  i,  32.  [another 
from  the  Bamc  place,  also  naked,  with  ohlamys  however  on  the  arm,  ibid. 
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5S.  53^];  sttdi  biomse  figures  are  frequent^  the  thimderbolt  is  more  usual 
than  the  patera,  Ant.  Ere.  ▼£,  1,  2.  Athenian  eoine  on  which  Zeus,  with 
thunderbolt  and  patera,  steps  slightly  forward,  N.  Brit.  7, 1.  Statue  M. 
Cap.  ill,  4.  BouilL  iii,  1,  3. 

3.  An  wibearded  Zeus  ttanding,  with  thunderbolt  and  »gis  girded 
round  his  left  arm,  with  the  inscription  N^/croi;,  Gemme  SchlichtegroU 
Pierr.  grav.  20.  Q.  M.  11,  38.,  comp.  Winck.  W.  v.  s.  213.  A  youthful 
Z.  (Tinia)  with  the  thunderbolt  on  the  Fiooroni  Etruscan  mirror,  Etms- 
ker  ii.  s.  44.  Unbearded  statues  of  Zeus  in  Pans,  vii,  24.  v,  24«  Zeus 
HeUenius  without  beard  on  Syracusan  coins ;  on  Roman  (Stieglits  Distr. 
num.  fam.  p.  36.) ;  gems  of  this  sort,  Tassie,  p.  84.  no.  886. 

4.  On  coins  of  Elis  (Millingen,  Anc.  coins,  pi.  4, 21.)  Z.  lets  the  eagU 
fly  as  his  augury.  On  gems  (Lippert  ii,  4.  5.  Tassie  i.  p.  87.)  which  treat 
the  subject  sportively  the  eagle  receives  from  Z.  the  garland  which  he  is 
to  carry  to  a  favourite ;  he  is  also  seen  bearing  the  thunderbolt,  with 
garland  or  palm  in  his  beak.  The  eagle  killing  the  hare  or  the  sexpent, 
on  gems  and  coins,  is  an  ancient  augury  of  victory.  Zeus  as  xareu^rm 
holds  the  thunderbolt  in  his  right,  sitting  on  a  rock,  the  eagle  at  his 
feet,  on  coins  of  the  Gyrrhestians,  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  Mionnet 
Descr.  v.  p.  135  sq.  Burmann  de  Jove  xureu^tirfi.  The  thunderbolt  lies 
on  a  throne  as  an  idol  of  worship  on  coins  of  Seleuoia  in  Syria,  comp. 
Koriaius,  Ann.  Syromao.  p.  267.  The  thunderbolt  is  mostly  formed  as 
M4fmvroc  »lx(Mir»{^  often  also  with  wings. 

6.  On  Elean  coins  the  head  of  Z.  Ciympiua  with  the  Kotinos  garland, 
on  the  reverse  the  eagle  with  the  serpent  or  the  hare.  N.  Brit.  7, 17  sqq. 
Stanhope  Olympia,  pL  17.  Descr.  de  I'Egypte  v.  pL  59.  The  Olympian  Z. 
is  also  characterized  by  the  sphinxes  at  the  arms  of  the  throne  (Pans,  t, 
11,  2.),  on  the  Parthenon,  in  the  relief  in  ZoSga,  Bass,  i,  1.  Hirt,  Bild.  iL 
s.  121.  Tf.  14, 1.  (Zeus,  Alpheus  as  man,  iBlian  Y.  H.  ii,  33.,  Olympias^ 
Poseidon,  Isthmias). 

The  IWonoan  Z  on  coins  of  Pyrrhus  in  Mionnet,  Descr.  pL  71,  8. 
[B.  Braun  recognises  him  Dekaden  i,  4,  in  a  henna  at  Berlin,  crowned 
with  oak-leaves] ;  the  female  figure  enthroned,  with  poloa  and  sceptre, 
with  her  drapery  drawn  over  the  shoulder  in  the  manner  of  Aphrodite,  is 
certainly  the  Dodonsean  Dione,  Heads  of  Zeus  and  Dbne  are  seen  to- 
gether on  coins  of  the  Epirotes ;  behind,  an  Epirote  fiwt  M^tog  x«^/y^, 
H.  Brit.  5,  14.,  comp.  15.  Mionnet  Su^pL  iii.  pL  13.  Allier  de  Haute* 
loche  5, 18.  The  Oapitoline  Jove  is  wiUiout  a  wreath  on  the  denarii  of 
the  gens  Petilia. 

6.  Z.  ^(Titofy  as  Dionysus,  but  with  the  eagle  on  the  thyrsos,  sculptur- 
ed by  PolyclituB,  Pans,  viii,  31,  2.  On  coins  of  Tarsus  with  soeptre  or 
thunderbolt  in  the  right  hand,  ears  of  com  and  grapes  or  a  oup  in  the 
left,  TSlken,  BerL  KunstbL  L  s.  175.  On  Pergamenian  coins,  under  this 
name,  with  a  goblet  in  the  right  and  sceptre  in  the  left,  Eokhel  SyUoge, 
p.  36.  Z.  ithyphallic  Boissard  vi,  127.  CUurac  pi.  404.  n.  692  c;  Z.  with 
spring  flowers  in  his  crown,  Panof  ka  Z.  und  ^gina  s.  6.  Z.  'Offtfi^ioc 
showering  upon  the  earth  from  a  cornucopia,  on  an  Ephesian  coin  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  Seguin,  Sel.  Num.  p.  154.,  Eckhel  D.  N.  ii.  p.  514.  J.  Plu- 
rius  from  the  Ool.  Anton.  Q.  M.  9,  41.  Z.  with  cornucopia  often  on  later 
<^oin8.  The  Zeus  Apomyios  on  gems  (Winck.  M.  I.  no.  13.)  is  now  ex- 
plained more  correctly  by  K9hler,  Masken,  s.  13. 
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Zoos  M  mUndpoiM  ^  the  viitMne,  dttiqg  with  tlie  thuideriKiliv  sur- 
rounded bj  the  sun  and  moon,  earth  and  sea  and  the  sodiao,  beantifiil 
coin  max.  mod.  of  Nicsea,  under  Anton.  Hus,  Mionnet  Sap^d.  t.  p.  78. 
Similar  ooins  of  Alex.  SeveruSy  Pedrusi  ▼,  21, 1.  Zeus  Serapis  snrroond- 
ed  bj  planets  and  the  zodiac^  on  Egyptian  ooins  under  Antoninus  Kns, 
MIm.  de  TAa  des  Insor.  xlL  p.  62S.  pL  1, 11.  Gem  in  lappert  i,  6.  Of 
Zeus  as  planet  §.  399. 

/.  £xsuperantiu$  richly  draped,  with  cornucopia  and  patera  on  later 
reliefs ;  on  a  gem  of  the  archaifling  Btyle,  Millin  Pierr.  gray.  3.  Here  a 
butterfly  sits  upon  the  patera.  Gomp.  Winck.  v.  s.  229.  Veiled  (as  a 
hidden  deity  ?)  in  the  Samian  terracotta^  Qerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  i,  1. ;  PQ. 
▼,  2. ;  Idppert  i,  9. ;  at  the  same  time  with  chaplet  of  oak-leanyes  and 
winged  thunderbolt  ?  M.  Odesc.  33.  Wif^ed,  Winck.  iiL  s.  180.  Of  Z^is 
Hades  §.  397. 

7.  Z.  IrfAritc,  Amfi^mp^s,  of  Mylasa  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  sn 
antique  idol  with  double  axe  and  lance,  entirely  draped,  see  for  example 
Buonarroti,  Meda^  tr,  10, 10.  Z.  Ammon  on  ooins  of  Cjrrene,  Aphytis 
and  other  €h:eek  cities,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  on  gems.  «/!  Axur  or  Ai^ 
xur  of  Terracina,  without  beard,  crowned  with  rays,  enthroned,  on  ooin% 
G.  M.  pL  9—11.    /.  Bolichenui  §.  241.  R.  2.    Z.  Coiitu  §.  240.  &.  1. 

1  351.  In  larger  oompositioiis  Zeus  sometimes  appears  re- 
presented as  a  child,  in  accordance  with  the  Cretan  mythns^ 
-which  Hesiod  had  already  blended  and  reconciled  with  the  usual 

2  Greek  notions;  sometimes  as  securing  to  himself  the  domi- 
nion of  the  world  by  his  combat  with  the  giants  (the  war  with 
the  Titans,  which  was  much  earlier  and  much  more  frequently 
sung,  not  being  a  subject  for  the  plastic  art),  whom  he  usually 

3  smites  down  with  thunderbolts  from  his  battle-chariot  Now, 
since  Zeus,  after  having  attained  sovereign  dway,  seldom  in- 
terferes in  the  perplexities  of  life,  there  only  remain  as  greater 
representations  his  various  amours,  which  sprang  for  the 

4  most  part  from  early  natural  religion.  In  lo^  who  sometimes 
appears  as  a  cow,  and  sometimes  as  a  virgin  with  the  horns  of 
a  cow,  and  in  the  figure  of  Europa  carried  by  the  bull,  with 
her  drapery  fluttering  round  her  in  the  form  of  an  ardi,  art 
adhered  pretty  faithfully  to  the  ancient  symbolical  ideas; 
however  it  brings  Europa  to  Zeus  in  eagle's  form,  in  a  more 
lascivious  relation,  which,  in  the  love  of  Zeus  as  a  swan  for 
Leda  (a  favourite  subject  of  art,  now  become  luxurious,  in 
the  Macedono-Roman  period),  degenerates  into  an  almost  an- 

5  disguised  representation  of  drunken  voluptuousnessi  The  in- 
trigues of  Zeus  also  furnished  poetry  and  painting  with  materi- 

6  als  for  comical  representationa  The  rape  of  the  beautiful  boy 
Ganymede  forms  a  kind  of  counterpart  to  the  story  of  Leda. 
— Among  the  collocations  of  Zeus  with  other  deities,  the  Capi- 
toline  group,  Juno  on  the  left  and  Minerva  on  the  ridht  of 
Jupiter,  is  of  especial  importance  Figures  of  Victories,  Fate% 
Graces  and  Hours,  as  parerga  of  figures  of  Zeus,  are  as  it  were 
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expositions  of  his  sublime  attributes  and  the  different  phases 
of  nisbein^ 

1.  The  ii^aml  Zeu»  under  the  goat  Amalthea,  Rhea  present,  the  On- 
retes  making  a  din,  on  the  four-sided  altar,  M.  Gap.  iy,  7.  G.  M.  5, 17. 
[The  child  in  the  lap  of  the  nymph,  and  the  child  lying  on  the  ground 
between  and  among  the  noisy  Ouretes  M.  d.  I.  iii,  17.  Ann.  ziL  ty.  k.  p, 
141.  and  Oampana  Opere  di  plastica  ty.  1.  2.]  The  child  beside  the  mo- 
ther in  a  grotto,  Curetes  (Oorybantes)  around,  on  coins  of  Apamea,  Mion* 
net  90.  270.  (Bossi^re  M6d.  du  Roi,  pL  29.) ;  the  infant  surrounded  by 
noisy  Curetes  on  Imperial  coins  of  Magnesia  and  Msonia  (Mon.  d.  Inst. 
49  A  2. ;  comp.  §.  395.).  J.  Oresoens  on  Amalthea  G.  M.  10, 18.  J.  and 
Juno  as  sucklings  of  Fortuna  at  Prseneste,  Oic.  de  diy.  }i,  41.  comp.  Ger- 
hard Ant.  Bildw.  T£  2.    Z.  as  a  boy  at  .ffigion. 

2.  Z,  OiffanUnnaehoB  in  his  chariot,  on  the  fiimous  cameo  of  Athenion, 
in  the  Royid  collection  at  Kaples  (Braod,  Mem.  degli  ant.  Incisori  i,  30. 
Tassie,  pL  19,  966.  Idpp.  iii,  10.  M.  Borb.  i,  63,  1.  G.  M.  9,  33.),  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  at  Vienna  (Eckhel  Pierr.  Gray.  13,  comp.  Lipp.  i, 
13.) ;  on  a  coin  of  Cornelius  Sisenna  (Morelli  Com.  tb.  5,  6.) ;  in  a  fine 
vase-painting,  Tischb.  i,  31.  ['Elite  c^amogr.  i,  13.;  Zeus  with  a  hawk 
on  his  left  hand,  adyanoes  against  Porphyrion,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his 
uplifted  right  hand,  a  yasefrom  Yulci,  engrayed  in  Dubois  Antiq.  de  M.  le 
G.  Pourtal^  no.  123.  p.  27.] ;  on  the  peplos  of  the  Dresden  Pallas.  Z.  hand 
to  hand  with  a  giant,  on  a  paste,  SchlichtegroU  23. ;  thus  also  on  a  coin 
of  Diodetian,  Walsh,  Essay  on  Ano.  Coins,  p.  87.  no.  19.  On  the  giants;, 
from  whom  Typhosus  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  comp.  §.  396. 

4.  Zeus*s  loye  for  lo  the  Argiye  priestess  of  Hera,  and  originally  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  interestingly  represented  in  the  yase-paintiog,  Millin- 
gen,  ColL  de  Cogh.  pL  46. ;  we  see  the  wooden  image  of  Hera,  lo  as  t«(. 
diyo;  fiovKt^s  (Herod,  ii,  41.),  Z.  still  beardless,  with  the  eagle-sceptre, 
Comp.  §.  363, 2.  The  lo-cow  guarded  by  Argus,  on  gems,  M.  Flor.  i,  67,  3. 
Lipp.  ii,  18.  SchlichtegroU  30.  comp.  Moschos  ii,  44.  and  §.  381.  An  in- 
teresting mural  painting  from  Pompeii,  M.  Borb.  z,  2.  lo  (as  Tret^^hog 
/3ov»f^f)  borne  by  the  Nile  and  greeted  by  Egypt,  who  holds  the  XJrsBus- 
serpent  in  the  hand,  and  Egyptians,  brandishing  sistra.  Near  them  sits 
tiiie  new-bom  Epaphus  as  Horus.  [Harpocrates  according  to  Quaranta. 
The  same  representation  repeated  there.]  Interesting  Apulian  yase-paint- 
ing,  Argus  coyered  all  oyer  with  eyes.  [Now  in  Panof  ka  Argos  Panoptes 
B.  1836.  Tf.  3.  Large  yase-painting  from  Ruyo,  with  many  other  monu- 
ments. M.  d.  I.  ii,  69.  Ann.  z.  p.  253 — 66.  by  Cay.  Gargallo  Grimaldi, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  monuments  referring  to  the  subject  p.  328., 
comp.  also  p.  312  ss.  and  Mineryini  in  the  Bull.  NapoL  iii.  p.  42—46.,  who 
also  giyes  p.  73.  ty.  4.  an  Argos  bifrons,  who  was  only  known  from  the 
^gimius,  with  eyes  oyer  his  whole  body.  This  subject  appears  twice  on 
archaic  yases  in  the  Reyue  Arch^oL  1846.  iii.  with  explanation  by  Yi- 
net  p.  309 — 20.  The  slaying  of  Argos  also  on  a  plate  now  in  England^ 
Gerhard  Arch&oL  Zeit  1847.  Tf.  2.  s.  18.  See  §.  381.  R.  7.] 

Loye  for  Buropa,  a  Cretan  goddess  of  night  and  the  moon  (B6ttiger 
Kunstmythol.  s.  328.  Hoeck,  Kreta  i.  s.  83.  Welcker,  Kret.  Eolonie, 
8. 1  ff.).  Europa  on  Zeus  as  the  Bull,  ancient  bronze  statue  by  Pjrthago- 
ras  (Varro  de  L.  L.  y,  6.  §.  31.)    On  coins  of  Gortyna  we  see  Europa 
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borne  by  the  bull  (K.  Brit  8, 12.  Battigler  Tf.  4,  8.),  tiien  alttiiig  on  tb 
plane  on  the  banks  of  the  Lethseus,  whose  withered  branchee  seem  to  bud 
afresh,  Z.  as  eagle  beside  her  (N.  Brit.  8^  10.  11.) ;  the  eagle  also  pre«ei 
close  to  her  bosom  (Mionnet  SuppL  iv.  pL  10. 1.) :  the  so-called  Hebe,  Lippi 
ii,  16.  SchlichtegroU  38.,  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  from  this.  S.  strokii^ 
the  bnll,  ancient  coins  of  Flisstus,  Streber  Munchner  Denkschr.  PhiloL  l 
Tf.  2,  0;  E.  on  the  plane,  coins  of  Mjrine  (Y.  M.),  Streber  ibid.  e.  7.  She 
is  seen  also  on  the  bull  with  fluttering  drapery,  on  later  coins  of  Sidon 
(SanClem.  15, 152.  153.  36,  6.  7.  N.  Brit.  12,  6.),  and  denarii  of  the  gens 
Yolteia,  Morelli  no.  6.  Gomp.  the  [fictitious]  picture  (Achil.  Tat.  i,  1.)  in 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Nasones  in  Bartoli  17.;  the  vase-paintingB,  liilfin- 
gen  Div.  coll.  25.  [Elite  c^ramogr.  i,  27. ;  an  unedited  one,  ibid.  pL  28.]; 
Millin,  Yas.  ii,  6. ;  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii.  p  142.  [Gerhard  AuserL  Yaa.  ii,  90, 
Yasi  Feoli  no.  3.  E.  on  the  bull  repeated  on  both  sides,  one  from  .£gi- 
na,  now  in  Munioh,  an  amphora  from  Buto  very  fine,  BolL  1844.  p.  94. 
The  Barberini  mosaic  in  Tumbull  i^  11,  and  in  d'Aginooort  pL  13^8,  one 
from  Luoeria,  Finati  M.  Borbon.  p.  334.  The  Yatioan  group  in  Oarse  pL 
406.  no.  695.  is  a  Nike  /Sovdvrotvct.  E.  on  the  buU,  Eroa  crowns  her,  % 
dog  leaps  before  her,  a  youth  with  a  garland,  one  with  a  lance,  and  a 
satyr  at  each  side.  Small  amphora  in  E.  Braun.  In  Tumbull's  Treatise 
on  anc.  painting  1740.  pL  8.  a  painting  in  a  large  style,  E.  carried  off, 
with  eight  beholders,  mostly  maidens.]  Qems,  B^;er,  Thee.  Brand,  p. 
195. ;  Lipp.  i,  14.  (15.  ?) ;  SchlichtegroU  29. 

Zeus  as  the  swan  embracing  Zeda,  0.  Fea,  Osserv.  sulla  Leda.  1801 
ed.  2. 1821.],  in  which  six  similar  statues  are  engraved.  M.  Flor.  iii,  3. 4 
Millin  Mag.  encyoL  1803.  v.  p.  404.]  In  these  statues  the  swan  is  ofteD 
more  like  a  goose,  perhaps  not  without  allusion  to  Priapian  sacra  (B6t- 
tiger  Hero,  in  bivio,  p.  48.).  Ad.  Fabroni  on  this  account  referred  these 
statues  to  Lamia  Glaucia  who  was  beloved  by  a  gander.  Grandly  con- 
ceived group  St.  di  S.  Marco  ii,  5. ;  a  perfectly  similar  relief,  frt>m  Aigo^ 
is  preserved  in  the  Brit.  Museum.  [0.  Jahn  ArchSol.  Beitr.  Tf.  1.  a  6L 
To  the  statues  of  Leda  with  the  swan  ibid.  s.  2.  must  be  added  three 
more, — a  pretty  good  copy  in  London  in  Lansdowne  House,  in  the  sUtoe 
gallery,  another  at  Oxford,  and  one  frx>m  Spain  Antiq.  Pourtal^  no.  37.] 
Clarac  pL  411 — 13.  [An  injured  mosaic  floor  at  Ximthus  contains  the 
finest  composition,  of  which  there  is  a  drawing  in  Sir  G.  Fellows,  Leda 
stands  surprised  by  feeling  and  shame,  stretching  out  her  arms,  the 
swan  picks  at  her  blue  peplos.]  On  gems  in  very  difierent  postures 
(Yeneris  figuree)  Tassie,  pL  21. ;  lipp.  i,  16  fi*.  ii,  8  ff.;  Eckhel  P.  gr.  34. 
^Pitt.  Ere.  iii,  89.  M.  Borbon.  x,  3. 

Zeus  enclasping  Antiope  on  an  Etruscan  mirror,  Inghir.  ii,  17.;  the 
satyr  in  whose  form  he  stole  upon  her  stands  by.  Z.  himself  also  as  s 
satyr,  on  gems,  Lippert.  i,  11. 12.  Zeus  as  eagle  carrying  away  JEgina  (f), 
Yaseng.  Tischb.  i,  26.  Panof  ka  Zeus  und  .figina  B.  1836.  On  the  Ber- 
lin vase  Tf.  i,  1.  [Elite  c6ramogr.  i,  17.]  ^gina  is  confounded  with  Hebe 
Ganymeda  and  cosmically  interpreted,  completely  without  foundation. 
Tf.  ii,  6.  [Elite  i,  16.]  from  Tischbein  i.  26.  Panof  ka  also  refers  thereto 
the  figure  sitting  on  the  floor  with  an  eagle, ''  Sun  and  Fire  eagles,"  above ; 
these  gems  belong  to  the  last  period  of  antiquity,  before  the  body-re- 
solving Psyche ;  but  see  Tf.  ii,  4 ;  Europa  on  coins  of  Gortys  D.  A.  K.  i, 
41,  186.  is  Thalia-iEgina,  mere  sports.    [Yase  in  the  Mus.  Gregor.  with 
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the  names  by  Melchioni  in  the  Atti  dell'  Aocad.  Rom.  di  ArcheoL  TiiL  p. 
389 — 434,  also  in  £.  Brann  Ant.  Marmorwerke  i,  6,  together  with  a  simi- 
lar one  from  the  Dorand  collection.  Zens  in  person,  and  together  with 
the  fragment  of  a  relief  of  peculiar  composition.]  The  golden  shower  of 
Doiute  in  a  Pompeian  picture,  Zahn  68.  M.  Borb.  ii,  36.  [Vase  of  Cav. 
Campana  from  Csere,  of  grand  design.  BanaS  under  the  golden  shower, 
Rv.  D.  enclosed  in  the  chest,  the  child  in  her  lap,  Dictys  and  Polydectes 
standing  before  her,  to  whom  she  speaks  of  the  feelings  of  a  mother  in  a 
fragment  of  Euripides.  BulL  1645.  p.  214—18.]    On  Semele  §.  384. 

5.  Zeus  and  Hermes  entering  the  house  of  Alcmtna^  after  a  farce  of 
Lower  Italy,  Winck.  M.  I.  190.  Hancarville  iv.  105.  Gomp.  the  auth<N:*8 
Dorians  ii,  367.  The  same  scene,  but  without  the  attributes  of  Uie  gods, 
on  the  variegated  vase  M.  Pourtal^  pi.  10.,  Zeus  mounting  the  ladder. 
On  the  coffer  of  Oypselus  was  to  be  seen  the  winning  of  Alcmena  by 
means  of  a  cup. 

6.  On  Cfanyjnedes  §.  128.  1.    Separate  statues  FOl.  ii,  35.    Piranesi 
21. ;  M.  Flor.  5.  (much  restored).    The  rape,  St.  di  S.  Marco  ii,  7.  Oaylus 
ii,  47,  3.  Schlichtegroll  Pierr.  grav.  31.    Giving  drink  to  the  eagle, 
POL  V,  16.,  frequently  on  gems,  lipp.  i,  21  ff.   Thes.  Ant.  Greo.  i,  y. 
Zeus  kissing  Gknymede  on  a  Herculanean  painting  (or  one  substituted 
by  Mengs),  Winck.  v.  Tf.  7.,  comp.  Luc.  Dial.  Deor.  5.    Gan.  instructed 
by  Aphrodite,  G.  M.  146,  533.  Olarac  pi.  107—110.   M.  Borbon.  v,  37. 
Impr.  d.  Inst.  Cent,  iii,  4.  [0.  Jahn  Arch&oL  Beitr.  s.  12—45.    Statue  of 
Ganymede  or  Paris,  leaning,  with  thick  staff,  BouilL  ii,  13.    The  ravish- 
ing eagle  of  colossal  size,  d*Aglncourt  Fragm.  en  t.  cuite  pL  6.    Yase- 
paiuting,  M.  Gregor.  ii,  14,  2.  from  Passeri  in  the  Elite  o6ramogr.  i,  18, 
G.  with  trochus,  as  in  the  fine  judgment  of  Paris  an  amphora  in  Berlin 
and  on  the  vase  with  Pelops  and  (Enomaus  in  Naples,  Zeus  running  after 
him ;  BulL  Napol.  v,  tv.  2.  p.  17.  Vase  from  Guathia,  Zeus  seizing  G.  with 
trochus.   Eros,  Hermes,  crowning  the  unwinged  Nike ;  other  vase-paint- 
ings are  also  there  referred  to ;  Gerhard  Auserles.  Yasen  i,  7.  G.  winged 
pouring  out,  Zeus  and  Hera  enthroned,  Athena,  Poseidon,  Hermes ;  BulL 
1847.  p.  90.  G.  serving  as  cupbearer  on  i^  cyliz.    On  a  large  and  beautiful 
amphora  in  the  possession  of  Baron  Lotzbeck  [now  of  the  Oav.  Oampana  in 
Borne],  Zeus,  who  is  striding  after  G.  has,  like  an  Asiatic  monarch,  a 
sceptre  and  a  broad  magnificent  talar.    G.  with  trochus  and  a  fiivourite 
bird  half  concealed  under  his  cloak,  is  restored  after  another  vase.    On  a 
large  crater  at  Rome  the  boy  fleeing,  a  swan  eagerly  pursuing  him,  the 
fitther  with  warning  finger  opposite ;  above  them  Zeus,  Eros,  Aphrodite 
(Rv.  Dionysus.    A  small  fragment  contains  FANTMHAHS  and  the  neck 
of  a  swan.] 

7.  The  three  Cap.  gods  on  coins  of  Tnyan,  YaiUant  M^  de  Camps. 
P- 13.  In  a  pediment  (after  a  relief?)  Piranesi,  Magnificenza,  p.  cxcviii. 
On  lamps  in  Bartoli  ii,  9.  (where  the  Capitoline  deities  are  conceived  as 
governors  of  the  universe) ;  Passeri,  i,  29.  Gems  in  Tassie  i.  p.  83.  The 
relief  Bouill.  iii,  62.  exhibits  a  sacrifice  before  the  Capitoline  temple  in  its 
later  Corinthian  architecture.  The  symbols  of  the  three  gods  together 
on  gems,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  66. 

8.  The  throne  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  was  supported  by  Yictories,  the 
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bonigii  liettd  tdnooBdad  hj  GnoBB  and  Hours  plaoed  on  tlie baek;  m 
tiM  M«girian  Z.  (Fra&  i,  40, 3.)  Um  Hoan  and  AifteB  stood  in  tlio  same 
plaoa.  [Zeoa  andNike  Stackfllb.  Or&ber  if:  18.  'Elite  o6ramogr.  i,  15. 
H^  or  Hdbe  SO.  81.  Z.  and  Hera  enthroned,  Hermes  and  XKonysas  be- 
hind. Hestin  and  Ariadne  standing  before  them,  ibid.  pL  S8.  Childhood 
of  Z.  tenaoottn  in  Ouunn  Toaonlo  ty.  53.] 


2.     HBEA. 

1  352.  In  sereral  sanctuaries  of  Greece,  wUch  all  howeTer 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  Argos,  Hera  was  the  female 
being  corresponding  to  Zens,  the  spouse  of  the  god  of  heaven. 

S  The  XABRIAGB  with  nim,  which  is  the  source  of  nature's  bounty, 
constitutes  her  essence;  in  reference  to  it^  Hera  is  conceived 
in  the  l^ends  as  in  different  stages,  as  virg^  bride,  and  spouse, 
also  as  separated  from  her  consort  and  resisting  him;  the  god* 

3  dess  even  becomes  thereby  the  goddess  of  marriage^    As  a 

.  genuine  married  wife  {x§v^iiifi  ^o^^)  ^  contrast  to  concubinest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  powerful  queen  of  the  gods,  she  re- 
ceived a  proud  uid  stem  character  in  the  ancient  poets;  this 
the  formative  art^  which  did  not  venture  to  adopt  the  hanlier 
features  of  antique  poesy,  retained  only  so  far  as  was  lecon- 

i  cileable  with  the  noblest  idea  of  the  consort  of  Zeu&  The 
principal  attribute  of  Hera^  from  the  earliest  times,  was  the 
VBiL  which  the  betrothed  virgin  (yvfi^^wfikivfi)  draws  around  her 
as  the  symbol  of  her  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  in 
old  wooden  statues  it  often  concealed  the  entire  figure ;  Phidias 
also  characterizes  Hera  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  by  the 

5  throwing  back  of  the  veil  (the  bridal  avaxaXvffr^Ma).  Add  to 
this  the  disc,  more  circular  in  ancient  idols,  afterwards  cut 
away  more  deeply  at  the  sides;  the  former  was  coMed poles,  the 
latter  skpkane;  the  colossal  statue  by  Polyclitus  and  other  older 
temple-statues  had,  instead,  a  sort  of  crown  called  Oq^kanM, 
with  figures  of  the  Hours  and  Graces  in  relief  This  statue 
held,  in  the  one  hand,  a  pomegranate,  as  an  indication  of  the 
great  deity  of  nature,  in  the  other,  a  sceptre  with  a  cuckoo  on 

6  the  point  The  countenance  of  Hera^  as  it  was  established 
probably  by  Polyclitus,  presents  forms  of  unfading  bloom  and 
ripened  beauty,  softly  rounded  without  too  much  plumpness, 
awe*inspiring,  but  free  from  ruggedness.  The  forehead,  en- 
compassed with  hair  flowing  obliquely  down,  forms  a  gently 
arched  triangle;  the  rounded  and  open  eyes  look  straight  for- 

7  ward.  The  figure  is  blooming,  completely  developed,  altoge- 
ther without  defect,  that  of  a  matron  who  always  continues 
to  bathe,  as  is^  related  of  Hera»  in  the  fountain  of  virginity. 

8  The  costume  is  a  chiton,  which  merely  leaves  the  nedc  and 
arms  bare,  and  an  himation,  which  lies  around  the  middle  of 
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the  figure;  in  statues  of  improved  art  the  veil  is  for  the  most 
part  ^Dirown  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  or  omitted  alto- 
gether. 

1.    B5tiiger,  GrondriflB  der  KunfltmythoL  Absohn.  2.  ['Elite  c6nmogt. 
i,  29 — 36y  wherein  meet  of  the  ideas  are  doubtful  or  undefined.] 

4.  Homer,  II.  xiv,  175.,  besides  the  bndded  hair  and  the  ia»6»  with 
the  ^^yii,  specially  mentions  also  the  Argive  idol  §.  68.  R.  2.  351.  R.  3. 
and  the  white,  sun-bright  Kredemnon  of  Hera.  Of  the  Samian  Hera  of 
Smilifl  §.  60. ;  according  to  the  early  Greek  form,  Hera  is  a  well  enveloped 
figure,  whose  himation  at  the  same  time  covers  the  head,  and  is  elegantly 
held  and  drawn  dose  with  the  hands.  Thus  also  in  the  hieratic  style 
(with  Zeus  and  Aphrodite)  on  the  relief  in  the  L.  324.  M.  Fran^.  ii,  1. 
M.  Nap.  i,  4.  Qarac,  pL  200.  Libanius  also  '£»^(.  22.  (comp.  Petersen, 
De  Libanio  u.  p.  8.)  speaks  of  the  veil  of  a  statue  of  Hera,  in  reference  to 
the  goddess  of  marriage.  [The  Hera  of  the  Capitoline  well  with  the  12 
gods,  Mus.  iv,  22.  Meyer  and  Winck.  W.  iii.  Tf.  4.]  The  Sirens  which 
the  ancient  image  of  Hera  of  Ooronea,  by  Pythodorus,  held  in  its  hand 
(PauB.  is,  84,  2.),  had  also  perhaps  reference  to  Hymenseus.  Hera  car- 
ries a  lion  on  her  hand  on  a  Nolan  vase,  probably  after  a  religious  idol, 
Ckrhard,  Ant.  Bildw.  i,  33.  In  other  instances  she  has  an  apple  or  a 
pomegranate  in  her  hand  (on  vases  from  Void,  Ann.  d.  Inst,  iii  p.  147.), 
also  on  the  sceptre,  on  the  vase  §.  99.  No.  5. 

5.  The  stq>hane  of  Hera,  Athen.  v,  201  c. ;  whence  perhaps  ev9ri0»9O{ 
la  Tyrt»us ;  on  the  form  comp.  above  §.  340.  R.  4.  It  has  always  a  re- 
semblance to  the  firont-plate  of  the  helmet  which  was  likewise  so  called. 
The  pUoa  in  the  Samian  terracotta  figure  in  Gterhard  Ant.  BiMw.  i,  I. 
On  the  itephanoi  of  the  Polyditan  Hera  §.  120.  R.  2. 

6.  Here  the  colossal  head  of  the  villa  Ludovisi  especially  constitutes  the 
basis;  see  Winck.  iv.tf.  7  b.  Meyertf.20.  Hirt  2,  5.  Similar  the  bust  at 
YersidUeSy  M.  Nap.  T.  L  pL  5.  A  head  in  a  more  pleasing  style  from  pal 
PaL  Pontini  now  in  the  Vatican  M.  d.  Inst  iL  tav.  62.  Abeken,  Ann.  x.  p. 
20.  A  colossal  head  at  Florence  in  a  sterner  manner  (probably  for  distant 
view)  with  very  prominent  sharp-angled  eyelids,  Winck.  iv.  s.  336.  The 
stephane  has  here  the  round  excisions  and  knobs  on  the  points,  as  is 
often  the  case;  it  is  adorned  with  roses.  Head  of  Hera  from  Preneste 
with  high  stei^ane,  similar  to  the  polos  in  Quattani  M.  1. 1787.  p.  xxxiii 
Two  fine  busts  at  Naples,  M.  Borb.  v,  9.  [On  one  of  these,  extremely 
beautify,  see  H.  Brunn  in  the  BuUett.  1846.  p.  122—28.]  A  bust  in 
Sarsko-Seb,  [colossal,  is  placed  above  the  Ludovisi  one  by  K5hler  in  the 
Journal  von  Bussland  L  a  342  sq.  probably  the  head,  which  was  found  at 
Pantanello  and  was  sent  to  Russia,  Dallaway  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in 
En^  p.  370.  Two  other  heads  in  Villa  Ludovisi,  Meyer  on  Winck.  iv.  s; 
334.  One  with  the  sphendone  Spec,  i,  24,  taken  for  Atys  in  the  Prelim. 
Dissert  s.  73.    Heads  of  Hera  from  coins,  darao  pL  1002.] 

7.  As  to  Uatuei  there  are  none  of  the  highest  order  of  ezcellenoe.  In 
darao  pL  414--423,  thorearemany  things  that  have  no  rebitionto  Hera. 
The  Barberini  statue,  ?QLi,2.  [Opere  div.  ii.  p.  426.]  Piranesi,  Statue 
22.  (the  head  in  Morghen  tv.  2.  3.),  has  a  mild  expression,  and  a  striking 
freedom  of  oostnme.   Similar  that  of  Otriooli  PQ.  ii;  20.   From  the  ruins 
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of  Lonum,  with  siephane  and  veil  PCL  i,  3.  M.  Chianm.  i,  7,  with  crowa 
on  the  forehead,  veil  behind.  A  head  Impr.  gemmar.  Cent,  it,  5.  ^Die 
Capitoline,  not  perfectly  certain,  from  the  villa  Cesi,  in  Maffisi  Baca  129. 
M.  Cap.  ui,  8.  M.  Fran^.  iL  3.  BouilL  i,  2.  The  Famesian,  M.  Borb.  ii, 
61.  [A  oolosaal  statue,  not  perfectly  piesenred,  completdy  corresponding 
with  this  one,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bphesus.  It  was  taken  to 
Vienna,  KunstbL  1838.  no.  35.]  That  in  the  M.  Flor.  ia  very  much  re- 
stored. Bronze  figure  with  the  pomegranate  and  the  indented  st^bane, 
Ant.  £rc.  vi,  3.  (no.  67.  can  hardly  be  Juno).  A  relief  figure  noble  in  style 
PCI.  iv,  3.  A  sedent  Juno  on  coins  of  Ohalcis  under  L.  Yerus^  HrA. 
Eckhel  N.  Anecd.  tb.  x,  20. 

1  353.  The  representation  of  Hera  exercising  the  duties  of 
a  mother  is  very  rare;  the  queenly  matron  has  banished  the 

2  mother  in  the  conception  of  the  goddess.  In  Italy  the  idea  of 
Juno  passed  over  into  that  of  the  genius  of  marriageable 

3  women,  which  Juno  was  likewise  called.  Altogether  Juno 
was  a  leading  personage  in  the  Italian  mythology;  a  quite 
peculiar  mode  of  representing  her,  the  Lanuvian  or  Sospita, 
could  not  be  expelled  even  among  the  Romans  by  Greek  art 

4  and  mythology.  In  representations  of  human  life;,  Hera  ap- 
pears constantly  interfering  as  the  protectress  of  the  marriage 
bond,  as  Zeuxia  or  Pronuba  giving  awaj  the  wife  to  the 
husband 

1.  A  Hera  giving  suck  (she  is  recognised  by  the  stephane)  in  Winck. 
H.  L  14.  PCL  i,  4. ;  according  to  Yisconti  her  suckling  is  Iburs,  aa  on  a 
ooin  of  Julia  Mamnum.  [Vase  with  Hera  suckling  Herouks,  BolL  Ka- 
poL  L  p.  6.] 

S.  Thus  the  bronze,  Ant.  Ere.  vi,  4.  with  high  stephane,  patera  and 
cornucopia,  of  a  certain  individual  expression,  appears  to  represent  the 
Juno  of  a  particular  matron.  On  this  account  also  the  peacock,  vrhich 
was  perhaps  first  consecrated  to  Hera  in  Samos,  bears  the  empresses  (Ju- 
no Augusta)  up  to  heaven  on  Roman  ImperiiJ  coins,  as  the  eagle  does 
the  emperors. 

3.  The  costume  of  Juno  SMpita  is  a  goat  skin  around  the  body,  a 
double  tunica,  calceoli  repandi,  lance  and  shield.  The  form  waa  very 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  Cic.  N.  D.  i,  29.,  and  frequently  occors  on 
&mily  coins,  see  above  §.  196.  R.  4.  and  Stieglitz  N.  fam.  Rom.  p.  39 , 
often  with  the  virgin  feeding  the  Lanuvian  serpent.  Statue  PCL  ii,  21. 
G.  M.  12,  50.  comp.  Gerhard  Beschr.  Roms  ii,  iL  s.  229.  [Mus.  Capit.  iii, 
5.,  Lor.  Rd,  Scult.  del  Mus.  Capit.  Scala  tv.  2.  T.  L  p.  207.  where  the  in- 
scription on  the  socle,  left  out  by  Bottari,  and  the  goat  skin  converted 
by  him  into  a  veil,  are  restored.  Also  on  the  large  round  ara  in  Villa 
Pamfili,  Winck.  W.  v.  S.  283.]  Head  of  J,  JHonOa,  with  the  instruments 
for  coining  on  the  reverse,  on  denarii  of  the  gens  Carisia. — H.  as  queen  of 
heaven  encircled  with  stars,  sitting  on  a  throne,  Lipp.  i,  25.  Tassie,  pL 
21.    So-called  heads  of  Juno  on  gems  are  rarely  so  in  reality. 

4.  Hera  as  goddess  of  marriage  on  vases  from  Volci,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iiL 
p.  38.    On  Roman  monuments  J.  Pronuba  stands  frequently  in  the  back- 
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ground  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  bringing  them  together,  §. 
429.  Qronpings  irith  other  deities:  beautiM  relief  from  Chios  wld(ji 
represents  Zeus  and  Hera  enthroned,  together  with  a  third  figure  (Se* 
mele  1),  Ant.  of  Ionia*  L  p.  iv.  With  Zeus  and  Athena  §.  351.  R.  7.  Mj- 
thic  collocations  §.  367.  R.  3.  378.  R.  4.  Dtane,  the  goddess  of  Dodona,  ? 
Specim.  ii,  23.,  bronze  figure,  with  a  bird,  which  rather  resembles  a  Nu- 
midian  hen  than  a  dove,  on  her  head. 


3.  POSEIDON. 

354     Pofieidon  was  originally  the  god  of  water  in  general,  1 
in  so  far  as  it  could  be  conceived  as  a  masculine,  active  prin- 
ciple; he  was  also  the  god  of  rivers  and  fountains,  and,  tnere- 
fore,  the  horse,  which  £rom  the  earliest  times  stood  among  the 
Greeks  in  close  relation  to  fountains,  was  his  symbol    This  2 
idea  of  the  god,  however,  although  it  gave  rise  to  individual 
representations  in  art,  did  not  become  the  basis  of  the  artistic 
form  of  Poseidon  in  general ;  for  even  in  the  Homeric  poesy,  3 
in  regard  to  him  the  idea  of  sea-god  prevails,  and  therefore, 
tliat  of  a  deity  who,  although  lofty  and  powerful,  yet  wants 
the  tranquil  majesty  of  Zeus,  has  rather  something  abrupt  and 
violent  both  in  his  mental  and  corporeal  movements,  and  is 
accustomed  to  manifest  a  certain  wilfulness  and  ill-humour, 
-which  sometimes  degenerate  in  his  sons  (Neptuni  filii)  into 
insolence  and  rage.     Art  however,  from  its  dependence  on  4 
tbe  religious  worship,  must  necessarily  revert  to  the  common 
fundamental  character  of  all  gods,  and  soften  and  moderate 
the  poetical  conception  accordingly;  in  earlier  times  especially, 
Poseidon  was  for  the  most  part  represented  in  lofty  repose, 
and  careftilly  draped  even  in  combat ;  although,  however,  he 
"was  even  at  that  time  also  sculptured  entirely  naked,  and  in 
violent  action.     The  flourishing  period  of  .Greek  art  unfolded  5 
the  idea  more  characteristically  (by  what  artists  is  unknown, 
probably  in  an  especial  manner  at  Corinth) ;  it  gave  to  Po-  6 
seidon,  with  a  somewhat  more  ^slender  structure  of  body,  a 
stronger  muscular  development  than  to  Zeus,  which  is  gen- 
erally rendered  very  prominent  by  the  posture,  and  to  the 
countenance  more  angular  forms,  and  less  clearness  and  repose 
in  the  features;  his  hair  also  is  less  flowing,  more  bristling 
and  disordered,  and  the  pine-wreath  forms  for  it  a  fitting,  al^ 
though  not  frequently  used,  ornament    A  dark-blue,  black*  7 
ish  colour  {xudviov)  is  usually  ascribed  to  his  hair,  often  even 
to  the  entire  form  of  Poseidon. 

8.    A  Poseidon  yt^^oV,  standing  with  a  plough,  yoke  and  prora  in  a 
picture  in  Pluloetr.  ii,  17. 

4.    P.  draped,  very  similar  to  Zeus,  on  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods; 
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oa  tiie  van  from  Voki  §.  35a  &  i. ;  aho  in  \]ie  oomfaat  wilii  Bpliialici 
§.  141,  1.;  OB  the  oontzaiy  the  Powidop  of  Poeeidaiiia  was  n^ed  f 
300^  a. 

5.  The  grandest  figure  in  the  west  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  from 
the  studio  of  Phidias,  standing,  according  to  Carrey's  drawing,  with  out- 
spread feet,  with  swelling  Teins  on  the  breast,  §.  118.  [Hsirbr.  dn  C 
Slgin  p.  90  sq.]  Of  two  Corinthian  figures  of  P.  on  the  Isthmus  and  si 
CenchresD  §.  258.  R.  a  A  P.  found  together  with  a  Hera  at  Corinth, 
Winck.  yL  s.  199.,  at  Ddefonso,  according  to  Hejne's  Yorles.  «.  20S.  In 
Tenos  there  were  statues  of  P.  and  Amphitrite  nine  cubits  high,  hj  Te- 
lesias  the  Athenian,  according  to  Philochorus  p.  96. 

6L  A  head  of  P.  which  shows  the  disordered  hair,  perhi^  from  Osda, 
M.  Chiar.  S4.  The  P.  on  the  arch  of  Augustus  at  Ariminum  of  distin- 
guished merit  (§.  190, 1,  iL).  The  bronae  of  a  P.  standing  and  leaning 
on  a  kontos,  of  a  particulariy  salvage  appearance,  has  yerj  raised  and 
wildlj  disordered  hair,  Ant.  Ere.  yi,  9.  The  head  of  a  Medioean  statue 
has  also  a  very  fierce  character,  Winck.  W.  iv.  s.  324.  Tf.  8  a.  On  the 
other  hand  most  of  the  heads  on  coins,  for  example  that  of  the  Bruttii 
(NShden  1.),  where  P.  has  a  diadem  as  often  occurs  (Taasie,  p.  180.),  have 
a  milder  expression  (pladdum  caput,  in  the  beautiful  and  expressiTe  pas- 
sage in  Yiigil).  [Looking  over  the  sea  on  coins  of  Solus.]  The  head  on 
the  coin  of  Antigonus  has  the  sublimest  form,  T>.  A.  K.  52,  231.  [darac 
pL  1002.  no.  2723.  A  mask  in  variegated  alabaster  at  Parma,  resembling 
Zeus,  haughty,  with  reed-leaves  in  his  hsir,  M.  d.  I.  iii  tv.  15, 4.  Awn 
ziL  p.  120.  Head  of  P.  d*Agincourt  Fragm.  en  tore  euite  pL  3.,  Gonttani 
1784.  p.  ziY.  tv.  3.    A  henna  of  the  11  Borbonioo  Chu»o  pL  749.  B.] 

355.  Tet  the  modifications  of  the  fundamental  character, 
are  in  Poseidon  of  all  others  so  considerable,  even  in  works  of 
early  Greek  art,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  hold  fitst  what 
is  general  They  are  in  close  connexion  with  the  diflPerent 
postures  of  the  body.  The  following  are  the  principal  forms^ 
besides  the  general  attitudes  usual  in  all  gods:  lst>  that  ^ 
the  god  standing  erect;  2d,  enthroned;  3d,  the  naked,  vio- 
lently striding  Poseidon,  with  brandished  trident,  the  rock- 
splitter  and  earth-shaker,  swotftyouogy  attd^w]  4th,  the  deity 
draped,  and  swriftly  but  softly  striding  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea^  a  peaceful  ruler  of  the  realm  of  billows;  5th,  naked, 
planting  the  right  1^  on  a  rock,  a  prora  or  a  dolphin,  leaning 
thereon  and  looking  abroad,  a  victor  in  combat  and  ruling 
over  the  vanquished ;  6th,  half-draped,  with  slighter  elevation 
of  the  footy  standing  in  tranquil  dignity  inclined  backwards  a 
little,  perhaps  an  establisher  and  tranquillizer,  d<f^aXio^ 

1)  That  of  Cenchres  with  the  dolphin  in  the  right  and  the  tri- 
dent in  the  left  hand  was  a  P.  oe^oVy  as  was  also  the  P.  HeUoonius  with 
the  Hippoeampon  in  the  right  hand,  Strab.  viiL  p.  384.  Statue  PGl  L 
33.  Q.  M.  91.  not  restored  in  a  perfectly  certain  manner.  [CkiMX  pL 
743.  no.  1796.  Another  of  the  Coke  colleotiop,  pL  744.  no.  1796.  A.  pL 
749.  B.  from  the  Bronsi  d*Ercol.] 
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2)  P.  nUin^f  on  ooioB  of  the  Bceotiuui  with  dolphin  on  the  right, 
tndent  in  the  left  hand;  crowned,  Mionnet  PL  72,  7.  Mejer  Tf.  30  D. 
.Also  on  coins  of  Demetrius  PoL  with  aplustre,  Mionn.  PL  70,  9. 

3)  'Fiiti  yww  0  n.  rii  r^toulityi  rA  ^n,  PhHostr.  ii,  14.  ^'Here  the 
li^t  side  was  drawn  in  and  pushed  forward  at  the  same  time ;  not  the 
hand  merely  but  the  whole  body  threatened  the  thrust.*'  The  bursting 
of  the  mountains  was  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  art  anticipated  in  this 
picture.  Oomp.  Claud.  R.  P.  ii,  179.  Poseidon  appears  exactly  so,  in 
antique  style,  on  the  numi  incusi  of  Poseidonia,  Paoli  R.  di  Pesto  tv. 
68—62.    a.  M.  62,  293. 

4)  P.  marching  thus,  with  trident  and  dolphin  in  his  hands,  on  the 
base  of  the  candelabra,  in  hieratic  style,  POL  iv,  32.  G.  M.  62,  297. 
(Similar  in  other  hieratic  works,  Winck.  M.  I.  no.  6.).  [The  trident  on 
his  shoulder,  Mon.  Matth.  iiL  tv.  10, 1.]  Perhaps  the  II.  'KtaWd^,  which 
Pans,  mentions, 

ft)  P.  with  his  right  foot  planted  on  a  rock,  a  small  statue  in  Lord 
Quildford's  collection ;  in  Dresden  312.  Aug.  47.  [on  a  dolphin,  another 
Leplat  61,  August  40,  in  Olarac  pL  743, 1798.  1796.  and  in  the  Vatican 
pL  744,  1797.];  in  the  relief  Zo8ga  1. ;  on  the  coins  of  Demetrius,  Mion- 
net, PL  70,  10. ;  often  on  gems  (Tassie  2640  sqq.  Idpp.  i,  119.).  On  a 
prora,  on  Boman  coins,  for  example  those  of  Sextus  Pompeius  (§.  196.  R. 
4.),  where  he  holds  the  aplustre  in  his  right  hand ;  also  on  gems.  On  a 
coin  of  Titus,  G.  M.  66,  296.,  P.  as  a  ruler  of  the  world  has  the  globe 
as  a  pedestaL  The  statue  of  Anticyra  has  also  this  posture ;  here  the 
foot  rested  on  the  dolphin;  the  opposite  hand  held  the  trissna,  Pans,  x, 
36,  4.  Lastly  the  chief  statue  of  the  Isthmus  (Eckhel  P.  gr.  14.)  had  this 
attitude ;  here  P.  raises  with  the  left  hand  a  piece  of  drapery  whidi  falls 
upon  the  left  thigh ;  a  fountain  flows  from  a  rock. 

6)  A  P.  of  this  kind  with  a  Zeus-like  character,  late  indeed,  but 
wrought  after  a  good  model,  in  Dresden  136.  Aug,  40.  P.  with  sea- 
horses, attacking  in  proud  attitude.  Coins  Morelli  N.  Cons.  tb.  24,  14. 
A  head  of  P.  with  elegantly  braided  hair,  ibid. — ^The  P.  Satrapes  of  the 
Eleans  was  an  oriental  figure,  Pftus.  Ti,  26,  6. ;  perhaps  identical  with 
Ilelios-Satrapes,  Libanius,  p.  293.  R. 

356.    Poseidon  has  around  him  his  own  circle  of  beioi^,  1 
his  Oljmpus,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  stands  as  Dionysus  in 
that  of  tne  Satyrs  and  Maenads,  Zeus  in  that  of  all  the  upper 
world  of  deities  (comp.  §.  402.).    He  was  to  be  seen  in  groups  2 
of  statues,  and  he  is  now  seen  especially  on  smaller  works  of 
art,  with  Amphitrite,  his  spouse  tor  the  realm  of  waters  (for 
his  marria^  properly  so-called  was  according  to  ancient  belief 
solemnised  with  the  Earth),  and  all  his  wanton  and  fantasti- 
cally formed  chorua    The  lover  of  Poseidon,  who  gave  occa-  3 
sion  to  the  most  beautiful  conceptions  of  art,  was  the  Argive 
daughter  of  Danaosf,  and  foimtain  nymph  Amymone,  through 
whom  the  god  caused  the  thirsting  Argos  to  abound  in  waters. 
In  the  battle  with  the  giants  he  shows  the  earth-shaking  and  4 
overturning  might  of  his  trisena;  which  appears  to  hav   been  ^ 

2B 
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originally  nothing  more  tliaH  a  luupoon  for  the  tunny  fish- 
ing, a  very  considerable  branch  of  sustenance  for  Oreeoe: 

2.  Work  of  Soopas  at  Corinth  §.  ISfi,  &  Large  group  in  the  Tathmwin 
temple,  oonaeorated  by  Herodee,  P.  and  AmpkUrUe  in  the  chomft  of  Sea- 
dsamons,  Paus.  ii,  1.  Qa.  de  Quincy  Jap.  OL  p.  373.  P.  with  Amphitziie 
in  the  diariot  drawn  bj  sea-horses,  escorted  by  Txiton%  on  bronse  ooiM 
of  Corinth.  P.  and  Amph.  on  a  oar  of  Tritons ;  the  ocean  nymph  Doris 
with  marriage  torches,  and  Nereids  with  female  ornaments  come  to  meet 
them :  a  beaatiful  relief  at  Mnnich  116.  Amph.  sits  behind  P.  on  the 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon ;  on  the  goblet  of  Soeias  (§.  143,  3)  ),  beaads 
him,  holding  a  sceptre  with  sea-weed.  Her  head  with  naked  ahoolder 
and  dishevelled  hsir  (Keptune  on  the  reverse  driving  with  searliones) 
on  denarii  of  the  gens  Crepereia,  Patin  p.  95.  to  which  correspond  gems, 
M.  Flor.  i,  85,  1—4.  Also  on  the  arch  at  Ariminum.  P.  in  a  chariot 
yoked  with  sea-horses,  encircled  by  Tritons,  freqnently  on  gema  (many 
of  them  new),  Lipp.  i,  120—1224  Tassie  L  p.  182.  Hirt  Tf  2.  P.  in  his 
sea-chariot,  a  splendid  stone,  Semilasso  in  AMka  iii.  8. 213.  On  the  sea- 
horses Yoss.  MythoL  Br.  iL  a  184.  221  ff. — ^A  very  fine  bronze  of  P.  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Egremont  seemed  to  me  to  have  held  the  trident 
in  the  left  and  the  reins  in  the  right  hand.  Amalth.  iiL  a  259.  [P.  and 
Amphitrite  with  the  names  on  a  quadriga,  'Elite  c6ramogr.  iii,  15.;  P. 
guiding  winged  horses,  Hermes,  a  goddess,  Gerhard  Auserles.  Tns.  L  10, 
'Elite  iii,  16;  P.  in  a  quadriga,  around  him  Tritons,  Nereids,  Broies  on 
sea-horses  and  dolphins,  a  mosaic  floor,  Mont&ucon  SupplAn.  L  27 ;  P. 
and  Amphitrite,  ZoSga  Bassir.  tv.  1.;  P.  with  trident  and  a  fish,  Qerimnl 
ibid,  tl  11.  'Elite  iii,  4.  P.  also  thus,  Athene,  Hermes  iiL  13;  P.  li^«<iit^ 
the  fish  to  a  youth  (Pelops  })  'Elite  iiL  6.  7. 8.  P.  Amphitrite,  with  names^ 
and  .  .  .  nNH,  sitting  on  a  vase,  a  nymph,  ibid.  pL  27.  P.  with  tripod 
and  fish  and  Dionysus,  both  riding  on  buUsj  Qerhard  Tf.  47.] 

2L  P.  and  Amymoney  a  group  of  statues  at  Byzantium,  Chiistod.  65^ 
in  which  Amym.  sat  and  P.  presented  to  her  as  a  bridal  gift  the  dolphin, 
the  symbol  of  water.  Picture,  Philostr.  i,  8.  where  P.  drawn  by  sea- 
horses comes  and  surprises  her,  similarly  as  in  gems,  Bracci  tv.  lOOi  oomp. 
Welcker,  p.  251.  On  others  he  presents  her  with  the  rock-fountain  itaeli^ 
Impr.  dell'  Inst,  i,  64.  On  the  mural  painting  M.  Borb.  vi,  18.  Amymone, 
scared  by  the  Satyr,  takes  refuge  in  the  arms  of  P.  Difierently  again 
on  vase-pamtings,  Millin  ii,  20.  O.  M.  62,  294. ;  B5ttiger,  Amalth.  iL  s. 
286. ;  Laborde  i,  25.  [M.  d.  I.  iv,  14.  15,  Cav.  Gargallo-Grimaldi,  Ann. 
xviL  p.  38.  P.  pursuing  Amymone  Qerh.  AuserL  V.  i^  11,  3.  65,  2l  'SKte 
c6ramogr.  iii,  20 — ^22.  P.  stands  before  her  and  presents  a  fish  to  her 
25,  she  has  received  it,  23.  24.,  he  speaks  to  her  as  she  sits  on  a  vaee,  26L 
P.  Amymone,  Aphrodite,  Bros  with  names,  27.  Two  vases  with  P.  pursa- 
ing  Amymone,  in  Baroness  colL  Naples,  described  by  Minervini  BalL 
Napol.  ii.  p.  61.  Ibid,  there  is  p.  57.  tv.  3.  a  remarkable  vase  firom  Bas- 
licata,  P.  and  Amymone  as  it  were  enthroned  under  a  water  arch,  a  tha- 
lamus as  Philostratus  describes  it  Im.  ii,  8.  P.  and  Amymone  Gerhard 
Etr.  Spiegel  i,  64.]  Amym.  with  trident  and  pitcher,  a  gem  in  Wicar  0. 
de  Flor.  i,  91.  P.  also  appears  as  a  ravisher  of  virgins  on  coins  of  Cyme 
(Cab.  d*Allier  de  Hauteroche,  pL  13,  27.)  and  Adramyttion  (Bckhel  8yIL 
tb.  4, 3.).    [P.  pursues  AiePA,  who  carries  a  basket,  M.  Gregor.  ii,  14, 1. 
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Ckrhard  Aoserl.  V.  i,  12^  'Elite  iii,  5. ;  ibid.  pi.  19 ;  the  basket  standing  on 
the  ground ;  she  is  sarprised  at  her  household  work.] 

4.  P.'b  oonkbat  with  Ephialtes  (§.  143,  1).  [The  vase  in  MiUingen 
Ano.  Men.  i,  7.  8,  also  D.  A.  K.  i,  44,  208.  'Elite  o6ramogr.  i,  5.  Another 
in  MiUingen  pL  9.  'Elite  L  6.]  Neptune,  NEDYNVS,  splitting  moun- 
tains, Cornelian  from  Yolei,  Cent,  iii,  3.  P.  on  horseback  fighting  with 
the  giant  Polybotes,  Paus.  i,  2,  4.  P.  pursuing  Laomedon,  an  Etruscan 
bronze-work,  Inghir.  Mon.  Etr.  iii,  1. 17.  Bagion.  5w — ^P.  as  a  subordinate 
figure  with  Europa  (§.  351.  B.  3.),  and  at  the  killing  of  the  Ck>rgons  by 
Perseus  (§.  414.).  Contest  with  Pallas  §.  371.  P.  enthroned  in  his 
empire,  and  welcoming  Theseus,  presents  a  crown  to  Amphitrite  (Paus. 
ly  17,  3.).  Vase  firom  Yold,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  52.  Explained  in  the  same 
way  after  BrOndsted,  Ann,  v.  p.  363.  Panofka.  [Luynes  Vases  p.  21.  22. 
gL  Ann.  zii.  p.  263.  Achilles  taking  leave  of  his  grandfather  Nereus. 
'Elite  otemogr.  iii,  9. 10.]    At  the  combat  with  Pityokamptes  §.  412. 

5.  On  the  triana,  fuscina,  B5ttiger  Amalth.  ii.  s.  306.  Xoy;«s«^  in  So- 
phron*s  Thynnotheras  Etym.  M.  p.  672.  The  trisena  appears  on  coins  of 
Taientum  (B.  Bochette's  Lettre  Ik  Luynes,  pi.  4,  37.)  as  a  tunny  harpoon. 
P.  as  guard  of  the  tunny-fishing,  sitting  on  a  rock,  on  Byzantine  coins. 
P.,  Hercules  and  Hermes,  as  protectors  of  a  tunny  watch-tower,  in  the 
antique  vase-pictore  in  Christie,  Gr.  Vases,  pL  12.  p.  81.  [G.  M.  no.  466. 
'Elite  o6ramogr.  i,  14.  Bathgeber  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  A.  W.  1839,  8.  333  fiT. 
mostly  after  the  sitting  Hermes  on  coins  of  the  searport  Carteia.  Da 
Witte  saw  on  a  Tase  of  Sir  E.  Lyon's  at  Athens,  an  angling  Hermes,  and 
stated  that  he  knew  also  of  another  irase  with  this  representation.  A 
gingnlar  sardonyx  in  the  Engr.  of  the  princ.  statues,  busts,  <l;c.  of  A. 
Blundell  iL  pL  161.  with  the  subscription  Mercurius  piscator  manium. 
The  supposed  Mercury,  naked,  with  chlamys,  without  any  attributes, 
liolds  by  a  band  round  his  outstretched  arm,  a  man  of  equal  size,  half 
risen  out  of  the  earth ;  another  similar  figure  rises  out  of  the  ground.] 
The  tunny  which  P.  here  holds  in  his  hands  he  presented  to  Zeus  giving 
birth  to  Athena,  in  an  ancient  painting  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Alpheioa 
at  Pisatis,  Athen.  viiL  p.  346.,  comp.  with  Strab.  viiL  p.  343. — ^Throne  of 
P.  on  a  relief  in  8.  Vitale  at  Bavennay  Treatise  by  Belgrade^  Cesena  1766. 
Hontf.  8uppL  i,  26.    G.  M.  73,  295. 
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357.    Demeter,  who  is  oonnected  with  Poseidon  in  the  sys-  i 
tern  of  the  twelve  deities  here  followed,  as  well  as  in  several 
mystical  forms  of  worship,  is  nourishing  nattire  conceived  as 
a  mother.    The  essential,  fundamental  feature  of  her  wor-  % 
ship  and  mythus  is,  that  sne  is  imagined  in  relation  to  a  child 
whose  loss  and  recoyeiy  are  completely  calculated  to  unfold 
every  phase  of  the  maternal  feeling.    This  character  and  this  3 
relation,  conceived  in  a  purely  human  fashion,  were  laid  by 
improved  art  as  the  basis  of  its  representations,  f^r  early  art 
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had  attempted  to  express  myBtacal  notioDfl  of  natozal  rdatkns 

4  in  Bomeiimes  Tery  singnlar  shapes.  Although  there  wete  also 
in  Sicily  famous  statues  of  the  ^oddess^  the  derelopiiient  of  the 
ideal  of  the  mother  and  dai:^;hter  probably  belonged  f^in- 
dpally  to  the  Attic  school  of  art^  and  may  naYe  been  partly 

5  as  late  as  that  of  Praxitelea  In  the  temple  of  initiation  at 
EleusiSy  there  was  probably  a  chryselephantine  statue  of  the 

6  former  goddesa  Demeter  appears  more  matronly  and  mother- 
like thw  Hera>  the  expression  of  the  countenance^  the  back 
part  of  which  is  concealed  by  an  upper  garment  or  a  Teil,  is 

7  softer  and  milder;  the  form  appears,  ^l  completely  enrelop- 
ing  drapery,  broader  and  fuller,  as  b€»omes  the  moUier  of  iJI 
(Tc^f/fr^rM^,  «'a^/crtrfi^).  The  CTOwn  of  com-ear%  poppy  and 
ears  of  com  in  her  hands,  the  torches^  the  fruit-baqket^  also 

8  the  swine  beside  her,  are  the  most  certain  attributes.  The 
goddess  is  not  unfrequently  seen  enthroned,  alone  or  with 
her  dau^ter;  yet  we  are  equally  accustomed  to  see  the  fruit- 
scattering  deity  striding  along  over  the  eartL 

1.  Cieaier,  Symbolik  Th.  iv.  The  great  antagonism  in  the  histoiy 
of  Greek  religion,  between  the  worship  of  the  Ghthonian  and  the  Otjm- 
pian  gods,  is  reooneiled  in  the  phytic  art  so  as  that  the  peculiar  feeHngs 
of  the  former  ham  found  therein  no  correct  expreBmon. 


3.  Of  the  black  D.  at  Phigalia  §.  83.  R.  3.  Eariy  aUasiTe  repreeent»- 
tions:  D.  (or  CSora  t)  with  Zens  as  serpent,  on  coins  of  flelinua,  Torre- 
mona  tb.  60,  6 — 0.  D.  enooilBd  by  a  serpent,  her  feet  on  a  dolphin, 
coins  of  Parion  in  Millingen,  Ano.  Coins,  pL  6,  IOl  (where  there  is  a  dif- 
lerent  explanation ;  aoooHing  to  &.  Bodiettep.  412.  the  figure  is  Thetis.) 

4.  Aoeording  to  da  Ver.  ir,  49.  there  were  at  Bnna  several  etatxies 
of  D.  together  with  Cora  and  Triptolemns.  Flin.  xzzri,  4,  5. :  Boms 
Praxiteles  opera  sunt  Flora  (L  e.  Hora),  Triptolemns,  Ceres  in  hortis 
BernliL  D.  with  Persephone  and  lacohus  at  Athens  hy  Prax.,  Pans,  i, 
2,  4.  In  the  archaising  relieft  B.  wears  above  her  chiton  and  peplos  a 
wide  himation  and  a  veil,  a  ohaplet  of  oom-ears,  oom-eazs  and  poppies 
in  her  right,  and  the  soeptre  in  her  left  hand.  Strong  x^s-iSc^  distingnish 
the  wandering  goddess. 

5.  The  descriptions  of  the  mystic  ^urmyuym  and  I  vovri /«  point  at  snch 
a  statue,  especially  Themistius  in  obit,  pafcr.  p.  235.  Petav.  A  fitagment 
of  a  marble  statue,  head  and  breast,  but  very  much  restored,  was  brought 
to  Cambridge  from  the  inner  propybsa  at  Hettsis  (Un.  Ant.  of  Att 
oh.  3.),  where  it  originally  stood  leaning  against  a  piUar;  it  is  provided 
with  a  oalathos  and  gorgoneion  (Od.  xi,  632.),  and  has  the  hair  slung  be- 
hind through  a  ring.  Copied  before  in  Spon  (Toy.  iL  pi.  216  sqq.)  and  in 
Fourmont*s  Papers,  now  in  Clarke,  Greek  marbles  dep.  in  the  pubL  libr. 
cf  Cambridge,  pL  4.  6.  (comp.  Lord  Aberdeen,  p.  67.)  and  M.  WorsL  i  p. 
95,  Aoeording  to  Hirt  a  canephoros  1,  according  to  Gerhard  Prodr.  s.  87. 
I>emoter^nL  Comp.  ColL  Torlonia  iii,  23.  C9arac  pL  443,  812.  [Tes- 
timonies of  different  authors  resp.  the  ooL  st.  of  Ceres,  Cambr.  1803L  8vo. 
There  is  a  Ifiedusa  on  the  breast  of  a  painted  figurette  in  Stackelbeig 
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Ck&ber  Tf.  57, 1,  which  he  enoneoiulj  calla  Athene.  The  goddess  has  a 
high  head-dress  like  Bemeter  in  Panof  ka's  Terraootten  des  BerL  Mas. 
TL  63^  here  adorned  with  plants.}  With  an  inscription' of  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  0.  L  389.  EunstbL  1831.  No.  86. 

6.  The  distinction  between  D.  and  €ora  in  tiie  heads  of  coins  is  diffi- 
cult. It  is  certainly  D.  (as  IXi/Xctm)'  on  the  coins  of  the  Amphictjona 
with  the  back  of  the  head  enveiied,  Mionnet,  PL  72,  5.  Cadalvdne,  pL  2, 
18.,  perhaps  also  the  one  on  coins  of  Metapontum  [Winck.  W.  iv.  S.  119.], 
ipfith  the  veil,  Mionnet,  PL  64^  6.  Empr..  152.  comp.  B.  Bochette,  Lettre 
h  Luynes,  pL  34.  95w  CWw  is  certain  from  the  legend  on  coins  of  Aga- 
thooles  (Empr.  332.)  with  hair  flowing  down,  and  aa  Ko(«r  2«rf /(»  on  large 
bronae  coins  of  Cyzicas  (Descr.  191  sqq.),  with  very  slender  neck,  neck- 
laces and  ear-rings,  hair  gathered  into  a  knot  over  the  neck,  and  a  gar- 
land of  ivy  and  corn-ears.  The  fine  heads  on  coins  of  Opos  (Empr.  570.) 
aind  Pheneus  (662  sqq.)  are  doubtful,  likewise  the  head  on  coins  of  Syra- 
cuse (300.)  with  the  hair  pinned  up  behind,  as  well  as  the  head  on  coins 
of  S^geste,  Ndhden  8.,  with  the  hair-net  round  the  back  of  the  head,,  and 
the  ear  of  com.    [Clarac.  pL  1002. 1003.  no.  2725—2736.] 

7.  [Theocritus  vii,  157.  )fi»y^#r«t  jutt  ftJutmu^s  ^'  AfAtpori^iv  lxo/9«.] 
darac  pL  424—438.  The  St.  Petersburg  statue  pL  431,  779  is  interssting. 
Coral  Certain  ttatuu  of  D.  are  rare.  A  colossal  one  with  restored  attri- 
butes PGL  ii,  27.  M.  Franf. iv,  11.  BouilLi,a  M.  Nap.i,69.  Hirt3,6. 
That  in  M.  Gap.  iii,  9.,  as  well  as  G.  Giust.  i,  29.  30.  very  much  restored. 
The  one  in  the  Louvre  235.,  certain,  but  perhaps  a  portrait.  Perrier  70. 
Sorgh.  St.  9, 10.  BouilL  i,  6.  Clarac,  pi.  279.  Two  other  Borghese  sta^- 
tues  BouilL  4.  5.  comp.  iii,  5,  5.  Statue  in  Berlin,  Cavac  Baco.  i,  53. 
Amalth.  iL  s.  357.  In  Naples,  Gerhard  N.  Ant.  s.  28.  Boman  ladies  as 
Demeter  and  Cora  §.  199.  B.  7.  205.  B.  4.  A  standing  Demeter  of  noble 
form  on  coins  of  Sardis,  K.  Brit,  ii,  10. — In  terracottas  from  Magna  Gne- 
cia,  particularly  at  Berlin,  Demeter  has  the  modius  on  her  head,  the  un- 
▼eiled  cista  in  her  left,  a  pig  in  her  right  hand,  sometimes  also  a  part  of 
her  dn4)ery  like  Triptolemus.  Comp.  G5the  xliv.  s.  211*  B.  Bochette 
M.  L  p.  336.  D.  in  magnificent  costume,  standing  with  larg^  torch  and 
Ihiit-basket    Wall-painting,  M.  Borbon.  ix,  35, 

8.  D.  enthroned,  with  serpent  at  her  feet,  torch  and  corn-ears  in  her 
band,  on  a  denarius  of  Memmius  Quirinus  who  introduced  the  GrsBcia 
sacra  Gereris  into  Bome.  B.  enthroned  with  small  torch  and  com-ears, 
if  not  a  restoration,  Guattani  1787,  Clarac  pL  433.  no.  786.  Belief  in  the 
M.  Pourtal^  pi.  18.  Procession  to  D.  with  modius  and  flowing  hair  and 
Cora  with  hair  gathered  up.  The  enthroned  D.  in  a  picture  from  Pom- 
peii is  richly  furnished  with  attributes,  Zahn  25.  M.  Borb.  vi,  54.  D. 
with  com-ears,  serpent,  ant,  moon,  enthroned,  Gori  GemmsB  astrif.  i,  109. 
comp.  107.  Statue  of  D.  enthroned  with  swine  and  cow,  Men.  Matth.  i, 
71.  Terracotta  figures  of  both  the  goddesses  (r^  Ss^),  also  with  lacchus 
in  the  middle,  from  Prseneste,  in  Gerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  2—4. 

P.  striding  along,  holding  two  torches  before  ber,  with  fluttering  dra- 
pery, on  imperial  coins  of  Cyzicus.  In  the  same  way  on  denarii  of  the 
gens  Tibia,  with  the  sow  beside  her.  D.  with  torches  and  corn-ears, 
rapidly  bome  along  by  a  bull,  Lippert.  SuppL  68. 

[ilEMETEP  in  a  quadriga,  guided  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Hermes  and 
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perhaps  Athene,  in  a  manner  which  characteriees  nnmenma  repnaKUta- 
tions  and  which  still  requires  explanation ;  they  refer  as  it  seems  rather 
to  the  worship  than  the  mjthos,  vase  from  Yolci,  Gerhard's  Anserles.  Y. 
i,40.  Similar  tt  63,  taken  foY  Cons  and  til  76.] 

1  358.  The  further  deyeldpment  of  the  character  of  Demeter, 
as  well  in  art  as  in  the  worship,  depends  on  the  relation  in 
which  she  b  conceiyed  to  her  daughter.  In  the  rape  of  Cora 
she  is  imagined  as  an  enraged  and  heavily  afflicted  deity,  who 
pursues  the  ravisher  with  torches  in  her  hands,  and  flying 
drapery,  in  a  chariot  yoked  sometimes  with  horses,  generally 

2  with  dragona  From  this  violent  carrying  off  is  to  be  distin- 
guished the  annually  renewed  leading  down  of  Persephone, 

3  and  her  separation  from  her  mother.  In  contrast  to  these 
scenes  stand  the  rising  up  of  Cora  from  the  earth,  and  her 
ascent  to  Olympus,  usually  under  the  escort  of  the  Hora  of 

4  spring.  The  distribution  of  the  blessings  of  Demeter  is  con- 
ceived as  contemporaneous  and  closely  connected  with  the 
ascent  of  Cora;  Tbiptolemus  receives  them  from  the  now 
appeased  and  gracious  goddess,  and  on  his  dragon-car  he  scat- 

5  ters  them  over  the  earth.  Buzyges,  a  hero  of  agriculture 
closely  related  to  Triptolemus,  also  appears  in  connexion  with 

6  the  goddess.  The  daughter  of  Demeter,  Cora,  has  attained 
little  individuality  in  art,  but  is  for  the  most  part  determined 
by  the  more  clearly  characterized  beings  with   whom  she 

7  stands  in  relation.  On  the  one  hand  she  is  only  a  Demeter 
in  tender  viHLth  and  virgin  attire;  on  the  other  she  is,  as  the 
consort  of  Hades,  the  stern  empress  of  the  nether  world,  a 
Stygian  Hera;  but  after  her  return  to  the.  upper  world  she  is 
in  mystic  religion  the  bride  of  Dionysus  (Liber  et  Libera), 
from  whom  the  crowning  with  ivy  and  the  Bacchian  escort 

8  pass  over  to  her.  The  mystic  Iacghus,  the  child  of  dark  ori- 
gin, at  the  breast  of  Demeter,  was  a  strange  conception  of  an- 
cient  art 

1.  Numerous  sarcophagi  (in  which  the  subject  is  taken  as  hope  of 
immortality)  exhibit,  either  in  three  groups,  the  flower-gathering,  the 
rape  and  the  pursuit,  or  merely  two  of  them.  See  Weloker  Zeitachr.  i,  L 
with  the  appendix,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  v.  p.  146.  Sarcophagus  at  Barceloiia, 
Laborde  Yoy.  Pitt.  T.  i,  2.  Welcker  Tf.  i,  1.  2.  3.  A  fine  saroophagos  of 
this  description  at  Mazzara,  in  Houel  i.  pL  14.  (Buzyges  also  present  as  a 
ploughman).  POL  v,  6.  G.  M.  86,  339.  (much  restored) ;  M.  Gap.  iv,  55. 
Hirt  9.  6. ;  ZoSga  Bass.  97.  Creuzer.  Tf.  12. ;  O.  Giust.  ii,  79. 106.  lia ; 
Bouill.  iii,  35.  Glarac  pi.  214.  from  the  Villa  Borghese  (B.  here  sits  on  the 
stone  Agelastos) ;  Amalth.  iiL  s.  247.  [The  sarcophagus  at  Aiz-Ia-CShapeDe 
Jahrb.  des  Alterthumsverein  in  Bonn.  v.  Tf.  9.  Urliehs  s.  373 ;  that  in  Cai- 
tajo  in  E.  Braun's  Ant.  Marmorwerken  ii,  4.  There  is  one  also  in  Bafia- 
dalc,  eight  miglie  from  Girgenti,  in  the  principal  church ;  a  fore  side  fixed 
in  with  other  reliefs  on  tho  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Y.  Massimo  near  the 
Lateran,  and  another  in  Loadon  in  the  possession  of  the  architeet  Soanc, 
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Deecr.  of  tbe  House  and  Muaeum— of  Sir  J.  Soane  L.  p.  43.    In  painted 
leases  the  subject  is  represented  by  that  of  the  Hope  gallery  in  Millingen 
Ano.  mon.  pL  16.  Dnbois  Maisonn.  pL  flO,  agreeing,  if  not  the  same,  with 
Tischbein  iii,  1 ;  one  in  the  M.  Etr.  du  Prince  de  Canino  no.  1090.  (Phito 
carrying  off  Persephone,  Bv.  Heracles);  the  ojhx  from  Yuloi  M.  Gregor. 
ii,  83,  2,  the  rape  inside,  with  Plato  on  both  sides  without,  to  whom  a 
pomegranate  blossom  is  presented  by  a  youth  on  the  one,  and  a  pomegra- 
nate on  the  other,  Ann.  zvi.  p.  141 ;  Oav.  Qargallo  in  1842  saw  the  rape 
on  two  vases  at  Anzi  in  Basilioata ;  behind  Pluto  Demeter  with  the  torch 
croesed-formed  above,  bedde  him  a  winged  charioteer.  Pluto  pursues  three 
goddesses  on  a  Biscari  vase,  Berliner  KunstbL  1629.  s.  68.  On  an  Etr.  vase 
the  rape  and  scenes  in  the  infernal  world,  Aroh&oL  Zeit.  1846.  s.  360.] 
The  Homeric  hymn  which  represents  the  Eleusinian  legend,  forms  the 
basis  in  great  measure.  Subordinate  parts  are  played  by  Pallas  and  Arte- 
mis (Y .  426.),  Heoate,  Helios,  Hermes,  the  nymph  of  the  K»7iXtxo^  suyVy 
of  the  ^^t^.  A»^t9w  (Gyane  from  Sicily  accordLdg  to  others),  Gtoa,  Styx, 
Acheron,  d^erent  Erotes  (according  to  others  Hesperus  and  Phosphorus)^ 
On  coins  of  Enna  (HENNAION)  Demeter  is  seen  kindling  the  torch,  and 
then  pursuing  Hades  in  a  car  with  horses  (the  earlier  representation),  N. 
Brit.  pi.  4,  6.    The  pursuing,  torch-bearing  D.  in  the  dragon-chariot  is  to 
be  seen  on  coins  of  Athens,  Stuart,  Ant.  ii,  2  vign.,  imperial  coins  of  Oyzi- 
cus,  Kic»a  and  Magnesia  (where  she  is  in  very  wild  agitation) ;  also  on 
denarii  of  the  gentes  Yibia  and  Yolteia.    In  a  Borghese  statue  (?)  darao 
pL  433.  no.  787.    Hades  and  the  struggling  Gora  in  the  quadriga,  a  se^ 
pent  darting  its  tongue  from  the  ground,  on  imperial  coins  of  Sardis  and 
other  Asiatic  cities.    Picture  of  the  descent,  Bartoli  Nason.  12^ 

2.  According  to  Pliny  Praz.  sculptured  Proserpinsd  raptum,  item  CSst- 
agusam,  that  is,  Demeter  attending  Persephone  to  the  nether  world  and 
dismissing  her.  [Bringing  back  her  daughter,  so  that  there  is  no  other 
difference  than  between  mythus  and  signification.]  This  is  evidently  the 
subject  of  the  vase-painting  in  Tischbein  iii,  l.,more  complete,  ItGllingen 
Un.  Men.  i,  16.,  where  the  separation  is  perfectly  tranquil  and  friendly. 

3.  On  the  relief  Bartoli  Adm.  63.  2d  Ed.  Hirt  9,  a  G.  M.  87, 341. 
the  calling  her  out  of  Hades  stands  opposed  to  the  rape  as  commence- 
ment of  the  «lM^f ;  the  Hora  of  Spring  is  present,  for  it  is  the  time  of 
*Ai>df0T4f(/«.  [Ibid.  M.  di  Mantova  i.  tv.  3.  cf.  H.  Brunn  in  the  Bhein. 
Mus.  iv.  s.  471  sqq.]  So  likewise  on  the  splendid  vase  R.  4.  Hora  is  with 
Persephone  in  the  Avft^nf.  On  a  coin  of  Lampeacus  Cora  rises  out  of  the 
earth,  crowned  with  ears  of  com  and  vine-leaves,  Millingen  Anc.  Coins  5, 
7. ;  in  like  manner  she  ascends  in  presence  of  Hecate,  Hermes  and  Deme- 
ter, whose  names  stand  beside  them  on  a  vase  in  Naples,  Millingen  p.  70. 
Beliefs  which  represent  the  bringing  back  of  Gora  (t),  Qerhard,  Ant. 
Bildw.  i,  13b  Neapels  Bildw.  s.  110.  [The  relieft  certainly  not;  perhaps 
the  archaic  painting.  Gerh.  Auserl.  Y.  i,  73,  and  the  more  modem  one  i, 
76,  but  to  which  TriptoL  i,  70.  does  not  belong  as  the  reverse,  but  Her- 
cules crowned  by  Nike,  Boulez  Melanges  iv,  7.  p.  672.]  Yolcentine  vase- 
paintings,  Qerluurd  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iiL  p.  37.  Reunion  of  the  two  goddesses 
on  coins  of  Anton.  Pius  (Inetitia)  G.  M.  48,  340. 

4.  The  sending  forth  of  Triptolemus  appears  particularly  beautiful 
[on  a  metope  of  the  Partheiion  according  to  Oarrey^s  design.  Brdndsted 
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Beiaeii.  s.  209.  Tf.  47, 13.],  on  ihe  Poniatowskj  Tise,  see  Vxaooaftiy  Le  pH- 
tore  di  on  antioo  vaeo.  1794.  Miffin  YaaeB  n,  31.  0.  M.  5S,  S19.  Creoser 
ft  13.  BOttiger,  Yasengem.  viii  and  ix. :  at  the  top  Zeiu,  to  whom  Hermei 
annoimces  the  completion  of  the  event;  then  Cora  in  the  d^o^;  bdow, 
the  plenty-ehowering  B.,  Tript.  resemWng  Dion jsns,  and  the  dan^ter  of 
GeleoB.    Other  Tase-paintings  reprwent  the  eiq[>edition  of  Triptw  more 
simply  (wherein  the  attrihatee  point  more  to  Apollo's  lettun  from  the 
Hyperboreans  [this  is  rightly  oontni&cted  by  Panofka  Gab.  Ponrtalte  pL 
86.]  ).    See  Tischb.  i,  8.  9.  iy,  8.  9.  Hanoarv.  iii,  ISa   Laborde  31. 40.  63. 
MiUingen  Tin.  BCon.  1,  24.  Panofka  M.  Bartold.  p:  131.  especially  the 
Nolan  vase,  11 1,  d.  Inst.  4.  Ann.  i  p.  261.  with  the  names  Anfcwng^,  T^r. 
refktfMf,  'Ututrih  and  the  Toloentine  one,  Inghir-  Pitt  di  van  fittiH  35.; 
with  AtfMTt^,  Tfi9ToAt^f,  Ilf^Mr*  (that  is  tli^Hprnrrmy.    Among  the 
magnifioent  vases  of  Tript.  we  may  refer  to  that  in  the  M.  PovrtaBe  firom 
8.  Agata  de'  Qoti  pL  16,  Demeter,  Tript.,  Kora»  Artemis  and  Hecate^  ac- 
cording to  Panofka,  Phoebe,  EQlaira,  Bv.  Dionysus  [as  occurs  freijuentlyl 
the  Gualtieri  vase  in  the  Louvre,  Tr.  at  a  foe^hase,  combat  between 
Krechtheus  and  Bumolpusf,  an  oxybaphon  ttom  Armentum  at  Naples. 
[Voioentine  vases  in  Gerhard  Auserl.  Yas.  i,  43.  Tr.  alone,  pL  46L  75.  be- 
tween Demeter,  Cora,  Dionysus-Hades,  in  black  figures,  pL  41.  Tr.  guided 
by  Hermes,  pi.  42.  44.  with  Dem.  Cora,  Hades,  pL  43  between  two  mm"- 
tals.    Among  the  surrounding  goddesses  perhaps  here  and  there  such  as 
Theoria,  Mystis,  Telete,  &a    A  fine  Triptdemus  vase  also  Yasi  Feoli  no. 
1.  Second.  Gampaaari  Desorix.  dei  Yasi  rinvenuti  nell'  isola  Famese  (ant 
Yeii)  1839.  tv.  4  p.  25.    Before  the  temple  of  BleuBiB,  indicated  by  two 
Doric  columns,  Demeter,  with  4  poppy  stalks  in  her  hand,  poors  out  a 
farewell  draught  to  Triptolemus,  who  has  received  six  com  ears;  the 
chariot  winged,  the  figures  finely  draped,  Tr.  with  a  look  of  feminine 
grace,  the  drawing  singularly  beautiful  There  is  a  fine  Tn|>t.  vase  in  the 
Campana  collection  at  Rome,  perhaps  the  same.    An  archaic  one  in  Ba- 
seggio  (1847).    Tr.  with  a  corn-ear  stands  between  Dem.  and  Cora,  eadi 
with  a  blossom.  Campana  Op.  di  plastica  tv.  17.,  Demeter  sitting,  with 
serpent,  torch,  cista,  Cora  and  Tript.  standing,  both  with  torches.]    The 
giving  of  the  grain  to  Tript.  (who  is  here  a  kind  of  Hermes),  under  the 
superintendence  of  Zeus,  is  very  simply  but  ingeoiously  conceived,  on  the 
round  ara  from  the  Colonna  nalace,  Welcker  Zeitschr.  i,  1.  Tfl  2, 1.  a 
06  ff.    Creuier  Tf.  37.  together  with  the  different  explanation  a.  16. 
[Guigniaut  B41.  de  TAntiq.  pL  84.  no.  551  b.  Bxplic.  p.  226.]    Tript.  with 
the  petasus  of  Hermes,  riding  in  the  dragon-car,  coins  of  Athens^  N.  Brit. 
pL  7,  3.  comp.  Haym  i,  21.    Tript.  in  the  car  of  winged  dragons,  scat- 
tering grain  from  his  chlamys,  on  imperial  coins  of  Nicsea  (beautiful, 
Descr.  no.  233.).  Hunter  tb.  9,  4.    The  same  figure  appears  as  a  Lydian 
hero,  Tylos,  on  coins  of  Sardis  (Ann.  d.  Inst.  ii.  p.  157.)  (at  Xanthus  Thylos 
killed  by  the  dragon,  restored  by  an  herb.  Plin.  xxv,  5») ;  and  also  a  Tript 
with  Punic  legend  is  to  be  found  on  a  gem,  Impr.  d.  Inst  ii,  37.    D. 
enthroned,  Tript.  departing  in  the  dragon-chariot,  Lipp.  i.  111.  The  Man- 
tuan  vase  (§.  264.  B.  1.)  represents  D.,  as  goddess  of  fertility,  issuing  with 
Cora  from  a  grotto^  then  in  the  chariot  with  Tript.  and  greeted  by  the 
HorsB.    [H.  R.  G.  in  the  Kunstbl.  1827.  s.  375.]    On  Germanicus-Tript 
^.  200.  R.  2,  0.    [Br5nd8ted  Beise  ii.  s.  212.] 

5.    D.  and  Buzyges  (or  else  Triptolemus)  on  a  paste,  SchlichtegroD 
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39.    D.  Kead,  on  the  reverse  a  yoke  of  oxen,  on  denarii  of  the  gens  Ca»- 


6.  7.  Heads  of  Cora  §.  357.  R.  6.  [The  sedent  ooloesal  figure  of  black 
inarble,  with  the  modios  on  her  head,  known  as  Oybele,  of  whom  it  has 
not  the  slightest  indication,  seems  to  be  Oora.  Cora  sitting,  in  life  size^ 
a  pomegranate  in  her  left  hand,  a  flower  in  her  right,  a  wall  painting 
£rom  a  tomb  at  Nola,  forwarded  by  B.  Schulz  to  Berlin.  Heads  from 
coins  Clarac  pL  1003.  no.  2737 — 2747.  Among  the  small  day  figures 
from  tombs,  such  as  Pallas,  Aphrodite,  I>emeter,  we  often  also  find  Cora, 
holding  an  apple  on  her  breast,  or  sitting  with  a  goblet  in  which  there 
are  apples,  for  example  in  the  fine  collection  of  the  Duca  di  Sperlinga  at 
ITaples.  Comp.  Qerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  Tfl  96 — 99.]  Persephone  beside 
Hades  §.  397.  With  Dionysus  in  double  hermn  §.  383.  R.  3.  On  a  con- 
cord-coin of  CjTzicus  with  Smyrna,  Mionnet,  Descr.  195.,  Cora,  crowned 
with  iyy,  holding  a  torch,  on  a  car  drawn  by  centaurs  in  Bacchian  pro- 
cession. The  htfge  Vatican  cameo  (§.  315.  B.  5.)  likewise  represents 
Cora,  with  ivy  crovm  and  ears  of  com,  beside  Dionysus  in  the  centaur- 
chariot.  A  vase  from  Yolci  represents  Dionysus  in  the  early  style,  be- 
tween two  burning  altars,  beside  which  stand  Demeter  making  a  libatioUi 
and  Cora  with  torches,  Inghir.  Pitt,  di  vasi  fitt.  37.  Another,  Miqali  tv. 
86,  4.  Cora  crowned  with  ivy,  in  a  chariot,  attended  by  Hermes,  Dionysus 
in  advance,  satyrs  frolicking  around.  The  Athenian  sarcophagus,  Montfl 
i,  45, 1.  exhibits  D.  sitting  between  Dionysus  and  the  restored  Cora,  and 
the  departure  of  Triptolemus  at  the  same  time  [by  De  Boze  in  the  M6m.  de 
TAcad.  des  Inscr.  iv.  p.  608,  now  in  Wilton  House  Gerhard  Ant.  Bildw. 
Tf.  310,  1.  Return  of  Cora  -KtinuvirH  ibid.  Tf.  316.  317.].  Comp.  §.  384. 
R.  3.  The  HorsB  are  Persephone's  playfellows,  when  the  Moirso  and 
Charites' escort  her  up.  Orph.  Hymn.  43.  (42),  5. 

8.  D.  with  a  child,  lacchus  or  Demophon,  at  her  breast,  Athenian 
coins.  N.  Brit  7,  7,  comp.  Qerhard  Prodr.  s.  80.  lacchus  as  a  boy  be- 
side her  §.  357.  R.  8.  [Demeter,  Cora  and  lacchus  in  the  posterior  tym- 
panum of  the  Parthenon.  lacchus  as  a  boy  Gerhard  Tf.  315S,  as  a  youth 
Tf.  313.  lacchus  in  the  lap  of  his  mother,  in  the  small  frieze  figures 
from  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  at  Athens.] 

Symbols  of  Demeter,  tt>rches  and  ears  of  com,  gracefully  united  on 
coins  of  Thebes,  N.  Brit.  pL  6, 9.  On  the  cross-wood  of  torches,  Avellino, 
Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  p.  255.  Torches  entwisted  with  serpents  on  coins  of  Cy- 
sicus,  G.  M.  106,  421.  Sunk  and  raised  torches  in  the  service  of  Deme- 
ter, on  coins  of  Faustina  i.  Yaillant  de  Camps,  p.  29.  Thrones  of  Deme- 
ter and  Dionysus,  BouilL  iii,  75.  [M.  PioCL  vii,  45, 44.] 


6.    APOLLa 

359.    Phcebns  Apollo  was,  in  the  fundamental  notion  of  i 
his  essence,  a  god  of  health  and  order,  who  was  imagined  as 
in  antagonism  to  a  hostile  nature  and  world.     In  reference  to 
nature,  he  is  the  god  of  the  joyous  season,  who  drives  away 
winter  with  its  terrors;  in  human  life,  a  deity  who  brings  the 
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oppressor  to  nought^  and  protects  the  good;  he  was  conceived 
as  purifying  by  propitiatory  sacrificec^  tranquillizing  the  mind 
hj  music,  and  oirectlng  by  prophecies  to  a  higher  order  of 

2  things.  In  the  earliest  times,  a  conic  pillar  placed  in  the  street, 
and  called  Apollo  Agyieus,  sufficed  to  keep  in  remembrance 
the  protecting  and  health-bringing,  power  of  the  god  (§.  6& 

3  Rl.)  An  expressive  symbolism,  whicn  rested  especially  on  the 
contrast  between  arms  and  the  lyre, — an  instrument  which  to 
the  Greeks  suggested  a  peaceful  £rame  of  the  soul, — and,  among 
arms,  between  the  bent  and  the  unbent  bow,  the  open  and  the 
shut  quiver,  rendered  it  already  possible  for  nascent  art  to  ex- 

4  press  the  various  phases  of  the  idea  of  ApoUo.  If  an  antique 
pillar-statue  was  accoutred  with  arms,  something  like  which 
occurred  in  the  Amyclaean  Apollo  (§.  67.)>  the  notion  of  the 
terrible,  punishing,  avenging  god  preponderated,  which  was 

5  the  case  in  several  ancient  idols ;  but  the  lyre  also  was  certain- 
ly at  an  early  period  suspended  on  old  wooden  images,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  tranquillized  and  tranquillizing  deity ;  and  firom 
the  Cretan  school,  which  made  itself  especi^ly  famous  by  its 
representations  of  Apollo,  emanated  the  Delian  Apollo-colossus, 
which  bore  on  its  hand  the  Graces  with  musical  instruments, 

6  the  lyre,  the  flute,  and  the  syrinx.  Apollo  was  a  favourite 
subject  of  the  great  artists  who  immediately  preceded  Phidias^ 
one  of  whom,  Onatas,  represented  the  god  as  a  boy  ripening 

7  into  a  youth  of  majestic  beauty.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Apollo  was  then  formed  more  mature  and  manly  than  after- 
wards, with  limbs  stronger  and  broader,  countenance  rounder 
and  shorter;  the  expression  more  serious  and  stem  than  ami- 
able and  attractive;  for  the  most  part  undraped  when  he  was 
not  imagined  as  the  Pythian  CitharoBdua  He  is  shown  thus 
in  numerous  statues,  the  reliefs  of  the  theft  of  the  tripod,  many 

8  vase-paintings  and  also  coina  On  these  we  find  the  elder  form 
of  the  head  of  Apollo  often  very  gracefully  developed,  but  still 
the  same  on  the  whole  until  down  to  the  time  of  Philip.  The 
laurel  wreath,  and  the  hair  parted  at  the  crown,  shaded  to  the 
side  along  the  forehead,  usually  waving  down  the  neck,  some- 
times however  also  taken  up  and  pinned  together  (dxs^tfux^nO* 
here  serve  particularly  to  designate  the  god. 

1.  Here  the  author's  PoriaoB  vol.  ii.  is  taken  as  the  basis,  digfatlj 
modified  firom  late  investigations.  [Almost  the  whole  of  the  2d  vol.  of  the 
Elite  c6ramographiqae  presents  abundant,  but  indiflforently  arranged,  ma- 
terials, and  according  to  a  peculiar  method  of  explanation.  A  pL  1 — k,  29, 
with  Artemis  10—14.  25.  28.  31—35.  with  Artemis  and  Leto  23  B.  20.  27. 
29.  36.  with  other  gods,  Dionysus,  Athene,  Poseidon,  Hermes  up  to  97,  at 
the  same  time  that  there  is  much  that  is  foreign  introduoed.  In  Qerhaid'a 
Auserl.  V.  i,  21—30.  80.  A.  Art.  Leto,  13—17. 68.  A.  with  other  gods.  In 
Gerhard's  £tr.  Spiegeln  i,  78.  A.  Art.  Leto,  77.  the  same  and  Moira. 
Clarac  pi.  475—406.  544.] 
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3.  Of  the  oontnst  between  the  bow  and  the  lyre,  Herat.  0.  ii,  10, 13. 
Paneg.  in  Pison.  130.  Serv.  ad  Mn,  iii,  138.  Pauaiae  transferred  it  to 
£ro8y  Pans,  ii,  27,  3.  On  the  oondita  tela,  Carm.  -aeo.  34.,  and  the  doeed 
quiver  oomp.  Ant.  di  Ere.  ii  p.  107. 

4.  Apollo  four-armed  among  the  Laoedsmonians  (oomp.  LibaniuB,  p. 
340.  R.) ;  in  Tenedos  with  the  double  aze  (frequently  bo  on  coins  of  Asia 
Minor) ;  with  golden  armour,  x?t^^C>  ^  Homer.  Dorians  i.  p.  377. — 
A.  bearded,  on  a  yase  from  Tarquinii,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii.  p.  146.,  on  coins 
of  AlsBsa,  Torrem.  tb.  12.  [The  vase  is  copied  in  Gerhard's  Trinkschalen 
it  4.  5.  A.  is  also  bearded  at  a  birth  of  Athene  in  Qerh.  AuserL  Yas.  i,  1. 
comp.  8.  117.  Anm.  64,  where  two  other  examples  are  also  cited ;  the 
beard  of  A.,  however,  is  smaller  than  that  of  Zeus,  Hermes  or  Poseidon, 
his  jouth  therefore  is  not  mistakeable.  Add  to  these  Elite  odramogr.  ii, 
15,  hardly  16.] 

5.  The  works  undertaken  for  Sioyon  by  the  Oretam  Dipoenus  and 
Scyllifl  were,  according  to  Pliny,  simulacra  Apollinis,  Dianie,  Herculis, 
MinervsB,  probably  in  reference  to  the  robbery  of  the  tripod,  or  the  re- 
conciliation afterwards.  There  was  a  gilded  wooden  statue  of  ApoUe  at 
Tegea  by  Cheirisophus  the  Cretan.  Of  the  Delian  A.  §.  86.  R.  2.  3.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Schol.  Pind.  O.  14, 16.  a  Delphian  A.  also  held  the  Chari- 
tes.  This  subject  generally,  Macrob.  Sat.  i,  17.:  Ap.  simulacra  manu 
deztra  Qratias  gestant,  arcum  cum  sagittis  sinistra.    Philo  Leg.  14. 

6.  Of  Canachui  DidymsBan  A.  §.  86.  [The  fine  bronze  statue  at  Paris 
§.  422.  B.  7.  The  A.  holding  a  bow  before  him,  and  to  whom  Menelaus 
is  handing  a  helmet,  M.  PioOL  v.  23.  G.  M.  613.]  By  Calamis  an  'A. 
\\'hi^tKttKot  at  Athens  (Paus.),  an  A.  in  hortis  Servilianis  (Plin.),  a  colos- 
sal Apollo  at  Apollonia  on  the  Pontus,  30  cubits  high,  executed  for  600 
talents,  transported  by  M.  Lucullus  to  the  Capitol  (Str.  vii.  p.  319.  Plin. 
iv,  27.  zzziv,  18.),  or  Palatine  (Appian  Illyr.  30.  'As-oXXmit/m,  '|  $;  U 
'Ptt^Hjr  Ka7iifctho{  ft>tTiiPtyiU  ropfciyuv  'As-eXXoijftf  rof  d¥»)uifM»oi>  h  IlfltXtf- 
rift).  By  OnaUu  'A.  K«xxrrf»Mf  for  the  Pergamenians  (who  worshipped 
him  under  this  name,  Aristid.  in  Mai  N.  ColL  i,  3.  p.  41.)  [the  citation  is 
fiUse],  a  colossal  (Paus.  viii,  42,  4.)  ^uTttHy  in  whom  Zeus  and  Leto^a 
beauty  was  shown  in  very  youthful  state,  Anth.  PaL  iz,  238.  Of  Phi- 
dias* ApoUos,  Comm.  de  Phid.  i.  p.  16  sq.  MyrorCs  A.  Cic.  Yerr.  iv,  43. 

7.  Antique  ttaiue$  of  A.  (often  called  Bonus  Eventus)  M.  Cap.  iii,  14.       f 
with  falsely  restored  arms  [M.  NapoL  iv,  61.    Yisconti  opere  var.  iv.  p. 
417.];  in  the  Pitti  paL,  Winck.  W.  v.  s.  548.;  in  the  L.  298.  M.  Nap.  iv, 

61.  Add  to  these  the  imitations  of  the  Milesian  A.  §.  86.  and  the  one 
mentioned  §.  96.  No.  16.  [also  the  Herma,  Specim.  i,  28.]  To  this  class 
also  belongs  the  Etruscan  Aplu,  §.  172.  B.  3  e.  Etruscan  A.  draped,  with 
griffin  on  the  tripod,  from  Y.  Borghese,  Clarao  pi.  480.  no.  922.  An  an- 
tique colossal  statue  of  A.  waving  the  laurel  branch  as  purifying  deity,  is 
represented  on  the  coins  of  Caulonia,  Mionnet,  PI.  59,  2. ;  he  bears  on  his 
left  arm  a  small  figure,  perhaps  that  of  Orestes,  who  was  purified  in  that 
neighbourhood,  or  (according  to  B.  Bochette)  a  personification  of  Ka- 
tharmos.  [B.  Bochette  M&n.  de  Numism.  et  d.  antiq.  p.  31.  Cavedoni 
in  the  Bull  Napol.  iii.  p.  58.  Panofka  Archaol.  Zeit.  i.  s.  165—175.  The 
iiitcrprctation  of  the  small  figure  on  the  arm  of  Apollo,  on  the  coins  of 
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Oaulonia,  u  Aulon,i8  Btnngely  defended  bj  Panofka  Arch&oL  Zeit  !▼.  & 
312.  Not  more  successful  was  that  by  Bathgeber  (Aniudi  1846.)  as 
DeimoS)  or  that  by  Minervini  BulL  NapoL  iv.  p.  130.  Oavedoni  and  Birdi 
ooigectured  it  to  be  the  cattle  theft,  as  the  figure  has  talari*  in  same 
copies.]    Of  A.  as  Pythian  dtharoedos  §.  361. 

8.  The  head  on  coins  of  the  Leontines  (Mionnet,  Bmpr.  248.)  with  the 
tresses  bound  up  over  the  neck  is  very  antique.  The  head  appeaia  with 
hair  waving  down  and  laurel-crown,  in  a  very  consistently  obacorved  form, 
on  coins  of  Chalcis  §.  132.  B.  1.,  Mionnet,  SuppL  iiL  pL  6.  8.  Empr.  709 
sq.  Landon  i,  11.,  of  Oales,  Kola»  Suessa,  Pella,  Leucas,  N.  Biit.  2,  7.  3, 4. 
6.  5, 1.  22.,  of  Megara,  Mitylene,  Croton,  Land.  7.  35.  80.,  of  Syracuse, 
NOhden  16.  Similar  heads  on  gems,  Lipp.  i,  48.  With  hair  gathered 
up  on  coins  of  Catana,  N9hden  9.  The  Phocian  coins,  Bmpr.  577.  Land, 
i,  14.,  probably  of  the  last  period,  before  the  destruction,  already  exhibit 
more  the  forms  usual  in  later  times,  as  also  do  most  gems.  Cbmp.  the 
Argive  coins  N.  Brit  8^  2.  The  head  in  firont  view,  with  the  waving 
hair  on  coins  of  Amphipolis  (the  torch  refisrs  to  Lampadedromia)  has  an 
angry  look,  Mionn.  SuppL  iiL  pL  5. 1.  Land,  i,  20. ;  likewise  the  suui- 
lar  head  on  coins  of  Catana,  N5hden  10.  Empr.  226.  Here  ApoiOo  also 
appears  crowned  with  oak  leaves,  on  a  beautiful  coin  in  the  Imperial 
cabinet  at  Yienna.  [Spedm.  iL  p.  liii.  A.  is  distinguished  from  andent 
Macedonian  coins,  finer  on  many  later  ones,  that  on  Bhodiaa  ooins  with 
eagle-nose,  perhaps  after  the  ooloesus,  the  Belvedere  and  similar  othen. 
Clarac  pL  1006.  no.  2776—2785.] 

Busts  of  Apollo  with  rounded  forms,  much  resembling  many  heads  on 
ooins,  L.  133.,  [different  from  the  colossal  one  no.  135.  with  the  usual 
physiognomy  of  Apollo.]  Several  of  the  kind  BouiIl|  iii,  23.  The  head 
Chiaram.  10.  also  appears  to  be  an  Apollo. 

1  360.  The  more  slender  shape,  the  more  lengthened  oval  of 
the  head,  and  the  more  animated  expression,  Apollo  doubtless 
received  especially  from  the  younser  Attic  school  hj  which 
he  was  very  frequently  sculptured  Scopas'  Ijrre-playing  Apollo 
in  long  drapery,  indeed,  still  adhered  more  to  the  elder  forms, 
but  yet  it  already  constituted  the  transition  to  the  mode  of 

2  representation  which  afterwards  prevailed.  The  god  was  now 
conceived  altogether  younger,  without  any  sign  of  manly  ripe- 
ness, as  a  youth  not  yet  developed  into  manhood  O^ci^xioi), 
in  whose  forms  however  the  tenderness  of  youth  seemed  won- 

3  derfully  combined  with  massive  strength.  The  longish  oval 
countenance,  which  the  crobylus  (§.  330.  K  5.)  above  the  fore- 
head oflen  lengthened  still  more,  and  which  served  as  apex  to 
the  entire  up-striving  form,  has  at  the  same  time  a  soft  full- 
ness and  massive  firmness;  in  every  feature  is  manifested  a 
lofty,  proud  and  clear  intelligence,  whatever  the  modifications 
may  be.  The  forms  of  the  body  are  slender  and  supple;  the 
hips  high,  the  thighs  lengthy;  the  muscles  without  individual 
prominence,  rather  fused  into  one  another,  are  still  so  marked 
as  that  agility,  elasticity  of  form,  and  energy  of  movement 

4  become  evident     However^  the  configuration  here  inclines 
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sometimes  more  to  the  gymnastic  strength  of  Hermes^  some- 
times to  the  effeminate  fuUness  of  Dionysus. 

1.  Of  Soopas*  A.  §.  125.  B*  4.  Of  PtaxiteleB*  etatues  of  A.  127, 7.  An 
A.  OithanBdos  by  Timarohides  (Plin.)  Leochares*  Apollo  (Paiu.)  Artists 
who  sculptured  A.,  Feuerbach  Yatia  A.  s.  414  f. 

S.  Max.  Tjr.  diss.  14.  p.  261.  B.  finely  describes  him  as  a  fut^euuop 
yvfAwow  U  x!^»f*Uiw  (that  is,  that  the  chlamys  falls  back,  as  in  the  A. 
Belvedere)  rog^fi  ItttfitfiivUis  rots  vo^iy  awiet^  Smv.  A.  as  the  swift  god 
was  also  the  patron  of  runners  in  Orete  and  Sparta,  Plut.  Qu.  Symp.  viii, 
4.  [Yery  yonthfol  and  of  somewhat  girlish  countenance,  the  bow-bend- 
ing A.    A  bronse  figurette  from  Epirus,  Spec,  i,  43.  oomp.  64.] 

3.  See  Hirt  Tf.  3.  The  mosaic,  POL  vii,  49.,  gives  the  difference  of 
the  hair  very  well  in  a  mask  of  Apollo  and  Dionysus.  Comp.  Passeri 
Ima  i,  69  sqq.  Christod.  73.  mentions  an  A.  which  has  the  hair  tlfoviaa 
a^iyi*^  like  the  statue  §.  361.  R.  5.  The  hair  flowing  down  upon  the 
shoulders  (sTxf  y«^  dft^wi^ivi  x6fiin(  fAtftt^Mfdnw  &fMts  fiocr^x^"  ^vrokKiK- 
Tov,  ibid,  268.  and  284.),  belongs  more  to  earlier  statues.  [Tibull.  ii,  3, 
25.  Quisquis  inomatumque  caput  crinesque  solutes  Adspiceret,  Phcsbi 
quseieret  ille  comas.] 

361.   In  entire  conformity  to  the  original  character  of  Apollo,  1 
the  artistic  representations  of  the  deity  which  have  a  peculiar 
significance  in  art,  are  also  divided  into  those  of  the  contend- 
ing and  of  the  appeased  and  reposing  god.    We  distinguish: 
Ist^  an  Apollo  Callinicos  striding  away  from  his  subdued  ad- 
versary (Python,  Tityos  or  whomsoever  it  may  be)  with  anger 
not  altogether  subsided  from  the  strife,  and  noble  pride  of 
conquest;  2dy  the  god  reposing  fix>m  battle,  his  ri^ht  arm  2 
restmg  on  his  head,  and  tne  quiver  with  closed  lid  hanging 
beside  him.    As  he  has  already  taken  in  his  left  hand  the 
hrre,  the  symbol  of  peaceful  serenity,  while  the  right  still  rests 
from  the  bow  upon  his  head,  this  class  of  statues  of  Apollo 
forms  the  transijbion  to ;  3d,  the  lyre-playing  Apollo  who  appears  3 
variously  costumed;  although  a  complete  envelopment  in  the 
chlamys  here  prevails.    In  (4th)  the  Pythian  Agonistes  this  4 
drapery  is  per^ted  into  the  solemn  and  gorgeous  costume  of 
the  Pythian  stola;  at  the  same  time  there  was  here  in  use  a 
particularly  soft,  roundish,  almost  feminine  form  which  ren- 
dered it  possible  to  take  such  statues  of  Apollo  for  a  Bathyl- 
lus  or  a  Muse;  from  the  time  of  Scopas  art  combined  there- 
with a  dreamy  exaltation  in  the  countenance  and  a  dance- 
like movement  of  the  person.    Other  attitudes  of  Apollo  5 
have  less  that  is  significant  and  characteristic,  and  therefore 
exercise  less  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  entire  figure. 

1.  Apollo  in  the  cortile  di  Belvedere,  drawing  of  M.  Anton  engraved 
by  Agosikino  Yeneto.  Race.  2.  PGL  i.  1. 14. 15.  M.  Franf.  iv,  6.  Booill. 
i,  17.  Discovered  near  the  harhour  of  Antium  (comp.  §.  259.).  Is  it  of 
Luna  marhlel  According  to  Dolomien,  M.  Nap.  i.  p.  44.  it  is;  Visconti 
ezprenes  himself  otherwise  in  the  Pd.,  Bouillon  also  difos.    According 
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to  Hirt  and  Wagner  it  belongs  to  the  Niobids;  according  to  Tiaoooti 
an  imitation  of  A.  Alezikakos  by  Oalamia  at  Athens ;  aooording  to  Winck. 
the  slayer  of  Python ;  aooording  to  MiBsirini  (Diss.  d.  Aca  Bom.  iL  p.  201.) 
an  Apollo -Augustus.  According  to  A.  Feuerbaoh  (Der  Vaticaniache 
Apollo.  Kfimbexg  1833.)  Apollo  driving  awaj  the  Furies.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  is  after  the  achievemoit  of  a  ^ctory,  and  his  anger  excited  by 
the  combat  (comp.  §.  335.  IL  2.)  is  just  pasdng  into  hi^^py  serenity. 
Probably  the  copy  of  a  cast  work ;  the  chlunys  is  decidedly  adjusted  for 
a  metal  statue.  HowcTer  the  original  was  certainly  not  ante-Lysippian, 
see  §.  332.  R.  2.  Winokehnann*s  love  for  the  statue  is  expressed  most 
ardently  vi,  1.  s.  259.  The  left  arm  is  restored  (by  Montorsdi)  almost 
to  the  elbow,  and  the  fingers  of  the  ri|^t  hand ;  other  parts  were  bzo- 
ken,  hence  some  places  on  the  legs  appear  awkward* — On  a  bronze  found 
at  Argos  in  the  attitude  and  form  of  the  A.  Belvedere,  PouqueviBe  Yoy. 
iv.  p.  161.  Heads  of  the  same  description  sometimes  still  more  grandly 
and  finely  formed,  at  Venice  (accoiding  to  Visa) ;  in  the  Giustiniani 
palace  (Hirt  4, 1.),  now  in  Count  Pourtal^'  possession,  M.  Pourt.  pL  14. 
(very  noble  and  refined  in  expression) ;  [Bust  in  the  M.  Chiaiam.  ii,  6.]; 
in  the  possession  of  Prince  Poniatowsky. — ^At  Naples  a  youthful  ApoUo 
in  bronze  from  HercuUnum,  drawing  the  string  of  his  bow,  of  great  grace 
and  naivete  of  form,  engraved  M.  Borb.  viii,  60. 

2.  To  this  class  belongs  the  A.  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens,  who,  pladng 
his  right  hand  upon  his  head,  held  down  the  bow  in  his  left,  and  re- 
clined against  a  column,  Luoian  Anach.  7.;. hence  this  figure  is  called 
A,  Lycien.  But  the  same  is  found  on  coins  of  Thessalonica  as  Pythius, 
Dor.  i.  p.  382.  Statues  of  this  kind :  the  ApoUino  at  Florence,  slender 
but  soft  in  forms,  which  accords  well  with  the  notion  of  rest.  Haffei 
Bacc.  39.  Piranesi  St.  1.  Morghen  Prina  del  disegno  tv.  12 — 17.  The 
statue  in  the  L.  188.  (M.  Nap.  i,  16.  Fran^.  iv,  13.  BouilL  i,  18.  comp. 
iii,  3, 1.)  and  the  more  hardly  executed  one  no.  197.  exhibit  broad  pow- 
erful forms.  A  similar  statue  from  the  Giustiniani  collection  in  Wilton 
house  (Creed  36.) ;  St.  di  8.  Marco  ii,  22. ;  Maffei  Race.  102.  [also  Yilla 
Borgh.  ix,  6,  Maffei  St.  di  Boma  39.] — ^The  powerful  and  energetically 
formed  A.  M.  Cap.  iii,  13.  M.  Nap.  i,  17.  BouilL  iii,  3,  SL  whidi  has 
the  grifi^  beside  it,  holds  the  lyre  in  his  left  while  the  right  hand  is 
placed  over  his  head.  On  gems,  laying  the  right  hand  on  his  head, 
he  leans  the  left,  which  holds  a  lyre,  on  a  pillar,  or  instead  of  it 
on  a  small  antique  statue  of  doubtful  interpretation  (Nike,  Moera, 
*A^^lirn  d^ttUX),  Caylus,  Bee.  v,  52, 1.  6^^  1.  Lipp.  i,  55.  57.  In  the 
same  posture  in  the  picture,  Gell,  N.  Pomp.  pL  72.  The  supporting  the 
lyre  on  a  pillar  or  tree  perhaps  indicates,  according  to  the  inscription  of 
the  relief  in  Stuart  i.  p.  SS5.  C.  I.  465.,  the  Agyieus  and  Proetaterius,  the 
peao^U  protector. — ^The  holding  down  the  arrow,  likewise  in  the  Apollo 
on  the  coins  of  the  SeleuddiB,  appears  to  be  a  sign  of  appeased  wrath. 
An  antique  gem  which  formerly  adorned  the  reUquary  of  Saint  Elisabeth 
at  Marburg,  exhibits  a  head  of  Apollo  crowned  with  laurel,  with  a  laurel 
branch  before  it,  and  a  cygnet  behind,  together  with  the  inscription 
IIAIAN,  which  characterizes  the  victorious  and  appeased  god.  See  Creu- 
zer  Zur  Gemmenkunde ;  Ant.  geschnittene  Steine  vom  Grabmal  der  H. 
EHs.  zu  Marb.  Lpz.  1834.  S.  105.  Tf.  5,  31. 

3.  The  lyre-playing  A.  [after  Pythagoras  and  Timarchides]  with  the 
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swan,  M.  Cap.  iii,  15.  is  most  tenderly  and  graoefoUf  formed,  with  very 
expressive  featores,  the  hair  arranged  ahnoei  in  a  feminine  fiishion.  The 
ohlamys,  loosened  as  it  seems  from  the  right  shoulder,  is  here  fallen  down 
on  the  left  arm,  and  oovered  the  tnmk  of  a  tree  or  a  pillar,  on  which  A. 
placed  the  lyre.  Three  similar  Medic,  statues,  Winck.  W.  iv.  s.  307. ; 
another  M.  Borb.  iv.  Si.  The  A.  Githarodos  of  the  Delphian  coins  is 
wrapped  in  a  long  and  stately  chlamys  (not  yvfAPOf  tx  xX«jccv5/oi/,)  Millin- 
gen,  M6d.  InM.  pL  2, 10. 11.,  exactly  so  likefnse  in  the  excellent  statue  in 
Lord  Egremont's  possession.  Spec,  i,  62.  ii,  46.  comp.  Cavaler.  ii,  35.  The 
oountenanoe  is  here  serious  and  reflecting,  not  inspired.  A.  sitting,  playing 
on  the  lute,  in  the  Pythian  stola,  early  Greek  statue  in  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum, Qerhard  Ant.  BUdw.  i,  84^  A.  playing  on  the  lyre  with  the  Muses 
Stackelb.  QrSber  Tt  19.  A.  engaged  in  a  contest  of  skill,  Tf.  20,  vases 
from  Athens. 

4w  A.  in  the  Pythian  stola  (ima  videbatur  talis  illudere  palla,  Tibull. 
ill,  4,  35.) :  1.  In  the  earlier  tranquil  manner,  the  so-called  Bathyllus  of 
Samoa,  §.  96.  N.  23.,  and  the  anathematic  reliefs  there  mentioned.  Yery 
similar,  only  more  grandly  treated,  the  so-called  Barberini  muse,  now 
recognised  as  an  A.  dtharodos,  of  which  the  unfinished  back  points  at 
&  temple  image,  in  Munich  82.  Bracci,  M6m.  i,  24.  Winck.  W.  vii,  5  A. 
2.  In  the  more  excited,  animated  manner,  the  model  of  which  was  esta- 
blished by  Scopes  in  the  A.  which  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  Palati- 
BUS,  see  §.  125,  4.  (On  the  coins  of  Commodus  however  the  A.  Palatinus 
leans  the  lyre  on  a  pillar  or  a  Yictory.)  Copy  in  the  Yatican,  see  §.  1 25. 
B.  4.  Similar  the  A.  of  the  Stockholm  group  of  muses,  Guattani  M.  I. 
1784.  p.  xlix.  A.  Kitharodos  in  stola  Pythia  sitting  before  the  tripod, 
Impr.  Cent,  iv,  21.  3.  In  exaggerated  movement  the  Berlin  Musagetes 
(Levezow  Fam.  iM  Lykom.  Tf.  1.)  and  the  entirely  corresponding  figure 
restored  as  Dionysus  PCI.  vii,  2.  Daphnnan  A.  §.  158.  B.  1. ;  the  latter  is 
also  called  on  coins  of  Antiooh  A.  Sanctus.  Mionnet  Desor.  v.  p.  214. 

5.  I  would  call  the  statue  POL  vii,  1.  Apollo  marching  at  the  Psan 
(as  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Pyth.  Ap.).  A.  in  the  Pythian  costume, 
sitting,  a  porphyry  statue,  M.  Borb.  iii,  8.  A.  with  the  lyre,  sitting, 
badly  restored,  in  die  paL  MatteL  A.  sitting,  coins  of  Colophon,  Rv.  Ar- 
temis and  Nemesis  (7),  Streber  Munchner  Denkschr.  PhiloL  i.  Tf.  3, 10. 
A.  supporting  the  lyre  on  his  left  knee,  St.  di  S.  Marco  ii,  12.  A.  with  the 
lyre,  in  a  reclining  posture,  a  very  graceful  picture,  GelL  N.  Pomp.  i.  p. 
130.  A.  with  the  syrinx,  (1),  formerly  in  Yilla  Medicis.  A.  dancing  round 
the  tripod,  coins  of  Cos.  Mionnet  SuppL  vL  pL  8.  no.  2.  A  Curetes )  x«r«. 
x^vvtf  according  to  Br5ndsted  Beise  iL  s.  315.  Yign.  56.  Streber,  Miinch. 
Denkschr.  PhiloL  L  Tf.  4,  7.  Cavedoni  Ann.  vii  p.  259. 

A.  as  possessor  of  the  Pythian  tripod  (§.  299.),  sitting  between  the 
Jrflc,  in  a  vase-painting  from  Yolci  (§.  143,  2.).  He  sits  in  the  same  man- 
ner, R.  Rochette  M.  I.  35.  comp.  37.  A.  sitting  on  the  tripod  and  with 
his  feet  on  the  omphalos,  a  saorifidal  hide  is  spread  over  both,  in  a  statue, 
Maffei  Ricerohe  sopra  un  Apolline  d.  Y.  Albani.  1772.  fo.  Yille  de  Rome 
L  pL  49.  [D.  A.  K.  ii.  no.  137.]  The  same,  it  appears,  Qerh.  Neapels  Ant. 
8.  29.  [darac  pL  485.  no.  937,  from  which  the  difference  between  the 
two  statues  is  proved.  The  former  is  still  in  Y.  Albani]  A.  placing  the 
cithern  on  the  omphalos,  M.  Borbon.  x,  20.  A.  sitting  on  the  omphalos 
on  coins  of  the  Seleucid».   A.  on  the  omphalos,  playing  on  the  lyre,  coins 
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of  GhenooMus  in  Crete,  Laiidoii  06.  On  4he  ampkiUoi,  BrSndsied  Yoj.  i. 
p.  ISO.  Fmiow»  Aroh&oL  u.  Kanat  &  158.  R.  Bocheite  M.  L  p.  188. 
Zander,  Bno7oL  i,  zzziu.  p.  401.  The  author's  BomenideSy  p.  89.  He  is 
for  tho  most  part  ^wreathed  in  a  net  of  infida,  periiape  the  4y^«Mr. 
Gerhard  Ant  Bildw.  i,  84,  d.  He  is  seen  on  Btr.  auoophagl  (Qori  H.  i, 
170.)  encoiled  bj  a  serpent,  in  the  Pythian  adytnm.  A.  standing  besids 
the  tripod,  resting  his  hand  on  his  haonoh,  lapp.  L  54.  Millin  P.  gr.  4., 
probably  after  a  Delphian  statoe,  oomp.  Tisohbein,  Yasen.  i,  33.  A.  and 
Artemis  as  deities  of  pestilenoe,  purifioation  of  Selinus,  the  author  on 
coins  of  Selinos  Ann.  yiL  p.  5^.  A.  Smintheos  with  the  mouse  under 
his  foot,  by  Soopas;  with  the  mouse  in  his  hand,  on  ooins  of  Alezandris 
Troas,  Chois.  Qoa£  Voj.  ii.  pL  67.  Ibid,  an  A.  Smintheus  dad  in  the 
himation,  with  the  arrow  in  his  bow.    A.  Sanroctonus  §.  1S7,  7. 

A.  Nomius  with  the  pedum,  in  Villa  Ludovisi,  Hirt  4,  6.  G.  H.  H 
97.  Winok.  iv.  s.  8S.  A.  uXn»f4ipot  rns  ix«^o«.  Pans,  x,  IS^  3.  Millin  P. 
gr.  6.  7. — A.  as  guardian  of  ships  on  ooins  of  Antigonua,  Winck.  vi  a 
187.  Mionn.  SuppL  iii.  pL  11,  2.  *£je^3«^io(,  'Axtmo^,  Dorians  L  p.  255.— 
A.  enthroned,  with  bow  in  his  right  hand,  on  ooins  of  the  AcamaniaDS, 
Mionn.  SuppL  iiL  pL  14,  4.  Landon  i,  33.  A.  supporting  Hiwmftlf  on  a 
pillar  with  the  left  hand  which  holds  a  bow,  Lipp.  i,  48. 

AUan  of  Apollo  with  his  attributes,  BouiU.  iii  pL  88.  TripwU  (§. 
299.  No.  12.)  pL  67.  A  painted  one  M.  Borb.  vi,  13.  14.,  which  findy  ex- 
plains Eurip.  Ion.  221.  ci^^i  2f  To^Mf.  Laurel  boughs  growing  firom 
Apollo*s  arrows,  M.  Chiaram.  i,  18.  A.  ^  the  worship  of  Cybele,  GeriL 
Ant.  Bildw.  i,  82,  2.  A.  playing  on  the  lyre,  a  panther  under  him,  two 
women  with  sacred  vessels,  rdief  in  Y.  Panfili,  Gerh.  ibid.  T£  82,  I. 
[Text  s.  321.  The  relief  in  B(MSsard  v.  tb.  83»  Montfanoon  i  pL  13, 1. 
Winok.  JdotL  Ined.  50.  Zo^  understood  it  to  be  Ofphens  teachiiig 
the  Thracian  women  the  Baoohian  mysteries,  which  the  panther  typi- 
fied; Bdttiger  de  Anagl.  in  fronte  Longini  oLdi.  ApoUo  CitharceduBy  to 
whom  two  women  are  bringing  a  libation.  The  reference  to  Orpheus 
is  also  rejected  Philostr.  Imag.  p.  611.  In  the  same  semicircle  of  the 
Y.  Panfili  an  Apollo  among  the  shepherds  has  also  a  panther  beside  him. 
This  still  unpublished  compontion  is  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that  with  the 
satyr  child  drinking  §.  385.  R.  6. ;  a  panisoa  at  the  musio  of  A.  opens 
her  mouth  wide  and  liys  her  hand  on  a  short  branch  of  a  tree ;  a  rabbit 
under  her  rock-seat,  and  a  dragon  coiled  round  the  tree  beside  her.] 
OriffirUj  on  coins  (often  very  beautiful,  Mionn.  SuppL  ii.  pL  5.)  of  Abdera, 
Teos  and  PanticapiBon ;  in  later  times  often  in  arabesques ;  comp.  §.  362. 
R.  1.  Griffin  and  cithern  finely  combined  M.  Borb.  viii,  33.  Griffin 
^f/f  A-Kwnra^  with  Nemesis  Nonnus  zlviii,  383.  [Eckhel  D.  K.  iL  p.  252.] 
A  Siren?  fighting  with  two  griffins,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  iii,  50. 

1  362.  The  representations  of  the  god  in  more  important 
situations,  may  be  divided  into  such  as  celebrate  his  appear- 
ance or  epiphany  at  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped,  ss 
when  he  comes  to  Delphi  from  the  country  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans,  or  arrives  at  Delos 

2  borne  by  a  swan ;  and  into  the  battle  scenes  with  the  dragon 
Typhon,  which,  however,  were  much  less  frequently  treated 
than  the  subject  of  the  contest  for  the  tripod,  which  was  so 
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earfy  ft  favourite  theme  witb  sculptors.  Next  to  tUese  come  S 
the  expiations,  neherein  the  laurel,  which  was  originally  alto- 
gether a  S7mb<d  of  propitiation  and  purification,  must  not  be 
wanting;  Apollo  is  here  seen  in  an  exceedingly  dignified  and 
solemn  attitude,  the  upper  part  of  his  body  uncovered,  the 
lower  enveloped  in  a  himation.  The  musical  supremacy  of  4 
the  god  is  glorified  bv  his  contest  with  Marsyas,  which  was 

I  properly  speaking  nothing  else  than  a  competition  of  the  Hel- 
enic  lyre  with  the  Phrygian  flute.  At  the  contest  itself  we 
see  him,  in  vase-paintings,  robed  in  the  costume  of  the  Pythian 
agonistes,  or  else  undraped;  as  stem  victor  and  punisher,  he 
appears  on  gems  with  proud  bearing,  advancing  his  beautiful 
body  out  of  the  drapery,  and  turning  away  his  knee  from 
Olympus,  who  endeavours  to  embrace  it  in  humble  interces- 
sion. He  is  similarly  represented  in  several  bas-reliefs,  which 
in  themselves  possess  little  merit,  but  have  enabled  us  to  dis- 
cover the  fragments  of  an  excellent  group  of  statues — not 
produced,  however,  until  the  Alexandrine  period — in  which 
are  exhibited  the  preparations  for  the  flaying  of  Marsyas,  by 
the  order  of  Apollo. 

1.  ApoQo'fl  hn^nfttmtf  Wt^Jtntcu  (on  wliio^  Istros  wrote).  Heretams 
to  Ddphi  from  the  HTperboreans  at  the  beginning  of  harvest,  heno6 
with  the  oom-ear  (x^www  ^i^  on  coins  of  Metapontutb)  in  Mb  hand.  In 
vase-paintings  see  §.  366,  5.,  eapecH&Qy  iHsohb.  iv,  8.,  where  the  tripod 
refers  to  this  subject.  Beside  the  Hyperboreans  dwell  the  Arimaspians 
who  fight,  in  Scytho-Phrygian  costume,  with  the  griffins  about  the  goM 
(Tischb.  ii,  9«  MiUiQ.  M..  I.  iL  p.  189.  Combe  Terrao.  4.  6.  d'Agincourt 
Pragm.  «a  terre  ooite,  pi.  11,  2.  comp.  BSttiger  K.  Teutscher  Mercnr. 
1792.  ii,  vi  s.  14d.),  and  one  of  whom  accompanies  A  Baphnephorus, 
Hilfin,  Vases  i,  46L  Battle  with  the  Arimaspians ;  a  gem  Impr.  d.  Inst, 
i,  13.  Bpiphaiiy  in  Delos>  on  the  iwan  {i'rhfv€t9  6  Aff^tcg  ijiv  rt  (po7»ti 
'nimw'nK»  4  ^  %^ji9f  h  ifk^i  ««xoV  «i(/^i,  Oallim.  to  Apoll.  4)  Tischb.  ii, 
18.  A.  on  the  swan,  also  resting  and  flying  on  a  griffin,  on  cdnfl  of 
GhaloedOD.  Oemp.  Labotde  Yasee  ii,  86.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  ili.  p.  149. 

2.  Combat  with  Python,  First,  Jieto  with  the  two  children  fleeing 
before  Python,  who  ruBhes  out  of  his  cavern  (Clearch.  in  Athen.  xv,  701. 
SchoL  Eur.  Ph5n.  239.)  in  the  Delphian  jr^xn.  The  mother  with  the  chil- 
dren in  a  metal  group  at  Delphi  (Clearch.) ;  on  coins  of  Ephesus,  Neu- 
mann N.  Y.  ii.  tb.  i.  14.,  Streber,  Munch.  Denkschr.  f.  Philol.  i.  Tf.  3, 12. 
Tripolis  in  C^iria,  Mionn.  Descr.  No.  540. ;  the  entire  scene  Tischb.  ili,  4. 
The  slaying  of  Python  at  the  tripod  on  a  coin  of  Crotona,  best  in  M.  Borb. 
vi,  32.  6.  The  relief  in  Friedenheim  M.  Sueciso  (if  genuine)  represents 
Augustus  as  an  Apollo  vanquishing  the  Bruti  genius,  comp.  Schol.  Herat. 
Ep.  i,  3, 17.  Propert.  ii,  23,  5.  A.  slaying  Tityusy  vase  from  Yolci,  M.  I. 
d.  Inst.  23.  Ann.  u.  p.  225.,  from  Agrigentum,  tv.  agg.  h.  [Elite  c^ramogr. 
ii,  55 — 58.]  A  as  a  griffin  fighting  with  giants^  gem  G.  M.  20,  52.  P.  gr. 
8.  [or  Apollo's  griffin,  and  §.  365.  R.  5.  Apollo*s  stag  (instead  of  A.  as 
stag)  assisting  him.]  NioHds  §.  126.  417.  Combat  with  Hercules  in  an-' 
cicnt  groups  of  statues  (§.  89.  K.  3.)  and  in.  preserved  relieis,  gems  and 
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vaae-iMuntixigs  of  the  antiqae  style,  §.  96.  No.  20.  oomp.  99.  Ko.  6.,  abo  in 
Yoloentiae  (Aficali  tv.  88,  8.)  and  later  Tase-paintingB.  M.  I.  d.  Inst  9. 
Ann.  ii.  p.  205.  The  reconoiliation  on  the  Corinthian  leUef  §.  96.  No.  21. 
Millingen  Oogh.  11. 

3.  A.  as  purifier  on  coins  of  Ghalcedon,  Perinthos^  aingwiwg  «  hard 
over  an  altar.  Planting  (?)  the  laurel  on  coins  of  Metapoatom,  N.  Brit 
3,  14.  On  coins  of  Myrina,  with  a  himation  around  the  lotns,  a  laard 
hranch  with  woollen  fillets  in  his  hand.  Expiation  of  OregU^  who  siti 
at  the  omphalos,  vase-painting  in  Tischh.  ii,  16.;  Millin  Yases  ii,  68w  M. 
L  i,  29.  G.  M.  171,  623.;  a  third  published  by  Thorlaciiia,  Programm 
yon  Kopenhagen,  1826. ;  a  fourth  by  B..  Bochette  M.  L  pL  35.  (on  the  vase 
pL  37.  Apollo  himself  sits  on  the  omphalos  and  P;ythia  on  the  tripod). 

4.  ApoUo*s  contest  with  Mar^yas  (Mmvh;,  M«ffFS)$)  a  Phrygian  deona 
(Silenus  in  Herodotus),  whose  symbol  was  a  wine-skin  {drxi^)  whidi  tla 
HeUenio  legend  transformed  into  a  trophy  of  the  victory  in  lyre-playiog. 
Comp.  BOttiger,  Att.  Mus.  i.  s.  285.,  and  Millin  Yases  L  at  pL  6.  The 
e<nae8t  on  vase-paintings,  Tisohb.  i,  33  (at  Delphi) ;  iii,  5.  (A.  in  the  Py- 
thian Btola)  12. ;  Millingen  Gogh.  4. ;  Qerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  27,  2.  [The  last 
is  the  judgment  or  the  punishment.]  In  Tisohb.  i,  33.  [Elite  ofounogr. 
ii,  62,  InghiramL  tv.  327.]  the  flute-player  is  called  MoXm^,  as  in  Plat 
Qu.  Gr.  28.  a  hostile  auletes  occurs  called  Molpos ;  comp.  Welcker  Ann. 
iv.  p.  390.  G?he  pwniUkmefU  painted  by  Zeuzis ;  Marsyas  religatus,  PUil, 
comp.  Philostr.  the  yr.  2.  After  it  perhaps  the  painting  Ant.  di  SrooL 
Us  19.  M.  Borb.  viii,  19.  [Temite  L  pL  7.;  another  BolL  1841.  p.  lOa; 
a  remarkable  one  in  Tumbull  A  treat,  on  ana  painting  pL.  18,  Ap.  sittiBg 
with  a  lute  on  a  rock,  the  vanquished  Marsyas  kneeling  before  him  for 
mercy,  an  attendant  dragging  back  by  tho  neck,  another  standing  ready, 
and  lastly  the  Scythian  with  the  knilb  waiting  Uie  decision.  Yaaes  firara 
Palermo  and  Malta  Gerh*  Arch&oL  Zeit.  ill.  s.  87 — 93.  Yase-painting  in 
Ing^iirami  Yasi  fittili  iv,  325--31,  of  which  326-329  firam  Tischbein, 
330  from  Millingen  Point,  de  Y.  4^  and  in  the  Elite  cfiramogr.  ii,  62. 63. 
65 — 71  the  contest,  64  and  75  the  punishment.  The  seochia  pL  63  is 
Still  uned.,  where  M.  listens  to  Ap.  whom  Nike  crowns;  above  sita  Arte- 
mis^ and  Olympus,  dejected,  behind  Ap.  (Rv*  Silenus  as  wineskin-bearer,  a 
thjrrsus-swinger  and  a  Baooha).  The  text  is  still  in  arrear.  On  a  vaae  frtmi 
Ruvo  in  the  Borbon.  Mus.  (Rv.  theft  of  the  palladium),  mentioned  Bull 
1841.  p.  107.  and  in  the  Arch&ol.  Intell.  BL  1837.  8.  52  £  Bullett.  NapoL 
anno  vi.  p.  25  sq.  Above,  Zeus  enthroned,  Artemis  standing  beside  him 
in  long  drapery,  with  bow  and  two  spears.  Towards  Ap.,  who  is  seated 
beneath,  a  genius  floating  with  a  crown  and  accompanied  by  a  female 
figure  with  a  patera.  MAP2TA2  supports  his  head,  while  a  Muse  reads 
the  sentence  to  him ;  two  other  Muses  with  flutes  and  lyre ;  a  youth  with 
a  goat.  A  vase  Slmtangelo  from  Grumentum  in  the  Rev.  Ardi6oL  1845. 
iL  p.  631.  pi.  42.  Nike  handing  the  crown  to  Ap.,  Marsyas  seated.  A 
small  Nike  also^crowns  the  victorious  god  in  the  costume  of  the  Githaros- 
dus  Elite  pi  65,  and  a  larger  one  pL  63.  In  the  Elite  L  p.  95.  there  is  a 
vase  referred  to  wi^  Ap.,  Marsyas,  Nike  and  Midas.  Rv.  Hera  liberated  by 
Hephsstus.]  A.  also  in  vase  paintings  as  tortor,  Tischb.  iv,  6.  G.  M.  26, 
79.  Frequently  on  gems,  Lipp.  i,  66.  ii,  51 — 53.  iii,  48.  Gemmss  Flor. 
i.  tb.  66,  9.  Wioar  U,  7.  of  M.  Anton.  Pius,  of  Alexandria,  Apollo  sitting 
on  a  rook,  Marsyas  suspended,  Olympus  or  the  Scythian  kneeling;,  Ifioonet 
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S  tfppL  T.  ix.  at  p.  24.  Overcharged  representationB  on  sarcophagi^  from 
Villa  Borghese  L.  769  b.  Wixusk.  M.  L  42.  BouilL  iii,  34.  Clarac  pL  123. 
p.  273.  G.  M.  25,  78.  [D.  A.  E.  ii.  no.  152.]  (similar  fragment,  B.  Bochette 
M.  i,  47,  3.) ;  on  the  newly  diflooYered  sarcophagus  of  the  Doria  coUectiony 
Gerh.  Hyp.  B6m.  Studien  s.  110.  and  Ant.  Bildw.  Tf.  85,  1.  [B5ttiger*8 
Amalth.  iiL  s.  364 — 371.  375.  An  engraving  of  it  in  the  Mem.  de  belle 
aril  Roma  1824.  i,  49—77.  Eonstblatt  1824.  No.  38.  A  relief  similar 
to  the  Borghese  one  in  the  court  of  the  paL  Mattel  (Mon.  Matth.  T.  iv.  tv. 
13,  as  metropclisy  cum  diis  tutdaribiui];  more  simple  from  S.  Paolo  fuora 
di  mura  (Heeren  in  Welcker's  Zeitschr.  1.  s.  137.  Historiche  Werke  iii. 
8.  185.).  Barberini  Sarcoph.  in  Gerh.  A.  B.  Tf.  85,  2.  Oardinali  in  the 
Mem.  Rom.  di  Antich.  vol.  L  p.  401  (49),  Minerva  looking  at  herself  in  a 
shield  and  Mar.  bound  for  flaying,  [^irthen  vase  from  Armento  with 
relief,  an  important  representation,  Bull.  1824.  p.  34.  BulL  NapoL  1844. 
p.  75.  A  coarse  fragment  in  the  M.  Ohiaram.,  Gerh.  Vatic.  S.  64.  Pecu- 
liar treatment  in  a  relief  in  the  Mus.  at  Aries.]  The  idea  on  the  base  of 
a  candelabra  PCL  v,  4.  is  different.  From  those  reliefs  we  recognise  the 
pieces  of  a  large  group  of  statues,  perhaps  the  same  which  adorned  the 
Roman  forum  (Marsyas  causidicus,  A.  juris  peritus  in  Herat.,  Mart., 
Juv. ;  was  the  tortor  the  same  ?).  To  these  belong  the  Marsyas  suspended 
on  the  pine-tree,  an  anatomical  study,  twice  in  Florence  (M.  Flor.  iii. 
13.  Maffei  Raca  31.  G.  di  Fir.  iv,  35.  36.  Wicar  ii,  7.  iv,  17.)  and  else- 
where (in  the  L.  230.  Clarac  pi.  313. ;  G.  Giust.  i,  60  (1)  to  be  met  with. 
[In  Yilla  Albani,  the  torso  very  good;  in  the  casino  of  Villa  Pamfili,  V. 
PamphyL  tb.  30,  these  two  only  half  the  size  of  those  at  Florence ;  in 
Berlin,  Amalthea  iL  a.  366;  a  torso  of  the  best  Greek  workmanship,  ex- 
cavated in  1844  by  Vesoovali  in  the  Palatine,  and  purchased  for  Berlin. 
Cosmo  di  Medici  received  from  Rome  a  very  fine  suspended  Marsyas  of 
white  marble,  Lorenzo  had  one  much  finer  still  of  red  marble,  Vasari  in 
the  life  of  A.  Verrochio.]  Also  on  gems,  Lipp.  Suppl.  i,  119.  The  figure  of 
Marsyas  was  even  in  favour  as  a  doll,  Aohill.  Tat.  iii,  15.  Farther  the 
knife-grinder  recognised  by  Agostini,  Arotino,  M.  Flor.  iii,  95.  96.  San- 
drart  ii,  1, 9.  Maff.  41.  Piranesi  St.  3.  G.  di  Fir.  37.  Olarac  pi.  543.,  a  Scy- 
thian servant  of  police.  For  Agostini^s  explanation  Winck.  M.  I.  in  loco. 
Yisconti  PCL  v,  3. 4.,  Heeren  in  Welcker^s  Zeitschr.  S.  136. ;  opposed  to  it, 
(without  sufficient  grounds,)  Fiorillo,  El.  Sohrifben  i.  s.  252.  The  skull  si- 
milar to  that  of  a  Cossack,  aooording  to  Blumenbach  (Spec,  histor.  natur.  p. 
12.) ;  the  figure  of  ordinary  build  and  expression,  which  Philostr.  very  well 
describes.  The  triumphant  A.  of  this  group  still  remains  to  be  pointed 
oat,  as  the  group  at  Dresden  (Le  Plat.  65.  August,  ii.  s.  89.)  is  very  much 
patched.  A.  leaning  his  lyre  on  Marsyas  in  the  Mus.  Chiaram.  Gerh. 
A.  B.  T£  84^  5. 

On  an  Apollo  and  Hyadnthus  with  discus  found  at  Tivoli  1790,  Effem. 
Rom.  1823.  Mido.  Schemes  EunstbL  1824  No.  23.  A.  and  Hyacinthus 
in  Hope's  collection.  Spec,  ii,  51.  The  killing  of  Hyacinthus,  Wall-paint- 
ing in  Pompeii,  ArchaoL  Int.  Bl.  1834.  no.  53.  S.  453.  [The  Hope  group, 
also  in  Claraopl.  494  B.  no.  966  A.  and  D.  A.  K.  ii,  12, 139.,  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  one  at  Berlin,  Archaol.  Zeit.  ii.  Tf.  16.  8.  257.  The 
poet  Linus,  who  contended  vrith  A.,  could  not  be  represented  as  a  youth  or 
a  boy.]  A.  in  the  service  of  Admetus  and  Alcestis,  §.  413.  R.  1.  [Apollo 
and  Cyparissus,  Pompeian  wall-painting,  Avellino  II  mito  di  Ciparisso, 
Kap.  1841.  4to.    Also  on  a  Barberini  statue,  now  in  the  Sdarra  palace. 
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OypariflSOB  with  hk  dead  stag  in  his  anns,  crowned  with  lanreL  A.  snd 
Daphne^  on  Taaes,  already  made  known  and  one  nned.  in  the  Has.  at 
Arecio,  irom  Taldichiana,  of  aingnlar  oompodtion  and  heantifdl  atjle. 
A  laai«l  tree,  A.  crowned  with  laurel,  with  streaming  hair,  goides  a 
quadriga,  in  which  he  is  carrying  off  a  lofty  and  noble  female  form.  The 
quadriga,  over  which  two  doves  are  billing,  is  met  by  a  sister  with  oat- 
stretched  arms,  and  another  is  speaking  to  the  father,  who  stands  looking 
away,  as  in  other  abductions.  In  YiUa  Borghese  a  statue  of  Daphne  at 
the  instant  of  her  metamorphosis,  found  in  Tia  Salona  iii,  4,  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  1840.  Daphne  was  painted  as  half-tree,  and  still  half-maiden, 
according  to  Ludan.  Yer.  Hist,  i,  8.  A.  Idas  and  Marpessa,  Geriiard 
Etr.  Spiegel  i,  80,  with  the  names.  Idas  is  carrying  off  Marpessa,  A 
withdrawing,  Qerhard  AuserL  Y.  i,  46,  recognised  by  0.  Jahn  Aichad. 
Aufs.  8.  54,  who  also  S.  47  ff  coigectures  that  the  contest  between  A 
jmd  Idas  and  the  settlement  of  it  are  represented  on  the  fiimous  Agrigen- 
tine  Yase  in  Munich,  wherein  he  agrees  with  the  author  §.143.  B.  2, 
although  the  latter  also  refers,  Ann.  iv.  p.  393.,  to  this  explanation  as 
•doubtful.  Thiersch  on  painted  Yases,  MUnchner  Denschr.  Philol.  iv,  1. 
6.  41.  prefers  the  explanation  which  assumes  the  contesti  after  Pindar,  of 
Hetvules  with  ApoUo  and  two  other  gods.] 


6.    AETBMIS. 

1  363.  The  character  of  Artemis,  like  that  of  her  brother 
Apollo,  has  two  phases,  inasmuch  as  she  is  sometimes  con- 
ceived as  a  contending,  slaying  deity,  although  this  agency 
was  in  the  ordinary  conception  limited  more  and  more  to  the 
business  of  the  chase;  sometimes  as  a  life-giving,  light-bring- 
ing goddess  (notions  which  are  veir  closely  allied  in  Greek 
symbolism),  as  one  who  pours  out  for  man  and  animals  the 
fresh,  blooming  life  of  nature — a  fundamental  idea  to  which 

2  even  the  name  of  the  goddess  alludea  The  bow,  and  the 
torch,  the  symbol  of  light  and  life,  were  therefore  the  usual 

3  attributes  even  among  the  most  ancient  religious  idola  On 
fiirther  development  of  the  Artemis  ideal,  art  made  the  no- 
tion of  vouthful  vigour  and  freshness  of  life  the  basis,  and  in 
the  earlier  style,  in  which  the  goddess  invariably  appears  in 
long  and  elegant  drapery  (in  stola),  the  principal  aim  was  to 
exhibit  the  fiill,  blooming,  and  powerful  forms  even  through 

4  the  dresa  In  later  times,  when  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  TimotheuB 
and  others  had  perfected  the  ideal,  Artemis  like  Apollo  was 
formed  slender  and  light-footed,  her  hips  and  breast  without 
the  fulness  of  womanhood;  the  still  undeveloped  forms  of 
both  sexes  before  puberty,  here  seem  as  it  were  arrested,  and 

5  only  unfolded  into  greater  size.  The  countenance  is  that  of 
Apollo,  only  with  less  prominent  forms,  more  tender  and 
rounded;  the  hair  is  oflen  bound  up  over  the  forehead  into 
a  corymbos  (crobylos),  but  still  oflener  gathered  together  into 
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a  bow  at  the  back  or  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  in  a  fSskeihion  . 
which  was  in  use  especially  among  the  Dorians;  not  unfra- 
quently  both  are  even  found  together.  The  dress  is  a  Doric  6 
chiton  (§.  39^  L),  either  girt  high,  or  flomng  down  to  the 
feet^  often  also  turned  over  as  a  hemidiploidion;  the  shoes  of 
the  huntress  were  those  of  Crete  which  protected  the  foot  all 
round. 

1.  There  is  moch  usefdl  matter  on  Artemis  given  in  Yosb  MjtlioL  Br. 
iii,  1.  [YasM  in  the  Elite  o6ramogr.  ii,  7 — ^9.  17 — 19.  90.  92.  and  many 
others  where  she  i^pears  togetiier  with  ApoUo  and  other  gods.] 

8.  Old  religioas  images  §.  69.  K  A.  Losia  is  also  perhaps  te  he  re- 
cognised in  the  idol  with  the  polos  and  torch  and  bow  on  the  vase-paiat- 
ing  at  Berlin  (Hirt,  die  Brantschau.  B.  1825.).  Melampus  cures  the 
Proetides,  eqpeoially  his  beloved  Iphianassa;  the  small  oow-homs  to  be 
explained  from  Yirgil  E.  6,  48.  [of.  Panof ka  Argos  Panoptes,  1838.  s.  26. 
Blite  c6ramogr.  i,  25.]  Others  refer  it  to  Ariadne  [Hirt]  and  lo  [Ger* 
hardy  Zeosand  lo.  Ant.  Bildw.  Tf.  115 ;  onmistakeable  cf.  Millingen  Yases 
de  Goghill  pL  46,  Peint.  de  Y.  pL  52.  Elite  o6ramogr.  L  26.  Thoas  and 
Iphianassa  according  to  Avellino  Opusooli  div.  ii.  tv.  6.]. — ^A.  winged, 
on  the  ark  of  Ojpselus  [of.  Bheixu  Mus.  vi.  S.  587.],  with  panther  and 
lion  in  her  hands,  Pans,  v,  19, 1 ;  similar  figures  on  Olusinian  and  so- 
called  Egyptian  vases.    With  panther's  skin  at  Yoloi,  Ann.  iiL  p.  149i 

•  3.  In  the  anathematio  reliefe  §.  96.  Ko.  23.  A.  carries  torches  in  her 
hands,  with  the  bow  and  quiver  on  her  back.  In  other  antique  works 
•he  holds  the  bow  and  drags  the  stag  after  her,  tbitL  Ko.  21.  oemp.  22. 
and  the  vase  of  Sosibius  L.  332.  BouilL  iii,  79.  Clasao]^126.  Heroa- 
lanean  A.  §.  96.  No.  15.    A.  in  a  griffin-car^  No.  30. 

4.  An  A.  as  an  l^o»  2itox«)f/of,  Lua  Lex.  12.  Bj  Piaz.  §.  127.  B.  7. 
l^oth.  §.  125.  &.  4. 

5.  On  the  hair,  comp.  §.  330.  B.  5.  Ko^kiiv  x»^mfit7rv»l^u»f  Arist.  Lys. 
1350.  [x^wctf  dfAwi,  Eurip.  Hea  467.]  The  sphendone  surrounded  with 
rays,  Pompeian  painting  M.  Borb.  z,  20.  comp.  §.  340.  B.  4.  With  the 
hair-bow  on  coins  of  Athens  and  JBgion  (K.  Brit.  7, 12. 14.),  of  Eretria 
(Landon  10.),  Btymphalus  (t^.  45.  Miona.  Descr.  PL  73,  8.),  Syracuse 
(K5hden  18.),  Capua  (N.  Brit.  2,  13.).  On  coins  of  Btymphalus  as  well 
as  Sicilian  coins  the  head  is  laurelled,  with  hair  pinned  up  behind,  Mionn. 
PL  63,  2.  [Oarac  pL  1006. 1007.  nos.  2788—2793.]  A.  on  vases  of  YoUd 
with  high  fillet,  Micali  tv.  84. 

6.  Kuda  genu  nodoque  sinus  oollecta  fluentis  (as  in  the  Yersailles 
statue)  iBn.  i,  320.  Crispatur  gemino  vestis  €k>rtynia  cinctu  poplite 
fusa  tenus,  Claud.  Bi^t  Pros,  ii,  33.  comp.  Cons.  Stil.  iii^  247.  *Ee  yiw 
fUx^i  x^iwtt  ^iufpvvdeu  Xtywtnop,  CalL  Art.  11.  Comp.  Christod.  306. 
The  Anth.  Plsoi.  iv.  253.  (App.  Palat.)  mentions  the  AvxaartwM  iwZ^/itls 
d^fiitxf6*nf  (the  K^txd  xiZiTiet)  and  the  ^^  dx^p  lypvnp  ^ipti  «^«-Ao( 
ixtffvofAtpof,  *EpZ^/Atiis  of  Artemis,  Pollux,  [draped  down  to  the  feet,  the 
quiver  slung  behind,  A.  Kvpnysrts  according  to  the  inscription,  relief 
in  Paciaudi  Mon.  Pcloponn.  i.  p.  163.,  like  the  later  statues  Clarao  pL 
571,  1220.  572,  1222.  &c.]. 
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1  364l  Artemis  the  huntress  (a/f^rl^a),  hut  who  may  ottm, 
with  equal  justice,  be  conceived  as  a  combating  deitj,  is  often 
represented,  in  excellent  statues,  in  yerj  animated  moyement, 
sometimes  in  the  act  of  taking  the  arrow  from  the  quiver 
in  order  to  discharge  it,  sometimes  on  the  point  of  shooting 

2  it  When,  in  long  drapery,  she  moves  her  hand  towards  the 
quiver,  without  any  sign  of  violent  action,  and  with  mild  and 
gracious  mien,  the  idea  is  rather  suggested  that  she  will  shut 
than  open  it,  and  we  may  probably  apply  the  name  of  Swn/fa 

3  to  this  Artemis.  We  see  the  quiver  shut,  and  the  bow  slung 
behind  her,  in  reliefs  where  Artemis  speeds  along  as  life-lend- 
ing goddess  of  light  (^wtff  o^o;,  ^cXa^^o^o^)  with  torches  in  both 
hands,  which  might  also  be  supplied  by  restoration,  in  manj 

4  statues  which  have  been  preserved  in  a  defective  state.  In 
temple-images,  Artemis  carried  not  unArequently  the  bow  as 
well  as  the  torch  in  her  hands,  giving  life  and  death  at  the 

5  same  tima  The  huntress  Artemis  is  likewise  a  nourisher 
and  cherisher  of  game;  she  often  appears  dragging  a  sacred 
doe  along  with  her;  her  crown  is  even  formed  of  roe-bucks  in 

6  an  interesting  statue.  The  following  can  only  be  discovered 
in  small  works  of  art:  Artemis  Upis,  a  deity  demanding  sa- 
crifices and  propitiatory  hymns,  who  is  characterised  by  the 

7  gesture  of  Nemesis;  and  the  Syracusan  Potamia,  the  river- 
goddess  brought  across  by  Alpheus,  who  indicates  her  relation 
to  water  by  the  reeds  in  her  hair,  and  the  fish  that  surround 

8  her.  The  sea-ruling  Artemis  is  known  at  least  in  the  form 
which  she  had  in  Leucadia 

1*  The  Jfrtt  movement  in  the  A.  of  Venaalles,  L.  178.  Very  alender 
and  elegant,  but  still  powerfully  built.  Beside  her  the  iha^os  mfinwtt. 
On  the  head  a  stephane.  M.  Fran9.  i,  2.  Kap.  i,  51.  BouilL  i^  20.  Glarac 
pi.  284.  a.  M.  34, 115.  Thus  also,  Millin  P.  gr.  10.  Coins  of  Philadel- 
phia, K.  Brit.  II,  6.  So  also  the  A.  at  Phelloe,  /SeXo;  U  ^a^^t^s  X0t«.3a- 
powa.  Pans,  vii,  27,  4.  So  likewise  as  slayer  of  Niobe's  daughters,  PCI 
ir,  17.  [and  Elite  c6ramogT.  ii,  90.]  The  second  is  shown  in  the  PCL  i, 
31.  (Hirt  5,  2.  5.) ;  similar  Bouill.  iii,  5,  3. ;  also  the  bronze,  Ant.  £rc. 
vi,  II.  12.,  the  gem  Lipp.  i,  71.,  and  lamp  in  Bartoli  ii,  33.  As  huntress 
with  a  dog  on  Syracusan  coins,  Mionn.  Descr.  PL  67,  6.  &a.  As  repos- 
ing huntress,  leaning  on  a  oolumn,  Lipp.  i,  63.  &o. ;  with  outspread  legs, 
at  Paris,  in  the  royal  Library,  Glarao  566,  1266.  Fine  torso  at  Mantua 
pL  658  B.  no.  1239  A.  [cf.  Garac  pL  1561—1577. 1579.  no.  1237.  pL  1560. 
A  statue  of  Artemis  in  Lord  £gremont*s  collection,  different  from  CSarac 
pL  564  D.,  no.  1248  B.,  is  distinguished  by  the  lynx-flkin,  which  partially 
covers  the  garment  gathered  up  round  the  loins  with  a  girdle,  as  the 
author  remarks  Amalth.  iii.  s.  250.  From  a  similar  skin  over  the  ahodder 
and  breast  the  Artemis  in  E.  Braun's  Marmorwerke  T£  2.  is  pronounced 
to  be  A.  Lukeias  Zeitschr.  f.  A.  W.  1844.  8. 1070.] 

2..  So  in  the  beautiful,  often  recurring  figure,  at  Dresden  147.  Aug.  45. 
A  similar  one  at  Cassel ;  also  the  fine  one  putting  back  the  arrow.  Spec  ii, 
36.  M.  Cap.  iii,  17.  oomp.  Maffei  Race.  145.    The  closed  quiver  denotes 'A. 
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WufM  on  S/nenflan  ocnna,  NlflideiL  16.  MionxL  PL  68. 4.,  wherea  lyteifl 
also  added,  as  in  the  case  of  Apollo  on  the  other  side.  Probabl7  struck 
at  a  time  when  the  Sjracasansy  freed  from  great  famine,  sang  pssans  to 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  On  the  contrary  the  A.,  M.  Flor.  iii,  19.,  appears 
actually  to  draw  out  the  arrow,  as  well  as  the  Diana  Sicula  in  violent  ac- 
tion and  long  drapery  on  coins  of  Augustus.  (Here  there  occurs  also  a 
high-girded  A.,  as  Sicula,  standing,  with  lance  and  bow,  Morelli  tb.  11, 
33—^.  Eckhel  yL  p.  93. 108.  The  Capuan  A.  has  likewise  a  lanoe  [a 
hunting  spear]  in  the  relief  Winck.  W.  L  T£  11.  G.  M.  38, 139.),  [as  well 
as  perlutps  also  the  statue  Stoppani-Tidoni,  in  tranquil  attitude,  B.  Braun 
Ant.  Mumorwerke  i,  2.  and  certainly  the  one  in  the  battle  of  Amasona 
G.  M.  136, 499.]  A.  holding  down  the  arrow— also  a  sign  of  being  ap- 
peased—a torch  as  sceptre,  beside  her  a  stag,  on  coins  of  Bizya.  Sdem. 
33, 365.  Oomp.  the  g^m  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  9. 


8.  The  Pythian  A.  also  carried  torches,  as  is  shown  by  the  relieft 
mentioned  §.  96.  No.  83.  and  Heliodorus*  beautiftd  description  (iii,  3.)  ^f 
the  Delphian  priestess  in  the  Artemis  costume,  who  held  a  tordh  in  the 
right  hand  and  a  bow  in  the  left.  One  of  the  principal  statues  from  Villa 
PanfiU  POL  i,  30.  Hirt  6,  6.  Similar  BouilL  iii,  5, 1.  Oomp.  Gap.  iii,  16. 
[18.] ;  Mon.  Matth.  i,  44.  A.  from  the  Oolonna  palace,  in  Berlin  31.  with 
fine  head,  probably  with  torches  in  both  hands,  hastening  along.  Also 
the  su]^K)eed  Terpsichore,  Olarao  pL  364.  I  consider  the  so-called  Zin- 
gaiella  in  the  L.  462.  (Winck.  W.  iii,  zIt.  Baoc  79.  Y.  Borgh.  8.  ik 
BouilL  iii,  6, 4  OLirac  pL  287.)  and  the  statue  putting  on  a  sort  of  peploe, 
from  Gabii  in  the  L.  (Mon.  Gab.  32.  M.  Boy.  ii,  17.  BouilL  L  21.  Olanw 
pL  286.)  to  be  nymphs  of  Artemis. 

4.  A,  Lapkria  on  coins,  high-girt,  with  torch  and  bow,  N.  Brit.  6,  23L 
(The  same,  but  as  huntress,  without  torch,  on  coins  of  Domitian,  Morelli 
tb.  20,  7.).  So  also  the  A.  of  Segesta,  cum  stola,  Oic.  Yerr.  iv.  34.  A« 
with  two  torches  as  sceptres^  the  quiver  at  her  back,  in  long  drapery, 
MoreUi  G.  Gaadia  tb.  2, 1. 


6.  So  in  the  archaifdng  statue  from  Gabii,  in  Munich  86.  SicUer's 
Almanach  ii.  s.  141.  Tf.  12.  Olarac  pL  666.  no.  124.  [The  crown  alter- 
nately of  stags  and  quivers,  as  that  of  the  goddess  of  Rhamnus  is  of  stags 
and  victories,  Pans,  i,  33,  3,  the  crown  of  Pandora  of  all  sorts  of  animals, 
Theogn.  678,  that  of  Hera  of  Horsa  and  Oharites  Pans,  ii,  17, 4.]  A.  as 
religious  idol  with  a  roe  on  her  shoulder  and  roe-akin,  in  the  relief  in 
Gerhard,  Ant.  Bildw.  i,  42, 1.  A.  often  holds  a  stag  by  the  horns  or  fore- 
feet, on  coins  and  gems,  for  example  the  antique  one,  Lipp.  i,  70.  ii,  60. 
iii,  69  s. ;  on  the  relief  in  Bartoli  Adm.  33.  (with  Hippolytus)  and  others^ 
§.  363.  B.  3.  Kneeling  on  the  doe,  coins  of  Ephesus  SOlem.  23,  193., 
Cherson.  Taur.,  Allier  de  Haut.  2,  3-7^.  In  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags, 
Olaud.  Oons.  StiL  iii,  286.,  on  denarii  of  the  gentes  iBlia  and  Axia,  oomp. 
§.  119.  B.  2.  Artemis  with  torches,  borne  by  a  stag,  coins  of  Faustina, 
^edmsi  V,  13,  3.  Yaillant  De  Oamps.  p.  36.  On  the  denarii  of  the  gena 
Hoetilia,  her  head  encircled  with  rays,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  stag, 
in  her  left  a  spear.  Diana  Planciana,  EckheT  D.  N.  v,  276.,  with  a  hat ; 
a  chamois  on  the  reverse.  Head  of  A.,  surrounded  by  goats,  silver  me» 
dallion  from  Herculanum.    M.  L  d.  Inst.  14  a.    Ann.  ii.  p.  176, 
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€.    So  I  explain  the  gen  Mfflin  P.  «r.  11.    Om^.  Hiri  K  1%  Kt 

7.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  bead  aorronnded  with  fiah  and  having 
hair  interwoven  with  xeeda«  umplj  arranged  and  pinned  up  heiiind,  on 
Sjracoaan  medallions  (§.  132.  R.  1.  N5hden  Frontiap.,  comp.  13.  Koim. 
Deacr.  PL  67>  3.  5.  Empr.  317. 318.),  ]a  Artemia  Potamia,,  and  diatingaiflh 
from  it  the  one  likewiae  encircled  ¥dth  fish,  having  a  hair-net  and  ele- 
gantly disposed  hair,  of  leas  noble  and  divine  forma  of  countenance  which 
we  Bometimea  aee  in  profile  (Empr.  316.)  and  aometimea  in  firont  view 
(302.  303.),  in  which  the  inscription  A^oaa.  (Deacr.  PI.  67, 4.)  leaves  no 
doubt  aa  to  the  aignification. — ^Thia  A.  Potamia  waa,  like  all  water  del- 
tiea,  alao  a  goddeaa  of  horaea,  Pind.  P.  iii,  7.,  therefore  we  aee  her  alao,  on 
Syracusan  coioa  (Nohden  15.)  guiding  a  quadriga  and  provided  with 
quiver  and  torch.  Beside  a  water-spouting  lion-head,  on  the  obverse  a 
female  head  crowned  with  aei-weed.  Streber  Munch.  DeidLschr.  PhiloL 
i  Tf.  2,  1.  a.  134.  on  the  Water-Artemia  in  detail.  A.  riding  with 
torches  on  coins  of  Pherss,  Eckhel  ii.  p.  147.  Yosa  ihid,  a.  71.  On  coins 
of  SelimiSj  Empr.  295.,  she  guides  the  horses  for  Apollo  who  is  ahootiug. 
Artemis-Silene  with  horses,  Pan  sitting  on  a  rock,  on  coins  of  the  Col. 
Patrensis,  Streber  Tf.  2,  3.  s.  155.  On  a  relief  from  Grannon  in  Theasaly, 
Killingen  Un.  Mon.  li,  16.,  A.  stands  torch-bearing  between  a  horse  axid 
a  greyhound. 


8.  Antique  atatue  of  Lencadian  Artemia  on  a  pedestal  with  a  moon 
on  her  head,  apluatre  in  her  hand,  and  a  atag  beaide  her,  N.  Brit.  5, 21. 
Allier  de  Haut.  pL  5,  21.    A  ahip  on  the  reverae.— -Artemia  Beodia 

Virbitu  of  Aricia  aa  a  male  Diana,  aee  on  a  atatne  of  thia  description 
found  near  Aricia,  Uhden,  Schr.  der  BerL  Akad.  1818.  ai  189.  Of  like 
aigniiicanoe  ia  the  archaising  statue  in  Quattani  M.  L  1786.  p.  Ixxvi 
PCI.  iii,  39.  comp.  Zoega  Bass.  L  p.  236.  An  antique  relief  was  found 
with  the  former  statue  which  is  explained  by  Uhden  and  Sickler  (Alma* 
nach  i.  s.  85.  Tf.)  as  the  bloody  choice  of  rex  Nemorensis,  and  by  Hirt, 
Gesch.  s.  123.  as  the  murder  of  Pyrrhus  by  Orestes.  [So  alao  by  Zoega 
who  dedaiea  thia  relief  to  be  the  oldeat  hitherto  diaoovered  in  Italy,  of 
greater  hardneaa  and  originality  than  any  other,  in  a  letter  of  7th  May 
1791.  It  waa  already  ahown  in  the  Heidelb.  Jahrb.  1810.  iL  a  5.  that 
the  murder  of  J&gisthua  by  Oreatea  waa  repceaented:  ir^i  of  }^tkMfi 
ipTi^u  ^ffvl  Xioa^tlf  IL  XX,  418.  Quint.  Sm.  xiii,  91.  Thia  very  important 
monument  waa  taken  by  the  poaaeaaor  Deapuig  to  Majorca.  Kotida 
de  loa  Muaeoa  del  Oa,rdena.l  Deapuig  por  J.  M.  Bover,  Palma  1846L  p.  107. 
no.  77.] 

1  365.  As  protectress  of  the  Ephesian  temple,  Trhich  was 
founded  by  the  Amazons,  according  to  the  l^end,  Artemis 

2  herself  appears  in  an  Asiatic  Amazon-costume.  Her  widely- 
diffused  religious  image,  which  was  indefinitely  multiplied  on 
coins  and  in  statues  during  the  later  period  of  the  emperors^ 
is  not  connected  bv  any  visible  bond  with  the  Hellenic  notions 
of  Artemis;  but  tne  Artemis  Leucophryne  of  Magnesia  was 
fdmilar  in  form,  and  the  Pergaic  Artemis  in  Pamphylia  was 

3  still  more  rude  and  unsightly.     Altogether,  Asia  Minor  was 
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Jul!  ef  strange  and  peculiar  representations  of  this  deity,  wUch 
caijQc  nearer  to  the  Anaitis  of  the  East  than  to  the  Grecian 
Artemia  The  little  image  of  the  Taurian  or  Orthic  Artemis,  4 
the  same  that  the  Spartan  priestess  carried  in  her  band  at  the 
ceiemony  of  boy-seourffing,  appears  in  the  mythns  of  Iphi- 
genia  (§.  416.  R.)  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  antique  idol ; 
Artemis  Tauropolo^  borne  by  a  buU  presents  itself  in  a  more 
widely  different  shape.  In  her  more  important  relations  we  5 
are  accustomed  to  see  Artemis  with  her  mother  and  her  brother, 
in  whose  loyo  of  music  she  also  participates,  then  in  the  fight 
with  the  giants,  and  also  in  the  representation  of  the  mythus 
of  Actason,  wliieh  howeyer  was  first  employed  as  a  bathing- 
scene  by  later  art 

1.  See  the  vaae  painting,  Millin,  Yases  ii,  25.  G.  M.  19$,  499.,  where 
Athena  and  Heracles  seem  to  oondude  an  agreement  regarding  the 
Ephedan  temple  (Paus.  vii,  2, 5.).  [In  like  manner  on  a  yase  with  Apol- 
lo, Hermes  and  a  youth  with  a  lanoe,  Elite  o6ram.ogr.  ii  pi  88  A]  A. 
in  Phrygian  costome  on  the  vase  Xischh.  iy,  6.  [vrith  Marsyas  and  ApoUo.] 

2.  AhoTO  §.  69.  R.  Menetreins,  Diana  Epheda.  Pd.  i,  32.  M.  Borb. 
vii,  11.  G.  M.  30, 108. 109.  111.  [August,  i,  13.  Olarao  pL  561. 562  B.  563. 
564  C]  lipp.  ii,  62 — 68.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  1.  2.  Often  on  coins  of  con- 
cord and  lamps.  These  figures  resembling  the  Ephesian  Artemis  are 
also  to  be  found  on  Syrian  coind ;  on  the  coins  of  Demetrius  IIL  sur- 
rounded with  ears  of  com. — ^Leuoophryne  G.  M.  112. 

3.  Of  A.  Priapi^e  on  Cilician  coins  of  Mallos,  Tdlken,  EunstbL  L  s.    > 
174. 

4.  See  §.  416.  E.  2.  The  Tttv^ovoXo^  on  coins  of  Icaria  and  Amphi- 
poUs  (where  she  appears  with  a  modius  and  a  half-moon  at  the  back  of 
her  head,  Sestini,  Fontana  tv.  2, 11.),  BSttiger,  Kunstmythol.  s.  330.  TL 
4.  Diptycha  G.  M.  34, 121.  A.  riding  in  a  car  with  cattle^  Tassie^  pL  28^ 
2039.  Comp.  Yoss  s.  56. 

5.  A.  pours  out  a  libation  to  her  brother,  yase-p.  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  i, 
9.  A.  with  the  lyre  on  vases  from  Volci,  M.  I.  d.  Inst,  24 ;  and  frequent- 
ly as  taking  part  in  the  Hymenseus.  Comp.  Ann.  v.  p.  149.  Artemis  and 
Apollo  at  the  leading  in  of  the  bride.  Yaseng.  Panof  ka  sur  les  v6rit. 
noms  des  Yases  pL  8.  no.  1.  The  Delian  A.  with  her  arrows  on  her  back, 
and  with  phial  and  prochus,  stands  beside  Apollo,  on  the  beautiful  ybso- 
painting  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  59.,  comp.  §.  384.  A.  Angelos  ?  Ann.  y.  p. 
172. — ^A.  as  a  stag  fighting  with  giants,  Lipp.  ii,  111.  G.  M.  20, 114  As 
an  archer^  Heeate  at  the  same  time  with  torches,  relief,  M.  Chiaram.  i, 
17.  Mon.  Matth.  iii,  19.  G.  M.  35, 113.'— il^^own,  metope  from  Selinus, 
§.  119.  B.  4.  Yases  from  Yold,  Mieali  ty.  100,  1.,  and  Eboli,  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  iii.  p.  407.  ty.  agg.  d.  A.  devoured  by  his  dogs,  vase-painting.  M. 
Pourtalds  pL  21,  Panofka  p.  53.  on  the  mytiius  (defective)  and  the  artis- 
tic representations,  Etr.  vase-painting.  M.  d.  I.  li,  &  Ann.  vi.  p.  265^ 
273.  [Elite  c^ramogr.  ii,  99 — 103.  Yase  in  the  possession  of  S.  Angelo 
at  Naples,  Archaol.  Zeit.  1848.  s.  231.  engraved  in  Revue  Arch^ol.  1848. 
p.  4Qfu^5,  by  Yirct.]    Etr.  mirror,  Inghir.  ii,  46.,  and  sarcophagi,  Inghir. 
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i,  65.  70.  [M.  Qi^gor.  i,  94,  8.  Oampuia  Opere  di  plastica  tv.  v.]  Aooord* 
ing  to  later  conception,  the  fable  in  four  acts,  saroophagas  in  the  L.  315. 
BouUL  iii,  49.  darao  pi  113  aq.  G.  M.  100,  405  sq.  Qems  in  Upp.  L 
72.  &C.  Picture  from  Pompeii,  Goro  pL  11.  oomp.  AppulsL  Met.  iL  p.S7. 
Statue  of  Actason,  Brit.  M.  iL  45.  [darao  pL  579.  580.]  On  coins  of 
OrchomenuB  (oomp.  Oroh.  s.  348.)  Sestini  Lett.  iv.  tv.  1, 87.  (1818.) 

AUar  of  the  A.  of  Labonico-Tegeatic  Caryn,  L.  583.  (comp.  531.)  Y. 
Borgh.  4,  81  sqq.  BonilL  iii,  70.  Olarac  pL  168.  (comp.Z5ega  Baas,  i,  80.) 
with  the  figures  of  the  Dymsns  and  Caryatides  (Pratinas),  or  Thyades 
and  Caryatides,  which  Praxiteles  sculptured  according  to  Piiny.  Compi 
Meineke  ad  Euphor.  Fr.  48.  Dorians  L  p.  391.  iL  p.  353.  with  BSttiger 
Amalth.  ilL  s.  144. 154.  and  Welcker  Ann.  ▼.  p.  151.,  who  see  here  hiero- 
dulsB  of  Aphrodite.  On  that  altar,  and  likewise  on  the  archaising  relief 
of  Sosibius,  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  worships  of  Artemis  and  Dionysus. 
A  female  Spartan  of  the  same  description  with  similar  head-dress  and 
torch,  Impr.  d.  I.  i^,  48. — ^Altar  of  A.  Phosphorus  with  a  fine  head  of  Ar- 
temis resting  on  that  of  Oceanus ;  beside  them  the  heads  of  Phosphorus 
and  Hesperus,  BouilL  iii,  69.  (A.  Phosphorus,  before  Eos,  Vase-painting, 
G.  M.  30.  93.).  Altar  of  Diana  with  symbols  of  the  chase  [and  others], 
Gerhard  Ant  Bildw.  i,  83.  Chariot  of  Artemis  with  her  infrign^ft^  M.  Gap. 
iv,  30.  G.  M.  8,  32. 


7.    HSPHJSSTU& 


1  366.  The  god  of  fire,  a  powerfully  creative  beln^  in  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  Greeks,  the  companion  of  Artemis  in  the 
Attic  worship,  and,  therefore,  also  in  this  twelve-god  system, 
has  had  the  fate  of  being  able  to  maintain  the  high  dignity 
here  assigned  him,  neither  in  the  poetry  nor  in  the  plastic  art 

2  of  the  Greeks.   The  former  represents  him  on  the  whole  as  an 
'   active  and  ingenious  smith,  but  interweaves  therewith  features 

of  a  strange  symbolism,  inasmuch  as  it  depicts  him  monstrous, 
misshapen,  limping,  and  in  his  whole  character  ridiculous,  as 

3  a  cuckold  at  home  and  a  buffoon  in  Olympua  The  formative 
art  seems  in  earlier  times  to  have  represented  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  dwarf;  from  the  tendency,  which  has  its  foundation 
deep  in  human  nature,  to  conceive  precisely  that  which  pos- 

4  sesses  innate  power  as  dwarfish  in  form.  When  perfected, 
however,  it  was  satisfied  with  exhibiting  him  as  a  vigorous 
and  industrious  man,  who,  unlike  other  gods,  was  in  early 
times  for  the  most  part  conceived  as  vouthful,  and  afterwards 

£^  as  a  bearded  and  mature  man.  Tet  there  is  sometimes  united 
therewith,  as  in  the  celebrated  statue  by  Alcamenes,  an  indi- 
cation of  his  lameness,  which  did  not  deform  the  powerfiil 

6  figure,  but  only  made  it  more  interesting.  He  is  more  clearly 
recognised  in  the  few  works  of  art  which  remain  of  him,  by 
the  examis  of  the  artisan  (§.  337.  B.  3.),  the  semi-oval  cap, 
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yhich  he  probabfy  received  at  Lemnos  (§.  338.  R  2)^  and  the 
implements  of  the  smitL 

1.    On  the  Attico-Lemnian  fire-worship,  Welcker  Prometh.  b.  277  ff. 

3.  Gomp.  Schelling,  Qottheiten  von  Samothraoe  8.  33.  93. 

4.  H.  heardlesB  on  coins  of  Lemnos^  Lipara,  JEsemia  (YOLKANOM, 
M.  SGI.  6,  5.),  on  the  Capitoline  puteal^  on  Etruscan  paterao  and  a  relief, 
at  the  birth  of  Athena,  and  vase-paintings.  Grouped  with  Hermes  ?  §. 
381.  Already  bearded  however  on  vases  from  Volci,  as  in  those  referred 
to  §.  367.  B.  3.,  even  on  archaistio  ones.  So  on  a  herma  head,  Gerhard 
Ant.  Bildw.  Tf.  i,  81,  3.  The  head  mostly  bearded  on  coins  of  the  gens 
Aurelia,  Morelli  3.,  also  without  beard  however,  ibid.  4. 

5.  On  Alcamenee'  H.,  in  quo  stante  in  utroque  vestigio  atque  vestito 
leviter  apparet  daudicatio  non  deformis,  Oic.  N.  D.  i,  30.  YaL  Max.  viii, 
11.  est.  3.  I  also  think  I  recognise  H.  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
(oomp.  §.  118,  2  b.)  by  the  attitude  and  the  supporting  of  the  knee  with 
the  skeptron.  Euphranor's  H.  without  lameness,  Dion  Ohrys.  Or.  37. 
p.  566  0.  Mor.  125.  &.  d^irovf, 

6.  Bronze  in  Hirt  6,  1.  2.;  Borghese  statue.  Gem  in  Millin  P.  gr. 
48.  Also  on  coins  of  Methana,  on  account  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
peninsula.  [Coins  of  Lipari  and  ^semia.  Bronze  figurette,  if  it  is  not 
Odysseus,  Spec,  i,  47.] 

367.    In  more  important  connexion  we  see  him  for  ex*  1 
ample  in  his  smithy  on  gems,  where  Aphrodite  visits  him, 
and  together  with  the  Cyclopes  on  reliefs^  where  he  forges 
fetters  for  Prometheu&    We  see  him  as  injured  husband  2 
exposing  his  own  shame  at  the  adultery  of  Aphrodita    Ele-  3 
gant  works,  but  of  which  only  vase-paintings  are  preserved, 
have  been  especially  produced  by  the  mythiis  of  Ares^  quarrel 
with  Hephaestus  on  account  of  the  crafty  fettering  of  Hera, 
and  Dionysus'  bringing  the  fugitive  from  Olympus  back  again 
in  triumph*    Scenes  of  Sicilian  comedy  are  sometimes  closely 
connected  with  these  representationa 

1.  Yuloan's  &n,  relief  in  the  Mus.  at  Berlin,  Oerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  i,  81, 
6.  [H.,  a  goddess  crowned  with  corn-ears,  a  trident,  an  enigmatical 
fragment,  M.  FioGL  iv,  11.  Eunstmuseum  zu  Bonn  s.  119.]  Lipp.  i,  73. 
74.  ii,  71.  72.  Inghir.  G.  Omer.  161.  In  Lipp.  i,  76.  H.  furnishes  all  the 
gods  with  his  works.— ^  Gap.  iv,  25.  Hirt  6,  3.  G.  M.  93,  383. ;  Y. 
Borgh.  i,  17.  in  the  L.  433.,  oomp.  Winck.  W.  ii.  s.  506.  693.  The  relief 
L.  239.  Clarac  pi.  181.  the  workshop  of  H.  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Satyr-drama.  Welcker,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  v.  p.  154. — H.  working  at  the 
shield  of  Athena,  Millin  P.  gr.  49.  H.  working  at  the  shield  of  Achilles 
for  Thetis,  Capitol,  relief,  Inghir.  G.  Omer.  159. 163.  H.  forming  Pan- 
dora! relief  iu  the  Louvre  217.  Winck.  M.  I.  62.  Clarac  pi.  215.,  comp. 
Welcker  p.  145.  Thetis  in  mournful  attitude  beside  H.  who  is  working 
at  the  armour  of  Achilles,  Fama  sounding  her  trumpet  (as  with  the 
daughters  of  Lyoomedes),  a  gem  from  Pompeii  M.  Borb.  x,  18.  [Vulcan 
forging  weapons  for  Venus  and  two  Amors,  a  mural  painting  with  la£i 
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aiie  figaref ,  exoeUant  in  stjle,  in  YiUn  Aliieri,  Borne,  firom  the  toanb  of 
ibe  KasoneB.] 

%  Winok.  M.  I.  27.  (from  Y.  Albani)  G.  M.  38^  les*  HirtT,  ff.  Tbis 
mythos  is  veiy  ingeniously  represented  on  the  ara  of  the  temple  of  Oau- 
dias  Faventinus,  Bartoli  Adm.  3. 


3.  On  the  oonnezion  of  the  Epibharmian  pieoe  ^\^aturrof  »ml  d 
fuMTetty  Dorians  ii.  p.  365.  On  Achseus  Hephnstns,  Welcker  Kachtrag  8. 
300. — Fint  scene,  Dsddalus,  for  Ilephsostus,  and  Eneualios  in  oomhat  be- 
fore the  throne  to  which  Hera  is  fettered,  vase  from  Ban  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  Mazocchi  Tb.  Herad.  ad  p.  138.  Hana  iii  pL  108.  0.  M.  13,  4a 
[Elite  o6ramogr.  i,  36.]  (To  this  likewise  refers  Sappho  Fr.  88  New :  o  f 
"A^ve  ^cUf  i  Kiw  "A^utffTop  dyuu  /3/ae).  Second:  Dionysus  bringing  back 
Hephaestus  in  the  thiasus  (at  whioh  axe  alao  MJarsjaa  and  Comcedia). 
Painting  in  the  temple  of  the  Anthesteria,  Paus.  i,  20, 8.  Tisohb.  iii,  9. ; 
iv,  38.;  Mflfin,  Vases  i,  9.  Q.  M.  83,  336.  Millingen  Gogh.  6.;  MiUin  ii, 
66.  G.  M.  85,  338. ;  M.  Borb.  iii,  53. ;  Laborde  i,  52.  Stackelb.  Grittier 
Tal  40,  sublime.  [Welcker  KL  Sdir.  i.  s.  204.  A  sublime  repreeentation 
also  on  a  vase  in  the  possession  of  St.  Angdo,  Naples,  another  on  a  c^ix 
with  Prometheus  reconciled  on  the  bottom.  Bull.  1846.  p.  116.  Elite 
odramogr.  i,  41—49  A.  Also  H.  with  hammer  and  cantharus  in  a  winged 
chariot,  in  a  cjliz  from  Yolci,  ibid.  tf.  38  from  Gerhard's  AuserL  Y.  i,  57, 
1.  is  connected  with  these  representations.]  On  an  Etruscan  mirror 
Hera  embraces  Dionysus  (Phuphluns),  Dorow,  Yoy.  pL  15.  At  Yolci 
Hera  with  a  cup  on  a  winged  chariot,  Ann.  iii  p.  142.-— ^^tmf.*  H. 
liberating  his  mother  in  the  temple  of  Chaloiosoos,  Pans,  iii,  17,  3.  The 
Gapitoline  puteal,  §.  96.  No.  22.  also  represents  a  bringing  back  and  re- 
conciliation of  H.  but  through  Poseidon  [certainly  not.  See  0.  Jahn 
ArchSoL  Aufs.  s.  108.].— Comp.  besides  §.  371.  (Athena)  412. 413.  (Erich* 
thonius,  marriage  of  Cadmus  and  Peleus.) 


8.    PALLAS  ATHSHA. 


1  368.  The  character  of  Pallas  Atbena>  which  is  difficult  to 
certain  completely,  has  its  central  point  especially  in  this,  that 
she  is  conceived  as  a  pure  and  exalted  being  closely  related  to 
the  god  of  heaven, — as  a  virgin  from  the  ethereal  heights,  who 
sometimes  appears  in  this  world  diffiising  light  and  warmth 
and  vigorous  life,  but  who  sometimes  also  destroys  hostile  beings 

2  (especially  the  wonderful  (Gorgon  connected  with  herself).  But 
if  pnysical  and  spiritual  are  abeady  intimately  combined  in  this 
earliest  manner  of  contemplation,  and  the  ethereal  vii^gin  was 
at  the  same  time  conceived  as  the  intellect  of  Zeus,  as  Metis 
absorbed  into  Zeus  and  bom  again  (according  to  Hesiod),  the 
latter  notion  completely  preponderated  in  the  Homeric  period, 
in  conformity  with  the  general  law  of  development  of  Grecian 
life;  and  Athena  became  the  goddess  of  enei^tic  industry, 
of  clear  intellect,  a  protectress  of  every  profession  and  every 
person  who  undertakes  and  executes  with  discretion  tilings 
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oi  vrtilify.    Art,  which  m  early  times  directed  its  attention  3 
to  Pallas  almost  before  any  other  deity,  represented  espe- 
cially the  foremost-fighting  goddess  {AkaXxo/Aivfi)  in  the  an- 
cient Palladia  (§.  68.),  which  were  formed  with  raised  shield 
and  brandished  spear;  yet  there  were  also  statues  in  a  tran-  4 
qnil  and  sitting  posture ;  and,  besides  the  weapons,  a  spindle 
and  distaff  were  placed  in  her  hand  as  emblems  of  peaceful 
industry;  the  lamp  also  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
attribute  of  the  goddess.    In  the  statues  of  early  Oreek  art,  5 
in  its  more  adyanced  state,  Athena  always  appears  in  martial 
posture,  stepping  forward  more  or  less*,  clad  over  the  chiton 
with  a  stiffly  folded  peplos,  and  a  large  aegis  which  sometimes 
also  lay  oyer  the  left  arm  serving  as  a  shield,  or,  besides  the 
breast,  covered  also  the  whole  back:  in  later  times,  on  the 
contrary,  it  became  more  and  more  contracted.    The  out-  6 
lines  of  the  body  have  less  feminine  fulness  in  the  hips  and 
breast,  at  the  same  time  that  the  forms  of  the  legs,  arms, 
and  back  are  developed  in  a  more  masculine  manner.    The  7 
countenance  has  already  the  peculiar  cast  which  improved 
art  further  unfolded,  but  at  the  same  time  veiy  harsh  and 
ungraceful  features. 

1.  Oomp.  Creozer's  Symbol,  ii,  640.  The  author's  Minenm  Poliad. 
ted,  p.  1  sqq.  Welcker's  Prometh.  a.  277.  Qerhard's  Prodrom.  8.  121. 
143.  Hefiler  GCtterdiensie  auf.  Bhodos  iL  £.  Ruckert,  IHenst  der  Athena. 
[Gerhard  Mineryexddole  B.  1844.  with  5  pL  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Acad. 
Elite  c6ramogr.  i,  54—90.] 

3.  On  the  Trojan  (also  in  the  painting  Ant.  Ero.  iii,  40.)  and  the 
Athenian  PaUadium  §.  68.  R.  1.  Prooop.  deaoribes  very  minutelj  (B. 
Qoth.  i,  13.)  the  Roman  Palladium  after  a  relief  in  the  temple  of 
Fortuna ;  in  the  kmg  chiton,  brandishing  the  lanoe,  with  arohaie  form 
of  countenance  supposed  to  be  Egyptian.  A.  Lacedemonian  PaUadium 
almost  looks  like  a  herma  on  ooins  of  Qallienus,  Cadalv^ue,  Becueil  pL  2, 
35.  (with  a  dyjwXsiTct  dtUmtop).  A.  Chalcioecos  with  Dorian  maidens  dan- 
cing around  her,  is  seen  more  developed  as  an  ornament  of  hauberks, 
and  on  the  terracotta,  d'Agincourt  Fragm.  en  terre  cuite  pi.  12,  9.  On 
this  subject  Papazzurri,  Lettera.  R.  1794. 4to.  Aristoph.  Lys.  1300.  M^i 

4.  Sitting  statues  of  the  A.  of  Endoeus  at  Athens  and  ErythrsB  (§. 
70.  R.  2.) ;  this  one  according  to  Paus.  held  the  distaff  with  both  hands 
and  had  the  polos  on  her  head.  The  Trojan  Palladium  according  to  §. 
68.  R.  1.  besides  the  lance  held  the  distaff  and  spindle,  and  had  on  a 
4r«Xo(  according  to  Eustath.  p.  627, 6.  [Sedent  marble  images  at  Athens  §. 
96.  no.  9.  Sueton.  Oalig.  25.  inftntem  autem — ^MinerwB  gremio  impoeuit.] 
The  ancient  wooden  image  of  A.  Polias  is  presented,  in  the  monuments 
mentioned  §.  96.  No.  24.,  as  a  figure  in  the  peplos,  standing  tranquilly 
and  holding  the  lance  as  a  skeptron  in  its  right  hand.  It  is  doubtful, 
from  the  gem  M.  Odesc.  16.  whether  it  held  up  the  shield,  as  it  would 
appear  to  have  done  from  Winck.  M.  1. 120.    The  A.  Ilias  has  the  huice 
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on  her  ahoulder  and  a  lamp  in  her  hand.  She  ia  seen  thds^  in  the  herma 
form,  receiving  a  bull  in  sacrifice,  on  coins,  Gab.  d*Allicr  de  Haut  pL  13, 
9.,  in  more  developed  form  on  others,  Chois^  Goaff.  iL  pL  38.  The  laiDp 
in  the  hands  of  A.  also  Od.  xiz,  34.  The  half-moon  on  the  andeni  ooiDs 
of  Athens  to  be  compared. 

5.  Statues  of  A.  in  the  early  Grecian  style  §.  90.  R.  3. 96.  Noe.  11. 13. 14. 
In  reliefs  §.  96.  Nos.  21. 22.  On  the  prise-vases  §.  99, 3.  No.  1.,  comp.  Noa 
3.  5. 11.  Often  in  early  vase-paintings  with  Hercules.  Etruscan  statoes 
§.  172.  R.  3.  The  coins  of  Antigonus  Qonnatas  also  point  to  an  ancient 
religious  idol  (Empr.  489. 490.) :  A.,  clothed  in  the  peplos,  the  upper  part 
of  which  falls  over  the  arms  in  two  skirts,  raises  the  shield  with  her  left 
and  hurls  the  thunderbolt  vdth  her  right.  The  ngis  corresponds,  espe- 
cially in  the  Herculanean  statue,  to  the  Homeric  idea;  it  is  thrown 
around  the  shoulder,  and  raised  up  and  shaken  with  the  hand^.  The 
S^wreiBot  of  the  SBgis  represent  the  serpents,  Herod,  iv,  189.  It  often  hangs 
very  far  down  behind,  Millin  P.  gr.  13.  Impr.  d.  Inst  i,  2.  iBgis  with 
Ck>rgoneion  on  coins  of  the  gens  Oordia.  Oomp.  Fadus  Collektaneen  a. 
124.  Buttmann  Ueber  die  Stemen-Namen  s.  22.  B.  Rochette  M.  I.  p. 
191.  pL  35.    The  author's  Eomen.  s.  112. 

7.  The  cameo,  Millin  P.  gr.  14.,  corresponds  to  the  heads  on  the  most 
ancient  coins  of  Athens.  The  Florentine  head  is  of  a  sternly  sublime 
form,  Winck.  W.  v.  s.  527.  Meyer  Qesch.  Ann.  s.  32. 

1  S69.  Since  Phidias  perfected  the  .Ideal  of  Athena  (§.  114. 
116.),  tranquil  seriousness,  self-conscious  power,  and  clearness 
of  intellect  always  remained  the  fundamental  char|u;ter  of 
Pallas.  Her  virginity  is  nothing  else  than  exaltation  above 
all  feminine  wea^ess,  she  is  too  masculine  herself  to  be  capa- 

2  ble  of  surrendering  herself  to  man.  The  pure  forehead,  the 
long  and  finely  shaped  nose,  the  somewhat  stem  cast  of  the 
mouth  and  cneeks  (torva  genis),  the  large  and  almost  an- 
gular chin,  the  eyes  not  fully  opened  and  rather  downcast, 
the  hair  artlessly  shaded  back  along  the  brow  and  flowing 
down  upon  the  neck — ^all  features  in  which  early  harshness 
appears  transformed  into  grandeur, — are  in  complete  accord- 

3  ance  with  this  wonderful  ideal  creation.  Later  attempts  to 
resolve  this  earnestness  entirely  into  grace  could  only  end  in 

4  rendering  her  characterles&  The  helmet  is  the  chief  indica- 
tion for  the  origin  of  the  statues  of  Pallas,  as  we  can  easily  by 
the  aid  of  coins  distinguish  the  high  Corinthian  (§.  342.,  3.) 
from  the  close-fitting  Attic  helm. 

2.  Comp.  Winck.  W.  iv.  s.  116.  vii.  s.  119  sq.  The  Albani  bast  at 
Munich  84.,  Millin  M.  I.  ii,  24.  p.  196.  M.  Nap.  i,  8.  Meyer  Tf.  20  A 
especially  forms  the  basis  of  the  description  in  the  text.  Similar  in  the 
excellent,  although  doubtful  gem  by  Onesimus,  Millin  P.  gr.  58.  comp. 
lipp.  i,  34.  The  bust  with  the  rams*  heads  on  the  helmet,  also  on  t 
bronze  head  Specimens  ii,  47,  (which  perhaps  here  refer  to  polioroetic) 
from  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  seems  of  a  somewhat  harder  expression,  PCL 
vi,  2.  M.  Nap.  i,  13.  Hirt  G,  6.    The  bust  M.  Chiar.  i,  15.  has  a  wild  ex- 
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prearion,  Qeriiard,  Beschr.  Roms  s.  53.  The  bast  of  sublime  form  in  the 
British  Moseom,  Spea  i^  22.  is  interesting  on  Mcoont  of  the  empty  eye- 
sockets,  and  metal-looks  which  were  fixed  on.  A  sublime  colossal  head  of 
A.  among  the  plaster  casts  of  Mengs ;  comp.  Winck.  W.  v.  s.  662.  yL  s. 
76.  note&  Meyer  Tf  21  E.    [Coins  darac  pL  1006.  No.  2764—2776.] 

3.  So  on  coins  of  Pyrrhus,  Empr.  646.,  of  Agathodes,  331.  Gem  of 
Aspasius,  similar  to  the  later  Athenian  coins  (and  thereby  to  the  A. 
Farthenos),  only  still  more  richly  decorated,  Bracd  i,  29.  Stosch  P.  gr. 
EckheL  P.  gr.  18.  G.  M.  37. 132.  Hirt  6,  6.  comp.  Idpp.  i,  29.  30.  31.  ii, 
27.  [The  Albani  A.  "  in  the  lofty  style/*  Cayaceppi  Race,  di  stat.  tv.  1. 
Fea's  Winck.  L  tv.  13.,  the  head  in  Winck.  W.  iv.  T£  6  A.] 

4.  The  coins  of  Corinth  and  its  colonies  (§.  132.  R.  1.)  have  the  high 
vizor-helmet  with  the  Pegasus  (in  reference  to  A.  ChaUnitis),  also  those 
of  Syracuse  (with  few  exceptions),  of  Agathocles,  Alexander,  Pyrrhus. 
On  the  contrary  the  coins  of  Athens,  as  well  as  those  of  Yelia,  Thurii 
and  other  places,  have  in  almost  all  forms  the  low  close-fitting  helmet, 
with  merely  a  shade  (comp.  M.  Hunter,  tb.  8 — 10.  Tychsen  Comment t. 
rcc.  Gott  Y.  tb.  2.).  It  may  be  thence  inferred  that  the  Albani  bust  and 
the  YeUetri  statue  cannot  be  copies  taken  immediately  from  Phidias. 

370.    The  modifications  of  this  form  stand  in  intimate  1 
connexion  with  the  drapery.    Athena^  in  the  first  place,  has, 
in  many  statues  of  the  perfected  style,  a  himation  thrown 
about  her,  either  so  as  that  falling  over  in  £ix)nt,  it  lies 
merely  around  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  thus  heightens 
the  majestic  impression  of  the  form,  or  so  as  to  conceal  the 
left  arm  and  a  portion  of  the  aegis,  whereby  the  goddess  re- 
ceives a  peculiarly  peaceful  character.    This  Athena  has  2 
always  the  shield  resting  on  the  ground,  or  wants  it  alto- 
gether; she  is  accordingly  conceiv^  as  a  victorious  (hence 
also  the  Nike  in  her  hand)  and  peacefully  ruling  goddesa    In  3 
contrast  to  it  stand  the  statues  of  Pallas  in  the  Doric  chiton 
with  the  hemidiploidion,  but  without  himation:   a  costume 
which  is  immediately  adapted  for  combat^  for  engaging  in 
which  the  upper  garment  also  in  Homer,  whether  it  was 
chlaina  or  peploa,  was  constantly  laid  asida     With  this  dra-  4 
pery  agrees  very  well  an  uplifted  shield,  which  characterized 
(S.  llS  R.  3.)  the  Pallas  Promachos  of  Phidias,  and  is  proba- 
bly to  be  restored  in  many  statues  of  Pallas  executed  after  a 
sublime  model,  which  exhibit  a  somewhat  more  combative 
action  than  usual  in  the  bold  sweep  of  the  asgis,  and  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  body,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  particularly 
powerful  and  athletic  form  of  the  limba    Where,  therefore,  5 
Athena  appears^  in  smaller  works  of  art,  hastening  to  battle 
or  alreadv  engaged  in  combat,  uplifting  the  lance  or  hurl- 
ing the  thunderbolt,  she  has  always  this  drapery.    However,  6 
she  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  same  sarb  as  a  politically 
active,  as  an  oratorical  (a/opa/a),  and,  wimout  helmet  or  se^is, 
as  a  peace-establishing  goddess;  and  this  more  lightly  clad  7 
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Athena  is  also  to  be  found  on  coins  with  shield  Irid  -ioTm 
and  a  patera  in  the  hand^  especiallj  in  reference  to  conquests 
just  achieyed. 

1.  Btatued  of  Athene  Clarac  pL  457—474.  Thd  probable  copies  of  the 
A.  Parthenos  with  Attio  helmet,  §.  114.  R^  have  the  himation  thrown 
back.  A.  Parthenos  on  ooinfr  of  Antiochus  YII.,  Hionnet  SoppL  T.  YiiL 
pL  14^  1.  Similarlj  dr^ted  that  in  M.  Fran^.  iv^  5.  Nap.  i,  II.  BooilL 
iSi,  3,  8.  darao  pL  390.  Also  the  grand  statue  9^  feet  high  found  at 
YeUetri  in  1797,  now  in  the  Lonvre  310.  Millin  M.  L  ii,  23.  p.  189.  M. 
Fran^.  ii,  2.  Kap.  i,  7.  Bouyi.  i,  S3.  Clarao  ^,  320.  Meyer  Tf.  21  a  Aim 
the  one  POL  i,  9. ;  August.  98«  Comp.  Liban.  'Ex^.  3a  The  A.  with 
the  serpent,  G.  Giust.  3.  has  thehimation  oovering  the  arm.  comp.  Meyer 
in  the  Horen  St.  ii.  8.  42.,  in  the  Braccio  Nuoyo  of  the  Vatican ;  one  en- 
tirely similar,  from  YeUetri,  opposite.  Gerhard,  Beschr.  Roms  ii,  iL  s.  91. 
104.  [M.  Ohiaram.  iL  tv.  4.  5.]  The  bust  of  this  A.  on  gems,  Lipp.  ii, 
31.  by  Eutyohes,  Stosch  P.  gr.  pL  34 — A.  with  closely  enveloped  left  arm, 
in  several  statues,  Braooi  ii.  tv.  a^.  9.  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  1,  8  (where  she 
is  called  Alea).  [Rospigliosi  in  Clarac  pL  462  F.  no.  848  C  The  star-be- 
sprinkled iBgis  is  the  characteristic,  the  name  Alea  cannot  be  pointed  oat. 
To  the  four  repetitions  a  fifth  is  added,  Bull.  1842.  p.  169.  A.  with  star- 
bespangled  drapery,  a  small  bronze  in  Yienna,  Ameth.  Beschr.  des  k. 
M&nzcabinets  a  33.,  thus  abo  in  ancient  vase-paintings,  BulL  1830.  p 
19a}    Min.  of  Arezzo  §.  172.  R.  3. 

2.  Pallas  Yictriz  in  the  himatioD,  Bortoli  Lucern.  ii,  37.  oomp.  Qei- 
hard,  Ai!t.  Bildw.  a  146.  Ko.  11. 

3.  To  these  belongs  the  fine  statue  in  Dresden  187  and  206.  Aug.  14. 
comp.  Schom  in  the  Amalth.  iL  s.  206.,  and  the  exactly  corresponding 
one  at  Cassel.  'Bouill.  i,  24.  M.  Roy.  ii,  7.  comp.  Ydlkel  in  Welcker's 
Zeitschr.  L  s.  106.  The  sinking  of  the  left  knee,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
left  shoulder  whidh  olearly  shows  that  the  left  arm  was  much  raised, 
lead  to  the  eondusion  that  this  Pallas  was  one  accoutred  for  immediate 
defence.  Therewith  are  to  be  ranked  the  A.  in  Dresden  214.  Aug.  48. 
(Areia  according  to  Ease,  Yerzeichniss  a  62.) ;  the  Etruscan  one,  as  it 
seems,  from  Modena  in  the  Louvre  398.  BouilL  iii,  3,  6.  M.  Nap.  i,  9. 
Clarao  pL  319.;  the  £tr.  one  of  terracotta,  from.  Capua?,  in  Yienna, 
Clarac  857.  no.  847. ;  that  of  Yersailles  M.  Fran^.  iv,  2.  Nap.  i.  10. ;  the 
Min.  au  collier  in  the  Louvre  522.,  with  a  somewhat  archaically  handled 
Doric  chiton  and  diplotdion,  M.  Roy.  ii,  1.  BouilL  i,  25.  Clarac  pL  319.; 
also  that  in  Bouill.  iii,  3, 1.  3. ;  M.  Cap.  iii,  10. 11.  To  these  add  also  the 
Medicean  torso,  Winck.  W.  v.  s.  550.  Tf.  4.  C.  [M.  d.  I.  iii,  13.  AnnaE 
xii.  p.  87—93.  E.  Braun.] 

4.  Perhaps  the  figure  on  the  gem  Tassie  pi.  25,  1731.  Lipp.  SuppL  G9l 
especially  resembles  the  A.  Promachos.  (The  same  figure  in  front  view 
92.).  An  onyx  found  near  Aliphera  presents  in  a  similar  form  the  A. 
*  AyvHTiiro'Kich  perhaps  after  Hypatodorus'  statue,  Leake,  Morea  ii.  p.  80. 
Of  the  same  description  was  the  A.  Kranaea  hxtvaurfUimi  J»g  is  /mx«^ 
Pans,  z,  34, 4. 

5.  So  the  one  with  the  serpent  hastening  to  battle  on  gems,  MilEn 
P.  gr.  16.  Lipp.  ii,  34.,  A.  attacking  with  serpents,  as  on  gems,  MoreH 
gens  Clovia  1.;  the  coins  of  Antiochus  Philopator  N.  Brit.  IS^  13^  cf 
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Athens,  Stuart  ii.  vign.  K.  Brit.  6, 14. — Hutliiig  thunderbolts  on  coins  of 
Athens,  as  guardian  of  her  temples,  N.  Brit.  6, 13.,  of  Macedonia  (§.  3C8r 
R.  5.),  of  Pomitian,  G.  M.  37, 136.  The  numerous  Minervas  on  Domi- 
tian*s  coins  (Morelli  Dom.  tb.  6  sqq.)  especially  make  the  contrast  very 
evident  between  the  one  fighting  (even  downwards  from  the  ship)  in  the 
chiton,  and  the  one  standing  tranquilly  ^n  the  himation.  A.  on  vase- 
paintings,  short  sdgis  with  veil,  a  long  hemidiploSdion  underneath,  M. 
Pourtal^  pL  6. 

6.  That  in  the  Louvre  192.  is  an  il.  Agorcea,  Boulll.  iii.  Snppl.  Olarao 
pL  320.  in  the  Doric  nngirded  chiton  with  cape,  with  a  small  sgis,  the 
right  hand  resting  upon  the  haunch,  the  left  extended  oratorically,  the 
head  inclined  with  a  peculiar  expression.  The  gesture  of  the  colossal  A. 
at  Constantinople  was  perhaps  similar,  li'icetas  p.  359.  P.  A.  in  oratori- 
cal attitude,  clad  in  the  himation,  the  shield  at  her  feet,  Passeri  Luc.  i, 
62.  [The  Pallas  of  Antiochus  of  Athens  in  Villa  Ludovisi,  M.  d  I.  iii, 
27.  Ann.  xiiL  p.  64.  That  published  as  Agorsa,  in  the  palace  Steppani- 
Yidoni  at  Rome,  E.  Braun  Ant.  Marmorwerke  i,  1.  Similar  that  of  Gas- 
sel  D.  A.  K.  ii,  5S0,  210.  A.  with  small  narrow  aegis,  marble,  Specim.  ii, 
38.  Small  bronze  bust  of  a  whole  figure,  of  the  time  of  the  Cesars,  peace- 
ful expression,  ibid,  ii,  48.]  The  Paeifica  (comp.  Luc.  de  domo  27.)  is  de- 
signated by  the  want  of  the  helmet,  M.  Chiar.  14.,  as  well  as  of  the  segis, 
iJdd,  12,  14.,  also  by  the  inverted  torch  M.  Nanian.  18.  G.  M.  37, 137. 
comp.  138.  [Stat.  reg.  Suec.  tb.  1.}  On  early  reliefs  (§.  96.  Ko.  20.  Winck. 
W.  V.  8.  627.)  and  vase-paintings,  such  as  the  one  mentioned  §.  366.  R.  1. 
A.  holds  the  helmet  in  her  hand  as  a  peacemaker.  The  fine  bust  of  A. 
vrith  the  right  shoulder  uncovered,  and  having  nothing  of  the  sdgis  but 
the  snakes,  and  of  the  helmet  but  the  crest,  on  a  sardonyx  in  Florence, 
Gori  ii,  66, 1.  Tassie  pL  26, 1647.,  recalls  the  appalling  beauty  of  many 
Gorgonea. 

7.  A.  in  the  chiton  with  the  shield  set  down  and  patera  on  coins 
of  Cyme  K.  Brit.  9,  20.,  in  like  manner  with  a  Nike  in  the  hand; 
10,  21.  12,  12.  MoreUi  Dom.  9,  22.  32.  Lipp.  ii,  33.  SuppL  96.  As 
Vtjcui^^  in  the  double  chiton,  with  the  shield  set  down,  and  the  serpent 
1>e8ide  her,  on  coins  of  Athens,  Stuart  ii,  1.  vign.,  comp.  the  Yictrix  G. 
M.  36, 136.  [Hesiod  Scut.  339.  N/xny  dl^awurjn  x^^h  fxfivaa.  The  A.  in 
Bope's  coll.  with  Nike  on  her  right  hand.  Spec,  i,  26,  Clarac  pL  469.  no, 
B60.  the  heknet  after  Phidias.] 

A.  Ifibe,  winged,  Ulp.  ad  Demosth.  ag.  Tim.  p.  738.  C.  1. 160.  Eurip. 

Ion  460. 1646.  comp.  Cic.  N.  D.  iii,  23.  and  §•  334,  2.,  is  also  to  be  found 

on  old  Etruscan  gems,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  1. 4.,  likewise  on  coins  of  Domitian, 

Ilif  orelli  tb.  7,  37.   Accordmg  to  HeUodorus,  in  Photius*  Lex.,  the  wooden 

statute  of  A.  Nike  was  not  winged,  and  held  in  the  right  hand  a  pomegra- 

jcxate,  in  the  left  a  helmet  (read  x^aitog),  A.  as  a  sovereign,  with  her  foot  on 

a,  globe,  bronze  in  Grivaud  de  la  Vine.  Ant.  Gaul.  pi.  24.    A.  as  goddess 

of  navigation  spreading  her  »gis  as  a  sail,  on  coins  of  Phaselis,  Eckhel 

3^U.  4, 11.    A.  in  a  quadriga,  coins  of  the  gens  Vibia,  &a    A,  Arcke- 

^^ti*  (of  Athens),  with  the  owl  in  her  hand,  Schol.  Arist.  Birds  616.,  as 

-vr^U  as  in  a  bronze  at  Vienna,  also  Ant.  Ere.  vi,  7,  8.    Comp.  M.  Chiar. 

«>.  38.    So  also  the  Attic  A.  on  vases,  Tischb.  iii,  33.  [Gerhard  Trinkscha- 

J^xi  xiii,  1.  M.  Gregor,  i,  43, 1.  M.  d.  I.  ii,  36.  Gerh.  Prodr.  s.  147.]    A.  as 

^^ryoMt  with  the  owl  in  her  hand,  borne  by  a  ram,  Millin  P.  gr.  18.  Tassie 

2G 
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pi.  26, 1763.  [D.  A.  K.  ti,  81, 823.]  Impr.  d.  Inst  ii,  6.  PaUas  with  a  goat 
beside  her  in  a  peculiar  style,  on  ooina  of  CSeomenea  of  Laoedsmon,  Hiomi. 
BuppL  iy.  pL  6,  3.  [A  bfonie  figure  8  indhes  high  in  Florence,  the  helmet 
flat,  instead  of  the  vgis  a  sort  of  under- vest  with  leather-apron,  in  her 
hands  a  kind  of  small  ship  and  skeins  of  wool,  explained  as  Brgane  also  bj 
Wicar  GaL  de  Florence  Gah.  x.  The  three  Gharites  made  by  A.  for  Cjzi- 
cus  as  first  work  of  art,  according  to  an  epigram,  see  K.  Bhein.  Mas.  ill 
p.  273.  Eigane  builds  the  first  ship  §.  371.  R.  6,  helps  Dasdalus  to  make 
wings  and  Epeus  the  horse.]  With  panther,  roe,  on  vases  from  Yolo. 
A.  Polias  feeding  her  sacred  serpent,  in  the  relief  POL  iv,  6.  Hirt  6, 9. 
G.  M.  36, 134.  A.  Hygieia  (doubtful)  G.  M.  36,  140.  Paciaudi  Men.  Pe- 
lop.  ii,  155.  [A.  Hygieia  had  a  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens.  A 
Pseonia  Pans,  i,  2,  4.  34,  2.]  A.  enyeiled  in  a  small  statue  in  Yilla  Al- 
bania as  the  statue  of  the  city-goddess  was  veiled  at  Athens  on  one  of  the 
days  of  the  Plunteria,  Olarac  pL  457.  no.  903. 

1  371.    Several  mythi  of  Pallas  occupied  advancing  art  more 

2  than  can  be  indicated  in  the  extant  works  ofa  later  period.  The 
issuing  of  the  virgin  in  complete  armour  from  the  head  of  Zeus, 
must  have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  elder  art,  whose  groups 
of  statues  we  can  figure  to  ourselves  from  vase-paintings  and  a 

3  design  on  an  Etruscan  mirror.  A  view  of  the  battle  with  the 
giants,  represented  on  the  Panathenaic  peplos,  wherein  the 
goddess  rode  in  the  quadriga  invented  by  her,  as  well  as  of  the 
contest  of  Athena  with  Poseidon  for  the  tutelar  sovereignty  of 

4  Athens,  is  now  almost  only  furnished  by  coins  and  gems.  By 
her  mystical  relation  to  Erichthonius,  the  goddess  receives  a 
trait  of  maternal  character,  which  forms  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  combination  with  her  virgin  severity;  probably 
genial  creations  of  an  Athenian  artist  form  the  basis  of  wh3t 

5  has  been  preserved  thereof  in  works  of  art  The  destruction  of 
her  terrific  antitype,  the  Gorgon,  by  means  of  Perseus,  a  closely 
allied  dasmon,  belongs  to  the  first  mythic  subjects,  in  which, 
art,  still  rude  and  delighting  in  the  grotesque,  tried  its 
skill;  tbe  gift  of  Qorgonian  locks  or  drops  of  blood,  by  which 
Athena  communicated  to  her  proteg^  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  could  not  be  so  easily  expressed  in  a  plastic  manner. 

6  She  is  more  frequently  seen  in  actions  where  she  is  per- 
sonally less  interested,  as  Eigane  in  ship-building  and  other 
architectonic  undertakings,  as  well  as  advising  and  aiding  in 
female  occupations;  the  invention  also,  as  well  as  her  disdain 

7  of  the  flute,  is  the  subject  of  thoughtful  compositiona  As  the 
general  helper  of  heroes  she  has  her  place  everywhere  in  the 

8  representations  from  these  cycles  of  mythi  Besides  the  much- 
adored  Attic  Athena^  the  Athena  Chryse,  a  Lemno-Dardanian 
goddess,  especially  occurs  as  an  object  of  worship.  like  the 
goddess  of  Athens  she  has  also  a  serpent  for  the  protection  of  her 

9  sanctuary.  Of  more  importance  however  than  these  serpents 
for  the  symbolism  of  art,  are  the  owl  and  the  cock,  the  former 
of  which,  without  regard  to  its  original  reference  to  nature, 
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lenotes  the  serious  meditation,  the  latter  the  stimng  activity 
and  combative  energy  of  the  goddess. 

2.  Birth  of  A.  On  the  ancient  works  of  art  referring  to  the  *  A^nm^ 
yoM»i  Welcker  ad  Philostr.  ii,  27.  p.  M3.  [Vase-painting  M.  d.  I.  iii,  44. 
45.  Ann.  xiv.  p.  90—103  by  W.  Henzen.  Gerhard  Auserl.  Y.  i,  1—4. 
Elite  c6ramogr.  i,  54 — 66.,  where  a  second  mirror  is  also  described  p.  222, 
mentioned  BulL  1841.  p.  177.],  a  group  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  Pans, 
i,  34,  2.,  probably  archaic.  Gomp.  §.  118.  R.  2  c.  Yery  rude  representa- 
tion on  a  dusinian  vase,  Dorow  Notizie  tv.  10.  Micali  tv.  79.  The  Yol- 
oentine  vase  §.  99.  No.  3.  The  infant  A.  on  the  knees  of  Zeus,  Micali  tv. 
80.  Quite  similar  in  Laborde  pi.  83.  Etruscan  patera  in  Schiassi  De 
patera  Oospiana.  R.  1818.  and  Inghir.  ii,  10.  with  Zeus  (Tina),  Hephss- 
tus  (Sethlans),  Aphrodite  (?  Thalna),  and  Eileithyia.  (Thana  seems  to 
me  to  stand  here  for  ABetva,  others  however  interpret  diJOTerently.)  [Ger- 
hard Etr.  Spieg.  i,  6a]  Gem,  Millin  P.  gr.  56.  Lamp,  Passeri  i,  52. 
Bondanini  relief,  Winck.  M.  I.  ii.  vign.  G.  M.  36,  125.  Picture  by 
CSleanthes  of  Corinth,  §.  356.  R.  5.  Large  historical  tableau,  Philostr.  ii, 
27.  [Philodemos  vt^l  tvae^ittg:  mmI  rtip  dq)c*Mit  Ttptg  Zvifctou^ip  rovrov 
(roit  'E^^y)  TTu^^om-m  rf  Atf  icotwctit  tfiKiKW  txoyret  xctdaT'iQ  tp  rf  rtis 
XaTuuMKou  (of  Gitiadas),  in  Avellino  Casa  Pompeiana  1637.  p.  58,  who 
also  p.  78r  refers  to  the  Berlin  vase  no.  586.,  where,  behind  Zeus  sitting, 
Gerhard  perceives  Hephaestus,  but  Levczow  Hermes  with  petasus,  cadu- 
ceus  and  chlamys.] 

3.  A.'s  hatde  with  the  giants  on  the  Dresden  statue  §.  96.  No.  13.  c(»np. 
SchoL  Aristid.  p.  115.  Fr.  Relief  on  the  bronze  helmet,  M.  Borb.  x,  31. 
Gem,  MiUin  P.  gr.  19.  G.  M.  36,  128. ;  Tassie  pL  26.  No.  1753.  Coins  of 
Seleucia  in  Cilida  G.  M.  37, 1^.  Statuette  with  the  vanquished  giant 
at  her  feet,  M.  Fran^.  iv,  8.  BouilL  iii,  3,  7.  [M.  Nap.  i,  12.  §.  396.  R.  1. 
Pallas  slajring  a  giant,  Stackelberg  Tf.  13.  A.  and  Typhoous,  a  group  in 
the  French  Mus.  Yisoonti  Op.  Yar.  iv.  p.  14.  A.  and  Enoeladus  with  the 
names,  Elite  odramogr.  pL  8,  the  same  pL  9  and  many  others,  also  Antiq. 
Poortal^  no.  131,  A.  against  two  giants  ibid.  no.  132.  133.  Judica 
Antich.  d.  Acre  tv.  22.  Elite  pL  11.  A.  and  Enoeladus,  Gerhard,  Etr. 
Spiegel  i,  67.  A.  and  Acraos  Tf.  68. — ^Also  contest  of  A.  with  Marsyas 
ibid.  Tt  69. 70.  A.  and  Enoeladus  with  three  names,  amphora  from  Yulci, 
Gerhard  AuserL  Yas.  i,  6.  Elite  c6ramogr.  i,  8.  Another  representation 
ibid.  9.  A.  against  two  giants  10,  in  her  chariot  against  one  11.]  C7<m- 
ieii  iPtth  Poseidon  §.  118.  R.  2  c.  The  group  of  statues  at  Athens,  Pans. 
i,  24,  3.,  probably  occurs  again  on  coins  of  Athens,  Stuart  ii,  2.  vign.  G. 
M.  37, 127.  N.  Brit.  6, 11.  Cameo  in  Paris,  Cabinet  pL  15.,  in  Naples, 
Tassie  pL  26. 1768.  Relief  on  a  fibula  from  Pompeii,  M.  Borb.  vii,  48. 
The  sacred  olive-tree  (fX«/«  vAywtpos)  N.  Brit  6, 12. 13. 15. 

4.  A.  warding  off  Hephaestus,  firagment  of  a  painted  clay-plinth 
from  Athens,  Brdndsted  Yoy.  ii.  p.  299.  pL  62.  comp.  Luc.  de  dome  27. 
(otherwise  explained  by  Panofka,  Ann.  <L  Inst.  L  p.  292.)  A.  receiving 
hi  her  aegis  the  infimt  Erichthonius  whom  Gflsa  holds  up  to  her,  He- 
phsostus  standing  by,*  vase-painting  from  Yold  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  10.  [Two 
from  dusium,  M.*^4*  I*  ^  ^*  ^^  ^°^*  P*  ^^*  ^^^  Gerhard  Auserl.  Y 
iii,  151,  Elite  c^ramogr.  i,  85.  with  interesting  variations.  0.  Jahn 
Arch&oL  AoCb.  s.  60  ff.]    Relief  representations  of  the  same  subject  7  M. 
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1. 13.  Ann.  i.  p.  398.  comp.  Cianc,  Mdanges  p.  43.  Statue  of  A.  with 
Ericth.  in  the  sBgis,  in  Berlin,  Bot.  18.  8.  iMOgd  Dgenio.  1831.  [Ilirt'a 
Biiderbuch,  Tf.  22.  no.  836.  darao  pL  462  0.  no.  888  K  B5ttiger*8  Amal- 
thea  iii,  367.]  Erichthonios  with  the  shield  of  A.  on  coins  of  Magnesia 
M.  d.  1.  i.  i.  pL  49  A.  no.  1.  B.  Boofaette,  Tantalus  according  to  PanoTka. 
Ann.  V.  p.  117—125. 

5.  On  the  Qorgoneia  §.  397,  6.  Perseus  §.  414.  B.  8.  A.  delivering  to 
Cepheus  the  protecting  hairs  of  the  Gorgon  which  Cepheus*  daughter 
Sterope  receives  in  a  vase  (see  Paus.  viii,  47,  4.  ApoUod.  ii,  7,  3.),  on 
coins  of  Tegea,  Blionnet,  Bmpr.  666.  M.  SClem.  13,  120.  MilUngen  Med. 
In.  3>  9.  comp.  Cadalv^e  Bee.  p.  809.  Conreotlf  ezi^ained  in  Eckhel'i 
N.  y.  anecd.  p.  148.  D.  N.  ii,  898.  MiUingen  refers  the  representation  to 
A.  and  Orestea 

6.  A.  at  the  building  of  the  Argo,  Winck.  M.  I.  vign.  0.  M.  130.  417.; 
Terrac.  of  the  Br.  M.  16.;  0.  M.  105,  418.  [B.  A.  K.  ii,  81,  338.  Cam- 
pana  Ant.  opere  di  plastica  tv.  5,  who  understands  it  to  be  A.  Eiganc  as 
inventress  of  the  ship  at  the  vojage  of  Danaus  Marm.  Par.  cp.  9.  Plin. 
Epist.  vii,  56.  Hjg.  168.]  At  the  building  of  the  theatre  of  Capaa, 
Winck.  W.  L  TC  11.  With  Hephastus  §.  367.  G.  M.  88,  338*«,  D«da- 
lus  §.  418.  As  patroness  of  female  work,  in  the  forum  Ncrva  §.  196.  B. 
3.  Invention  of  the  flute,  a  picture,  Winck.  M.  I.  a  G.  M.  83,  130. 
Mjron  fedt  Satjmm  admirantem  tibias  et  Minervsm,  Plin.  oomp.  Psana 
i,  84, 1.  The  rdief  in  Stuart  ii,  3.  vign.,  and  the  Athen.  coin,  BrOndsted 
Toy.  iL  p.  189.  agree  therewith. 

7.  A.  fighting  with  Arest  a  vase-painting,  Inghir.  G.  Omer.  197. 
Often  beside  heroes  in  their  chariot,  or  at  the  equipment,  Ann.  d.  Inst. 
iiL  p.  135.  A.  with  Hercules  §.  410. 411.,  Theseus  418.,  Be]kro|Aoii  414. 
(G.  M.  98,  393.),  the  battle  of  the  Amaaons  417.,  befora  Puis  378.,  at  the 
Trojan  battles  415.,  with  Odysseus,  Orestes,  416  (on  Asiatic  coins,  Arieaua 
giving  the  voting-stone  is  a  symbol  of  the  watwofiU^Mw,  Heyne  Yirg.  T.  vL 
p.  785.  (1800.);  also  at  the  rqie  of  Oora  358.,  the  punishment  of  Manyas 
868.,  Cadmus'  and  Feleus'  marriage  418.  413.;  with  Prometfaeoa  {^ving 
lifetoman396. 

8.  A.  Ghryse  preventing  Philoctetes,  by  her  o/MVfof  S^iSj  from  cap- 
turing Troy  before  the  time  (a  fundamental  idea  of  the  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles),  on  the  vase-pointing  MiUingen  Div.  pL  50.  comp.  Philostr.  the 
younger  17.  Earlier  sacrifice  of  the  Argonauts,  ihid,  pi.  51.  lAborde  pi. 
23.  Ck>mp.  Uhden  in  the  Schr.  der  BerL  Akad.  1815.  HuL  CL  s.  63. 
Welcker  in  Dissen  ExpL  Pind.  p.  518.  [Sacrifice  to  the  goddess  ChTyse, 
four  vase^ctures,  Gerhard's  ArdhSoL  Zdt.  iiL  T£  35.]  Panathenaic  sa- 
crifice on  vases  from  Yolci,  Levesow,  Vers.  686.  Scenes  from  the  Attic 
worship  of  PaDas,  as  it  seems,  on  metopes  from  the  Parthenon.  Sacrifice 
of  a  cow  to  PaUas  on  vaaes  from  Yolci,  also  processions  of  lyra  and  flute 
players,  Geihard,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iiL  p.  134.  comp.  Prodr.  s.  137.  A.  re- 
ceiving the  peplos  [as  at  Troy  in  Homer],  on  coins  of  T^gea,  as  on  vases 
from  Yolci  aooording  to  Gerhard.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii.  p.  134.  The  r^jn^* 
with  the  priies  of  Uie  Panathensa,  coins  in  Stuart  ii,  1.  vign.  On  the 
seat  iii,  3.  There  are  still  to  be  mentioned  A.  lUmia^  sitting  beside  Hades 
(Stiab.iz,411.),  Florent.  gem  in  Gori  ii,  1%  1.  Wicar  iv,  3.  llie  Gapito- 
line  Minerva  §.  351.  B.  7.    Combination  of  A.  with  Hennes  §.  345.  B.  2, 
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9.  Minerva's  aid  (strix  passeiiiuiy  Blumenbaoh  Specim.  L  p.  SO. 
Bdttiger  Amalth.  iii.  a.  263.),  the  andent  emUezn  of  the  rx«vx6^/f ,  given 
to  her  also  by  Phidias  together  with  the  serpent  (to  which  likewise  re- 
fers Demosthenes*  witticism  in  Plat.  26.  see  however  Qerh.  Prodr.  s.  147.), 
sometimes  on  Minerva's  helmet  (on  denarii  of  Cordius),  as  well  as  in  her 
hand  §.  370.  R.  7.,  on  the  pole  of  her  chariot  M.  Borbon.  viii,  14.  On  the 
owl  as  moose-killer  (comp.  Batrachomyom.  185  sqq.).  BSttiger  Amalth. 
iiL  s.  260.  G6tt.  G.  A.  1831.  s.  654.  comp.  Tassie  pL  23, 1585.  Often  on 
gems  (M.  Odesc.  30.,  Tassie  p.  137.)  the  owl  itself  with  the  head  and  at- 
tributes of  Minerva ;  also  A.  drawn  by  owls  (Tassie  pL  26, 1756.).  The 
cocky  as  an  emblem  of  contest  for  honour,  is  to  be  found  almost  always^ 
and  that  too  in  pairs,  on  the  Attic  prize-vases,  §.  99.  Ko.  1.  Also  on  coins 
of  Himera,  Gales,  Suessa.  Oomp.  Pausan.  vi,  26,  2.  [Peculiar  to  these 
works  of  art  is  an  amatory  relation  of  A.  to  Hercules,  which  has  been 
gradually  brought  more  clearly  out.  Bhein.  Mus.  iv.  s.  479.  E.  Braun 
Tages  und  des  Heracles  und  der  Minerva  heilige  Hoohzeit,  Mftnchen 
1839  f.  Gerhard  Trinkschalen  s.  11.  30.  Tf.  C,  especially  the  Fontana 
vase  Gerh.  AuserL  Y.  ii,  149.  s.  182.  0.  Jahn  Arch&ol.  Aufs.  s.  83 — 127. 
H.  Brunn  BerL  Jahrfo.  1845.  i.  s.  692—96.  There  is,  exactly  like  the 
Fauvel  jug  in  Stackelb.  Gr&ber  Tf.  13,  2.  3.  another  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  in 
the  Burgon  collection  from  Athens,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  same,  which 
only  seems  to  be  not  the  case,  from  the  form  of  the  opening.] 


372.    Ares,  the  god  of  battle,  who  Is  in  a  significant  man-  1 
ner  placed  along  with  Aphrodite  in  the  twelve-god  system, 
was,  nowever,  in  his  essence,  too  much  a  mere  idea  to  become 
a  leading  subject  of  the  plastic  art    Neither  did  any  Hellenic 
state  worship  him  as  a  cardinal  and  tutelar  deity,  which  he 
became  in  later  times  at  Roma    Hence  it  is,  that  although  a  3 
few  remarkable  statues  of  the  god  by  Alcamenes  and  Scopas 
are  mentioned,  yet  many  doubts  still  prevail  as  to  his  plastic 
character.    However,  a  compact  and  muscular  development,  S 
a  thick  fleshy  neck,  and  short,  disordered  hair  (§.  330,  2.) 
seem  to  belong  universally  to  the  conception  of  the  god.   Ares 
has  smaller  eyes,  somewhat  more  widely  distended  nostrils  (§ 
335,  2.),  a  less  serene  forehead  than  other  sons  of  Zeus.   Wit' 
regard  to  i^e,  he  appears  more  manly  than  Apollo,  the  melle- 
phebos,  and  even  than  Hermes,  the  ephebos  among  the  gods, 
— ^as  a  youthful  man,  whom,  like  ahnost  all  heroes,  early  art 
formed  with  a  beard,  improved  art,  on  the  contrary,  without 
beard;  the  former  representation,  however,  was  also  preserved 
in  many  districts  and  for  many  purposea    The  drapery  of  5 
Ares,  where  he  does  not  appear  entirely  undraped,  is  a 
chlamys  (a  sagum).  On  reliefs  in  the  archaic  style  he  is  seen  in 
armour,  in  later  times  he  retained  merely  the  helmet    He  6 
usually  stands;  a  vigorous  stride  marks  the  Gradivus  on  Ro- 
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man  coins;  the  legionary  eagle  and  other  signa  the  Stator  and 
Ultor  (who  recovered  them) ;  victories,  trophies,  and  the  oKve- 
7  branch  the  Victor  and  Pacifer.  Scopas  sculptured  a  sitting 
Ares;  he  was  doubtless  conceived  as  reposing  in  a  mild  mood, 
which  seems  also  to  be  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  chief  sta- 
tues extant,  in  which  a  copy  after  Scopas  is  perhaps  preserved 
to  us. 

3.  4.  Beautiful  head  of  Ares  on  the  gem,  Millin  P.  gr.  SO.  Lipp.  i,  32. 
Bust  of  basalt  in  Yilla  Giustiniani,  see  Hirt  s.  62.  Axes  is  often  asBomed 
on  ooins  without  foundation ;  for  instance  the  hefaEDeted  and  bearded  head 
on  ooins  of  Metapontum  (G.  M.  40, 150.  Magnani  Misc.  Num.  iii,  25 — ^28.) 
is,  aooording  to  an  inscription,  Leuoippus,  an  Achaian  founder  of  the  dtj 
(Strabo).  §.  418.  B.  2.  [Coins  of  Metapontum  and  a  Oampanian  one,  Ghnu; 
pL  1007.  no.  2795.  2796.  Mara  bearded  on  ooins  of  the  Romans  in  Sicily, 
Neumann  N.  Ined.  i.  p.  67  ss.  tb.  2^  12.]  On  the  coins  of  the  Mamertines 
an  unbearded  laurel^crowned  head  has  the  inscription 'A^o^,  Toiremuaa 
48, 12 — 14.  A  bearded  head  of  A.  on  coins  of  the  Bruttii,  Magnani  ii, 
4 — 10.,  if  it  also  is  not  a  tribe-hero.  Ares'  head  unbearded  on  the  Ro- 
man coins,  only  on  those  of  the  gentes  Fonteia  and  Junia  with  sproutiiig 
beard,  Patinus  p.  114. 144.  [Eckhel,  D.  N.  i,  224.]  A.  bearded,  crowned 
by  a  Nike,  Aphrodite  beside  him  with  Eros  on  her  shoulder,^  on  the  cor- 
responding altar  the  three  Graces  t  Serradifaloo  gli  avand  dell'  ant  Sol- 
ionto  tv.  4. 

5.  A.  bearded  and  in  armour  on  the  Borghese  altar.  A.  as  a  young 
man,  with  the  chlamys,  on  the  relief  PCL  iv,  7 ;  [with  armour,  helmet  and 
shield  on  the  Capitoline  ara^  Winck.  Mon.  Ined.  Tf.  5.]  Bearded  and  in 
armour  among  the  eight  gods  of  the  ara,  M.  Ghiar.  19.  A  bearded  Mars- 
Hadrianus,  statue  in  the  M.  Cap.  iii,  $1.  Other  statues,  such  as  that  in 
the  M.  Gap.  iii,  48.,  Race.  130.  cf.  Olarac  pL  636.  no.  1440.  from  M.  Bor- 
bon.,  which  many  call  A.  are  more  than  doubtful.  The  statue  of  Heia- 
oleides  (§.  157.*  No.  3.)  and  Harmatius  also,  BouilL  i,  7.,  is  only  an  A.  by 
restoration.  On  the  Mars  Borghese  §.  413.  (Achilles);  a  statue  found 
near  Ostia  in  1800  with  the  inscription  Marti  is  said  to  be  very  like  this 
oue.  Hirt  s.  52.  Eight  statues  Clarao  634  A.  635.  [A  Mara  15  pabni 
high,  brought  to  Villa  d'Este  in  Tivoli^  is  mentioned  Flam.  Yacca  h.  Fea 
Miscell.  p.  56. 

6.  See  the  collocation  in  Millin  G.  M.  pL  39.  40.  M.  Ultor  appean 
very  characteristic,  Morelli  N.  Impp.  4, 18.  Fine  A.  with  Nike  and  laurel 
branch,  Millin  P.  gr.  21.  As  Polioroetes  G.  M.  39, 152.  Pasaeri  Luc.  ii, 
29.  [Mara  Gradivus,  bearing  trophies  on  his  shoulder,  Hirt  Bildeirb.  & 
50.] 

7.  Ludovisi  Mars,  Perrier  88.  Maffei  Race.  66.  67.  Piraneai  Stat.  10. 
R.  Rochette  M.  L  pL  11.  According  to  &  R.  p.  37.  413.  a  mourning 
Acoilles ;  according  to  Hirt  Bildezbuch  s.  51.  a  hero  [on  the  canon  a.  31, 
Theseus].  If  an  A.  it  is  one  peacefully  reposing,  wherein  the  posture;,  the 
want  of  the  helmet,  and  the  Amor  beneath  his  feet  agree.  [From  traces 
of  something  having  horn  broken  off  from  the  left  shoulder  a  figura  aeenis 
to  have  stood  beside  it,  Meyer  in  Winck.  iv.  s.  301.] 

1      S73.    In  groups  the  god  of  war  seldom  figures  as  a  oam- 
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batant;  precisely  because  he  is  himself  nothing  else  than  war 
and  stnfe,  he  gave  no  opportunity  for  the  celebration  of  par- 
ticular exploits  by  him.  He  only  figures  on  gems  as  giant-slayer. 
On  the  other  hand  we  see  him  together  with  Aphrodite  in  2 
groups  of  statues,  which,  in  the  posture  of  the  bodies  and  dis- 
position of  the  drapery,  indicate  a  famous  original  As  this 
union  of  war  and  love  was  not  always  taken  as  a  fiivolous 
adultery,  but  was  viewed  in  the  more  serious  sense,  Roman 
imperial  consorts  could  also  be  glorified  by  such  groups  in 
statues  and  coins.  The  Romans  liked  to  see  the  love  of  3 
Ares  for  Ilia  or  Rea  Silvia  represented.  In  the  treatment, 
Greek  representations,  especially  the  surprisal  of  Ariadne  by 
Dionysus,  were  often  laid  as  the  ground  work. 

1.  A.  Gigantomachos,  Millin  P.  gr.  S2.  G.  M.  36, 143.  [Elite  cdramogr. 
if  7,  Tue  of  the  prince  of  Caoino.] 

2.  A.  and  Aphrodite,  a  statue-group  M.  Flor.  iii,  36.  Wicar  iii,  12. 
Oarao  Y^nus  de  Milo  pi.  2.  Draped,  with  the  heads  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (7) 
and  Faustina  the  younger  in  the  Louvre  272.  Y.  Borgh.  6,  3.  BonilL 
iy  8.  Clarao  pi.  326.  Similar  group  M.  Cap.  iii,  20.  Beliefs,  R.  Bochette, 
M.  I.  7,  2.  G.  Giust.  ii,  103.  Gems  also  in  the  old  style,  Millin  P.  gr.  ' 
24  sqq.  Lipp.  i,  89.  91.  ii,  79.  Painting  from  Pompeii,  M.  Borb.  iii,  35. 
(A.  in  the  himation) ;  M.  Borb.  iz,  9. ;  Gell  N.  Pomp.  pL  82.  (Eros  takes 
off  his  helmet).  The  surprisal  of  the  lovers  bj  Hephasstus  §.  367.  R.  2. 
An  A.  in  the  net,  drawing  his  sword,  on  a  coin  of  archaic  style,  Winck. 
M.  1. 16&  Baponi  21, 16.  36, 1.  Tassie  pL  53, 10127.  A.  as  defender  of 
Hera  against  Hephsestus  §.  367.  K  3. 

3.  Mars  descending  to  Bea  Silvia  (pendens  as  in  Juvenal)  on  the 
pediment  of  the  T.  Urbis,  §.  191.  R.  1.  Similar  the  picture,  Terme  di  Tito 
31.  Mars  appearing  to  Ilia,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  iv,  87.  on  a  medallion  of  Anton. 
Pius  and  other  imperial  coins.  Also  the  Ara  of  Claudius  Faventinus^ 
Bartoli  Adm.  5, 1.  Yase  in  Bonn.  [Grater  of  bronze,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  best  style ;  on  the  reverse  Mars  fighting  with  Hercules 
over  the  dead  body  of  Cycnus,  Alterthumsverein  Bonn  i.  Tf.  1.  s.  45. 
Wieseler  Zeitschr.  f.  A.  W.  1843.  s.  484  ff.]  The  two  chief  figures  in  the 
relief  in  B.  Bochette  M.  I.  7,  2.  and  on  a  Boman  vase,  G.  M.  178,  653., 
also  Ficoroni  Gemms  3,  6.  Mars  leading  Bea  as  his  bride,  entirely 
draped,  ReUef  PCI.  v,  25.  G.  M.  180,  654.  The  relief,  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw. 
40.,  also  seems  to  make  A.  and  Bea  correspond  to  Selene  with  Endymion. 
[Wieseler  Die  Ara  Casali  1844.  s.  57  f.  In  Guattani  1788.  Febr.  tv.  2. 
On  a  sarcophagus  at  Amalfi  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  there  is  the  same 
representation  as  in  two  in  the  pal.  Mattei,  one  of  which  is  in  Winck. 
M.  Ined.  tv.  110.  Gal.  Mythol.  133,  550.  Inghir.  Gal.  Omer.  tv.  225.  231. 
'Winckelman  explained  it  as  Peleus  and  Thetis,  but  ZoSga  (correctly)  as 
Mars  and  Bea,  so  also  Lessing  in  the  Laocoon  §.  7.  s.  86.  and  B.  Bochette 
Mon.  In6d.  p.  31  sqq.] 

A.'s  throne,  Ant.  Ero.  i.  29.  G.  M.  42, 147.  A.*s  arms  borne  by  boyi^ 
on  a  three-sided  ara,  S.  Maroo  ii,  33.  M.  Kap.  iv,  15.  G.  M.  40.,  corre- 
sponding to  one  very  similar  Brit.  M.  i^  6.  and  others. 
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10.  APHaoDrr& 

1  374.  The  Syrian  worship  of  Astarte,  bj  meeting  in  Greece 
indigenous  beginnings,  seems  to   ha¥e  produced  the  wide- 

2  spread  and  important  worship  of  Apfairodite.  The  fundamen- 
tal notion  of  tne  great  goddess  of  nature  was  never  entirely 
lost ;  the  watery  element,  her  peculiar  dominion  in  the  East 
(S.  241.  R.  2.),  always  remained  under  the  sway  of  this  deity, 
who  was  worshipped  on  coasts  and  harbours;  the  calm  sea,  re- 
flecting the  heavens  in  the  smooth  mirror  of  its  waves^  seemed 

3  in  particular  an  expression  of  her  nature.  When  art,  in  the 
cycle  of  Aphrodite,  soared  above  rude  stones  and  shapeless 
idols,  it  suggested  the  idea  of  a  goddess  powerfully  swaying  and 
everywhere  prevailing ;  it  was  usual  to  represent  her  enthroned, 

4  with  symbols  of  blooming  nature  and  luxuriant  fertility;  her 
drapery  was  complete,  only  that  perhaps  the  chiton  partly  dis- 
closed ner  left  breast,  and  elegant,  as  an  affected  grace  in  drapery 
and  motion  belonged  of  all  others  to  the  character  of  Aphro- 

5  dite.  Art,  in  the  Phidian  period,  also  represented  in  Aphix)dite 
the  sexual  relation  in  its  sacredness  and  dignity,  and,  in  refer- 
ence thereto,  thought  more  on  permanent  unions  for  the  pur- 
poses of  public  we«d,  than  on  transient  connections  entered 

6  into  for  sensual  enjoyment  Later  Attic  art  (§.  127)  first 
treated  the  idea  of  Aphrodite  with  a  purely  sensual  enthusi- 
asm, and  deified  in  her  no  longer  a  world-swaying  power,  but 
the  individual  embodiment  of  the  most  charming  womanhood ; 
nay  it  even  placed  this  ideal,  released  from  moral  relations, 
in  decided  contrast  therewith. 

1.  Comp.  Laroher,  M6m.  snr  V6nu8.  P.  1775.  Manso  Yersache  uber 
einige  GegenBt&nde  der  MythoL  Leipz.  1794.  De  la  Ohau  Sur  les  At- 
tribirts  de  V^nuB.  P.  1776.  Heyne,  Antiq.  Aufo.  L  6.  115  ff.  [Gkrhard 
Yenusidole  B.  1845.  with  5  Tf.  in  the  Sohriften  der  Akad.}— On  the  FA- 
phian  worship,  §.  239.  R.  2.,  240.  R.  1. 

3.  Xoanon  of  an  Aphrodite>Hera  in  Sparta,  to  which  mothers  offered 
sacrifice  at  the  marriage  of  their  daughters.  A.  of  gold  and  ivoiy  at  Si- 
cyon  by  Canachus,  enthroned,  with  polos,  poppy-stalk  and  apple.  A. 
on  mount  Eryz,  enthroned,  with  dove,  Eros  b^de  her,  on  coins.  G. 
M.  44,  181.  cf.  .47,  182.  A.  enthroned,  with  a  hare  under  the  seat, 
Eros  beside  her,  on  coins  of  Nagidoe,  Neumann  K.  Y.  iL  tb.  2,  8.  N. 
Brit.  10, 16.  Yery  similar  in  ZoSga  Bass,  ii,  112. — A.  standing,  with  a 
dove  in  her  hand,  on  the  Borgh.  Ara,  with  a  flower  (afterwards  used  af 
Spes  §.  406.  R.  5.)  M.  Cap.  iv.  22.;  PCL  iv.  8.;  Chiar.  i,  20.  Similar  on 
vases  from  YolcL  In  the  archaic  style,  a  shell  in  her  hand,  in  the  relief 
AI.  Burb.  vi,  10.  A.  with  Proserpine  as  a  support  (according  to  Gerhard)) 
a  small  marble  statue  from  Pompoii,  M.  Borb.  iv,  54.  An  arohatc  A. 
whose  hair  is  arranged  by  an  Eros  on  wing,  among  Menads.  M.  Chiar.  i, 
36.    Gerhard,  Yenere  Proserpina,  1826.  8  (oomp.  KunstbL  1825.  No.  16 
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ff.  1827.  No.  42  f.)  mentions  by  this  name  the  archaic  idol  with  the  mo- 
dins,  which  often  occurs  especially  as  a  support,  having  the  one  hand  on 
the  breast  and  tucking  up  the  drapery  with  the  other.  Haffei  Baoa  121* 
oomp.  134.,  abovo  §.  361.  B. 

4.  Apollon.  Rh.  i,  743.  describes  this  as  the  main  feature  in  an 
Aphrodite,  and  Yisconti,  POI.  iii.  p.  7.  has  caused  it  to  be  adopted  as  an 
important  criterion  of  the  statues  of  Venus.  Thus  A.  has  in  the  beauti- 
ful relief  at  Naples  §.  378.  R.  4.  a  veil  over  the  head,  and  yet  one  breast 
is  uncovered. 

5.  6.  Phidias'  A.  Urania  at  Elis,  with  her  foot  on  the  tortoise,  as 
•Ikov^  aooording  to  Plutarch ;  and  A.  Urania  at  Athens.  A.  by  Alcam^ 
nes  §.117.  Soopas*  Aphrodites,  among  which  the  Pandemos  on  the  goat 
§.  125.  R.  3.  Praxiteles'^  127,  4.  Others  by  Oephissodorus,  son  of  Praxi- 
teles, Philiscus  and  others.    A.  Anadyomene  by  Apelles  §.  141,  3» 

375.    The  forms  which  improved  art  gave  to  Aphrodite  are  1 
mostly  those  natural  to  the  sex.     She  is  altogether  a  woman, 
in  a  much  fuller  sense  of  the  word  than  Athena  and  Artemis. 
The  ripened  bloom  of  the  virgin  is^  in  many  modifications,  the 
stage  of  physical  advancement  which  is  adhered  to  in  the 
forms  of  the  body.    The  shoulders  are  narrow,  the  bosom  has  2 
a  maidenly  development,  the  fulness  of  the  hips  tapers  away 
into  elegantly  shaped  feet,  which,  little  adapted  for  standing 
or  treading  firmly,  seem  to  betray  a  hurried  and  tender  gait 
{&^^¥  pddia/jka).    The  countenance,  of  Junonian  fulness  and  3 
grand  development  of  features,  in  the  elder  representations, 
appears  afterwards  more  delicate  and  lengthened;  the  lan- 
guishing eye  {rh  uy^hv  g.  829,   6.)  and  smiling  mouth  {rh 
6t(f7ighai  §.  335.  R  2.)  are  combined  with  the  genem  expression 
of  grace  and  8weetnes&    The  hair  is  anran^d  with  elegance,  4 
usually  encircled  by  a  diadem  and  gathered  into  it  in  the 
earlier  representations,  but  knotted  together  into  a  krobylos 
in  the  undraped  statues  of  Venus  produced  by  later  art 

3.  Not  a  few  of  the  busts  to  be  met  with  singly  exhibit  the  more  lofty 
character.  Thns  the  $v9Ti(pa9oe  in  the  L.  221.  Y.  Borgh.  li,  17.  BouiU.  i, 
69,  2.;  the  head  in  Lord  Egremont's,  Bpedm.  i,  46.  46.;  the  I>resden 
head  (Waoker  s.  163.;  also  that  s.  203.  according  to  the  Bd.  Winck.  iv.  & 
332.).  On  a  head  at  Mantoa  and  Cassel,  Winok.  iv.  s.  331.  332, 439.  The 
fine  head,  M.  Chiar.  i,'  27.  Sickler  Alman.  IL  Tf.  11.,  is  in  oonformity  wi^h 
the  later  IdeaL  On  ooins  it  is  often  diffioolt  to  reoognise  the  head  of  A. ; 
the  female  head  on  Cnidian  ooins  is  oertainly  an  A.,  it  has  a  fillet  twisted 
round  the  hair  like  the  copies  of  the  Prazitelian  statue  §.  127.  B.  4.  On 
coins  of  the  gens  Oonsidia  (which  have  Moont  Bryz  on  the  reverse)  the 
head  of  A.  has  a  laurel  wreath  over  the  diadem,  perhaps  as  vietrix.  Mo- 
relli  Cons.  5.  comp.  Yibia  2. 

^76.  Here  also  the  essential  modifications  of  the  form  are  1 
closely  connected  with  the  drapery.  The  entirely  draped  2 
Aphrodite,  who,  however,  for  the  okost  part  wears  only  a  thin 
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chiton  which  but  slifhUy  conceals  the  body,  and  with  a  graceful 
movement  of  the  left  arm  merely  draws  forward  a  little  the 
upper  garment^  which  is  falling  down  behind,  is  deriyed  from 
the  Urania  of  the  early  artists ;  she  was  worshipped  in  Roman 
times  as  MoTHBit-APHaoDiTE,  Venus  G^nitrix,  and  honoured 
by  numerous  representations,  partly  as  the  progenitrix  of  the 
Julian  family,  partly  as  the  goddessj  of  lawful,  wedded  love, 
founded  on  desire  for  of&pring,  in  times  when  there  was  a  ne- 

3  cessity  for  such  a  stimulusi  The  style  of  the  period  in  which 
this  manner  of  representation  originated,  and  the  purpose  itself, 
combined  to  give  to  this  class  of  statues  of  Aphrodite,  rounder 
and  stronger  forms,  shorter  proportions  of  figure,  and  a  more 
matronly  character  than  was  otherwise  the  custom  in  regard 

4  to  this  eoddesa  Very  clearly  distinguished  from  these  is  a 
second  class  of  statues  of  Venus,  which,  without  the  chiton, 
have  only  an  upper  garment  thrown  round  the  lower  portion 
of  the  body,  and  are  characterized  at  the  same  time  by  the 

6  placing  of  one  foot  on  a  slight  elevation.  In  these  the  god- 
dess approaches  a  heroine  in  aspect;  the  forms  of  the  body 
are  remarkably  firm,  and,  though  slender,  powerful,  the  bosom 
less  rounded  than  in  others,  and  the  countenance  furnished 
with  more  prominent  features,  not  without  the  expression  of 

6  pride  and  self-consciousnesa  Early  wooden  images  at  Sparta 
exhibited  Aphrodite  in  armour  as  a  deity  triumphant  over  all 
might  and  strength;  in  this  class  of  statues,  therefore,  we 
must  recognise  a  Venus  victobious,  whether  she  embraced 
Ares  himself,  or  held  in  her  hands  his  helmet  and  shield,  or  a 
palm,  or  the  apple  [?]  as  a  sign  of  victory. 

1.  darac  pL  591.  [—632  H.  634.  634  B.  640.] 

2.  The  movement  of  the  left  arm  is  well  described  in  Anstaan.  i,  1& 
by  r^g  dfcjcfxonis  Afc^tg  ^«txnrv\oig  i^avrofnitm  tUp  k^ctmp,  and  is  given  as 
a  sign  of  shame. 

3.  Probably  of  this  description  was  the  Yenns  Genitrix  of  Aroesilans 
(§.  196.  R.  2.)  in  Osesar^s  forum.  A.  with  the  disposition  of  drvp&y  here 
described  on  coins  of  Sabina,  Pedrusi  vi,  29,  6.  oomp.  PCL  ill,  8.  On 
other  coins  more  richlj  draped,  with  sceptre  and  ball,  a  child  before  her, 
with  legend.  G.  M.  44, 185.  Y.  Felix  in  like  oostume,  a  child  in  her 
arms,  186. ;  however,  she  also  appears  half-draped,  girding  herself  with 
the  oestus  on  coins  of  Domitian,  Pedrusi  vii,  27,  4.  [A.  girding  herself 
with  the  cestus,  a  beautiful  little  bronze  Ann.  d.  I.  xiv.  tv.  F.  p.  50. 
The  Y.  Genitrix  Tivovau  ^ctp»y  Pindar  0.  vi,  39,  fitfr^p  dptt^^vtroh  Oallim. 
in  Delum  222.]  She  often  also  carries  the  apple,  likewise  a  spear,  as 
mother  of  the  Romans,  and  a  Yictory  when  she  passes  over  into  the 
victrix.  But  the  Y.  ooelestis  of  coins  has  abo  the  same  attributes,  see 
the  examples  from  Gessner  and  Pedrusi  in  Gerh.  Neap.  Ant.  s.  5  ff.  *  A^^ 
ituPiiymBoe  draped  Boissard  iv,  1 16.  Statues:  That  of  YersaillesintheLoiiTre 
46.  proportions,  handling  of  hair  and  drapery  archaic,  with  bored  ears,  M. 
Frany.  ii,  6.  BouiU.  i,  12.  M.  Nap.  i,  61.  Clarac  pi.  339.    In  the  Loutk 
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185.  clothed  in  a  thin  chiton  with  zone,  an  Amor  beside  her,  formerlj 
the  name  of  Praxiteles  waa  on  it.  M.  Nap.  i,  62.  Bouill.  iii,  7,  3.  darao 
pL  341.  In  Florence,  Qalleria  iv,  1, 18.  Garac  pL  592, 1288,  like  the  Qius- 
tiniani  one  594, 1288  A.,  that  in  the  Coke  collection  594>  1449  A.,  and 
that  in  the  PioOl.  592, 1289.  In  Lord  Egremont's  possefldon,  donbtfiil, 
Gavaa  i.  5.  Winck.  W.  iv.  s.  115.  v.  8.  24.  Dancing  and  crowned  with 
ivy,  POL  iii,  30.  (according  to  Hirt).  [Qerhard  Yat.  Mus.  b.  203.]  In  the 
L.  420.  y.  Borgh.  4»  1.  M.  Boy.  i,  18.  BooiU.  iii,  8,  3.  In  England, 
Specimens  ii.  pi.  54.  The  counterpart  to  her,  her  foe,  the  lewd  miscarry- 
ing YenuB,  L.  427.  Y.  Borgh.  4, 13.  BoiiilL  iii,  8, 1.  Olarac  pL  341.  [Yisconti 
Mon.  scelti  Borghes.  1821.  tv.  30,  as  Peribama,  very  erroneously  explained 
by  Zannoni  in  the  Qiom.  de*  letterati,  Pisa  1823.  iv.  p.  19.  Ovid  Amor  ii, 
14.]  The  statuette  at  Dresden  119.,  Aug.  6G.,  beside  the  Priapus,  seems 
to  be  an  ex  vote  for  fruitfulness  in  marriage ;  the  drapery  always  remains 
in  such  circumstances.  In  Lipp.  ii,  94.  A.  leans  on  a  column  on  which 
there  is  a  Priapus,  and  at  the  same  time  singes  a  butterfly  with  the  torch 
taken  from  Oupid,  therefore  a  goddess  of  life  and  death,  Y.  Idbitina.  Oomp. 
Gerhard,  Ueber  Yenus  Libitina  on  gems  and  glass-pastes,  KunstbL  1827. 
No.  69  f.  A.  in  the  Ooan  drapery,  at  Dresden  245.  Aug.  105. ;  Mann.  Oxon. 
5.  Archaic  Yenus  and  Juno,  Fama  between  them  ?  Oollect.  de  Peintures 
ant.  qui  omaient  le  palais,  &c.  1781.  pL  10. — Onvase-paintings  A.  always 
appears  at  Yolci  (Ann.  iii.  p.  44.)  and  elsewhere  perhaps  always  draped, 
as  naked  figures  can  only  be  regarded  as  women  bathing,  as  in  Hancar, 
iiL  pL  123.  Often  also  sitting,  with  the  mirror,  drawing  her  garment 
over  the  shoulder,  MiUingen  Un.  Mon.  i,  10.  Oomp.  §.  374.  R.  3. — On  the 
other  hand  the  Etruscan  mirror-drawings  represent  A.  naked  under  the 
name  of  Turan,  Dempster  Etr.  reg.  4.,  but  also  half-draped,  M.  I.  d.  Inst, 
ii,  6.,  draped  likewise,  Inghir.  Etr.  Mon.  ii,  15  sq.  47.  On  an  inedited 
mirror  Turan,  undraped,  embraces  Eros  as  a  youth.  Thalna  also,  who 
appears  half-naked  and  with  a  dove,  was  perhaps  related  to  A.  Inghir  ii, 
10. 

4.  An  A.  of  this  description  in  bronze,  similar  to  the  marble  one  of 
Aries,  with  the  ^A^s  around  the  thigh,  xi^^*h  «'Ao»«/t6i2»f  v^Mt^iy^uv* 
xctkvTtT^t  is  described  by  Ohristod.  v,  78. ;  the  kind  of  drapery  also  Ar- 
temid.  On.  ii  37. 

5.  6.  On  the  A.  in  armour,  Paus.  Plut.  Nonnus  and  others.  A  victori- 
ous  and  martial-looking  Yenus,  a  consecrated  gift  of  the  sophist  Hero- 
des,  is  described  by  Damascius  ap.  Photius  242.  p.  342.  Bekk. ;  one  look- 
ing at  her  reflection  in  the  shield  of  Ares,  Apollon,  Bh.  i,  745.  A  figure 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  on  coins  of  the  colony  of  Oorinth,  probably  of 
the  time  of  Julius  Ovsar,  who  worshipped  Y.  victrix.  The  statue  from 
the  amphitheatre  of  Capua,  which  has  the  left  foot  placed  on  a  helmet, 
agrees  exactly  therewith.  Olarac  pL  595.  596.  598.  MiUingen,  Un.  Mon.  it 
4,  5.  M.  Borb.  iii,  54.  Qerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  10.  comp.  Winck.  W.  iv.  s.  114. 
(The  torso  called  Psyche,  found  in  the  same  place,  presents  a  similar 
character  of  forms,  MilHngen  ii,  8.  Gerhard  62.  comp.  B.  Wolf,  BulL  d. 
Inst.  1833.  p.  132.).  The  Yenus  of  Melos  in  the  L.  232  b.  (§.  253.  B.  2.) 
approaches  this  one  in  drapery ;  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist  of  Antioch  on 
the  Msander,  if  the  inscription  belongs  to  it.  Bestored  in  antiquity 
twice  (if  the  hand  with  the  ft^iikw  is  also  later),  the  second  time  barba- 
rously.   The  A,  in  Dresden  draped,  Le  Plat  pi.  124,  darac  pL  595, 1301. 
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Of  majestio  beauty,  although  not  without  defects.  H.  Boj.  i.  Id.  BouiIL 
i,  11.  Clarao  pL  340.  Attempts  at  explanation:  Qu.  de  Quincy,  8ar  la 
statue  antique  de  Y.  d6couverte  dans  llle  de  Milos  en  1890. 1821.  Clanbc, 
Bur  la  St.  ant.  de  Y.  Tictriz  eta  1821.  Millingen  Md.  The  same  figuFS  of 
Yenus,  exactly  in  the  same  postuie  and  drapery,  is  also  grouped  with  Ares 
(as  his  conqueror)  §.  373.  R.  2.  At  the  same  time  she  often,  as  governor 
of  the  world,  has  her  foot  on  a  globe,  M.  Flor»  i,  73,  6.  Lipp.  SuppL  175. 
A.  looking  down  on  a  helmet,  whioh  she  holds  in  her  light  hand,  while  she 
holds  a  palm  or  a  weapon  with  the  left  arm  whioh  is  supported,  on  gems, 
Millin  P.  gr.  23.  Hirt  11.  Lipp.  i,  93—95.  ii,  80^-^84.  M.  Fior.  i,  72, 2— «. 
(instead  of  the  helmet  also  an  apple  or  a  doye).  Perhaps  the  yXv^^M*  A^. 
IfM^rAof  of  Oflosar,  Dio  0.  xliii,  43.  A  gem  of  this  description  in  the  Yienna 
cabinet  bears  the  inscription  A^^^t/rn  m  tuntKirrm  and  Veneri  victricL 
Oomp.  coins  of  Augustus.  In  similar  attitude  the  Y.  of  Aries,  L.  282^ 
with  particularly  flat  breast,  restored  by  Qirardon  with  mirror  and  apple. 
Delineated  unrestored  in  Terrin  La  Y.  et  Tob^lisque  d'Arles.  Aries  1680. 
12. ;  correctly  restored  Clarao  pL  342.  Besides  M.  Frany.  i,  3.  Nap.  i,  GO. 
Bouill.  i,  13.  Meyer  T£  7,  6.  The  statue  found  by  Hamilton  near  Ostia 
is  a  copy  of  the  same  original,  Brit.  M.  i,  8.  Spedm.  i,  41. ;  also  that  in 
Bouill.  iii,  7, 1.  [oomp.  also  Y.  Boig.  v,  7.]  A  Pompeian  picture  exhibits 
an  Aphrodite  in  the  costume  of  the  "ricirix  here  described,  laying  aside 
her  dress  and  seizing  the  lance,  M.  Borb.  yiii,  6.  [The  head  of  another 
Yenus  found  at  Aries  at  the  excavation  of  the  theatre,  a  cast  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Bonn  No.  157  b.]  Half-draped  statues  of  A.  of  different  charac- 
ter and  activity  as  portrait-statues,  above  §.  205.  R.  4.  The  Florentine 
so-called  Urania  M.  Flor.  iii,  30.  Meyer  Tf.  11  a.  Comp.  the  A.  with  a 
very  beautiful  head,  Aug.  104.  The  drapery  is  modem  on  the  small  ele- 
gant statue,  Aug.  43.  The  Hope  Yenus,  Cavao  i,  22.,  is  vexy  doubtful. 
Comp.  §.^402.  R.  1. 

1  377.  Less  powerful,  of  greater  Ailness  and  roundness,  are 
the  forms  of  seyeral  statues  of  Aphrodite,  which  represent  her 
at  the  bath,  coyering  her  bosom  with  a  piece  of  tne  drapery 
which  hangs  round  behind  her;  there  was  a  celebrated  one 
of  this  kind  in  Alexandria  Troas  which  was  often  copied  in 

2  antiquity.  Forms  intentionally  oyer  delicate  and  flowing  are 
observable  in  the  meretricious  statue  of  Aphrodite  Callipygoa 

3  On  the  other  hand,  ancient  art  felt  itself  challenged  to  the 
obseryance  of  the  purest  proportions,  the  most  faulUess  repre- 
sentation of  beautiful  forms,  when  the  goddess  appeared  com- 
pletely unyeiled.  The  unsullied  bloom  of  the  virgin  fonnst» 
then  holds  the  perfect  medium  between  the  more  womanly 
forms  of  the  matronly,  and  the  somewhat  more  severe  and 
powerful  contours  of  the  con<]uerinfl  Aphrodite;  art  here 
attains  the  last  and  highest  ffota  in  tne  representation  of  fe- 

4  male  beauty.  Although  the  bath  was  originally  imagined  as 
the  occasion  of  this  unyeilinff,  here  all  reference  to  action  dis- 
appears; tiie  statue  is  entirely  a  symbol  of  female  lovelinesa, 
heightened  by  the  manifestation  of  natural  shame,  and  of 
womanhood  in  general    Other  attitudes  which  indicate  more 
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moyement  and  action,  notwithstanding  the  particular  charms 
iKrhich  thej  unfold,  have  not  the  same  pervading  and  uniform 
fulness  of  beauty  as  the  chief  statues  before  described  To  6 
this  class  belong  those  crouching  in  the  bath,  g:irding  them- 
selves with  the  cestus,  putting  on  a  shoulder-belt  or  sandals. 
The  Anadyomene,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  not  a  subject  for  the 
plastic  art 

1.  An  A.  covering  her  bosom  in  the  paL  Ghigi,  found  at  Rome  on 
Mount  Oslins,  in  whioh  the  eyes,  forehead,  and  the  arrangement^  of  the 
hair  are  particularly  fine,  has  the  inscription:  cLtto  rmg  h  T^«i«)/*A^^o- 
2/riif  MitM^MMrof  fiTMf/.  M.  Cap.  iv.  352.  with  engr.  Winck.  W.  iv.  b.  329. 
"With  this  one  agrees  that  in  the  L.  190.  from  the  GaL  de  YersaiUes.  M. 
Boy.  i,  11.  Nap.  i,  57.  Bouill.  iii,  6,  4.  Clarao  pi.  343.  Comp.  Bouill.  iii,  7. 
Clarac  pL  344.  The  I>re8den  one  with  a  bathing  towel,  Maffei  Race. 
144.,  Le  Plat  133 ,  the  head  Aug.  61.  The  fine  A.  M.  Chiar.  i,  26.  Olarac 
pL  610,  1356,  with  borrowed  head,  has  the  drapery  knotted  together 
under  the  bosom.  [There  is  a  repetition  in  the  small  back  court  of  the 
pal.  Borghese  at  Rome.  The  same  composition  in  bronze,  Antich.  d*Er- 
<3ol.  vi,  17.  striotly  speaking  an  Anadyomene,  see  Rem.  5.  That  in  the 
MuB,  Borb.  Clarac  pL  600,  1323,  wringing  her  hair,  corresponds.  The  one 
at  Syracuse  similarly  half  draped,  but  with  the  hands  held  downwards, 
O.  Orass  Beise  nach  Sioilien  ii.  s.  356.  Olarac  pi.  608.  no.  1344  Politi 
8ul  simulacro  di  Yenere  trov.  in  Siracusa,  Palermo  1826.  The  one  in  the 
M.  Chiaram.  i,  25  only  holds  her  hair  with  one  hand.] — ^A.  entirely  un- 
veiled in  front,  enveloped  behind,  G.  di  Fir.  St.  39.  Amalth.  i.  s.  288. 
Oomp.  Clarac  pi.  625, 1403. 1405. 

2.  On  the  KmXKiwy^s  the  legend  of  the  maidens  in  Syracuse,  Athen. 
ziL  p.  554.  comp.  Aldph.  i,  39.  with  Bergler's  notes.  The  yiXo^iM/,  ibid, 
p.  255.  Wagn.  correspond  to  the  h  rolt  Ivxiots  ytT^t  §.  127.  B.  4.  Fame- 
sian  statue  in  Naples  with  modem  head  (Finati  M.  Borb.  ii,  255.)  in 
Piran.  St.  7.  Mafiei  55.  Clarac  pL  611.  [one  of  the  bronze  figurettes 
from  Pompeii,  only  slightly  different,  at  Arolsen.  The  same  posture  in 
a  vase-painting,  of  which  B.  Bochette  possesses  a  drawing.  Canova  de- 
clined to  restore  the  leg  of  the  famous  statue  at  Naples,  which  had  been 
badly  done  by  Albaocini,  just  as  the  painters  of  ancient  Bome  would  not 
venture  to  supply  the  destroyed  leg  of  the  Yenus  of  Apelles.]  On  another 
at  Versailles.  Winck.  W.  ii  s.  404.  [Similar  statues  in  CavaU.  St.  ii,  66 
and  in  Syracuse.] 

3.  Here  we  must  distinguish:  1.  The  genuine  copies  of  the  Onidian 
A.  §.  127.  K  4.  2.  The  Medicean  A.  of  Oleomenes  §.  160.  B.  3.,  which  is 
also  not  rare  on  Boman  coins  of  the  time  of  the  emperors.  The  Dresden 
torso  with  head,  Aug.  27 — 30.  resembles  it,  as  does  also  the  torso,  Wobum 
Marbl.  22.  3.  The  Capitoline,  with  the  same  posture  of  the  hands,  but 
less  inclined,  and  formed  in  a  more  womanly  manner,  the  features  more 
individual,  high  head-dress;  beside  her  an  ointment-vase  (alabastron) 
with  bathing-toweL  Well-preserved,  even  to  the  fingers.  M.  Cap.  iii,  19. 
M.  Franf.  iv,  14.  Nap.  i,  56.  Bouill.  i,  10.  G.  M.  44, 180.  Clarac  621, 1384. 
05the*8  PropylHen  iii,  1.  s.  151.  One  in  the  same  attitude  dug  by  G.  Ha- 
milton in  1764  from  th,e  vault  of  the  Barberini  palace,  afterwards  in 
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Jenkins*,  WeddeI*B,  Lord  Qrantham's  hands,  Winck.  W.  ii.  s.  205.  Heyne, 
Vorles.  8. 313.  Other  undraped  statues  of  A.,  M.  JBlor.  iii,  34. ;  an  exoeUent 
one  in  Hope*s  collection ;  a  Labicanian  one,  Winok.  W.  iL  8.  299.  Kum- 
bers  of  them  in  all  museums,  often  destitute  of  grace,  and  only  the  uglier 
from  the  pretension  which  they  make.  Similar  to  the  Oapitoline  L.  171  and 
380.,  BouiU.  iii,  6, 2. 4.  Y.  Borgh.  5, 2. 5.  Clarac  pL  343. ;  also  L.  174.  BouiU. 
iii,  6,  3.  V.  Borgh.  5,  9.  Clarac  pL  344.,  only  that  a  Dolphin  with  an  Amor 
serves  as  trunk ;  in  Dresden  279.  Aug.  86.  Excellent  torso  dug  up  at 
Capo  d'Anzo,  after  passing  through  very  various  hands,  now  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.,  of  luxuriant  forms,  N5hden  Amalth.  iiL  s.  3.  Tf.  2.  The  attitude 
was  evidently  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Medicean,  and  corresponds 
more  to  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite.  [One  of  the  finest  torsi  was  brought 
from  Florence  in  1843  to  the  Museum  at  Berlin.] 

6.  The  crouching  A.,  Y^nus  accroupie,  perhaps  after  Polycharmus*  Y. 
Livans  se,  Clarac  pi.  627—631.,  is  finest  in  PCI.  i,  10.  Piranesi  St.  28.  M. 
Nap.  i,  68.  M.  Boy.  ii,  13.  Hovjcetkos  ixoiu  on  the  pedestal  found  beside 
it,  comp.  Arch&ol.  u.  Eunst.  s.  169.  Another  L.  681.,  Y.  Borgh.  2,  4.  M. 
Nap.  i,  59.  Roy.  ii,  10.  BouiU.  iii,  7,  2.  Clarac  pi.  345.,  with  the  right  ana 
lifted  up,  restored  as  Artemis.  Another,  ibid.  No.  698.  Clarac  pi.  345. ; 
G.  Giust.  i,  38.  With  Eros  behind  her,  Guattani  M.  I.  1788.  p.  57.— Si- 
milar on  gems,  an  Eros  rubbing  her  dry  while  another  still  pours  water 
over  her^  Impr.  d.  Inst.  Cent,  iv,  22.  drawing  the  drapery  over,  Lipp.  i, 
82 — 86. ;  on  vases,  sprinkled  behind  with  water  (if  it  is  A.  here). 

In  Christod.  99.  a  naked  A.  and  288.  one  veiled  around  the  bosom, 
girds  the  cestus,  §.  339.  R.  3.,  round  her  breast  {M  ori^Mtr,  dfc^i  ^«^o<$). 
So  the  bronze  Ant.  Ere,  vi,  17,  3.  G.  di  Fir.  Sut.  27.  Wicar  i,  65.  a.  pL 
626,  1207.  [A.  with  the  cestus  around  her,  sitting,  as  hetaira,  an  elegant 
little  bronze  in  Holland.  Jahrb.  des  Alterth.  Yereins  in  Bonn  viii.  Tf.  1. 
s.  140.  On  a  has  relief  (Lancelotti)  Amor  holds  the  cestus  in  his  hands 
beside  Yenus.] 

A.  putting  on  her  sandals,  on  gems  and  graceful  bronzes ;  Ant.  Ere. 
vi,  14.  (with  -^iKktot  and  vt^urM'hlltijy  there  was  a  particularly  fine  one 
in  Payne  Knight's  collection.  The  one  in  Clarac  pi.  610.  no.  1354  (Odes- 
calchi)  was  originally  like  the  Herculanean  one.  [A  very  fine  torso  in 
the  Brit.  Mus.  x,  20 ;  several  bronzes.]  A.  seated  and  putting  on  her 
sandals,  Clarac  pi.  604, 1320.  Another  graceful  figure  in  Borioni  tb.  7. 
M.  Odesc.  35.  A  very  graceful  little  torso  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  R.  X.  No.  5. 
engaged  in  a  similar  act.  The  one  sitting  and  putting  on  her  sandals^  M. 
Flor.  iii,  33.  is  very  much  restored. 

A.  naked,  equipping  herself  with  Ares'  armour ;  Eros  sporting  with 
the  heavy  helmet,  beside  her.  Of  strong  round  limbs.  L.  180.  Y.  Borgh. 
5,  7.  BouiU.  i,  16.  Clarac  pi.  343. 

A.  Anadyomene  §.  141,  3.  A  bronze  figure,  Millin  M.  I.  ii,  28. 
[Magaz.  encycL  1803.  iv.  p.  240.];  G.  di  Fir.  St.  89.  Clar.  pi.  626, 140a 
[nobile  signum,  Nuda  Yenus  madidas  exprimit  imbre  comas.  Ovid  H.  A. 
iii,  223.  This  suggests  an  imitation  of  the  Anadyomen&of  Apelles.  An 
Anadyomene  in  perfect  preservation  found  at  Syracuse,  Mag.  encycL 
1805.  ii.  p.  167.]  A  relief  of  the  kind  in  Wilton  House.  Statue  of  the 
tK)lonna  palace,  Winck.  W.  vi,  2.  s.  216.  Gems,  Lipp.  i,  89.  90.  In  terra- 
cotta A.  often  kneels  undraped  before  a  shell-fish  which  forms  her  wings 
as  it  were.  Clurac  pi.  605.  no.  1343.    [Dubois  Yoy.  en  Crim6e  iv.  pL  1^ 
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wbisre  there  is  also  a  standing  and  a  sitting  A«  in  terraootta.]  Tbe  pnipltf 
sheli-lish  murex  was  sacred  to  A.  at  Gnidus,  Plin.  is,  41. 

Naked  A.  with  a  flower,  in  the  Hungarian  maseam.  Cattaneo,  Os- 
senrazioni  sopra  un  frammento  ant.  di  bronzo  rappr.  Yenere,  Milano  1819. 

A.-Bermasj  Pans,  i,  19,  2.  Were  the  veiled  statues  of  Aspasia,  as  they 
were  called,  of  this  description,  as  Pajne  Knight  supposes?  Oomp. 
Araalth.  iii.  s.  364.  The  veiling  of  A.  (Morpho)  is  proved  by  Paus.  iii, 
15,  8.;  but  the  Architis  (Atergatis?)  of  Assyria,  Macrob.  i,  21.  does  not 
belong  to  this  dass.  The  supposed  Y.  Archytis  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  iii,  30 
is  according  to  Olarac  pL  691, 1280.  a  young  Hercules  or  Theseus. 

378.     In  groups  Aphrodite  frequently  appears  with  her  child  1 
Eros   in  fondling  representations,  after  tne  manner  of  the 
later  erotic  poetry;  and  with  the  Charites,  when  she  is  adorned 
by  them,  according  to  the  ancient  poetic  notions.     More  full  2 
of  significance  are  the  numerous  representations  of  Aphrodite 
as  a  sea-deity,  in  which  the  loveliest  product  of  the  watery 
deep  is  usually  combined  and  placed  in  contrast  with  the  gro- 
tesque  beings,  which  are  destined  to  express  the  wild  and 
changeful  nature  of  the  ocean.     Among  the  proper  love-in-  3 
trigues  of  Aphrodite  (of  which  that  with  Ares  is  already  men- 
tioned §.  373.  R.  2.)  the  legend  of  Adonis,  which  always  re- 
tained much  of  the  foreign  colouring  of  its  origin,  gave  but 
little  occupation  to  Greek  art  in  the  good  times.    More  works  4 
of  art  relate  to  the  Trojan  mythus ;  the  competition  for  the 
prize  of  beauty  gave  to  artists  of  different  kinds  occasion  for 
manifold  representations,  seldom  however  to  any  of  a  lasci- 
vious nature.    A  very  excellent  work  of  sculpture.  Aphrodite 
persuading  Helen  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  Paris,  forms  the  basis 
of  numerous  reliefs  still  preserved.    The  goddess  is  frequently  5 
seen  aiding  lovers,  for  instance  Peleus  in  the  obtainraent  of 
Thetis,  especially  in  vase-paintings,  either  enthroned  or  stand- 
ing, but  always  completely  draped,  for  the  naked  Aphrodite  of 
later  art  is  foreign  to  the  vase  style.    Here  we  only  recognise 
her  by  her  elegant  drapery  and  her  manner  of  holding  it,  and 
also  by  the  attributes  (dove,  iynx,  hare,  mirror,  flower). 

1.  A.  grouped  with  Sros  §.  376.  377.  [Terracotta,  probably  A.  with 
Eros  in  her  arms,  Qerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  i,  20.]  A  and  two  Erotes,  Olarao  pL 
620, 1406.  Borne  through  the  air  by  Erotes,  on  yases,  Millingen  Un.  Mon. 
i}  13.  Taking  the  weapons  from  Amors,  often  on  gems,  M.  Flor.  i,  73,  1. 
With  Eros  and  Pysche,  in  a  group,  Aug.  62.  A  adorned  by  the  Charites, 
a  celebrated  gem,  M.  Flor.  i,  82,  3.  Another,  Winck.  M.  I.  31.  This 
adornment  is  represented  as  a  domestic  scene,  in  the  taste  of  declining 
art,  on  the  cameo  in  Lipp.  SuppL  140.  Tassie  6424.  A  splendid  [not  yet 
well  explained]  representation  is  that  of  Aphrodite  with  Eros  in  the  circle 
of  Cleopatra,  Eunomia,  Paidia,  Peitho  and  Eudaimonia^  Stackelb.  Tf.  29, 
on  an  Athenian  vase. 

2.  The  teoFiam  ^.  as  a  maiden  held  up  by  Thalassa,  in  a  relief  in 
PaoB.  ii,  1, 7.    Up-bome  by  Tritons,  on  gems,  .Hirt  7, 10.    On  a  sea-bull 
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among  Eroioe,  cameo  of  O'ycon,  G.  M.  42, 177.  On  a  aea^hone,  draped, 
with  Ero8,  coins  of  the  Bruttii,  Ndhden  1.  On  a  Triton-car,  coins  <^ 
Agrippina,  G.  M.  43,  178.  A.  guiding  Poseidon's  chariot^  Tase-painiing 
jQrom  Volci,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  375.  As  central  point  of  a  troop  of  Neimds 
and  Tritons,  Y.  Borgh.  i,  12.  G.  M.  42, 147.  Olarac  pL  224.  On  a  casket 
§.  311.  R.  6.  (For  the  explanation  especially  Claudian  Napt.  Hon.  144.), 
Among  Nereids  in  a  shell  held  by  Tritons,  L.  384.  BouilL  iii,  33>  1. 
(oomp.  2.)  Ciarac  pL  224.  A.  as  Eupkea  on  a  chair  with  a  sail  extended 
before  her,  which  she  continues  to  spread,  vase-painting  in  StackelK  T£. 
28.  A.  in  a  shell  on  the  sea,  a  fan  in  her  hand,  wall-punting,  M.  Borb. 
y,  33.  A.  as  a  fisher  with  Eros,  picture  from  Pompeii,  M.  Borb.  ii,  18. 
and  iy,  4.  Zahn  18.  Gell  N.  Pomp.  42.    Gem,  Tassie  jd.  41.  6316. 

There  is  frequently  met  with  in  ancient  art  a  woman  borne  by  a 
swan  through  the  air  and  oyer  water.  On  vase-paintings,  Millin  ii^  54. ; 
Inghir.  Mon.  Etr.  v,  38. ;  Millingen,  Cogh.  21. ;  lAborde  i,  27.  (at  Delphi 
as  the  omphalos  shows),  particularly  fine  in  Count  Ingenhmm*s  collec- 
tion, Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  44.;  Terracottas,  Combe  72.  [B5ttiger  KL  Schr. 
iL  s.  184.  Tf.  3.]  (a  similar  one  in  Berlin,  where  Amor  is  beside  A.) ;  Mir- 
rors, Inghir.  ii,  32. ;  Gems,  Bracchi  ii,  84.  Stosch,  Gemms  43.  Tasne  pL 
21,  1187.  A.  according  to  Creuzer  Abbild.  s.  23.  A.;  a  Cora- A.  according 
to  Gerhard,  KunstbL  1825.  s.  66.  Prodrom.  s.  93;  according  to  others 
Leda,  also  Gyrene,  [who  is  carried  off  to  Africa,  like  JSgina  by  the  eagle, 
Europa  by  the  bull,  Bhein.  Mus.  1834.  s.  498.  comp.  0.  Jahn  Ann.  d.  I.  zviL 
p.  363 — 372.  404.] ;  according  to  BSttiger  (Urania  1824.)  one  of  the  many 
ways  of  showing  honour  to  a  beautiful  woman.  An  A.  with  naked  bo- 
som, otherwise  draped,  her  foot  on  a  swan,  is  g^ven  in  Garao  pL  345. 
from  the  L.  415, 4.  A.  with  a  swan  in  her  lap,  on  vase-pidntings,  for  ex- 
lynple  M.  Blaoas  pL  7. 

3.  A.  in  relation  to  Ares  and  Hephnstus  §.  367,  2.  372,  2.  Adonis  go- 
ing to  the  chase,  a  picture,  Terme  di  Tito  43.  Thrown  to  the  ground  by 
the  boar  and  wounded  in  the  thigh,  distinct  in  the  reliefii  G.  (Kust.  ii,  11 6. ; 
L.  424.  BouilL  iii,  51,  3.  Oarac  pL  116.,  comp.  Welcker  Ann.  d.  Inst.  y. 
p.  155.  Dying  in  the  arms  of  A.,  picture  in  Mengs,  §.  210.  R.  4.  Q.  M. 
49, 170;  M.  Borb.  iv,  17.  (with  two  weeping  Erotes).  M.  Borb.ix,  37. 
Statue  of  the  wounded  Adonia?  PGl.  ii,  31.  [§.  391.  B.  1.  0.  Jahn  a.  de 
Witte  uber  die  Yorstellungen  des  A.  Ann.  xvii.  p.  347.  387.  M.  d.  I.  iv, 
23.  24  bis.  Engel  Eypros  iL  s.  626—643.  A.  and  Adonis  Gerhard  Etr. 
Spiegel  i.  111 — 117.  The  mortally  wounded  Adonis  E.  Braun  Zw51f 
BasreL  aus  Palast  Spada  Tf.  2,  BulL  1846.  p.  56.]  Fine  terracotta  from 
a  tomb  in  Nisyrus,  A.  and  Adonis  (?),  A.  with  Phrygian  cap  and  garment 
over  the  back.  Thiersch  Vet.  Artif.  op.  veterum  poet,  carmin.  optime 
explicari  1835.  tb.  5.  Visit  of  A.  to  AnehiaUf  relief  from  Paramythia,  $. 
311.  R.  5.  (according  to  others  A.  and  Paris).  On  coins  of  Dion,  Pelle- 
rin  Rec.  iii,  134,  7.    In  a  picture  from  Pompeii,  Zahn  Omam.  28. 

4.  On  the  contest  before  Paris,  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  p.  260.  The  three 
goddesses  with  Hermes,  goblet  from  Yoloi,  R.  Roch.  pL  49, 1.  Thepro- 
cetsion  to  Mount  Ida,  on  archaic  vases,  §.  99.  Ko.  5.,  from  Yolci  Ann,  d. 
Inst.  iii.  p.  143.  153. ;  the  jwfyment  on  later  ones  (at  Yolci  with  the  names 
inscribed),  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  i,  25.  (also  R.  Rochette  pi.  49,  2.  A.  with 
iynx  and  dove),  32.  (oomp.  Hyperb.  Rdm.  Studien  s.  155.)  33.  (A.  with 
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veil  and  Eros),  oertainlj  also  43.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  v.  tv.  E.  On  the  vases  of 
Lower  Italy  the  subject  loses  itself  entirely  in  the  indefinite  and  arbi- 
trary^ Q«tt.  G.  A.  1830.  s.  2020.  1831.  s.  1483.  The  vase  M.  I.  d.  Inst. 
57.  A.  also  belongs  hereto  (Artemis  Astratia  and  Apollon  Amazonius  ac- 
cording to  Ann.  V.  p.  255.  where  there  are  also  strange  explanations,  p. 
339.  totav.  d*agg.  E.  F.).  Sometimes  A.  only  presents  herself  to  Paris, 
for  example  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  i,  17.  The  judgment  of  Paris  in  mural 
paintings  G.  M.  147,  537. ;  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  Inghir.  G.  Omer.  9.  [is 
from  the  Roman  ara  of  Faventius ;  there  is  no  example  in  Etr.  sarcophsv- 
gi]  and  other  reliefs,  L.  506.  Glarac  pi.  214;  R.  Rochette  pi.  50. 1.;  Bar- 
toli  Adm.  4. ;  Etruscan  Mirrors,  Gori  ii,  129  ? ;  Ann.  d.  Inst.  v.  tv.  F. ; 
lamps,  Passeri  ii,  17.;  Coins  of  Alexandria,  G.  M.  151,  538.;  Gems,  G.  di 
Fir.  Int.  22, 1.  2.  (where  the  subject  is  handled  in  the  way  of  travesty). 
[Vase  with  the  equipment  of  the  goddesses  for  the  judgment  in  the  Bull. 
NapoL  i.  tv.  5.  6.  and  in  the  Mon.  d.  I.  iv,  18.  19,  Ann.  xvii.  p.  132 — 215, 
where  68  vases,  altogether  116  monuments  are  described.  Gerhard  Etr. 
Spiegel  ii,  182 — 222.]  A.  (with  Peitho)  uniting  Paris  and  Helen  on  the 
Duke  of  CSaraffii-Noja's  beautiful  relief,  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Naples,  Winck.  M.  L  115.  W.  ii.  s.  520.  viL  s.  417.  G.  M.  173,  540.  Neap. 
Bildw.  8.  69.  M.  Borb.  iii,  40.  Inghir.  G.  Omer  10.  With  it  correponds 
the  relief  in  Guattani  M.  1. 1785.  p.  xH.  ex  hortis  Asinii  Poll,  in  the  Ya- 
tican  (with  the  statue  of  Apollo).  Partly  also  the  vase-relief,  where  only 
the  muses  performing  the  hymemeus  are  added,  (Jenkins)  Le  Nozzi  de 
Paride  ed  Elena.  R.  1775,  Tischb.  Homer  v.  s.  11.  [Spec,  ii,  16.] 

5.  See  Welcker  ad  Philostr.  p.  622.,  especially  Millingen  Un.  Mon* 
i,  10.  and  A.  1.  (also  here  together  with  Peitho). 

6.  Throne  of  A.,  elegantly  adorned,  with  her  attributes  (also  the 
spindle),  a  picture  Ant.  Ere.  L  29. 


11.    HEBME& 

379.  In  the  religion  of  tlie  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  1 
Greece,  Hermes  stood  in  the  cycle  of  the  Ghthonian  gods,  the 
powers  that  send  up  fruits  and  bounteous  blessing  from  below; 
ancient  Greece  placed  this  benign  god  on  all  streets  and  roads, 
in  fields  and  gardens  as  the  giver  of  all  good  {ddru^  eduv^ 
If/ouwo^y  axax^rtig)  in  the  form  of  a  stake  provided  with  a  bearded 
head  and  a  phallus.  But  the  tellurian  god  of  bounty  was  2 
gradually  converted  into  an  economical  and  mercantile  deity 
of  gain  and  traffic  (xff  d^o^) ;  he  was  now  honoured  of  all  others 
by  heralds  who  were  the  medium  of  intercourse  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  were  skilled  in  many  of  the  affairs  of  life.  Through  3 
them  he  received  the  form  in  which  we  must  on  the  whole 
conceive  him  even  in  early  poesy:  that  of  an  active,  powerful 
man  with  thick,  pointed  beard,  and  long  tresses,  in  a  chlamys 
thrown  back — ^the  dress  best  adapted  for  rapid  movement — 
with  a  travelling  hat,  talaria  and  the  kerykeion  (caduceus)  in  4 

2H 
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his  hand  which  is  often  like  a  sceptre^    He  is  thus  exhibited 
universally  in  works  of  earlj  art 

1.  AboTB  §.  67.  R.  345.  R.  S.  The  pillar-form  of  H.  is  probably  u 
old  as  the  god  himself,  for '  E^finf  is  eyidently  connected  with  I^^mc,  I f^ ; 
whence  it  is  clear  that  the  beginnings  of  religion  and  sculpture  here  eo- 
tirely  coincide.  Phallic  hennte  of  simplest  kind;  often  standing  before 
J>emeter;  then  with  Hermes  with  caduceus  and  petasus  on  coins  of 
SestoB  2H2TI,  SH,  2A  Schreiber  Monchner  AhhandL  Philol.  L  TH  1, 
6—14.  p.  105.  Tjrrheni  Peb^gi  (RR.)  The  greatest  part  of  the  henna 
now  mostly  ascribed  to  Bacchus  must'(aosording  to  ZoSga  Ve  obeL  p  221. 
and  Millingen  Un.  Men.  iL  p.  18.)  be  restored  to  Hermes  [comp.  '^^soonti 
M.  PioOL  vii.  p.  101.];  for  example  the  head  M.  Nap.  i,  6.,  where  neither 
a  great  abundance  of  soft  hair,  nor  a  fillet,  nor  ivy-wreath,  characterise 
Dionysus,  the  head  with  the  cuneiform  beard  and  the  athletic  filleli 
Quattani,  Mem.  y.  p.  139.,  the  Brit.  Mus.  ii,  19.  Sacrifice  of  a  goat  be- 
fore a  herma  of  this  sort,  a  yase-painting  from  Y doi,  MicaH  96,  2.  [Hema 
of  H.  Dolios,  bearded,  with  the  hat,  Paus.  vii,  87, 1.]  A  henna  placed 
upon  a  throne,  coins  of  Jinos,  Allier  de  Haut.  pL  3,  3.  (not  correctly  ex- 
plained). Hermso  also  stood  on  graves  in  designation  of  the  Chthoniaa 
god,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii,  26.  Antiquity  employed  such  hemue  on  all  occa- 
sions, even  as  distaffs,  called  yi^»,  Pollux  vii,  16,  73.,  on  bedsteads, 
£tym.  M.  p.  376.  comp.  Ant.  Ere.  ri,  65.,  for  suspending  curtains,  PCL  t, 
22.  Triple  hermsd  §.  67.  R.  [The  Chablais  herma,  Dionysus,  Hennei, 
Cora  or  Liber,  Libera  and  Mercury,  Qerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  i,  41.  Beschr.  Roms 
ii,  2.  a  258.] 

3.  In  Homer  H.  is  K^rvg,  fZ^og,  but  w^irow  vvupirnSf  rou  «t(  x'^t*"- 
ntm  ifin  only  in  a  metamorphosis ;  this  passage  however  had  great  in- 
fluence on  later  art,  see  Luc.  de  Sacrif.  11.  According  to  Pdluz  iv,  138. 
even  the  messengers  on  the  stage  had  the  wedge-form  beard.  Flying 
with  the  Tiihxtt  is  at  least  IL  xxiv,  345.  347.  put  in  the  most  distinct 
manner  in  opposition  to  walking ;  and  the  winged  sandals  of  Perseus  who 
was  aUied  to  Hermes  are  certainly  in  Uie  Hesiodic  shield  220.  oomp.  §• 
334.  R.  1.  H.  with  large  wings  from  his  shoulders,  vase-painting  from 
Volci,  Micali  85.  The  head  wings  are  later.  The  caduceus  was  origi- 
nally the  olive-branch  with  the  rrifA/Amray  which  were  afterwards  devel- 
oped into  serpents.  B5ttiger,  Amalth.  i  §.  104.  Passages  on  H.-Serpente 
(first  in  Sophodes,  according  to  Hesych.  s.  v.  )^«»ojrr«)  in  Plum  ad  Pen. 
i,  113.  p.  150.    H.  has  often  merely  a  rod  on  vases  from  VolcL 

4.  So  on  the  ara  Borghese,  the  circular  Capitoline  ara  (§.  96.  No.  22. 
the  Capitoline  puteal  has  adopted  a  younger  figure  of  H.),  on  the  vase  of 
Sosibius  (§.  363.  R.  3.),  on  the  gem  of  ^tion,  G.  M.  50,  205.  and  othen, 
Lipp.  ii,  117.,  on  vases  §.  99,  3,  5.  Millin  Vases  i,  70.  Tischb.  iv,  3.  So 
in  all  from  Yolci,  Ann.  iiL  p.  44.  The  head  of  the  bearded  H.  on  coins 
of  Gaulos  (with  the  caduceus) ;  the  head  with  pointed  beard  and  wings 
attached  on  coins  of  the  gens  Titia  is  also  to  be  noticed,  Morelli  1. 

1  380.  The  higher  development  of  the  fonn  of  Hermes  ori- 
ginated however  with  the  Gymnasia,  over  which  the  god  had  pre- 
sided from  early  times  in  phallic  pillar-busts  as  he  from  whom 

^  flows  corporeal  vigour.   It  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  later 
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Attic  school,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  now  became  3 
the  gymnastically  perfected  ephebos,with  large,  expanded  chesty 
slender  but  powerful  limbs  which  had  received  tneir  develop- 
ment especially  through  the  exercises  of  the  Pentathlon  (run- 
ning, leaping  and  the  discus) ;  his  dress  that  of  the  Attic  ephebi, 
a  chlamjs,  which  appears  for  the  most  part  much  abridged, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  petasos  as  a  covering  for  the  head, 
the  hair*  of  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  young  men  at 
that  age,  appears  cut  short  away,  and  not  much  curled  (frxo^ 
(pUv  §.  330, 1.)  The  features  indicate  a  calm  and  acute  in-  4 
tellect,  and  a  friendly  benevolent  disposition,  which  is  also 
expressed  in  the  gentle  inclination  of  the  head;  they  do 
not  pretend  to  the  noble  and  proud  look  of  Apollo,  but  with 
broader  and  flatter  forms,  have  still  something  uncommonly 
fine  and  graceful  Among  the  statues  we  distinguish,  first,  a  5 
class  on  which  the  Hermes  Ideal  evidently  soared  to  its  highest 
point:  figures  of  ripened  youth,  and  full  of  solid  strength,  the 
expression  of  whose  countenance  melts  into  a  gentle  smile,  in 
firm  tranquil  posture,  the  chlamys  thrown  back  from  the 
beautifully  turned  limbs  and  wrapped  round  the  left  arm ;  in 
these  Hermes  was  evidentlv  conceived  as  patron  of  gymnic 
exercises  and  bestower  of  bodily  strength,  as  the  palm-tree 
beside  him  also  indicatea  Next  to  these  come  statues  simi-  6 
larly  draped,  on  which,  however,  the  gesture  of  the  uplifted 
right  hand  shows  that  Hermes  is  to  be  conceived  as  tne  god 
of  eloquence,  as  Hermes  Logics:  a  conception  which  was 
very  easily  and  naturally  formed  out  of  that  of  the  god  of  gain 
and  herald  of  the  goda  As  executor  of  the  commands  of  Zeus,  7 
we  see  him  half-sitting,  and  already  half-springing  up  again, 
in  order  to  hasten  away;  sometimes  in  bronzes  winging  hid 
flight  gayly  through  the  air;  also  reposing  afier  a  long  jour- 
ney, when  he  leans  his  arm  merely  on  a  pillar,  and  does  not 
double  it  over  his  head:  an  attitude  which  would  be  too  efiemi- 
nate  and  careless  for  Hermes.  The  purse  was  undoubtedly  a  8 
main  attribute  of  Hermes  in  later  times;  although  gener- 
ally restored  instatues^  it  is  found,  however,  very  frequently  in 
bronzes  which  may  have  come  from  the  Lararia  of  Roman 
merchants  and  from  the  worship  of  the  god  which  was  widely 
diffiised  in  Gaul  and  the  neighbouring  tithe-land. 

1.  Herms  in  Palnstne,  POl.  v,  35.  36.  and  often.  Hence  gTmnastic 
inscriptions  frequently  on  Hennso.  Youthful  HermaB  also  hold  the  re- 
gula  i/ffxAnS,  in  the  Hippodrome,  Anth.  Pal.  vi,  259.  Cassiod.  Var.  iii,  51. 
SchoL  Juvon.  viii,  53.  Suidas  s.  v.  v<rirx.  Mosaic  in  Laborde,  Mos.  d'ltat. 
pL  9. 15,  7.  Two  bearded  Hermss  in  Berlin  seem  to  have  had  exactly 
this  destination.    Statues  Clarac  pi.  656 — 666. 

2.  That  Praxiteles  sculptured  Hermes  in  young  and  graceful  ibrm  is 
dear  from  the  sculptures  quoted  §.  127.  R.  2.  at  the  end.  The  Etruscan 
mirrors  regularly  present  H.  under  the  name  of  Turms  in  this  phase.   See 
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eqpedaDf  that  in  wfaicb  a  yoathfiil  Zene,  Tinia,  steads  beiween  Hennei 
•alApolks  Dempster  Etr.  leg.  iy  3.  Ransbaio,  of  a  good  period,  esriTizig 
a  nun  nmnd  bis  neck,  Casrao  pL  668.  no.  1645  B.  firom  the  Pembroke 
ooUeciion. 

S.  H.  as  discobolus,  Impr.  d.  Inst  ii,  18^  as  a  runner  R.  7. — ^Beantifiil 
desoipiions  of  the  Hermes-costume  in  Ovid  M.  ii,  734.  (eUamjrdemqiie 
vi  pendeat  apte,  coUooaty  at  limbus  totumque  i^ppareat  aorom)  and 
AppuL  do  Magia  p.  68.  Bip.  (fiudes  palaastrici  suoci  plena-— in  ci^te 
criqiatas  capillus  sub  imo  piki  nmbraculo  apparet — ^festive  circa  humen» 
"vestis  constricte).  On  the  petasos  of  H.  Amob.  ady.  gent,  vi,  1£.  H. 
with  chlamTS  hanging  down,  on  gems,  lapp.  i,  137. 13&  142. 143.  ii,  127. 
G.  M.  61,  906L 

4w  [Qalen  Protr.  ad  litt  addiso.  a  ml  ^  ^m^^  fuw  r^  mj^uc,  li^cnt 
tt  )fi^.]  H.-head  with  the  petasus  (whidi  has  an  arched  form  and  no 
brim)  on  the  coin  (of  SirisT)  N.  Brit.  3, 18.,  and  those  of  ^nos,  ihiiL  4, 
16.  liConn.  SuppL  iL  pL  6, 4,  of  Catana,  with  ears  of  com  around  the  pe- 
tasus, Torremnzsa  22, 16.,  of  the  gentes  Mamilia,  Papia,  Sepullia.  Fine 
head  of  H.,  of  yonthfiil  softness,  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  collection.  Spec. 
61.  Biper,  of  a  particulariy  shrewd  appearance,  Brit.  M.  ii,  21.  On 
another  h^  in  Bngland,  comp.  Winck.  W.  iy.  Tf.  7  a.  Hirt  8, 1.  Heads 
on  gemfl^  Lipp.  i,  12^—132.  M.  Flor.  i,  69. 

A.  For  example  the  so-caUed  Antinous  of  Bdyedere  (Lantin),  reoc^- 
nised  hj  Yisoonti  to  be  Hermes,  from  the  Famesian  statue  and  the  gem- 
figure,  lipp.  i,  133.  Hirt  8, 4.  See  Race  3.  PCI.  i,  7.  comp.  ty.  agg.  M. 
Fran^.  iy,  16.  Nap.  i,  62.  BoniU.  i,  27.  Yeiy  similar  a  H.  from  Tor-Co- 
lombaro  in  Lord  Ismsdowne's;  also  the  one  from  the  Richelieu  coUectioa 
L.  297.,  M.  Fran^.  ii,  8.  Kap.  i,  63.  Bouill.  i,  26. ;  also  the  torso  in  l>res- 
den  97.  Aug.  64.,  dsc,  comp.  Qerhard,  Beschr.  Boms  ii,  ii.  s.  142.  In  like 
manner  on  coins  of  Adana,  K.  Brit.  10, 14.  Comp.  also  PCL  i,  6w  G.  M. 
88,  209.  [Four  repetitions  haye  been  recently  sent  to  England  acooidizkg 
to  Petit  Badel  in  the  Mus.  NapoL  i,  p.  123,  the  disooyerj  of  two  is  testi- 
fied bj  the  Mus.  PioCL  yi,  29.  Yisoonti  confirms  his  explanation,  in  op- 
porition  to  ZoSga  Bassir.  ty.  2.  not.  30.  (comp.  the  Uebers.  by  Wicker  & 
38  £)  PioGL  yiL  p.  92.  and  in  the  Mus.  Frany.  where  he  also  refers  to  a 
gem  copied  from  the  statue,  in  Fr.  Dolce  no.  34.  There  is  slso  a  bronse 
figurette  like  it  in  Caylus  L  pL  68.]  H.  as  athlete,  according  to  otneis 
Meleager  Spec.  iL  pi.  37.  H.  bringing  in  haste  palm  and  (ptfland. 
Impr.  d.  Inst.  Cent,  iy,  17. 

fL  So  the  Ludoyisi  H.,  Mafiei  68.  69.,  similar  to  the  so-csDed  Germa- 
nicus,  on  which  §.  160.  K  4.  The  bronze  H.  of  the  Yienna  cabinet,  fram 
Klagenfurt,  raises  the  rig^t  hand,  of  heroic  sise ;  it  is  indeed  without 
attributes  (which  were  perhaps  superadded  of  silyer),  but  has  quite  the 
figure  of  the  god.  Comp.  the  Ed.  Winck.  y.  s.  451.  On  gems  H.  often 
raises  the  hand  significantly  tewards  his  fi&oe^  M.  Flor.  i,  70, 2.  lippu  i, 
134.    He  also  holds  a  roll,  M.  Flor.  i,  69„  4. 

7.  Of  the  first  kind  is  the  excellent  stetne,  Ant.  Ere.  yi,  29--32.  M. 
Boib.  iii,  41.  G.  M.  61,  207.,  with  yery  long  thighs,  as  indeed  «/  l^^fUMoi 
rZp  'R^fittip  (Philostr.  Her.  ii,  2.)  weie  generally  formed.  H.  site  in  s  si- 
milar way  often  in  bronzes  as  if  just  about  to  spring  up.  [comp.  Fsdizs 
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Collect.  8. 183.  The  fine  statue  also  in  FiroK  v,  14. 15.  Cteao  pL  865, 
1628.  D.  A.  K.  iL  T£  88  C<  in  expectation  of  a  oonimi88ion")i  Winck.  W.  v. 
6.148.  BathgeberNotteKapolit.Ootha  1848  lefen  the  statue  to  fishing 
as  on  the  vase  §.  356.  B.  5,  to  which  0.  Jahn  Ztschr.  fl  A.  W.  1844.  s.  183. 
too  rashlj  assents.  The  movement  of  both  hands  has  the  expression  of  rest, 
not  of  angling;  and  the  composition  is  often  repeated,  as  in  the  bronie 
figurette  firom  Faramythia  Specii,  81,  in  one  in  the  Coll^um  Romanum 
at  Rome,  in  one  with  attributes,  BuIL  NapoL  1844.  p.  181.  wherein  Miner- 
vini  dissents  from  Bathgeber*s  explanation,  in  one  in  the  Mus.  Bxesa  ty. 
41, 1.  p.  148  s.  also  in  engraved  stones,  for  example,  three  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Hers,  London.  On  a  vase  in  Munich  H.  receives  sitting,  the 
draught,  as  speedy  messenger.]  H.  sitting  on  a  rock,  with  his  usual  at- 
tributes, beside  him  a  he-goat  and  a  ram  with  a  winged  genius  upon  it, 
who  holds  a  bunch  of  grapes,  a  tortoise  and  a  lizard,  god  of  dreams; 
bronze  figurette,  published  bj  Orti,  Verona  1834.  Bull  1835.  p.  13. 
Ghristod.  897.  desoibes  a  H.  with  the  right  foot  raised,  and  drawing  on 
his  sandal  with  the  ri^t  hand,  while  the  left  rests  on  his  knee,  his  look 
turned  upwards,  in  order  to  catch  the  commands  of  Zeus;  therefore  en- 
tirelj  in  the  posture  of  the  so-caUed  Jason. 

A  very  slender  H.  of  an  extraordinary  description,  swinging  through 
the  air,  in  Dorow,  Denkm.  der  Bhenish-Westph.  Pr.  7.  [in  the  Bonn  mu- 
seum ;  but  it  is  evidently  modem.]  A  running  H.  very  completely  draped 
as  servant  of  Fortuna,  wall-painting  M.  Borb.  vi,  8.  comp.  Petron.  29.  A 
reposing  H.  of  delicate  form,  standing  and  leaning  with  the  legs  crossed, 
M.  Flor.  iii,  38.  Oaller.  130.  Amalth.  ilL  s.  806.  Thiersch  Yet.  artif. 
opera  cet.  tb.  6.  p.  88 ;  a  fine  satyr  Ampelos,  the  hat  is  modem.  H.  in 
the  same  posture,  of  boyish  form,  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Louvre.  Claiao 
pi  349. 

8.  See  Ant.  Ere.  vi,  33.  34.  and  especially  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
(and  certainly  genuine)  bronze  with  the  chlamys  hanging  down  on  the 
left,  in  Payne  Knight's  Spea  i,  33.  [Hirt  merely  doubted  whether  it 
reached  back  as  fi&r  as  the  Polydeitan  age.]  Statue  in  the  Louvre  863. 
V.  Borgh.  i,  8.  Gkrac  pL  317.  lipp.  i,  135.  ii,  183. 184.  H.  similar  to 
Poseidon  standing  on  a  prora,  Lipp.  ii,  185. 186.  SuppL  800.,  is  perhaps 
the  god  of  maritime  commerce. 

881.    Hermes,  the  perfonner  of  sacrifices  (which  also  be-  1 
longed  to  the  ancient  office  of  the  Eerykes) ;  the  protector  of  2 
cattle,  and  especially  of  sheep,  an  office  closely  connected  with 
the  former;  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  to  whom  therefore  the  3 
tortoise  is  sacred;  lastly  the  guide  of  souls  and  restorer  of  4 
the  dead  to  life,  is  seen  chiefly  in  works  of  slighter  compass. 
But  a  sculptor  has  succeeded  in  enduing  the  thievish  child  5 
with  the  same  roguery,  and  mischieyous  delight  in  his  own 
cunning,  which  the  Homeric  h^n  so  matchlessly  describes. 
In  his  amorous  intrigues,  of  which  some  remarkable  represen-  6 
tation%  which  are  difficult  to  explain,  have  come  down  to 
us,  Hermes  displays  much  of  that  strong  sensuality  of  natiire 
which  was  always  peculiar  to  him.    Everywhere  serviceable  7 
and  always  obliging,  Hermes  is  also,  in  larger  compositions. 
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altbougQ  lie  seldom  plays  a  leading  part,  a  very  usual  and 
always  agreeable  appearance,  as  guide,  attendant,  inessengei, 
(especially  intrusted  with  babes  for  their  nurses,)  sometimes 
also  as  a  playful  and  comical  companion. 

1.  H.  88  institutor  of  sacrifioes,  bringing  the  xmm  along,  with  alliisioa 
to  the  '£.  x^{9^>6fO{,  at  the  same  time  holding  a  patera  (as  in  Aristopii. 
Peace  431.  and  Cio.  de  diy.  i,  23.  as  rxf »)«»),  Belief  PCL  iv,  4.  The  vp- 
per  part  of  this  figure  in  lapis  lazuli  with  the-  l^^d«  bonus  Bventus,  in 
the  cabinet  of  coins  Brit.  Mus.  (is  it  antique  ?).  Bimilarij  oonceiTed  is 
the  vase-painting,  Millin,  Vases  i,  51  a.  Q.  M.  50,  212.  oomp.  §.  300.  Ko. 
1.  H.  with  caduoeus  and  a  roe?  Soarabasus,  Impr.  d.  Inst.  Cent.  iii,6. 
H.  also  leads  a  ram  on  the  Capitolineputeal,  Winck.  M.  I.  5.,  he  carries  it 
on  the  goblet  of  Sosias,  §.  143,  No.  3.  Fine  H.  carrying  a  ram's  head  on 
a  goblet,  Lipp.  ii,  122.  As  god  of  sacrifice  H.  precedes  the  train  of  other 
deities  and  stands  nearest  to  the  altar,  in  the  reliefii  in  Zoiga  u,  100. 
M.  Cap.  iv,  56.  BouilL  iii,  79.  At  sacrifices  also  on  vases  from  Yoki, 
Ann.  iii.  p.  140. 

2.  H.  sitting  on  a  ram,  a  beautiful  statue,  Guattani  M.  I.  178&  pi 
zlv.  Clarac  pL  65«,  1529.;  Lipp.  i,  140.  M.  Flor.  i,  71,  8.  (where  ears  of 
com  rise  before  H.).  Drawn  by  rams,  Lipp.  i,  139.  H.  lying,  a  ram  at 
his  feet,  on  Yolcian  vases,  Ann.  iii.  p.  147.  H.  with  goats*  horns,  a  goat 
beside  him,  in  a  silver  work,  Dorow  BOm.  Denkm.  von  Neuwied  Tf  14. 

3.  Constructing  the  lyre  on  a  bronze  mirror,  Mazois  Pompeii  iL  p.  1 
With  the  tortoise,  as  inventor  of  the  lyre,  M.  Nap.  i,  54.  Mercury,  in 
the  same  character,  a  statue,  sitting  with  lute  and  plectrum,  Kibby  Mon. 
scelti  di  Y.  Borgh.  tv.  38.  p.  128.  Doubtful?  Bearing  the  tortoise  on  a 
patera,  P.  M.  Padaudi,  On  a  Statuette  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Harcbew 
dell'  OspitaL  N.  1747.;  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  11.  Contest  with  Apollo  abovt 
the  lyre  f ,  vase-painting.  Panof  ka  Ann.  iL  p.  185.  [n.  with  lute  and  a 
satyr  '0^<^«xo(,  amphora  from  Yolci,  Gerhiurd  Etr.  u.  Campan.  Y.  Tf.  8. 
H.  playing  on  the  lute  between  dancing  Pans,  M.  d.  I.  iv,  34.  oomp.  Ann. 
zviiL  tv.  N.  a  cylix.  H.  with  the  lute  ibid.  tv.  33.  with  tv.  d*agg.  L.  M. 
H.  playing  on  the  lute,  Temite  Pompei.  Gem.  (Reimer)  Heft  3.  Tf  3.] 

4.  Psychopompus,  carrying  Psyche  over  the  Styx,  Millin  P.  gr.  30. 
G.  M.  51,  211.,  and  bringing  her  up  from  the  nether  world,  Winck.  M.  I. 
39.  (where  a  tortoise  forms  the  petasus),  also  M.  Flor.  i,  69,  1.;  H. 
evoUng  a  shade  Impr.  d.  Inst,  iii,  7.  8.  with  the  skeleton  issuing  from 
the  earth  or  from  an  urn,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  12.  36.  Lipp.  Suppl.  204-6. 
Wicar  G.  de  Flor.  ii,  19.  M.  Flor.  i,  70, 6.  Tassie  pi.  30, 2398-2402.  Compi 
G.  M.  343.  561.  There  is  a  peculiar  representation  of  Hermes  Psycho- 
pompus on  a  Grecian  grave-stele,  M.  Yeron.  51,  9.,  in  which  EPMHS 
hands  the  purse,  which  is  here  taken  as  a  symbol  of  vital  power,  to  the 
enveloped  figure  of  FH.  The  Pomp,  painting  M.  Borb.  iz,  38.  repreeeBta 
precisely  the  same  transaction.  H.  gives  the  purse  to  Fortuna  (I.  M.  I. 
r.  d.  I.  iv,  14.  cf.  Petron.  2  a.) ;  similar  a  Hermes-purse^  Panofka  H 
Blacas  p.  77.  Guiding  Persephone,  §.  358.  Among  the  deities  of  the 
lower  world,  §.  397.  In  the  representation  of  the  destinies  of  men,  §.  39& 

5.  Finely  designed  but  not  so  well  executed  statue  of  H.  as  a  boy, 
PCL  1,  5.  Clarac  pi.  655,  1507.    A  repetition  L.  284.  Y.  Boigh.  Port  7. 
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darao.pL  317.  Bimilar  on  a  gem,  Lipp.  BuppL  i,  186.  For  the  explana- 
tion Philottr.  i,  26.  [H.  as  a  child,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  de- 
fending himself  on  account  of  the  theft,  according  to  the  H.  in  Mercur. 
305,  statue  in  the  Spada  palace  at  Rome.  H.  as  cattle  stealer  in  the 
cradle,  cyliz  in  the  Mus.  Qreg.  ii,  81, 1.  2.  (Gerhard  ArchfioL  Zeit.  iiL  Tf. 
20.]    H.  with  Maia  on  a  Yolcian  vase,  Ann.  iiL  p.  143. 

6.  H.  caressing  a  young  maiden  (perhaps  Herti)  in  the  manner  al- 
Inded  to,  a  heautifol  group  of  statues,  Gavaler  ii,  30.  Guattani  Mem.  v. 
p.  65.  comp.  Winck.  iv.  s.  84.  The  group  in  Clarac  pi.  667,  1545  A. 
liardlj  represents  H.  H.  unyeUing  a  beautiful  nymph  in  a  wild  rocky 
region,  a  wall-painting,  Pitt,  di  Ere.  iii,  12.  Guattani  p.  67.  H.  approach- 
ing a  half-naked  maiden  beside  a  Priapus-herma,  a  Pompeian  picture,  M. 
£orb.  i,  32.  (Mercuric  et  Yenere).  [0.  Jahn  Spec,  epigraph,  p.  64  sq.] 
H.  pursuing  a  maiden,  on  yases,  Millin  Yases  i,  70.,  also  from  Yolci, 
Ann.  iii.  p.  143.    Comp.  the  relief  L.  338.  Clarac  pL  202. 

7.  H.  grouped  with  Hephsastus  (according  to  Yisconti)  L.  488.  Y. 
BorgL  6,  6.  Booill.  i,  22.  Garac  pL  317.  G.  M.  84.  338.*  Yery  doubt- 
ful; according  to  B.'  Bochette  M.  I.  p.  173.  pL  33,  2.  Orestes  and  Pylades. 
H.  with  the  infant  Dionysus  (after  Praxiteles),  §.  384.  R.  2. ;  with  the  in- 
&nt  Hercules  in  an  interesting  vase-painting  from  Yolci,  Micali  tv.  76, 2., 
Belief,  PCL  iv,  37. ;  with  the  young  Areas  on  coins  of  Pheneus,  Landon  pL 
44.  Steinblichel,  Alterthumskunde  s.  105.  Welcker  Zeitschr.  f.  a.  K.  S. 
518.  In  a  Pompei.  wall-painting,  H.  gives  to  Argus  9  the  syrinx,  lo 
present  in  the  form  of  a  cow )  [without  doubt],  M.  Borbon.  viii,  25.  See 
§.  351.  K  4.  H.  as  slayer  of  Argus  on  a  vase  from  Yold,  Br5ndsted 
Yases  found  by  Campanary  1.  Argos  IXANOIIS.  comp.  Moschus  ii,  44. 
Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  366.  comp.  iiL  p.  44.  At  the  adultery  of  Ares,  as  a  jester, 
§.367,2.  With  Paris,  §.  378,  4.  With  Alcmene,  §.  351.  B  5.  Asxo^MiOf, 
with  Apollo,  Hercules,  Orestes,  Odysseus,  Ac.  At  the  yl^v)cooruai§ty  §.  415. 
B.  1.    In  larger  groups  of  deities. 

H.'s  insignia  drawn  and  carried  by  Erotes,  relief  in  ivory,  Buonarroti 
MedagL  ant,  1.  G.  M.  51,  214.  (The  cock  denotes  the  htty&inoi,  Idpp.  i, 
135.  ii,  123.  BartoU  Lao.  ii,  18.).  United  on  the  altar  in  Griv.  de  la 
Tina  Antiq.  GanL  pL  85.,  where  also  the  phallus  is  not  wanting.  Her- 
r  wflritiowj  Paaseii  Loo.  i,  101. 


12.    HESTIA. 

S82.    The  hearth,  with  which  are  connected  settled  resi-  1 
dence,  domestic  life,  and  regular  worship  of  the  gods  [§.  286, 
6.],  was  amonff  the  ancients  a  symbol  of  the  peaceful  central 

Sint  round  which  life  moves  hither  and  thither  in  its  mani- 
Id  forms  and  vicissitudea  It  is  represented  by  Hestia,  the 
necessary  key-stone  of  the  twelve-god  system,  in  which  she 
was  Tery  fittinelv  grouped  with  Hermes,  the  god  of  sacrifice. 
The  form  c^  uus  goddess,  who  was  sculptured  by  excellent  2 
artists  [such  as  Scopas],  b  that  of  a  woman  in  matronly  cos- 
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tume,  yet  without  the  character  of  moiherlmess,  standing  at 
rest  or  enthroned,  with  broad,  powerful  foroos,  and  a  serioos 
expression  in  her  clear  and  simple  features. 

1.  MfVfi  ofxfi  MMT  &(  *^tTo,  Horn.  Hjmn  to  Aphrod.  30.  United  wUH 
Hermes,  Hymn  to  Hest.  7.  comp.  Paua.  y,  ll,  3. 

S.  The  statue,  G.  Glust  i.  17.,  with  the  drapery  treated  in  a  pillaT-like 
manner,  has  been  rightly  called  Hestia  bj  Hirt.  Comp.  Ed.  Winck.  vii 
T£  4  a.  [by  ZoSga  Hera:  BasreL  Synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  Brit 
Mas.  p.  120,  a  young  man  crowned  by  Hestia  and  Athene.  Among  sev- 
eral statues  found  at  Yelleia  in  June  1816,  there  were  acoording  to  the 
Journals  two  of  Vesta.  Hestia  among  the  twelve  gods  on  the  laige 
three -sided  Borgheee  candelabrum -base,  and  on  the  OapitoHan  altar.] 
Bust  of  the  M.  Capit.  Hirt  8,  9.  Two  herme  in  the  Casino  Bo^^osi, 
Gerh.  A.  Bildw.  i,  81, 1.  2.  On  the  goblet  of  Sosias  §.  143.  she  sits  veiled 
beside  Amphitrite ;  besides  at  Yolci,  Ann.  iii  p.  141.  On  Roman  coins 
with  Palladium  and  simpulum,  Pedrusi  vi,  29,  7.  8.  Hirt  8, 11.  12.  Tbe 
YESTALIS  Claudia  is  also  represented  in  the  same  manner,  MoreDi 
Claud.  3.  Head  of  Vesta  on  coins  of  the  gens.  Cassia,  Morelli  1.  3  sqq. 
0.  M.  334.,  &c.    Temple  335. 


B.    TH£  OTHER  DEITIES. 

].    DIOKTSIAN  OTCLB. 

JL.     mOHTSUS. 

1  383.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  preserved,  more  than  those 
hitherto  mentioned,  the  character  of  a  nature-worship,  and  that 
too  an  orgiastic  one  (§.  389, 1  )•  Nature  overpowering  the  mind, 
and  hurrying  it  out  of  the  repose  of  a  clear  self-^conscionsness 
(wherein  its  most  perfect  symbol  is  wine),  Ues  at  the  basis  of 

a  all  Dionysian  creations.  The  cycle  of  Dionysian  forms,  which 
constitute  as  it  were  a  peculiar  and  distinct  Olympus,  repre- 
sents this  nature-life,  with  its  effects  .on  the  human  mind,  con- 
ceived in  different  stages,  sometimes  in  nobler  and  sometimes 
in  less  noble  shapes;  in  Dionysus  himself  the  purest  blossom 
is  unfolded,  combined  with  an  afflatus  which  gladdens  the 
soul  without  destroying  the  tranquil  play  of  the  feelings. 

3  The  eldest  Grecian  world  was  satisfied  in  the  representation 
of  this  god  of  nature  with  a  phallic  herma;  and  the  separate 
erection  of  heads  of  Dionysus  or  even  mere  masks  (§.  345*, 

i  3.)  always  continued  a  custom  in  Greek  art  From  these  was 
developed  the  stately  and  majestic  form  of  the  old  Dionysofi^ 
with  a  magnificent  luxuriance  of  curling  hair  restrained  by 
the  mitra>  gently  flowing  beard,  clear  and  blooming  featurofl^ 
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and  the  oriental  richness  of  an  almost  feminine  drapery,  vita 
usually,  at  the  same  time,  the  drinking-horn,  or  karchesion, 
and  a  vine-shoot  in  his  hands.    It  was  not  till  afterwards,  5 
—at  the  time  of  Praxiteles  (§.  125,  2.  127,  2.),— that  the 
youthful  Dionysus,  conceived  as  at  the  age  of  the  ephebos  or 
mellephebos,  was  modified  therefrom;  in  him  also  the  cor 
poreal  forms,  which  flow  softly  into  one  another  without  any 
prominent  muscular  development,  bespeak  the  half  feminine 
nature  of  the  god,  and  the  features  of  the  countenance  present 
a  peculiar  blending  of  happy  intoxication  with  a  dark  and 
undefined  longing,  in  which  the  Bacchian  frame  of  feeling 
appears  in  its  most  refined  fonn.    Tet  even  these  forms  and 
features  admit  of  a  grand  and  powerfully  impressive  develop- 
ment, in  which  Dionysus  is  revealed  as  son  of  the  lightning, 
as  the  god  of  irresistible  power.    The  mitra  around  the  fore-  6 
head  (&  840.  R.  4.),  and  the  vine  or  ivy-crown  throwing  its 
shade  from  above,  produce  a  very  advantageous  efiect  in  the 
Bacchian  expression;  the  hair  flows  down  softly  and  in  long 
ringlets  on  the  shoulders;  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  a 
roe-skin  {nfi^ii)  thrown  round  it,  is  usually  quite  naked,  only 
the  feet  are  sometimes  covered  with  high,  ornamented  boots, 
the  Dionysian  cothurni;  the  light,  ivy-entwined  staff  with  the 
pine-cone  (narthex,  thyrsus)  serves  as  a  supporting  sceptra 
HoweTor,  a  himation  falling  down  to  the  loins  is  also  suitable 
to  the  character  of  Dionysus;  sometimes  too  in  later  art  he 
is  dressed  completely  in  female  fashion.    The  posture  of  the  7 
statues  of  Dionysus  is  generally  that  of  reclining  comfortably, 
or  lying;  he  is  seldom  enthroned;  on  gems  and  in  pictures 
we  see  him  walking  with  tottering  steps,  and  riding  on  his 
favourite  animak  or  drawn  by  them.    A  favoured  satyr  is  8 
often  given  him  as  a  support;  Methe  is  his  cup-bearer.    The  9 
bull-Dionysus  naturally  gave  less  occupation  to  the  formative 
art  than  to  the  mystic  ceremonies 

[There  is  a  very  copious  seleoiion  from  the  soulptures  of  the  Diony- 
riftn  cycle  in  Wieseler's  continuation  of  the  D.  A.  E.  iL  Heft  3.  pi.  31—45. 
Gerh.  Auaerl.  V.  i,  31—39.  47—60  sq.  67.  77.  Clarao  pL  673^740.  A 
Beries  of  the  most  animated  Bacchian  reliefs,  Oampana  Opere  di  plastica 
ty.  26 — 54.;  and  in  like  manner  of  paintings  in  Temite^s  Pompejan- 
ischen  Wandgem&hlden  Heft  2.  and  3  of  the  first  series  (Beimer).] 

3.  On  D.  Phallen  see  §.  67.  comp.  §.  345.  R.  2.  From  these  wooden 
images  (dy^tKixov  4y«x^«)  originated  Phales  (^vyxA^o^  Bm^xiovf  Aris- 
toph.)  as  a  distinct  deity,  see  especially  Sophron.  Frgm.  112  Blom£ 
Columella  x,  31.  Zoega  de  obeL  p.  213.  B5ttiger  Aroh&oL  der  Mahlerei  a. 
186.  Erection  and  washing  of  such  a  D.  Phales  in  the  relief  M.  Wora* 
ley.  i,  15.  The  decking  out  of  a  Dionysus-idol,  in  the  manner  of  a  trophy, 
by  a  Maenad  AinNH,  Panofka  Recherch.  sur  les  T^ritables  noms  des 
vases  pi.  7,  2.  A  female  painter  copying  a  D.-herma,  Pompeian  picture, 
M.  Borb.  vii,  3.    D.  hermse  and  others  BouilL  i,  70.  M.  Nap.  ii,  5,  7. ; 
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8peo.  i,  39.  [peihaps  the  one  pniBedbjr  Winck.  K.  O.  ▼,  8, 85.  in  Csvaoeppi ; 
othen  Spec,  i,  8.  16.]  M.  Borh.  iii,  39.;  Combe  Temc  75.  oomp.  Impr. 
d.  InBt.  ii,  18.  liber  cum  Libera  (or  Hermes  and  Hecate)  Biit.  JL  ii,  17. 
Ghiar.  i,  32.  and  elsewhere  [ocmip.  §.  379.  &.  1.]. 

4.  B.  on  the  ark  of  Cypsdos  ia  ao  described  bj  Pans.  ▼,  19, 1 :  I y  «b- 

T^it  x»Ttuui/Ai99(  y%9ua  ix^p  ««i  hvrmfAm  x^wmv  ktM»nis  ■'•^^n  x^^"** 
J>.  appeared  in  this  rroxii  (fi§t0w»fa  §.  337.  &  8.)  in  the  theatre^  for  ex- 
ample in  .£8ch jrlus'  Ljcuigeia,  in  his  hand  a  thjrsus  or  vine-shoots ;  such 
xKmlot  were  called  /3«»x^  according  to  SchoL  Aristoph.  Bqu.  406.  Lobeck 
Aglaoph.  p.  308;  over  it  he  wears  the  purple  peplos  (woven  by  the 
Charites  in  Nazos,  ApoUon.  iv,  424.  comp.  Athen.  ▼,  198  c).  On  a  statue 
of  D.  which  had  a  Nebrid-ohlamys  over  the  purple  peploo,  Produs, 
Brunck  AnaL  ii.  p.  448.    A.  ^tfymptnig,  tunmiFuyuw  in  Diod,  BriseuSy  Bas- 
sareus,  Hebon  in  Macrob.,  tiXmo^  Ath.  zi,  484^  on  a  Tase  in  B«^  as 
"I«»XOf-    Pino  heads  of  this  P.  on  coins  of  Kazos,  K.  Brit.  4,  8.  (the 
beard  very  pointed,  Torrem.  53, 10.  11.),  Thebes,  Mionnet  Suf^L  iiL  pL  17, 
3.,  Thasos,.  Mionnet  Descr.  pi.  55,  5.  [Meyer  in  Winck.  iv.  Tf.  4  G.  s.  43a] 
on  gems,  M.  Flor.  i,  84, 11.    Enthroned,  with  sceptre  and  cup,  on  Athe- 
nian coins,  N.  Brit.  7,  8. ;  standing  on  coins  of  Galarina,  4,  6.,  Nagidos^ 
10,  16.;  on  gems,  Tasne  pL  37,  4193.  4202.    Besting  on  an  aas,  with 
drinking  horn,  on  the  early  coins  of  Mende,  Mionnet  Bmpr.  446  a,  and 
Nacoleia,  SuppL  L  pi.  11, 1.    A  chief  statue  of  the  so-caUed  CAPAANA- 
nAAAOC.  PGl.  ii,  41.  M.  Fran9.  iii,  8.  Nap.  ii,  4.  BouilL  i,  88.  oomp. 
Gerhard,  Beschr.  Boms  ii,  iL  s.  239.    ZoSga  in  Welcker's  Zeitschr.  t  a. 
K.  8.  343.    [Fea  in  Winck.  iii.  p.  512.  tv.  21.  Gavac.  Bacc.  iii,  27.]    On 
reliefs  with  Icarios,  PG.  iv,  25. ;  M.  Kap.  ii,  3.  BouilL  iii,  38, 1. 8.  Oarac 
pi.  133.  (L.  121.) ;  Brit.  M.  ii,  4.    As  to  the  sepulchral  reference,  Gerhard 
ihid,  B.  98.    On  vase-paintings  at  the  recall  of  Hephaestus  (§.  367.  B.  3.), 
in  the  »«/iMf,  Millin  i,  7.,  and  elsewhere  frequently;  at  Yolci  always 
bearded  with  slight  exceptions,  Ann.  iii  p.  148.    In  religious  idols  also 
this  old  D.  always  remained  customary,  see  Pitt  Ere.  iii,  36, 1.  38.,  aod 
the  rural  sacrifice  of  the  goat  on  the  pretty  gem,  M.  WorsL  ii,  82.,  also 
POL  V,  8.   However,  in  reliefs  and  indeed  also  in  statues  of  a  later  period 
(Munich  57.  Sickler  Alman.  iL  s.  131.  Tf.  9.  10.)  an  archaio  fignxe  of 
this  sort,  draped  with  especial  caze,  serves  at  the  same  time  as  mn  initi* 
ating  priest  of  D. 

5.  [ZoSga  Abhandl.  s.  83.]  A.  ylm^^  membris  moUibus  et  liqnoris 
foeminei  dissolutissimus  lazitate,  Amob.  vi,  18.  Nfny/v  «li^  iwm 
x(«Siv/3jf  Hom.  H.  vii,  8.  So  M.  Borb.  iz,  11.  Aiopv^h  pn^yg  Anaoreont 
89,  33.  Winck.  iv.  s.  91.  D.'s  hair  §.  330.  B.  a  Visoonti  POL  iL  ji.  5& 
Somewhat  of  the  )<««T(e^oi  xo^tu  of  the  Maanads,  Eur.  Baoch.  1114.  k  alsp 
transferred  to  D.  Statue  of  D.  in  female  drapery  (Ooial)  receiving  a 
■Msrifioe.  M.  Borb.  viii,  18^— A  oolosaal  head  of  D.  inlieyden  (plaster  ost 
in  the  possession  of  Sdiom)  M.  d.  I.  ii,  41.  Ann.  ix,  8.  p.  151.  [where  there 
is  more  praised  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  original],  and  a  mask  in  oblique 
view,  which  is  known  through  casts  in  plaster,  produce  the  impression  last 
described  in  the  text. — ^The  Etrurian  Phuphluns  of  the  minor  designs  is 
the  youthful  one.  Touthful  head  of  D.  crowned  with  ivy,  on  coins  of 
Thasos,  Neumann  K.  V.  ii.  tb.  4, 18.,  of  the  gens  Yibia,  Ac.  [darsc  pL 
1004.  no.  8755—2768.  A  particularly  fine  head  found  a  few  years  ago  was 
still  at  Borne  last  year  in  the  possession  of  Maldura.    An  abnost  cdossal 
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one^  with  the  hand  on  the  head,  very  fine,  at  Sarakoe  Selo,  KShler  in  the 
Joum,  Yon  Busaland  L  s.  361 ;  another  352.] 

6.  7.  Chief  statues  in  Y.  Ludovisi;  L.  154.  from  palace  Richelieu 
M.  Fran9.  i,  1.  Nap.  i,  78.  Bouill.  i,  30.  Splendid  statue  of  Bacchus, 
standing,  with  his  thighs  enveloped,  in  Y.  Albani,  Gerhard  Ant.  Bildw. 
Tf.  105, 1.  The  Yersailles  statue  in  the  attitude  of  the  Ap.  L^cien  L, 
148.  Bouill.  i,  29.  Garao  pi.  276.  (comp.  L.  203.  Olarac  pL  272.);  [Yis- 
conti  M.  Frany .  iy,  3,  7.  pronounces  the  half-drunk  B.  of  the  Louvre,  the 
value  of  which  has  not  hitherto  been  fuUj  recognised,  to  be  the  finest 
figure.]  Wobum  Marbles  17.  18.  Handing  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  the  pan- 
ther, often,  M.  Chiar.  28.  (Lipp.  i,  160.  ii,  139. 140. ;  pouring  wine  from  the 
karchesion,  M.  Flor.  i,  87. 88.).  With  an  himation  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  Race.  146.  Aug.  18.  comp.  Lipp.  i,  140.  The  very  femininely 
formed  torso  is  remarkably  beautiful,  POL  ii,  28.  Splendid  Famesian  colos- 
sal torso  of  a  sedent  D.  at  Naples,  Ghurgiulo  Race,  de'  Mon.  di.  R.  M.  Borb. 
Qerhard  Tf.  105, 2.  [Meyer  in  Winck.  v.  s.  570.  Schweiokle  the  sculptor  has 
brought  this  magnificent  torso  into  notice.]  In  a  lying  posture  (on  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates)  PCI.  i,  43. ;  in  the  L.  74  Y.  Borgh.  3, 1.  BouilL 
iii,  9,  2.  Clarac  pL  273.  Enthroned  (§.  358.  R.  7.)  on  the  Pomp,  picture, 
Zahn  24.  M.  Borb.  vi,  53. ;  on  the  monument  of  Thrasyllus,  in  female 
dress,  Stuart  ii,  4,  6. ;  in  the  baths  of  Titus  (Sickler  Alman.  iL  Tif.  3.). 
"Walking  with  drunken  step  (ohufiUpo^,  Athen.  x.  p.  428  e.),  on  gems,  Lipp, 
i,  158.  ii,  141.  Suppl.  220.  M.  WorsL  ii,  10. 11.  Riding  on  a  panther, 
drawn  by  panther  and  lions,  Lipp.  i,  156.  157. 161.  MiUin  Yases  i,  60 
Tischb.  ii,  43.  and  often.  Lying  on  an  ass,  ibid,  ii,  42.  Riding  in  a 
hamaza  drawn  by  panthers,  on  coins  of  Oatana,  Torrem.  22,  7.  8. ;  with 
panther  and  goat  on  coins  of  TraUes,  Mionnet  1114. 

8.  D.  leaning  on  a  satyr  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  group  of  Ariadne, 
§.  384.  POl.  i,  42.  Group  in  'the  Y.  Borghese  Salone  no.  11.  [Canina 
Ii'antica  dttk  di  Yeii  1847.  tv.  43.  p.  94,  the  god  draped  below.]  In  a 
more  striding  posture  and  drawn  by  the  satyr,  in  the  group  of  the  paL 
Mattei,  Cavaleriis  i,  74.  comp.  M.  Flor.  i,  88,  8.  Nearly  the  same  group, 
ezcavvted  at  Megara,  in  the  possession  of  a  private  individual  at  Cam- 
bridge, has  a  lying  Ariadne  in  relief  on  the  plinth  (comp.  Welcker  ad 
Philostr.  p.  297.).  Similar  St.  di  S.  Marco  ii,  26. ;  M.  Flor.  iii,  4a 
Galler.  St  41.  Small  bronae  group,  D.  and  Pan.  M.  Pourtalds  pL  19. 
WaU-painting,  Qell  N.  Pomp.  pL  78. — ^Leaning  on  Ampelos,  who  is  chang- 
ing into  a  vine,  Brit.  M.  iii,  11.  Spec,  ii,  50.  Bacchus  squeezing  grapes 
into  a  vase,  very  elegant,  W.  Qell.  N.  Pomp.  i.  p.  191  vign.  Leaning  on  a 
SiLenus  with  a  lyre,  M.  Borb.  ii,  35.,  holding  a  lyre  on  the  Archemorus 
vase,  oomp.  Qerh.  s.  8,  with  a  pitcher,  in  the  L.  326.  Olarac  pi.  274 
[Group  in  Berlin  formed  of  D.,  a  satyr  and  a  Pan,  M.  d.  I.  iv,  35.  Ann. 
zviii.  tv.  K.  Ouina  Tasculo  iv.  34.]  Otouped  with  Sros,  in  Hope's 
ooUeotion ;  in  Naples,  M.  Bori>.  v,  8.  Qexh.  Ant.  Bildw.  19.  With  a  Bao- 
dkian  Eros  as  it  seems,  M.  Word.  I,  iii,  1.  With  an  archaically  draped 
idol  of  a  goddess  beside  him,  in  the  chiton  and  cothurni,  Guattani  M.  I. 
1785.  p.  IzzL  Race  134.  [also  in  Montfaua  i,  2, 151,  now  in  Hope's  colL 
Spec,  ii,  53,  Oanina  Tusculo  tv.  35.  D.  A.  K.  ii,  33,  372.  oomp.  Rhein. 
Mus.  1836.  iv.  s.  460,  a  similar  group  in  Sarskoe  Selo,  Kdhler  Journal  von 
Russland  ii.  s.  5.]    Leaning  on  a  kitharistria  (if  they  belong  to  one  an- 
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other),  M.  Ghiar.  29.  A  D.  into  whose  oup  Methe  iB  pouring  from  m  liiy- 
ton  (see  0. 1.  L  p.  248.)  L.  285.  BouilL  iii,  70.  OUuno  pL  134. 135.  The 
Athenian  relief,  Stuart,  Ant.  ii,  2.  vign.,  Bimilar.  Bacchna  with  Amor 
and  the  Mose,  fine  round  bronie  leiirf  in  Berlin,  Qeih.  Ant  Bildw.  Tl 

88.8. 

9.  Kff tfro^vr  (Athen.  zi,  476.  TibulL  ii,  1.  3.),  with  a  mitnt  round  the 
hair,  a  head  of  almoet  aatyric  features,  PGL  "vi,  ^  1.  Hirt  10,  3.  comp. 
the  Yign.  23,  2.  and  the  coins  of  Nicsa  in  Creuaer's  Dion.  3,  2.  [§.  38& 
R.  1.  herma  of  a  youthful  homed  D.  M.  PioOL  vi,  6. 1.  Deocr.  of  the 
Yatioan  p.  282.  Ko.  65.]  Tav^fu^^o^  (in  Oyzieus  aooording  to  Aihen., 
frequently  Plut.  Is.  35.),  entwined  with  iyj  on  gems,  Idpp.  i,  231.  G.  M. 
256. ;  but  Lipp.  Suppl.  285.  is  merely  a  bull  driyen  furious  by  the  cBBtrus. 
Comp.  below  §.  403.  (river-gods)  and  §.  399.  B.  2.  (the  sign  of  the  Bull). 
[Kunstvorstellungen  des  geflilgelten  Dionysos  von  K  Brann  Mfuochen 
1839.  fol.  Rhein.  Mus.  s.  592  sqq.  Several  other  representations  have 
been  since  discovered,  as  well  as  a  Methe  with  outspread  wings,  a  col- 
oured terracotta,  which  is  at  Munich  since  1841.  There  are  for  in- 
stance three  heads  of  D.  Psilaz,  four  in  double  hennas  in  the  room  of  the 
statues  of  Tonus  in  the  Museum  at  Naples ;  one  by  Cleomenes  of  Athens, 
son  of  Apollodorus,  found  on  Mount  Cslius  is  designed  and  taken  for 
Amor  by  Pirrho  Ligorio  in  the  Yaticana  in  the  voL  of  the  Antichi  heroi 
ed  uomini  iUustri  p.  5.] 

1  384  The  whole  of  the  wondrous  life  of  Dionygua — at  least 
80  far  as  it  did  not  withdraw  itself  from  representation  bj  a 
decidedly  mystical  tendency — admits  of  being  traoed  in  works 

2  of  art  First,  the  significant  double-birth  from  Semele's  dead 
body  and  the  thigh  of  Zeus,  then  how  Hermes  carries  the 
child,  carefully  wrapped  up,  to  his  nurses,  the  august  form  of 
the  Earth  receives  it,  the  nymphs  and  satyrs  cherish  it,  and 
his  divine  and  wondrous  nature  is  unfolded  amid  joyous 

3  sports.  Then  how,  surrounded  by  the  noise  and  tumult  of  his 
tniasos,  he  finds  the  gracious  bride  Ariadne  (a  Cora  of  the 
Naxian  worship),  at  the  same  time  however  without  active 
participation,  and  as  it  were  rapt  in  a  pleasing  dream,  and 
then  ndes  to  meet  her,  or  with  her,  in  a  bridal  chariot  (where- 
in the  leading  of  Ariadne  up  to  Olympus  may  suggest  itself 

4  to  the  mind).  The  Naxian  solemnization  of  the  nuptials  be- 
comes itself  a  representation  of  the  gayest  and  happiest  life, 

5  in  all  abundance  of  the  gifls  of  nature.  But  Dionysus  also 
appears,  in  a  work  of  the  best  period  of  art»  in  a  gracefdlly 
tender  relation  to  his  mother,  who  is  restored  from  ^e  nether 

6  world.  Lastly,  we  see  him  in  the  circle  of  firenzied  Maenads^ 
subduing  and  punishing  Pentheus  and  Lycuigus,  the  insulters 
and  foes  of  his  worship,  and  also  the  piratical  lyirhenianfl^ 
by  means  of  his  bold  satyrs,  and  in  rich  relievo  representa- 
tions (in  which  the  victorious  expeditions  of  later  Macedonia 
were  mythically  typified)  celebrating  the  triumphs  of  tlie  con- 
quest of  India. 
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S.  Zens  appearing  to  Semde^  on  gems,  winged,  with  the  thunderbolt 
(ThanatoB  according  to  R.  Roohette  M.  I.  p.  218.),  Winok,  M.  1. 1.  2. 
Tassie  pL  2^  1147. 1148.  SchUchtegroU  26.  [Zeus  and  8.  kissing,  Ger- 
hard Btr.  Spiegel  i,  81, 1.  2.]  Semele  killed  by  the  lightning  in  the  re* 
lief  §.  363.  R.  4.  ?  P.  issuing  from  the  body  of  Semele,  in  a  wall-painting 
in  the  possession  of  the  prince  Greg.  Gagarin  at  Rome,  Mem.  Rom.  di 
Ant.  iii.  p.  327.  tv.  13.  Gerh.  Hyperb.  Rom.  Stud.  s.  105  t  comp.  Philostr. 
i,  14.  The  destruction  of  Semele,  the  birth  of  D.  from  the  thigh  of  Zeus, 
and  Hermes  receiving  him,  on  a  sarcophagus  in  Venice,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  4d. 
BulL  1831.  p.  67.  Ann.  v.  p.  210.  The  birth  from  the  thigh  in  the  Etr. 
mirror^  Inghir.  ii,  1,  16.  [Etr.  Sp.  i,  82.]  with  Hermes  as  receiver  and 
three  goddesses  (Eileithyia,'  Themis  ?,  Demeter),  PCL  iv,  19.  G.  M.  222. 
223.  Fragment,  Weloker,  Eunstmus.  s.  102.  [115.  Eileithyia  winged 
delivers  Zeus  also  in  the  relief  at  Yenioe  Bull.  1831.  p.  67.,  M.  d.  I.  i,  45 
a.  D.  A.  K.  ii,  34^  392.  On  two  small  gold  plates  Cab.  Durand  no.  2165  sq. 
KouY.  Ann.  de  1'  1. 1837.  pi.  A.  Pallas  takes  her  place,  winged  on  one  of 
them,  and,  as  de  Witte  p.  370  states,  provided  with  the  gorgoneion  and  a 
flame  issmng  firom  her  head.  The  earliest  evidence  for  this  mjthus  gen- 
erallj  is  the  very  remarkable  vase-painting  of  great  antiquity,  and  at  least 
as  rude  as  possible,  in  the  possession  of  Prokesch  at  Athens  in  R.  Rochette 
Point,  de  Pomp^  p.  73.  comp.  p.  76.]  Hermes  carrying  the  infant  D. 
(after  Praxiteles)  in  fine  reliefs  and  gems,  Millin,  G.  M.  226;  [D.  A.  K. 
ii,  34,  396.]  P.  gr.  31.,  consigning  him  to  the  nymphs  (Nysa,  Hyads)  or 
daughters  of  Cadmus  (Ino),  in  the  beautiful  crater  of  Salpion,  ^  257.  R. 

4.  Neapels  Bildw.  s.  76.,  on  vases,  G.  M.  227.  228.  Cab.  Pourtal^  pi.  27. 
Zeus  holding  a  child,  with  a  she-goat,  on  coins  of  Laodicea,  G.  M.  225. 
G»a  receiving  the  infant  D.  (Erichthonius  1  §.  371.  R.  4.),  M.  Ki^).  i,  75. 
G.  M.  224. ;  M.  Chiar.  44.  [M.  d.  I.  L  i,  12,  2.  The  rich  vase-painting, 
M.  d.  I.  iii,  30.  Ann.  ziii.  p.  91.  decidedly  represents  the  birth  of  Erich- 
thonius, to  which  Gerhard  also  refers  another  Auserl.  Y.  iii,  51.  D.  A.  E. 
ii,  34,  401,  together  with  several  monuments,  whilst  0.  Jahn  ArchaoL 
Auis.  B.  60  ff.  Athene  Eurotrophos,  Erichthonios,  Bionysos,  interprets 
the  latter,  and  therefore  also  M.  d.  I.  i,  10.  to  be  Dionysus- lacchus.]  Iwh 
Zeucothea  with  the  in&nt  B.  in  her  arms,  excellent  statue  from  the  Al- 
bani  collection,  at  Munich  97.  Winck.  M.  I.  54.  M.  Fran^.  ii,  9.  BouiU.  ii, 

5.  [Cavaceppi  Raca  i,  2.]  Education  and  youthful  sports  of  B.,  M.  Cap. 
iv^  60. ;  Winck.  M.  I.  52.  G.  M.  229.  (in  Munich  117.).  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Silenus,  Painting  Ant.  Ere.  ii,  12.  [Ternite  Pomp.  Wandgem. 
(Reimer)  iii,  3,  where  many  monuments  are  referred  to.]  Hermes  con- 
signing the  Infimt  Bionysus  to  APIAFNE,  vase  from  Agrigentum  M.  d.  I. 
ii;  17.  Ann.  vii.  p.  82.  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  37.  Silenus  rocking  the  infant  B.  to 
whom  a  nymph  hands  a  bunch  of  grapes.  M.  Borbon.  x,  25.  [On  the  fine 
vase  from  Agrigentum  Yases  Luynes  pi.  28.  Nouv.  Ann.  de  1'  1.  i,  9.  T.  i.  p. 
357.  Zeus  himself  delivers  the  child  to  the  nymph.  In  the  Mus.  Gregor. 
ii,  26, 1.  B.  A.  E.  ii,  34,  397,  on  a  small  crater  from  Yolci  in  the  finest 
style,  the  figures  with  l^ht  and  shade  on  a  whitish  ground,  which  does 
not  otherwise  occur,  Hermes  consigns  the  infant  Bacchus  to  Silenus — 
two  nymphs  present^  Rv.  three  muses,  one  of  them  with  the  lute  in  like 
manner  as  Mercury  plays  it  in  the  mural  painting,  and  the  new-bom  child 
at  the  same  time  straightway  shows  his  love  of  this  art.  On  a  vase  in 
the  moseam  at  Palermo,  Hermes  gives  the  child  to  a  Maenad  with  thyr- 
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BUS  and  paaihery  she  presents  to  it  a  garland,  towards  which  it  leaiefaes, 
an  altar  between  them  to  indicate  the  dirinitj  of  the  child,  then  a 
BaochSy  a  satyr,  Bt.  Midai.  On  a  fine  puteal  from  8.  Gallisto  at  Borne 
still  ineditedy  in  W.  Yon  Homboldt's  collection  at  Tegd,  Hermes  as  diild- 
conveyer  between  three  satyrs,  the  centre  one  with  a  wine-vase,  the  others 
with  thyrsos,  and  on  the  other  side  a  Masnad  between  a  satyr  on  wine- 
skin and  tordies  and  another  playing  the  flute.]  D.  lilmites  cradled  by 
a  satyr  and  a  nymph  on  the  mystic  van  (Pint.  la  36.  Konnus  48,  9fi0.) 
Winck.  M.  L  63.  G.  H  S38.;  Ck>mbe  Tenao.  44.  The  in&nt  Bacdius 
danced  around  by  Coiybants,  Pan  opening  the  cista  with  his  foot,  Silenus^ 
relief  in  the  Vatican  Oerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  Tt  104,1.  [auigniant  pL  148,654 
D.  A.  K.  ii,  36, 418.]  Kursing  of  Bacchus,  relief  in  the  Vatican,  Gerh.  pL 
104, 2.  Fine  head  of  the  infimt  Bacchus  in  the  Mus.  Chiaram.,  a  similar 
one  found  in  Pompeii  Bull  1837.  p.  183.  [The  in&nt  Zagraus  slain  by 
Titans  Zo9ga  Bassir.  81.] 

3.  D.  approaching  the  forsaken  Ariadne.  A  main  group  on  coins  of 
Perinthus  under  Severus  Alexander,  to  which  belonged  the  so-called 
Cleopatra  of  the  Vatican  (PCL  ii,  44.  Bacc.  8.  Piranesi  St.  33.  M.  Fnm^. 
iii,  0.  Kap.  ii,  8.  Bouill.  ii,  9.),  as  Jacobs  has  shown,  Mundmer  IXenkschr. 
T.  PhiL  Verm.  Schriften  v.  s.  403.  whereby  all  doubts  (Gerhard,  Beschr. 
Boms  ii,  u,  s.  174.)  are  removed.  [The  same  figure  in  a  differently  com- 
posed relief,  now  in  the  Vatican,  de  Fabris  Intomo  ad  un  bassor.  rappr. 
Arianna  abandonnata  B.  1846.  4to.  Group  of  a  young  Dionysus,  his  one 
arm  on  the  shoulders  of  a  satyr,  the  other  on  his  own  head,  with  a  sleep- 
ing Ariadne  on  the  pedestal  in  reliel^  taken  from  Megara  to  Bngland, 
Hughes  Trav.  i.  p.  224.]  AnthoL  PaL  iv,  146.,  Beliefs  PCL  v.  &  G.  M. 
241.  BeliefB,  PCL  v,  8.  G.  M.  241.  Beschr.  Boms  ii,  2.  s.  262.  Bacchanal 
and  the  sleeping  Ariadne,  very  rich,  from  the  Vatican,  Gerh.  pL  110.  8.; 
L.  421.  daxac  pL  127.  BouilL  iii,  38,  3.  39. 1.  Fragment  of  an  earthen 
goblet  from  Athens,  Brdndsted  Voy.  iL  p.  276.  pi.  60.  Pitt  £rc.  ii,  16. 
comp.  PhiloBtr.  i,  16.  Gems,  M.  Fior.  i,  92, 1.  93.  3.  Mantuan  camecs 
M.  Worsl.  ii,  1. — D.  in  the  lap  of  Ariadne,  in  a  marriage  chariot,  guided 
by  Aphrodite  (7)  Semelet  PCI.  iv,  24.  G.  M.  244.  comp.  Gerh.,  Beschr. 
Boms  ii,  ii.  s.  128.;  similar,  only  that  D.  is  bearded  and  Ariadne  in  his 
bosom,  in  Munich  101.  SIckler  Alman.  ii.  s.  107.  Tf.  8.  D.,  Ariadne^ 
Hermes,  d^o.  vase  from  C»re,  BulL  1836.  p.  160.  [The  counterpart  in  the 
forsaken  Hypsipyle  seems  only  imaginary.]  D.  and  Ariadne  meeting 
one  another  in  cars  drawn  by  centaurs,  L.  4.  Bouill.  39, 2.  darac  pi.  124. ; 
with  centaurs  amid  the  music  of  citherns,  driving  along,  while  Zephyr 
blows,  over  the  ocean  which  is  smoothed  by  Galene  into  summer  calm 
(comp.  Addsdus,  Brunck  AnaL  ii,  242.),  G.  M.  246.,  not  so  complete,  M. 
Flor.  i,  92,  2.  Cora  (with  ears  of  com)  in  the  same  situation,,  §.  368.  K 
6. ;  the  beautiful  Casali  sarcophagus,  PCL  v.  c.  G.  M.  242.  D.  A.  K.  ii,  37, 
432.,  appears  also  to  represent  D.  united  with  Cora,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Hermes  (according  to  Vise.  Semele  led  up  from  the  lower 
world).  Welcker  Zeitschr.  £  a  E.  s.  476.  [£.  Braun  in  the  Beschr.  Boms 
iii,  1,  683.] 

4.  The  vase-painting,  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  26.  represents  (according 
in  the  inscription)  the  U^6(  yi/Ms  of  D.  and  Ariadne  (from  the  Naxian 
worship)  in  a  sacred  arbour.  Naxian  worship  on  the  hinder  side  of  the  vase 
Pourtal^s  with  Demeter  pL  16.,  M.  Pourt.  pi.  17.,  P.  Ariadne,  Bros,  with 
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HonhymtuB,  Comus,  Mftrsyas.  D.  in  Nazian  grotto,  with  Ariadne,  beddo 
them  Kroa  and  Bacohian  nympha  (Chryse,  Phiiomele),  on  the  other  dde 
Apollo  with  Artemia  and  Leto  at  the  Delian  palm-tree,  and  worshipped 
by  I>elian  virgina:  a  beautiful  yaae-painting  in  Palermo,  Qerh.  Ant. 
Bildw.  59.  (oomp.  Philostr.  ii,  17.  p.  80.  below  §.  436.).  Impr.  iv,  46.  On 
the  Baoohian  grotto  §.  390.  B.  5.  Dionydan  poBsession,  in  the  early  man- 
ner, Stackelb.  tf.  12. 

5.  D.  leading  up  Semde,  Epigr.  Cyzic.  1.  D.  embraoing  Semele  after 
she  ia  led  up,  in  presence  of  Apollo,  in  reference  to  the  Delphian  festival 
Herois,  in  the  mirror  drawing  §.  173.  R.  3.  [Gerh.  £tr.  Sp.  i,  83.]  Ac- 
cordingly the  female  figure  which  D.  embraces  while  leaning  backwards, 
in  yase -paintings  (Millin,  Yases  ii,  49.  G.  M.  60,  233.)  is  also  perhaps 
Semele.  B.  lies  in  the  same  manner  in  the  lap  of  a  woman,  surrounded 
by  satyrs,  on  the  glass-cameo.  Buonarroti,  Med.  p.  437.  [Introduction  of 
8.  among  the  gods,  O.  Jahn  Yasenbilder  Tf.  3.  Rhein.  Mus.  vi  s.  634.] 
D.  also  appears  to  be  enthroned  beside  his  mother,  Eckhel  P.  gr.  23. ;  an 
archaic  D.  stands  near  as  a  religious  idol.  Coins  of  Smyrna,  D.  and 
Semele  enthroned,  the  former  reclining  on  the  bosom  of  the  latter,  an 
archaic  idol  of  Dionysus  beside  them,  correctly  explained  by  Streber 
Munch.  AbhandL  PhiloL  i.  tt  4»  3. 

6.  Battles  of  D. :  with  Pentheus,  Fhilostr.  i,  18.  G.  Giust.  ii,  104.  G.  M. 
235. ;  Millingen  IHy.  5. ;  also  R.  R.  M.  I.  4, 1.  (Pentheus  is  indicated  by  . 
the  Boeotian  hat).  [0.  Jahn  Pentheus  und  die  M&naden  Kiel  1841. 
4to.]  With  Ly<kuyu8y  a  Borghese  relief,  Zo^*8  Abhandl.  i.  comp. 
Welcker  s.  353.  (beside  them  the  muses,  who  were  also  maltreated  by 
Lycurgus,  according  to  Zo^ga,  according  to  Welcker  the  Fates).  [D.  A. 
K.  ii,  37,  441.]  A  Corsini  crater  [now  in  the  Corsini  palace  at  Flo- 
rence], Zannoni,  Illustr.  di  un  ant.  vaso  in  marmo.  F.  1826.,  rectified  by 
Welcker  in  Schom*s  Eunstbl.  1829.  Ko.  15.  Yase-paintings,  Yases  de 
Canosa  13. ;  Millingen  Div.  1. ;  Maisonneuve  53,  also  Neapeld  Ant.  s.  347. 
[M.  Borb.  ziii,  29.  A  large  vase  from  Ruyo,  M.  d.  I.  iv,  16, 17.  Roulez 
Ann.  xyii.  p.  111.  A.  crater  from  Ruvo  Bull.  1846.  p.  88.  A  cyliz,  Ly- 
curgus with  sword,  hard  pressed  by  three  Maenads,  one  with  sword,  two 
with  thyrsi ;  on  the  other  side,  celebration  of  victory,  Dionysus  surround- 
ed by  the  thiasus.  On  a  large  crater  in  the  possession  of  E.  Braun  [now 
of  Oav.  Campana]  Lycurgus,  who  has  slain  a  n3rmph,  another  is  carried 
away  dead  by  two  persons,  a  youth  and  his  psedagogue  stand  by  terror-  * 
struck.  Ry.  Pelops  and  Myrtilos.]  Mosaic,  Keapels  Ant.  s.  143.  With 
Perseus  (Deriades),  Hirt  s.  83.  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  i,  25.  With  the  Tyr- 
rhenians §.  99.  No.  12. 128.  R.  6.  Philostr.  i,  19.,  hence  dolphins  with  ^ 
thyrsi  on  gems,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  17.  D.  attacking  with  the  panther's 
hide  on  his  arm,  vase  from  Yolci,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  .27,  35. — ^Triumph, 
Thriambos,  of  D.  over  the  East,  Zo^  7.  8.  76. ;  PCI.  i,  34.  iv,  23. ;  Cap. 
iv,  63. ;  L.  362.  BouilL  ii},  37,  3.  Clarac  pL  126. ;  L.  725.  Bouill.  38, 1 
darac  pi.  144.  Sarcophagus  from  Crete,  now  in  Cambridge,  Waagen, 
Eunstw.  in  England  ii.  s.  529.  [Pashley  Travels  in  Crete  ii.  p.  7  sqq., 
with  engr.  triumphal  procession.  There  is  a  cast  in  the  Akad.  der 
Eunste  in  Berlin.]  D.  as  conqueror  of  India,  giving  judgment  from  his 
throne,  Pan  with  a  shield  beside  him,  sarcophagus  in  the  Mus.  Chiaram. 
and  a  similar  one  in  the  cathedral  at  Salerno,  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  Tf.  109, 
1.  2.    For  the  explanation  especially  Luoian's  Dionys.  1^.  D.  in  orien^ 
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tal  ooBtnme  and  aooompuument,  triamphing,  on  a  dromedary,  mafle-paint* 
ing  M.  I.  d.  Inat.  50.  Ann.  y.  p.  d9.  [Qerhard  AivhaoL  Zeit.  ii.  T£  24, 1. 
a.  395,  where  a  nootumal  musical  proceesion  of  king  Midas  is  aasumed,  firam 
Polyen.  vii,  5.] — J>»  equipped  with  the  panther's  skin  in  a  prooession  of 
deities,  Winok.  M.  I.  6.  J>,  armed  with  arrows  on  coins  of  Maroneia,  arm- 
ed with  a  bundle  of  arrows  and  crowned  by  Pallas  on  coins  of  Comdios 
Blasitts,  Morelli  Com.  i,  !•,  and  on  a  gem,  Eckhel  P.  gr.  19.  Baochian 
quiyer  on  the  KistophorL  [D.  fighting  with  giants  in  the  gigantoma- 
chies  §.  396,  4  and  in  single  groups  as  in  Gerhard's  AuserL  Y.  i,  64. 
(Durand  no.  121.),  on  a  Yolcentine  amphora  BulL  1847.  p.  102;  MiUingen 
Un.  Mon.  pL  25.,  where  the  latter  correctly  puts  Eurytus  in  the  place  of 
Deriades.  To  the  oracle  that  the  battle  with  the  giants  moat  be  com- 
pleted by  Hercules,  in  Pind.  N.  i,  100,  the  scholiast  superadds  Bionysoa 
There  is  an  inexhaustible  store  of  sculptures  representing  D.  and  his 
escort  in  connexion  with  Apollo  (N.  Rhein.  Mus.  i.  s.  3  ff.),  with  Posei- 
don (Panof ka  Poseidon  u.  D.  B.  1845.  with  2  pL  from  yases),  Hephsstos 
(§.  367.  R.  3.),  Aphrodite,  Cybele,  Hercules,  &o.  Bacchus  institutes 
comedy,  Temite's  Vasengem.  Ist.  series  (Beimer)  pi.  2.] 


B.    SiLTTBS. 


1  385.  The  natural  life,  whose  purest  blossom  we  obsenre  in 
Dionysus,  now  appears  in  lower  cycles,  especially  in  the  race 
of  "good  for  nothing  and  wanton  satyrs''  (s<£rugw,  T/rw^oi),  as 

2  Hesiod  called  them.  Limbs  powerfully  built,  but  not  ennobled 
by  gymnastics,  sometimes  flabby,  sometimes  firm ;  snub-nosed 
and  otherwise  unnobly  formed  coimtenances,  with  pointed 
goat-like  ears;  sometimes  also  protuberances  (f^ffcc)  on  the 
neck,  and  in  old  figures  baldness  of  the  forehead;  the  hidr 
bristly  and  often  erect;  moreoyer  a  scanty  tail,  and  some- 
times sexual  organs  of  bestial  form; — ^these  are  the  marks, 
in  yery  manifold  gradations,  howeyer,  of  the  figures  which 
were  called  satyrs  in  the  genuine  language  of  Greek  poetiy 
and  art,  firom  which  the  Roman  poets  first  yentured  to 

3  depart  Sometimes,  howeyer,  the  satyrs  rise  into  yery  noble 
slender  shapes,  which  are  scarcely  betrayed  by  anything  but  the 
pointed  ears;  the  name  of  Ampelus,  the  cupbearer  of  Dionysus, 

4  may  be  here  fittingly  referred  to.  The  more  decided  satiric 
forms  may  be  clasnfied  as  follows:  &  The  gracefully  reclining 
flute-players,  with  indolence,  and  a  slight  dash  of  petulance, 
but  without  rudeness,  in  the  expression,  b.  The  sturdy  and 
joyous  figure  of  the  cymbalista  c  Dancers,  d.  The  wild, 
enthusiastic,  inspired  by  Bacchus,  e.  Slender  and  powerfully 
built  hunters.  £  Satyrs  lying  at  ease,  often  with  pretension 
to  the  completion  of  some  great  work.  g.  Sleepers  stretched 
out  comfortably,  also  in  a  coarse  and  indecent  manner,  exhal- 
ing the  fumes  of  wine.  h.  Lasciyious  satyrs  drawing  the  gar- 
ments from  the  persons  of  Bacchantes,  and  Hermaphrodites, 
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snd  strug^ing  with  them.  L  Satyrs  occupied  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  preparing  wine,  in  the  earliest  and  simplest  manner, 
and  exhibiting  their  rude  efforts  with  a  sort  of  pride,  whereby 
a  great  variety  of  forms  are  presented  to  view.  k.  Carousing 
figures,  pouring  out  wine  for  themselves.  L  The  combatants 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  amid  whose  wildness  there  gleams  through 
nevertheless  an  insolent  joviality.  Earlier  antiquity  formed  S 
satyrs  more  as  bug-bears  and  caricatures,  and  loved  to  repre- 
sent them  as  ravishers  of  nymphs;  art  also  in  its  improved 
state  long  adhered  to  these  bearded  and  mature  forms  of  satyrs, 
which  are  represented  with  magnificent  sauciness  especially 
on  the  coins  of  Naxos  in  Sicily;  the  more  tender  and  youthful 
forms,  in  which  there  is  combined  with  the  satyric  character 
an  exceedingly  graceful  figure  and  an  amiable  roguishness, 
first  made  their  appearance  in  the  later  Attic  school  Flump,  6 
sturdy  satyr-children  also,  in  whom  their,  nature  betrays  itself 
by  a  prodigious  love  of  drinking,  were  favourite  subjects  of 
sculpture,  and  were  even  made  the  central  point  of  a  cele- 
brated composition.  The  application,  in  a  wider  sphere,  of  7 
all  sorts  of  special  appellations  which  occur  on  vase-paintings 
in  reference  to  individual  satyr-figures  (Reveller,  Snub-nose, 
Sweet-wine),  has  proved  hitherto  a  fruitless  undertaking. 

1.  Qesner  de  Sileno  et  SileniB,  Commentar.  Qott.  iv.  p.  35.  Heyne 
Antiq.  Aii£k  ii  Yobs  MjthoL  Br.  ii,  30—32.  Lanzi  §.  301,  3.  Welcker, 
Nachtrag  but  Trilogie  8.  211 — 219.  Qerhard,  Del  dio  Fauno  e  de'  suoi 
segnacL  K.  1825.  Koiutblatt  1825.  No.  104. 

2.  Their  peculiarities  of  form  are  very  weU  described  by  Philostr.  i,  22. 
(«o/Xo2  ro  hxiop).  The  finest  head  is  that  from  Villa  Albani  in  Munich 
100.  Faune  k  la  tache,  it  is  doubted  whether  it  be  genuine.  Bouill.  i,  72. 
M.  Nap.  ii,  18.,  quite  similar  lipp.  i,  204.  Tassie  pi.  39,  4510.  A  fine 
bronze  head  with  eyeless  sockets  in  Munich  294.  A  very  evident  ^^tioxcfAiig 
or  «e^^e'S  (Btym.  M.  p.  764.)  Bouill.  iii,  59, 11.  comp.  Winck.  iv.  s.  220.  * 
Double  henna  of  a  satyr  and  a  satyra,  she  with  long  and  he  short  hair, 
she  with  ivy-crown,  he  with  pine-crown  and  goat-horns,  both  with  pointed 
ears,  M.  Borb.  z.  Id. 

3.  Of  this  form  the  excellent  statue  in  Dresden  219.  (Copies  162. 
178. 193.)  Aug.  25.  516.  A  graceful  figure  in  Lord  Egremont*8,  but  in 
which  the  tail  is  not  wanting,  has  the  same  posture  of  the  ohoxoo;  (*  A^-ox- 
A«MOf  iirom).  See  also  the  satyr  of  Cossutius,  Brit.  Mus.  ii,  43.  Ampelos 
intonsus  Ovid  F.  iii,  49.  Ampelos,  Creuzer  zur  Gemmenkunde  s.  125.  [§, 
383.  B.  8.] 

4.  a.  To  this  class  belongs  the  supposed  S.  of  Praxiteles  §.  127.  R. 
2.  and  the  boyish  one  which  is  as  often  to  be  met  with,  Maff.  84.  V. 
Borgh.  5, 8.  Bouill.  i,  53.;  M.  Cap.  iii,  31.  ;*  Lipp.  i,  212.,  comp.  Agathias 
AnthoL  Pal.  Plan.  244.  [The  fine  satyr  of  bronze  in  the  Biscari  Museum, 
with  his  hands  in  the  posture  for  playing  the  double  flute.]  A  muse 
teaching  a  satyr  to  play  the  syrinx,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  21.  A  satyr  sitting 
tranquiUy,  with  flute  between  his  knees,  denarii  of  the  gens  Petronio, 
Monlli  tb.  8,  4.    Engraved  Btoni«  Lipp.  iii,  182.  Stosch  P.  gr.    b.  it 
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Flor.  iit,  68  (with  restored  head).  Maffdi  Baoc  35.  onnp.  Winok.  W.  ir.i. 
281.  In  the  L.  383  from  Y.  Boigh.  3,  8.  M.  Roj.  i,  17.  Idpp.  L  SU.  c. 
Of  greatest  beauty  the  small  dancing  satjr  in  bronae  from  the  casa  dd 
Fauno  in  Pompeii.  BalL  d.  Inst  183U  p.  19.,  engrared  in  M.  Borb.  iz,  4i. 
[BulL  1831.  p.  19.  Finati  M.  Borb.  p.  164.  The  old  dancing  satji 
of  y.  Borghese  M.  d.  L  iii,  69.  BulL  1846.  p.  105.  Indioax.  d.  T. 
Borghese  yiii,  1.  p.  24.  Another  much  smaller  dancing  satjr  among  the 
bronxes  from  Pompeii.]  d.  Ant.  Ere  yi,  38.  39.  Lipp.  i,  185  £  SuppL 
246.  Particularly  fine  on  the  gem  bj  Pergamos,  Stosch  49.  Wicar  iii, 
36.  e.  Sat^rr  with  syrinx  and  pedum,  statue  in  the  Brit.  Mot.  Spec  il 
pi.  26.  The  satyr  holding  the  leveret  to  the  panther  and  teasing  it  (oonp 
Luc.  de  dome  24.),  splendid  relief  L.  477.  BouilL  i,  79.  M.  Fran9.  ii,  13L 
Oiarac  pi.  178.  The  satyr  carrying  a  roe  (or  a  goat)  on  his  shoiilders;  a 
beautiful  statue  in  Ddefonso,  Maffei  Race  122.  f.  A  beautiful  aatyr  sit- 
ting and  resting  his  chin  on  his  hand,  on  gems,  Stoeeh  44.  Lipp.  iii,  182. 
A  satyr  imitating  the  wearied  Hercules  §.  129.  B.  2.,  M.  Flor.  i,  92,  a  A 
smiling  satyr  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  bronze  herma  in  the  Bedford  coUectioo, 
from  Pompeii,  Spec,  ii,  28.  g.  Satyrus  somno  gravatus  by  Stratoniciu,  Phn. 
oomp.  Anthol.  Pal.  vi,  66.  Plan.  248.  The  Barberini  satyr,  one  of  the 
grandest  statues,  in  Munich  96.;  Piranesi  St.  6.  Race.  94.  [Tetii  JBdes 
Barber.  216.  Montfauc.  L  147.  Le  Cbausse  i,  2,  6.]  Mor|^en  Piinc.  27. 
The  bronxe  one.  Ant.  Ere.  vi,  40.  M.  Borb.  ii,  21.  Guattani  M.  I.  1787.  p 
IvL  h.  Ck>mp.  Plin.  xxxv,  36,  2St.  Nonn.  xii,  82.  Relief,  Brit.  M.  ii,  1^ 
M.  Borb.  y,  63.  Gems,  M.  Flor.  i,  89,  8.  Lascivious  wall-painting,  Pitl  di 
Ere.  i,  16. 16.  Satyrs  with  Hermaphrodites  on  gems ;  group  of  statues 
in  Dresden  317.  Aug.  96  and  elsewhere.  B6tt.  Arch&oL  u.  Kunst.  i.  s.  165w 
In  the  group  at  Berlin  88.  the  hermaphrodite  teases  the  satyr.  Groups 
in  Dresden  and  in  the  possesnon  of  BlundeU.  Oiarac.  pi.  672.  Hexma- 
phrodite  and  satyr,  group  at  Florence,  ibid.  pi.  670, 1660,  Pan  and  her- 
maphr.  The  dToax^vivuif  also  expresses  the  lechery  of  the  satyrs,  VUml 
xxxv,  40,  32.,  one  of  this  kind  on  the  relief  POL  v  a  comp.  §.  335,  7.  On 
a  vase  de  Witte  Collect  de  Yases  p.  1837.  no.  9a  ZKOn^;],  a  satyr  with 
a  club  in  his  right  band  makes  with  his  left  un  geste  de  moquerie,  ntnff, 
[c£  0.  Jahn  Yasenbilder  s.  24.  Silius  xiii,  341  sq.  describes  the  dn- 
MK^wtvttM.]  i.  G.  M.  269.  271.  St.  di  S.  Marco  ii,  31.  Nothing  finer  than 
ihe  ^relief  at  Naples,  Welcker  Zeitschr.  s.  623.  M.  Borb.  ii,  11.  Keapeb 
Ant.  s.  88.,  with  which  corresponds  the  relief  of  the  vase  in  Sn^^and 
<  1  Piranesi,  Vasi  66.  56),  k.  S.  scyphum  tenens  PL  xxxv,  36, 23.  S«rvfB$ 
0eiXtuc^6e  h  TJi  ^tiiif  xM^6n/»  K^wriw,  in  Athen.  xi,  484.  completely  as  in 
▼ase-puntinga.  Satyrs  in  various  postures  of  wine-pouring  and  drink- 
ing, arabesques  M.  Borb.  vii,  60— ^62.  L  See  §.  128.  R.  6.  An  old  satyr 
putting  on  greaves,  helmeted,  M.  Pourtalte  pi.  9.  c£  R.  Roohette  M.  in^ 
p.  94.    Yase-painting. 

6.  See  the  groups  on  the  Thasian  coins,  §.  98.  R.  3.,  and  oomp.  the 
vase-painting  Millingen  Cogh.  i,  16. 18.,  the  gem  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  10.  A 
aatyr,  in  animated  movement,  a  bacchante  in  tranquil  attitude,  with  the  roe 
and  v^ojc^St  statues  belonging  to  one  another,  to  be  found  among  dealers 
In  works  of  art,  Gerh.  Ant  Bildw.  Tf.  102,  I.  2.  Two  herm»,  satyr  and 
l^acchante,  oompanion  works  ibid.  3.  4.  Satyr  and  infant  satyr,  fine 
^up  at  Rome  and  Naples  ibid.  103,  1.  2.  [That  at  Naples,  with  the  in- 
&nt  Bacchus,  a  bunch  of  grape«  in  his  hand,  resting  on  his  neck,  also  ia 
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y,  Albani  p.  10.  no.  94  of  the  Indioazione.]  Satyr  and  female  bacchante^ 
a  ehaimiog  group  in  the  Yaticany  Gerhard  Tf.  103,  3.  The  aatyr  becomes 
a  oentaar  on  the  coins  of  the  Thradan  towns,  Lete  and  Orrhescas,  §.  98. 
&.  3.  "Itttw^ic  according  to  Bekker  is  the  name  of  the  satyr-tail,  An. 
Qr.  p.  44.  comp.  Weloker  Oid.  s.  S17.  The  Nazian  satyr,  K.  Brit.  4,  8. 
Exactly  the  same,  Tassie  pL  38,  4648.  Only  bearded  satyrs  on  the  yases 
of  Yolci,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iiL  p.  41.  The  ytntuw  and  Wx/o;  in  Pollux  iy,  142. 
are  older  satyrs  of  this  sort.    [Marriages  of  satyrs  or  sileni  and  nymphs.] 

6.  POL  iv,  31. ;  Ant.  Ero.  vi.  p.  47.  A  boy-satyr  giving  drink  to  D, 
who  is  leaning  on  Ariadne,  Zahn,  Wandgem.  35.  The  education  of  a  little 
satyr,  in  the  much  discussed  Giustiniani  relief,  Amalth.  i,  I.  [iiL  s.  vL  D. 
A.  K.  ii,  40, 482.];  the  satyric  ears  of  the  boy  no  longer  seem  doubtfuL 
Yisconti  PCS.  iv.  p.  61.  No.  6.  comp.  Gerhard,  Beschr.  Eoms  ii,  ii.  BeiL  1. 
Lange  Schriften  L  s.  282.  [M.  Ohiaram.  ii,  261.  Zeus  nursed  by  Amalthea, 
a  completely  erroneous  explanation.  E.  Braun,  who  likewise  testifies  to 
the  satyric  ears,  compares  a  Yidoni  cornelian  with  an  exactly  similar  re- 
presentation. Ant.  Marmorwerke  L  s.  7.  The  horn  from  which  the  infimt 
satyr  drinks  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  Amalthea.  It  is  a  scene  from 
mythic  forest  life.]    Also  the  head,  Lipp.  i,  203. 

7.  ILufMs  (Dor.  KAf49i  with  the  lyre,  M.  Borb.  ii,  45.),  Ofyo^,  'H)i/oivo;, 
^fM(^  as  satyrs,  Tischb.  ii,  44. ;  Laborde  65.  Maisonn.  22  ;  Lab.  64.  Mais. 
33. ;  M.  Borb.  ii,  45. ;  Millingen  Oogh.  19.  R.  Rochette  Journ.  des  Sav. 
1826.  p.  89.  Neapels  Ant.  s.  254.  Welcker  ad  Pfailostr.  p.  214.  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  L  p.  398.  i^5y(«i^/3e(  playing  on  the  lyre,  tv.  £,  3,  K^^^,  Kivoou 
Xo^,  Xa^ivM^,  B^UxP(  on  the  Yolcian  vases.  On  the  Aerates  §.  345*. 
R.  3.  Zo4;a  Bassir.  L  p.  32  sqq.  AbhandL  s.  26  f.  [0.  Jahn  Yasenbikler 
1839.  8. 17  £  BolL  1836.  p.  122.] 


0.    SILKTI. 


S86L    Those  older  and  bearded  satyrs  are  often  also  called  1 
Sileni  (snub-nosed)  when  works  of  art  are  in  question,  so  that 
an  established  and  sure  distinction  between  the  two  can 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  in  art     However,  this  name  attaches  2 
particmarly  to  one  older  satyr-form,  which,  usually  united  with 
the  wine-skin,  has  itself  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  one 
(hence  it  was  also  a  favourite  subject  in  the  decoration  of 
fountains),  and  its  drunken  unwieldiness  has  greater  need  of 
Bomething  to  lean  on  for  support  than  the  other  attendants  of 
the  godL    This  is  sometimes  afforded  him  by  an  ass  on  which  he  3 
is  borne,  and  sometimes  by  satyr-boys  eagerly  busied  about  him. 
Yet  is  this  happy  daemon,  in  a  deeper  mode  of  thinking  which  4 
"Was  unfolded  especially  by  the  Orphici,  at  the  same  time  full 
of  a  wisdom  to  which  all  the  restless  bustle  of  mankind  ap- 
pears folly;  the  plastic  art  also  represents  him  in  nobler  and 
gitrnder  forms  as  the  fosterer  and  instructor  of  the  young 
I)ion^su&    Among  the  figures  of  the  old  satyr-drama,  Pappo-  5 
sileni  was  the  name  given  to  the  satyric  forms  all  covered 
with  hair  and  bearded 
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8.  See  Hejne  Oommentatt.  Soc.  Gott.  x.  p.  88.  Impr.  d.  Inst.  Cent.  !▼, 
39--45.  56.  Oa  coins  of  Himera  or  Thennse,  Torrem.  35,  2 — 6.,  as  weD 
as  on  the  bronze  ci^ta  of  Novius,  §.  173.  R.  3.,  Silenus  stands  or  sits  be- 
side a  spring  indicated  by  a  lion's  head,  fieron  also,  Spirit,  p.  190.  205., 
mentions  Satyrisks  with  wine-skins  beside  fountains,  and  also  Panisks  ss 
scaring  figares,  p.  183.  (comp.  Torrem.  35,  1.)  I  think  it  was  on  this 
acoount  that  fountains  were  called  Silani  at  Rome  (from  Doric  Sicily). 

3.  Wine-skin  Sileni  of  this  sort,  standing,  in  Dresden  122.  Aug.  71. 
[where  three  classes  of  statues  of  Silenus  are  referred  to  p.  71.] ;  in  Munich 
99. ;  the  Ludovisi  one  lying,  Perrier  99.  Astride  on  the  skin,  Ant.  Ere 
Ti,  44.  M.  Borb.  iii,  28.  On  the  wine-pitcher  as  a  lamp,  Amalth.  iii,  168. 
Squeezing  a  bunch  of  grapes,  PCI.  i,  46.  [holding  one  before  him  iy,  26.] 
Stretched  on  the  ass,  sometimes  a  flinging  one,  often  on  gems  and  reliefs 
Clinging  to  a  goat,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  9.  The  drunken  S.  supported  by  satyr^ 
PCL  iv,  28. ;  Zoega  4. ;  Guattani  1786.  p.  xziv.  (if  not  Hercules) ;  by  Eros, 
ZoSga  79.  Combe  Terrac.  5.  Erotes  also  entertain  Silenus  with  music, 
Bracci  ii,  71.;  on  a  cornelian  in  the  Wiczay  cabinet  SHenus,  playing  on 
the  lyre,  is  wounded  by  Eros  in  a  go-cart.  Playing  on  the  lyre,  often  at 
YolcL  Luc.  Icaromen.  27.  describes  S.  as  a  cordax-danoer,  comp.  Hirt 
22,  7.  Millin,  Vases  i,  5.  Kaftog  of  Sileni  §.  127.  K  2.  On  the  Silenus 
Marsycu  §.  362  R.  4.  367.  R.  3.  This  Marsyas  with  wine-skin  on  the  left 
shoulder,  raising  the  right  hand,  on  coins  of  Roman  cities  as  an  emblem 
of  libertaSf  comp.  Serv.  Mn,  iii,  20.  iv,  58.  (A  dwarf  Silenus  as  fifer 
among  the  nymphs  of  Diana.  Zoega  Bassir.  tv.  120.) 

4.  [Silenus -bound  before  king  Midas,  vases,  M.  d.  I.  iv,  10.  Ann.  svi 
tv.  D.  H.  p.  200,  vase  in  Palermo,  tv.  D.  H.,  others  in  the  M.  Gregor.  and 
from  Chiusi ;  with  the  first  comp.  Minervini  in  the  Bull.  Napol.  iv.  p.  135 
sq.].  Silenus  sits  with  little  Bacchus  playing,  on  coins  of  Sardis,  Miinch- 
ner  Denkschr.  Philol.  i.  Tf.  4,  8.  S.  with  the  infant  Bacchus  in  the  ex- 
cellent Borghese  statue  L.  709.  Maffei  Race.  77.  Piranesi  St.  15.  M.  Roy. 
ii,  9.  Clarac  pi.  333.  Comp.  especially  Calpurnius  Eel.  10,  27.  Maffei  and 
Winck.  speak  of  two  similar  ones  in  Rome ;  there  is  one  in  the  bracoio 
nuovo  of  the  Vatican,  one  in  Munich  115.;  a  repetition  (of  which  there 
is  a  plaster  cast  at  Qottingen)  has  the  inscription :  bella  manu  paoemque 
gero :  moz,  pr»8cius  evi  Te  duci  venturi,  fatorum  arcana  redudam,  from 
the  Orphtan  doctrine,  in  which  Dionysus  introduces  the  last  happy  sge 
which  the  wise  Silenus  annouiloes.  Powerful  figures  of  Sileni  M.  Qiiar. 
40.  41.  Human  ears  (Qerh.  Beschr.  Boms  ii,  ii.  s.  193.)  are  not  rare  in 
Silenus.  [A  combination  of  Silenus,  Dionysus,  Satyr,  with  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  hair,  beard,  ears,  wreath,  in  later  works,  which  are  often  exoeUent, 
for  instance,  Becker's  August.  pL  25.  26,  an  excellent  bronze  head  found 
at  Colchester,  ArohsDologia  L.  xxxi.  pL  13.  p.  444.] 

5.  Tlawoffiiy^TfiifOf  r^y  tUx»  ^^tMrrtfOi  Pollux  iv,  142.  Statue  of  this 
hairy  S.  Ficoroni  (Jemms  tb.  26  sq.  In  the  graffito  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw. 
56,  2.  3.,  creeping  on  the  ground.  [A  (Jentili  statue  Gerhard  Tf.  105,  S. 
One  in  the  Giustiniani  palace  in  Venice  several  pans  in  height,  Thiersch 
Beisen  in  Italien  i,  258.  One  with  the  boy  Dionysus,  who  holds  the 
mask,  on  his  shoulder,  was  excavated  at  Athens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  theatre  in  April  1840,  engraved  in  A.  SchoU^s  Aroh&oL  Mitheilungen 
aus  Griechenl.  Tf.  5,  10.    A  Papposilenus  on  a  vase  M.  Borb.  ix,  29.  0. 
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Jahn  Vaaengem.  Tf.  1.  Wieseler  Das  Satyrspiel  oach  einem  Yasenbild. 
8.  123.]  On  vases  beside  Dionysus,  Laboxde  ii,  39.  Hirt  22,  2. ;  here  he 
evidently  wears  the  x^*^^s  xftfir  ^aavg  of  the  Sileni,  Pollux  iv,  IIB* 
comp.  Etrusker  ii.  s.  215.  The  m/3^iV  f^tOJiots  on^ofUpjn,  a  roe-skin  cov- 
ered with  tufts  of  wool,  is  also  to  be  recognised  on  vases.  On  the  dfi^i- 
fcciTiMi  (.^lian  y.  H.  iii,  40.)  and  fcctKhtiTol  x^iitts  of  the  Bacchian  pro- 
cessions, B5ttiger  Archaol  der  Mahl.  s.  200.  Welcker  Zeitschr.  £  a.  K.  a. 
634  f.  [Proleg.  ad  Theogn.  p.  xc.  Bernhardy  ad  Dionys.  Per.  p.  715.  Silenus 
X,o»TQ^»f4M»  Toup  Ep.  orit.  p.  54.    Gerhard  Del  Dio  Fanno  p.  46..  not.  98.] 


I>.    PAHS. 


387.    Descending  lower  into  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  1 
the  race  of  Pan,  Pans,  Paniscs,  who  represent  the  secret  plea- 
sure and  the  dark  horror  of  sylvan  solitude.     Here  also  there  2 
occurs,  and  that  too  in  their  native  Arcadia,  a  human  form 
which  is  only  characterized  as  Pan  by  the  shepherd  s  pipe 
(tfufiyj),  the  pastoral  crook,  (Xay^jSoXov,  xakau^o^),  the  disor- 
dered hair  and  also  perhaps  sprouting  horns.     This  is  the  3 
usual  shape  on  coins  and  vase-paintings  of  the  best  period ; 
however  the  goat-footed,  horned  and  hook-nosed  form  became 
afterwards  the  rule,  probably  through  the  Praxitelian  school 
of  art.     In  it  Pan  appears  as  an  active  leaper  and  dancer  4 
(<sxi^Trsn*\  as  the  amusing  bufibon  in  the  cycle  of  Dionysus, 
the  impetuous  lover  of  nymphs,  but  also  the  teacher  of  the 
youthful  Olympus  on  the  syrinx — contrasts  of  tender,  youth- 
ful beauty,  with   rude,   stem,   woodland   nature,  for  which 
Greek  art  cherished   an   especial  affection.     The  groups  in  5 
which  a  good-natured  panisc  plucks  a  thorn  from  the  foot  of 
a  satyr  (which  race,  as  being  of  a  higher  breed,  practises  all 
manner  of  tricks  with  the  Pans),  are  conceived  with  extreme 
ndiveti.    But  Pan  is  also,  as  a  daemon  of  dark  fear  and  panic  6 
terror,  a  bold  and  victorious  foe-queller;  at  Athens  the  battle 
of  Marathon  gave  particular  occasion  for  representing  him 
with  tropsea.     As  a  peaceful  syrinx-player  he  inhabits  the  7 
grottoes  consecrated  to  him  (Pansea),  where  his  figure  is  not 
unfrequentlj  found,  amid  graceful  nymphs,  hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock.    It  was  the  misapprehension  of  later  times,  which,  3 
however,  was  very  wide-spread,  that  first  transformed  the  an- 
cient god  of  pasture  (^a»y,  pastor)  into  a  universal  daemon,  and 
his  unpretending  reed-piping  into  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 

[1.  There  is  occasionally  to  be  met  a  Pan*s  head,  with  a  terrified, 
bewildered  look,  by  which  perhaps,  as  ZoSga  remarks,  instead  of  Pan,  it 
was  intended  to  express  the  Panio  terror.  Thus  Gemm.  Flor.  ii,  9. 
CKTAAKO,  Stosoh  Qemm.  sculp,  tb.  68,  of.  Oavaoeppi  Race,  ii,  10.] 

2.  See  the  Arcadian  coins  in  Pellerin  Bee.  i.  pi.  21.  Landon  pi.  43. 
0.  M.  286.  §.  132.  R.  2.    Similar  figure  on  coins  of  Pandosia,  N.  Brit.  3. 
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fta,  Meanoia  (with  the  haro),  Bckhel  SjiL  L  th.  8,  lO,  also  KDa»  IL 
SGlem.  30,  321.  Pftn  ia  also  lepretented  in  human  fonn  aa  a  flate-pbyer 
•on  ooina  of  Paneas.  The  head  on  coins  of  AntigonuB  Goonataa  and  ^o- 
ticaiMBon  is  indeed  more  caricatured,  but  still  jonthfoL  Yase-paiatisg 
in  Walpole's  Tnvels  pL  8.  BfiUingen  Un.  Mon«  L  pL  A.  [and  Teiy  raaaj 
represent  the  human  Pan  with  small  horns.] 

3.  Statues  L.  606.  [M.  Capit  iii,  35.]  Y.  Boigh.  Port.  1.  BonilL  i,  5^ 
1.  Olarao  pL  325.;  Wicar  iii,  40.;  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  and  ebewhere.  P.as 
Telamon  Race.  140.  [The  Pan  of  the  Eari  of  Leicester  at  HolUiam  the 
finest  statue  in  England,  as  is  obserred  Spea  i»  40.  A  conpley  twice  the 
size  of  life,  found  near  the  chureh  in  Pane  e  Pema^  FL  Yaoca,  in  Poi 
MisoelL  i.  p.  66.  A  fine  henna  in  Spanheim  De  usu  et  pr.  n.  L  p.  396. 
One  M.  Flor.  iL  Terracottas  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  46.  46.]  Pan  is  freqnentix 
to  be  seen  on  Tsses  in  Apulia  and  Lucania,  in  Yolci  yery  rarelj.  Qna- 
diose  masks  of  the  bearded  Pan  in  terracotta  and  marUe.  [Mask  of  Fka 
Impr.  d.  Inst  iv,  66.    Small  statue  Brit.  Mus.  z,  24.  p.  61 — 64^] 

4.  Aa  a  dancer  (x^vric  rt^Mn-mrof  dtip  Pindar  Fr.  67.  Bh.)  he  is  oftea 
to  be  seen  at  Bacchanals,  where  his  foot  opens  the  mysdc  eisfeay  Pd 
iv,  22.  T,  7.;  L.  421.   Clarac  pL  128.;  Amalth.  iiL  s.  247.  (finun  this  the 
fragment  in  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  xa.  may  be  restored).    A  satjr  does  thd 
same  Bouill.  iii,  70.  [Pans  dancing  to  the  lute  of  Hermes,  M.  d.  L  iv,  34.] 
Pan  tearing  the  garments  from  a  n^ph,  or  a  hermaphrodite  (as  in  a 
group  of  the  Y.  Aldobrandini),  PCI.  i,  50.    Gerhard,  Beschr.  Boms  li,  ii. 
8.  168.    Similar  groups,  but  with  a  Silenus,  BulL  d.  Inst.  1830.  a.  76L 
Pan  playing  on  a  lyre  before  a  herma,  on  a  silver  plate.  Ant.  Ere  L  p.  267. 
The  nymphs  tearing  Pan,  who  has  legs  like  those  of  a  bull  (H<»ner  H. 
19.),  relief  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  45.  M.  Borb.  vii,  9.  [D.  A.  K.  ii,  44,  649. 
Pan  and  Echo  §.  401.  R.  3.]  The  goat-footed  Pan  duicing  with  n  nymph, 
a  charming  vase-picture,  M.  Blacas  pi.  23.    Pan  with  (Xyn^nuy  (Piia. 
zxxvi,  48.)  in  the  Ludovisi  greup,  Maif.  Race.  64.,  the  Florendne,  O.  di 
Fir.  St.  12.  comp.  73.  an  Albani  one  and  others;  also  Aug.  81.  may  be 
restored  from  it.    Wall-painting  Pitt.  Ere.  iii,  19.    In  another,  i,  8.  9. 
Olympus  and  Marsyas  (comp,  §.  362.  R.  4.  Pans,  x,  30.)  are  grouped  with 
Achilles  and  Chiron,  as  in  the  invaluable  group  Plin.  xzxvi,  4,  &,  only 
that  here  Pan  is  the  sole  instructor.    [In  the  former  painting  also  Mar- 
syas, not  Pan ;  but  Marsyas  has  small  horns  in  it,  also  M.  Borb.  x,  22. ;  the 
other  is  also  M.  Borb.  x,  4.    Pan  and  Olympus,  small  bronze  group  from 
Pompeii  at  Arolsen,  Olympus  with  his  hair  in  a  bow  on  the  forehead.]  Oa 
Olympus  Philostr.  i,  20,  21.    [Fine  Apulian  vase-painting  M.  d.  I.  ii,  37. 
Inghir.  Yasi  Fitt.  iv,  332.  Elite  c^ramogr.  ii,  75.    (Rv.  theft  of  the  paUa- 
dium),  MAP2TA2  and  0A0MP02,  instruction  of  Olympus  on  the  d- 
them,  in  the  circle  of  listening  satyre  and  masnads  taken  for  a  contest,  al- 
though Manyas  has  not  even  an  instrument  Ann.  viii.  p.  295.  BulL  1843. 
p.  39.]    Pan  wrestling  with  Olympus,  symplegma  by  Helioddrus,  Plis. 
Butting  with  a  goat,  Pitt.  Ere.  ii,  42. ;  Qems,  M.  Flor.  i,  89, 1—3.   Copu- 
lation with  one  of  these  animals,  in  a  marble  group,  Neapels  Ant  s.  461. 

6.  Group  in  the  L.  290.  Y.  Borgh.  4, 12.  Clarac  pi.  297. ;  Miliin  P. 
gr.  37.  Comp.  the  group  PCI.  i,  49.,  Tbeocr.  iv,  54.  and  the  epigram  on 
the  sorrowing  Satyr,  Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  p.  106.  Tricks  of  the  satyrs  with 
the  Pans,  Guattani,  M.  I.  1786.  p.  xxxii.  [Pan  scourged  Brit.  Mas.  z,  37. 
A  drunken  Pan  carried  by  Erotes  to  a  satyr  x,  38.] 
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6.  Pan  ftB  a  trophj-beazer  (AnthoL  Pal.  Plan.  259.),  in  a  small  statue 
fband  at  Athensy  in  reference  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Wilkins  M. 
GrsBcia  c.  v.  yign.  [p.  71.  With  the  trophj  restored  by  Flazman ;  it  was 
afterwards  found  that  similar  statues  carried  grapes,  Clarke  Greek  Maz!> 
bles  p.  9.]    As  i/xcM'x/ffT^f  of  Dion.  Zoega  75. 

7.  Pan  with  syrinx  and  rhyton  sitting  ovel  a  grotto,  before  which 
Cecrops  and  his  daughters  (or  Hermes  and  the  nymphs)  receive  a  sacri- 
ficial procession,  Athenian  relief,  M.  Worsl.  i,  9.  A  kindred  relief  from 
Athens,  Padaudi  Mon.  Pel  i.  p.  207.  G.  M.  327.  C.  1. 455.,  with  Pan  and 
the  nymphs  who  are  led  by  a  youth,,  beneath  them  the  Eleusinian  god« 
desaes  and  the  director  Simon  (according  to  Hirt  Gesch.  der.  Kunst  s. 
191.).  Pan  with  human  legs,  sitting  with  the  syrinx,  over  a  grotto  in 
which  the  great  mother  and  the  nympha  (comp.  Pind.  P.  iii'j  78.)  are 
likewise  receiving  a  pompa,  on  the  Parian  relief,  Stuart  iv,  6,  5.  comp. 
L.  Ross,  KunstbL  1836.  No.  13.  [Beisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln  i.  s.  50. 
D.  A.  E.  ii,  44,  555.] — Panisos  as  sacrificial  servants,  Tisch.  ii,  40. — [Pan 
sacrificing,  two  bas-reliefs  in  the  museum  at  Padua,  Roulez  BulL  de  TAcad*. 
ie  Bruxelies  T.  xiii.  n.  7.  (Faune  fondateur  du  culte  r^ligieux.)  Sacri- 
fice by  Pan  and  Satyr  on  the  well-known  Mantuan  gem.] 

8.  Gem  in  Hirt  21,  5.  M.  Flor.  ii,  80,  2. 


X.    rSKALX  FXaTTBXS. 


388.    There  is  less  variety  to  be  found  in  the  female  forms^.  1 
the  apex  of  which  is  the  graceful,  blooming,  ivy-crowned,  and 
often  richly-draped  ariadne,  whom  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  from  Cora.     From  the  ktmphs  who  exhibit  no  2 
excitement  of  character,  and  the  female  satyrs  who  rarely 
occur,  the  hjenads  (Thyades,  Clodones,  Mimallones,  Bassa-  3 
rides,  classes  difficult  to  separate)  are  distinguished  by  their 
revelling   enthusiasm,   dishevelled  hair,   and  head    thrown 
back,  with  thyrsi,  swords,  serpents^  dismembered  roe-calves, 
tympana,  and  fluttering,  loose-flying  garmenta     Here  also  art 
loves  to  repeat  forms  once  established  and  become  favourite, 
among  which  we  can  easily  distinguish  the  creations  of  the 
best  period  of  Greek  art  from  those  of  later  times,  which  were 
still  more  transparently  draped,  and  more  voluptuous  in  their 
movements.    Sometimes  also  Maenads  are  seen  exhausted  by  4 
the  Bacchian  phrenz^,  entwined  with  serpents,  and  sunk  in 
careless  slumber.   It  is  very  difiicult  to  perceive  the  diflerence  5 
between  the  Mssnads  strictly  so  called,  and  the  personifica- 
tions of  Bacchian  festivity,  serenity,  music  and  poesy,  with 
which  we  become  acquainted  in  vase-paintings  through  the 
names  inscribed  beside  them;  and  indeed  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  Greek  art,  in  which  the  revelation  to  sense  becomes 
altogether  a  corporeal  presentment  of  a  ds&monac  world,  that 
we  should  here  distinguish  thoroughly  between  real  and  ideal 
figure& 
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1.  Above  §.  384.  R.  3.  Fine  statue,  upright,  tranquil,  Brii^  Mns.  x, 
23.  Do  the  statue  POL  i,  46.,  and  the  fine  head  in  the  Gapito],  Wlnok. 
M.  I.  65.  (Leucothea  according  to  Winck.,  a  head  of  Bacchus,  aoooiding 
to  Yisconti  and  the  editors  of  Winck.  iv.  s.  308.  436.),  belong  to  Ariadne! 
[Certainly  not  the  latter,  although  it  is  still  called  so  in  BouilL  pL  77.  and 
in  the  Beschr.  Boms  iii.  s.  266.  See  Kunstmua  zu  Bonn  a.  73.  It  may 
even  be  known  to  be  a  male  figure  from  the  neck.] — ^Ariadne  forsaken  §. 
412.  B.  I.  Ariadne  beside  D.  in  the  portico  of  Theesalonica,  Stuart  iii,  9 
11. 

2.  Ifjmphs  }.  403.  Satjra  et  Silena  (a  snub-noee)  Lueret.  Fine 
head  of  a  female  satyre  (?).  St.  di  S.  Marco  ii,  30.  [full  of  speaking  ex- 
pression I  a  cast  in  the  museum  at  Bonn] ;  laughing  countenances  fre- 
quent on  gems.  A  female  satyr  playing  with  an  infant  satyr,  M.  Flor.  i, 
90,  2.  [A  satyr  maiden  at  the  establishment  of  Comedy  by  Bacchus,  Ter- 
nite  Pomp.  Qero.  (Reimer)  heft  2.  Tf.  2.]  A  female  Fan  playing  on  the 
fiute,  M.  Flor.  i,  93, 1. ;  with  Priapus  [or  herma  of  Pan]  on  a  gem,  lippu 
Suppl.  291.  Hirt  21,  3.,  the  obscene  representation  in  which  recurs  on  a 
Bacchian  sarcophagus,  Neapels  Ant.  s.  469.  [Gerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  Tf.  iii, 
2.  3.  4.]  Bronze,  Gori  M.  Etr.  i,  64.  [A  female  Pan  clothed  in  a  wolTs  skin 
playing  on  the  tibia  (Satiressa),  Indicaa.  per  la  Y.  Albani  p.  27.  no.  242. ; 
a  female  Pan  of  bronze,  in  the  cabinet  of  coins  at  Florence.  Elegantly 
foreshortened  group,  formerly  in  Florence,  of  which  there  are  drawings, 
a  female  Pan  who  is  kneeling  at  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  against  which  she 
leans,  with  three  young  Pans,  one  on  her  shoulder,  who  sits  at  the  same 
time  in  a  wicker  basket  full  of  flowers,  one  hanging  on  her  kneea,  and 
one  (a  female)  below  leaning  on  the  trunk.  She  seems  to  be  in  the  act 
of  suspending  the  first  in  a  kind  of  dosser,  Annali  zviii.  p.  241  sq.] 

3.  Beautiful  head  of  a  female  Bacchante,  Eckhel  P.  gr.  26.  and  else- 
where on  numerous  gems.  Often  repeated  figures,  derived  from  the  iair- 
est,  the  genuine  Greek  period  of  art,  are  the  ;^^«/^^Vef  §.  126.  R.  ^ 
(Scopas),  and  the  corresponding  figure  in  the  L.  263.  Clai^  pL  136.; 
comp.  therewith  Y.  Borgh.  2,  14.  M.  Flor.  iii,  66. ;  M.  Chiar.  36.  (§.  374. 
R.  3.)  [Brit.  Mus.  X,  36.  relief];  the  Thyiades  and  Caryatides  mentioned 
§.  366.  and  631.;  the  gems  Lipp.  i,  184.  &c.  A  dance  of  Maenads  bold 
and  beautiful,  in  Attic  style  on  the  vase  in  Stackelberg  Tf.  24.  (comp.  the 
exquisite  floating  female  dancers  on  that  of  JBgina  Tf.  23.)  More  volup- 
tuously treated,  as  half-naked  dancers,  in  the  relief  L.  381.  Clarac  pi. 
140.,  which  much  resembles  the  pictures  from  Herculanum  §.  210.  IL  6.  and 
on  many  sarcophagi,  §.  390.  R.  2.  Maenads  wonnd  themselves  in  Bacchian 
frenzy ;  a  beautiful  figure  of  this  description  on  gems  is  called  CallirrhoS 
in  Lippert  and  Tassie.  The  half-naked  Maenad  kneeling  in  ecstasy  on  an 
altar,  and  holding  up  a  flute-playing  Athena  (?)  very  frequently  recurs, 
on  the  relief  in  the  L.  200.  Bouill.  1,  76.  Clarac  pi.  136.  and  in  gems, 
Lipp.  i,  194  ff.  Suppl.  242.  277.  M.  Flor.  i,  88,  7.  9. ;  we  also  see  a  tran 
quil  Bacchante,  Lipp.  ii,  162.,  with  the  same  idol  in  her  hand.  [Kunstmus. 
in  Bonn  s.  116  f.  2nd  £d.]  Maenad  on  a  panther  with  Dion.,  on  an  ass 
led  by  Silenus,  M.  Flor.  i,  91.  Maenads  swimming  over  the  sea  on  a  Bac- 
chian bull,  G.  di  Fir.  Gemme  9,  2.  and  frequently.  Leaning  on  a  sea- 
panther,  Pitt.  Ere.  iii.  17. 

4.  An  exhausted  Maenad  reposing  (comp.  Plut.  Mul.  virt.  ^ttKtotf)  ex- 
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plained  as  a  sleeping  nymph  PCL  iii,  43.  G.  M.  66.  325.  [Henoe  the  pro- 
verbial expressions  Bazx^f  r^op,  M  rtiv  irwvTiKmv'  lem^w  m  BciK^eu 
vr/tMi,  Diogenian.]  A  similar  figure  of  a  Msenad  in  the  relief  0.  Giust. 
ii,  104 ;  perhaps  iJso  the  one  in  R.  Roohette  M.  I.  5.  (Thetis  acoording 
to  R.  R.),  although  a  figure  perfectly  similar  occurs  among  the  furies  sur- 
rounding Orestes  and  sunk  in  sleep.  A  favourite  figure  on  gems  is  a 
lying  one  half  seen  behind,  uncovered  down  to  the  legs,  with  an  extreme- 
ly graceful  bend  in  her  flexible  back,  for  example  Guattani  M.  I.  1785.  p. 
IxxiiL  Lipp.  i,  183.  M.  Flor.  i,  92,  6.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  iv,  49.  52.  A  Menad 
of  this  description  M.  WorsL  ii.  p.  49.  50.  This  figure  also  occurs  suck- 
ling a  lynx  (Marlbor.  50.),  a  subject  which  is  explained  by  Eurip.  BaooL 
692.  Mnnads  likewise  press  out  the  milk  from  their  teeming  breasts 
into  Baochian  drinking-horns,  M.  Flor.  i,  48, 10.  Lipp.  iii,  165. 

5.    The  following  appear  as  Bacchian  women : — SatxU,  Tecyiivv^  Eii^U 
(the  fiUh.rntvva  tvhiot,  of  Pindar,  which  I  would  prefer  to  the  Evo/«  of  Yis- 
conti,  Hist,  de  I'lnst.  iii.  p.  41.),  E/^iiyii,  *07ra^a  (with  fruit),  O/vovo'n;  see 
Tischb.  ii,  44.  (comp.  50.);  Millingen  Cogh.  19.;  Laborde  65.  (comp. 
MiUin  Yases  i,  5.).    Comp.  Welcker  ad  Philostr.  p.  213.  Xt^uetf,  Neapela 
Ant.  s.  365.  Pans,  ii,  20.    Awini  as  priestess  of  Dionysus,  Keap.  Ant.  8. 
363.,  beside  a  Meu»ei(.    K«xi}Aii,  similar  to  the  Yirgilian  copa,  attacked 
by  thirsty  satyrs,  Laborde  64.    R.  Roche tte  Journ.  des  Sav.  1826.  p.  95 
8qq.    ^etifcx-n  and  '£(/^t/X7ti;  also  as  names  of  Mssnads  on  Yolcian  vases. 
So  rn^txfi^  (TEP2IX0MH)  M.  Pourtal^  pi.  29.  [0.  Jahn  Yasen'gem. 
8.  28.]    K«^^2/«  as  festal-song  §.  367.  R.  3.;  as  Comedy  fitted  by  Dion, 
with  a  mask,  and  by  a  satyr  with  socks,  picture  from  Pompeii  M.  Borb. 
iii,  4.  oomp.  Becchi.   T^ay^VtcL  on  a  vase,  see  Gerhard,  Hyp.  R5m.  Studien 
8.  193.    Welcker  Nachtrag  s.  236.  oomp.  K  Rochette  Journ.  des  Sav. 
1826.  p.  89—100.  [Gerh.  AuserL  Y.  i,  56.    The  reading  is  TPAPOIAIA 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  R.  Rochette  himself  will  no  longer  insist  on  threnody 
as  in  the  J.  des  Sav.  p.  98.  and  Mon.  InM.  p.  255.]    A  female  Bacchante 
clattering  with  crotals,  Creuzer  Ein  altathenisches  Gefass  1832.    Similar 
the  painted  terracotta,  with  Bacchian  ensigns,  in  the  archaic  style,  M. 
Pourtal^  pL  28.    TdeU  also  (beside  Orpheus,  Pans,  ix,  30,  3.)  may  be 
here  conjectured,  she  occurs  on  a  relief  from  Astron  in  Laconica,  Ann. 
d.  Inst.  L  p.  132.  tT.  c.  1.  comp.  iii.  p.  144.    But  the  winged  virgin  with 
the  herald's  staff  in  Bacchian  accompaniment^  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  48.,  or 
with  vine  tendrils,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  14.,  may  be  better  called  JTono,  ac- 
cording to  Euxip.  Baoch.  367.    OtMethe  §.  383,  9.  Welcker  ad  Philostr. 
p.  312.  Ifyatisy  Zeitsohr.  i.  8.  508.   [Tkalioj  Imif  dmMsat,  Theorii,  Welcker 
Griech.  Trag.  s.  3P4.] 


V.    CSNTAUBfl. 


389.  We  may  also  give  the  centaurs  a  place  among  this  1 
class  of  beings,  as  they  seem  perfectly  fitted  to  enter  the  Dio- 
nysian  cycle,  by  the  unrestrained  rudeness  with  which  animal 
nature-life  manifests  itself  in  them;  and  the  part  likewise 
which  they  play  in  heroic  mytholo^,  is  especially  assigned  to 
them  through  their  love  of  wine.     In  earber  times  they  were  2 
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represented  in  front  entirely  as  men,  with  the  body  of  a  hone 
growing  on  to  them  behind;  but  afterwards,  perhaps  from  the 
time  of  Phidias,  the  forms  were  blended  much  more  happily, 
by  the  joining  of  the  belly  and  breast  of  a  horse  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  human  body,  the  forms  of  whose  countenance,  pointed 
ears  and  bristly  hair  betray  an  affinity  to  the  satyr;  on  the 
other  hand  in  female  forms  (Centaurides)  the  human  portion 
was  borrowed  more  from  the  cycle  of  nymph  creations,  and 

3  could  display  very  attractive  forms.  Accordingly,  these  origi- 
nally bizarre  shapes,  which  were  afterwards,  however,  develop- 
ed into  the  most  perfect  unity  of  forms,  are  presented  to  us  in 
a  series  of  excellent  works  of  art,  sometimes  in  contrast  to 
noble  heroic  power,  sometimes  as  quelled  subjects  of  the  might 

4  of  Bacchus,  for  the  most  part,  suffering  and  ill-used,  but  also 
treated  with  reverential  consideration  in  the  case  of  Chiron, 
the  instructor  of  heroes. 

1.  The  centaurs  are  principally  ancient  baffiJo-honters  of  the  earijr 
Pelasgian  times  (the  Thessalian  Tctu^KoBmf/tct  fumish  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mythus) ;  but  there  is  combined  therewith  a  reference  to  the 
effects  of  the  introduction  of  the  vine.  Centaurs  as  Dionysian  thiasotcB, 
Bdttiger,  Vasengem.  i,  3.  s.  87.  A  centaur  carries  on  a  vase  a  tree  with 
tsenisB  and  tablets  with  human  figures,  a  kind  of  «/«(«,  oscilla,  Tischb. 
i,  42.  Often  in  Dionysian  pomps,  especially  as  draught-animals^  PCL 
V,  11. 

2.  The  older  form  (which  the  Ausonian  Mares  also  had,  JElian  Y.  H. 
ix,  16.)  on  the  coffer  of  OjpseluB  (Pans,  v,  19,  2.),  dusinian  vases 
(Dorow  Voy.  pL  1.  4.),  the  relie&  from  Assos,  §.  255.  R.  2.,  where  the 
centaurs  hunt  buUs ;  the  bronze  in  Gori,  M.  £tr.  1,  65,  3.,  on  the  vases 
from  Tolci  constantly,  Micali  tv.  95.,  also  gems,  M.  Flor.  ii,  39, 1.  Cen- 
taurs of  the  earlier  form  of  bronze,  naked  human  body  in  front,  small 
horse  behind,  dug  from  the  rubbish  of  the  Parthenon,  Boss  EunstbL  183& 
Ko.  24.  The  later  form  is  described  by  Callistr.  12. ;  Lucian  Zeuxis  ($. 
138.  R.  1.)  notioes  particularly  the  Jr»  ^mrv^jn  of  the  oentaura — Cen- 
taurides suckling,  for  instance,  by  Zeuxis,  and  in  the  pretty  picture  Phi- 
lostr.  ii,  3.,  on  Baochian  reliefs,  Bouill.  iii,  39, 1.  43,  2.  4.  (L.  472.  765. 
Olarac  pi.  150. 147.),  gems,  M.  Flor.  i,  92,  5.  Two  centaurs  and  a  sleep- 
ing centauris,  St.  dl  8.  Marco  ii,  32.  [A  centaur  avenging  the  death  of 
his  wife  on  a  lion  and  panther,  mosaic  §.  322.  B.  4.  no.  4.  Chiron's  oea- 
taur-wife,  the  infant  Achilles  in  her  arms,  Apollon.  i,  557.]  Gentaan 
attacked  by  satyrs  in  the  Baochian  procession,  PCL  iv,  21.  Gerhard, 
Beschr.  Boms  ii,  ii.  s.  199.  Centaurs  with  Mssnads,  Centauiida  with 
Bacchantes  in  charming  groups,  among  the  Herculanean  pictures,  §.  210, 
6.  M.  Borb.  iii,  20.  21.   A  Bacchian  winged  centaur  Impr.  d.  Inst,  iii,  52. 

3.  Borghese  centaur  in  the  L.  134.,  finished  with  extreme  care  (the 
nead  like  Laoooon*s),  with  a  Bacchian  Bros  on  hia  back.  Baoc  72—74. 
(Clarao  pL  737—740.)  Y.  Borgh.  9, 1.  M.  Boy.  ii,  11.  BouilL  i,  ei  Gbnc 
pi.  266.  This  centaur  corresponds  to  the  older  one  of  the  two  oe&tams 
of  Aristeas  and  Papias,  §.  203.  B.  1. 
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Centaun  at  the  marriage  of  Peirithone  (picture  by  BippjSf  Athen. 
^  474.)  on  the  Theaeion,  Parthenon,  at  Phigalia  }.  118.  119.  Yaae- 
punting  Hancarv.  iii,  81.  Tischb.  i,  11.  Miliingen  Gogh.  35.  40.  Diy.  8. 
(The  slajing  of  Csneus,  comp.  §.  119.  R.  3.).  Pitt  Ere.  i,  2.  M.  Borb.  ▼, 
4.  (CSnneus  chastising  Eurjtion,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  temple  of 
Oljmpia  §.  119.  R.  2.)    Combats  with  Hercules  §.  410. 

4^  Chiron  as  Bhizotomos  on  Mount  Pelion  G.  M.  153,  554.  With 
Peleus  and  Achilles  §.  413. — ^Battle  of  panthers  and  centaurs  §.  322.  R. 
4.  Fight  with  lions,  wall-painting  M.  Borb.  iii,  51.  [Chiron's  school,  on 
a  gem  of  later  times.] 


ft.    TBS  THIASO0  or  DIOVTSUS  DT  aXVlBAXi. 

390.    The  Dionysian  routs  and  processions,  composed  of  all  1 
these  figures  in  ancient  works  of  art,  must  certainly  be  con- 
sidered from  Terj  different  points  of  view:  partly  as  pure  oc-  2 
currences  of  fancy,  somewhat  as  the  MsBuads,  at  the  trieteric 
festival  on  Mount  Parnassus,  thought  they  descried  the  satyrs 
and  heard  their  music, — ^as  ideal  representations  of  Bacchian 
ecstacyin  all  its  gradations;  and  partlyas  scenes  from  Dionysian  3 
festivals,  which  were  everywhere  in  Greece  combined  with  a 
variety  of  mummeries,  especially  representations  of  Dionysus 
and  his  thiasotes,  which  were  got  up  with  the  most  unbounded 
luxury  at  the  Macedonian  courts,  for  example  that  of  Alexan- 
dria.    Art  herein  naturally  adhered  much  less  to  the  religious  4 
rites  and  mystic  representations  conducted  in  the  apartments 
of  temples,  and  of  which  very  little  can  be  indicated,  than  to 
the  far  more  favourable  materials  which  the  public  pompa 
and  the  riotous,  drunken  Comos  afforded.    While  in  reliefs,  5 
the  representation  of  the  Dionysian  pompa  prevails,  whereat 
the  god  is  borne  in  the  chariot,  and  Comedy  perhaps,  or  at 
least  her  masks  ride  behind  in  a  cart;  we  see  the  Comos  on  6 
numberless  vase-paintings,  especially  of  the  later  sort  per- 
formed sometimes  by  youths  m  ordinary  costume,  with  gar- 
lands ftnd 'torches,  and  female  flute-players,  half  walking,  half 
dancing;  but  sometimes  also  the  satyr-costume,  consisting  of 
masks  and  sashes,  is  adopted,  and  one  of  the  comastse  in  this 
equipment  is  led  and  danced  about  as  Dionysua    Lastly  we  7 
also  see  the  scurrse  or  phylakes  at  such  processions,  with  their 
fantastic  masks,  stuffed  out,  parti-coloured  jackets  and  panta- 
loons,  and  phallic  ensigns,  travestying  mythological  scenes 
in  regular  stage-representation,  whereby  the  whole  form  of 
earliest  comedy  is  presented  clearly  to  view.    Masks,  however,  8 
are  not  always  indications  of  the  drama,  when  they  occur  in 
Bacchian  sculptures;  they  are  often  evidently  objects  of  wor- 
ship, abbreviated  representations^  as  it  were,  of  the  god  and 
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all  his  attendaBta,  aad  with  the  mjstic  cistae,  which  were 
regarded  with  a  secret  awe,  the  most  significant  utensils  ol 

the  worship. 

2.  Macr.  §.  i,  18.  Such  lepiesentationB  in  reliefs,  on  Berenl  nrni, 
such  as  the  splendid  Borghese  one  L.  711.  Y.  Borgfau  %  10.  BoiulL  i,  76. 
Clarac  pL  131.  (on  the  correct  disposition  Welcker  Ann.  d.  Inst.  ▼.  p. 
159.) ;  POL  iy,  19  sqq.,  also  29.  (according  to  ZoSga  images  of  growing 
love  clothed  in  Bacchian  dress) ;  Cap.  iT,  58. ;  M.  Borb.  iii,  40. ;  Tii,  24. ; 
Zoega  83.  84. ;  Brit.  M.  i,  7.  Satyrs  with  Ouretes  dance  together,  Qer- 
hard  a.  Bildw.  Tf.  106,  4.  [Tjmpanistria  with  two  satjrrs  with  double 
flute  and  panther  Spec,  ii,  25.] 

3.  O/  JLyoitrts  {top  A.)  M  r«;  «1^«|d(  hd  fAhns  riis  dy^Af  9ltmfUto», 
Ath.  z,  428  e.  ^n^irt^  Atwvvituvt*  ov^l  rttv  £i/X«y,  Hermippus  in  the  SchoL 
Aristoph.  Birds  1563.  comp.  §.  383.  Rb  7.  A  boat  placed  on  a  car,  in 
it  the  old  J>.  with  female  flute-players  and  satyrs,  Panofka  Yasi  di 
premio  4  b.  At  the  pompa  of  Ptolemy  the  Second  (§.  147.  &.  3.)  were  to 
be  seen  Sileni,  satyrs  in  great  number,  the  Eniautos,  the  Penteteris^ 
Hone,  Dionysus  under  an  arbour  or  vKidf  (as  at  Athens  also,  Photius  s. 
V.)  Mimallones,  Bassarsa,  LydsB,  Nysa,  Semele*s  bridal  chamber,  nymphs, 
Hermes,  Dionysus  on  an  elephant  as  conqueror  of  India  with  a  Satyrisoos 
as  the  animal's  leader,  Dionysus*  warlike  expedition,  female  Indians, 
.Ethiopian  tribute-bringers,  then  D.  protected  by  Rhea  against  Hera, 
Priapus  beside  him,  and  so  forth.  Comp.  Schwarz  on  a  Baochian  pompa, 
Opuscula  p.  95.  A  beautiful  slave  represents  D.  at  Athens,  Plut.  Kic  3b 
Bacchus  with  Erotes  as  vine-dressers,  Pan  with  canobus  pitcher),  Gerfa. 
Bildw.  pL  88,  1.  Bacchanal  from  a  sarcophagus  at  Sparta  pL  106^  1. 
Bringing  home  of  the  wine-skin  on  poles  pL  107.  Baochian  oomos,  very 
fine,  from  a  circular  ara  in  the  Yatican  pi.  108, 1.  Bacchian  symposium, 
children  present,  from  Y.  Pamfili  pL  108,  2.  Great  Bacchanal  from  the 
Gentili  palace,  is  it  ancient?  pi.  110,  1.  Famesian  saroophagos  at  Na- 
ples, D.  drawn  by  centaurs,  Hercules,  Pan,  Eros,  Phallophoria,  pi.  112,  L 
Sarcophagus  from  the  market  place  of  Bolsena,  wild  Bacchanal,  Ariadne 
asleep,  Hercules  drunk,  a  phallus  peeping  out  fr(Hn  the  cista,  pL  112,  2. 3. 

4.  Initiation  of  a  child  into  the  Bacchian  n'Ktral^  adoption  as  a 
Teiig  d^'  urriag  (at  Eleusis  C.  I.  393.),  perhaps  represented  in  the  vase- 
painting,  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  51.  Welcker  SylL  Epigr.  Gr.  p.  86.  Bacchian 
sacrifices,  especially  of  goats,  on  gems,  M.  Flor.  i,  89,  9.  Rural  sacrifices 
of  goats  to  D.-Phalesy  Pitt,  di  Ere.  iv,  45  sqq.  M.  Borb.  viii,  l8. 

5.  See  PCI.  iv,  22.  v.  7.  (with  Comedy  in  the  cart,  comp.  however, 
Gerhard,  Beschr.  Roms  ii,  ii.  s.  152.) ;  Cap.  iv.  47.  63. ;  Cavaceppi  Race, 
ii,  58.  (in  Lord  Lansdowne*s),  Wobum  Marb.  12.  M.  Chiaram.  i,  35. 
Gerh.  Yatic.  s.  84.  Brit.  Mus.  i,  39.  formerly  in  Yilla  Montalto,  Admirand. 
tab.  84  sq.  [Frieze  of  a  marble  sarcophagus,  four  pieces  in  Caylus  iiL  pi. 
56 — 59.  Chariot  with  D.  and  Ariadne,  cart  with  Silenus,  with  masks, 
camels,  elephants,  sports.]  On  the  bells  with  which  Bacchantes  are  often 
entirely  hung  (POL  iv,  20.  Cap..iv,  49.),  see  among  others  CatoU.  64,  262. 
— ^The  greater  Bacchanals  on  gems  are  mostly  modem  workmanship,  as  le 
cachet  de  Michel- Ange  (Mariette  ii,  47.  Lipp.  i,  350.  Hist,  de  TAo.  des 
Inscr.  L  p.  270.)  probably  by  Maria  da  Peseta;  of  a  similar  kind  is  the 
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relief.  L.  763.  Clarao  pL  138.  The  wine-skin  dance  of  the  Aekolia  mi 
gemsy  Baponi  iy.  11.  14.  Taene  pi.  29,  4867.  E6hler  Descr.  d'un  camte 
du  Gab.  Farneae  1810.  Omophagia,  a  Bacchian  teUtCi  on  a  vase  M.  Blacaa 
pL  13 — 15,  the  altar  is  placed  in  the  middle,  D,  tears  asunder  the  goat, 
dyqtu0»  atfAM  r^«yoxToi'ov,  u/^o^iYOf  x^V^i  ^^  others  filled  with  holy 
dread  flee  away  from  the  altar.  Bacchian  dance  around  an  altar  Impr. 
d.  I.  iv,  51. ;  opening  of  the  cista  mjstica  iv,  47. 

6.  ]Gv^«^orrf^  Tisohb.  i,  50.  ii,  41.  iii,  17.  iv,  33.  MilHn  i,  17.  27.  ii, 
42.  Laborde  i,  32.  The  Yoloian  vases  describe  these  komastsB  more 
closely  as  Kafiot^x^^g,  TcAu;  (comp.  Phanes,  Paus.  ii,  7,  6.),  'Exi^n^^ 
(comp.  Androdamas,  Paus.  ibid).  Bacchian  convivia,  Winck.  M.  I.  200. 
Millin  i,  38.  Bdttiger  ^hrenlese  38.  Crowning  of  the  best  drinker 
Tischb.  ii,  33.  Costuming  as  satyrs  Tischb.  i,  37.  39.  40.  41.  Millin  ii, 
17.  Gerh.  A  Bildw.  Tf.  72.  comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  vii,  72.  D.  taking  part  in 
the  procession  Tischb.  i,  36. ;  (on  an  ass)  ii,  42.  D.  enthroned,  satyrs  and 
Baochn  dancing  around  him,  Tischb.  ii,  46.  Maisonn.  22.  (§.  388.  R.  5.) 
Dionydan  Ayr^M,  Tischb.  i,  32.  comp.  Porphyr.  de  antro  Kymph.  20. 
Crenzer  Symb.  Tf.  8.  (where  the  hare  is  to  be  interpreted  as  an  Aphro- 
disian  animal)  Love  of  D.  and  Ariadne,  the  subject  of  a  Syracusan  ballet 
in  Xenophon's  Symposion  9. 

7.  One  of  these  phylakes  as  a  Bacchian  oanephoroe,  Tiscl^b.  i,  41. 
Bepretentation  of  Zeus  with  Alomene  §.  351.  R.  5.,  of  Deedalus  and  Ares 
§.  367.  B.  3.,  of  Procrustes,  Millingen  Div.  46.,  of  Taras  or  Orion,  Tischb. 
It,  67.,  of  Hercules  and  the  Cercopes  §.411.  comp.  Bdttiger^  Ideen  zur 
Archfiol.  8. 190  ff.  Qrysar  de  Dor.  Comoedia  p.  45  sqq.  These  histriones 
are  also  called  gerrones,  a  name  which  they  probably  got  from  their  phalli, 
Y^f^  N«£/»  in  Epicharmus  (Schafer  Appar.  in  Demosth.  v.  p.  579.). 

8.  ^he  richest  collection  of  Bacchian  utensils  and  masks  is  furnished 
by  the  so-called  Coupe  des  Ptolem^s  §.  315.  R.  5.  G.  M.  273.  Clarac  pi. 
127.  Masks,  tragic  and  satyric,  lying  on  altars,  on  the  sUver  goblet  of 
Bologna,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  45.  Ann.  iv.  p.  304.  comp.  §.  345.*  R.  3.  Masks 
of  extraordinary  beauty  on  large  craters  §.  298.  R.  2,  1.  Zoega  Bass.  17. 
Impr.  d.  I.  iii,  57.  58.  Cistae,  plensd  tacita  formidine  (Valer.  Fl.  ii,  267.), 
especially  on  the  kistophori,  comp.  Stieglitz  Arch.  Unterh.  ii.  s.  197. 
Bacchian  ^ymbols^  van,  goat's  head,  phallus,  bas-relief  Gerhard,  Bildw. 
pL  111,  L 


2.    CTGLB  OF  EBOa 


891.    Although  Eros  was  represented  in  temple-statues  as  1 
a  boy  of  developed  beauty  and  tender  grace  of  mien  (§.  127, 
S.),  and  this  mode  of  representation  prevails  throughout  in  the 
different  statues  of  the  god  still  extant;  a  more  modem  art  2 
however,  which  was  allied  to  the  toying  poetry  of  later  Anar 
creontica  and  the  epigrammatic  sports  of  the  Anthology,  pr^ 
ferred  the  childish  form  for  such  purpose&     In  the  imitations  3 
of  a  distinguished  original,  he  is  presented  as  a  slender,  unde- 
veloped boy,  full  of  liveliness  and  activity,  earnestly  endea- 
vouring to  fasten  the  Strugs  to  his  bow;  he  is  everywhere -to  4 
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be  met  with  in  a  similar  figure  in  vase-paintings,  to  denote  the 

5  amatory  relation.  In  the  shape  of  a  blooming  child,  but  never 
disagreeably  soft  in  configuration,  Eros  and  more  frequently 
Erotes  are  to  be  seen,  in  numberless  reliefs  and  gems,  drag- 
ging forth  and  breaking  in  nieces  the  insignia  of  all  the  gods, 
caressingly  subduing  the  wildest  brutes,  and  converting  ttiem 
into  riding  or  draught  animals,  boldlv  and  wantonly  roving 
about  among  sea-monsters,  and  playfully  mimicking  every  pos- 
sible occupation  of  man,  whereby  art  at  length  degenerates 

6  into  a  sport  and  completely  surrenders  all  significance:  an  im- 
mense number  of  sculptures,  which  were  stul  more  increased 
from  the  circumstance  that  real  children  also  were  wont  to 

7  figure  as  Erotes.    Pothos  and  Hihbbos  were  represented  in 

8  similar  figures^  and  ingeniously  grouped  with  Eroa  Still  more 
significantly  was  Eros  placed  beside  Aittbbos,  a  daemon  who 

9  enjoins  reciprocal  and  avenges  slighted  love;  then  in  a  very 
numerous  and  important  class  of  sculptures  (which  probably 
belong  to  an  allegorical  fable,  derived,  if  we  judge  by  its  first 
beginnings,  from  Orphean  mysteries)  with  PsrcHB,  the  soul, 
who  appears  as  a  virgin  with  butterfly-wings,  or  abbreviated, 
as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly.  This  &ble  seems  to 
be  represented  by  works  of  art  in  a  more  original  and  ingenious 
manner,  as  regards  its  main  features,  than  in  the  atoiy  of 
Appuleius,  which  is  spun  out  into  a  Milesian  nursery  tale;  as 
indeed  the  idea  is  not  otherwise  a  stranger  to  them  of  an 
Eros  who  trains  up  the  soul  to  a  higher  bleeeedness,  and  guides 
it  through  life  and  death. 

1.  [Propert.  ii,  IS.  Quicunque  ille  fuit,  puemm  qui  pinzit  Amorem, 
Ao.  EuboluB  in  Athen.  xiii.  p.  562.  Who  first  gave  wings  to  Eros^  see 
Bhein.  Mas.  1839.  vi  p.  685,  Qerhard  Fltigelgestalten,  p.  6.]  The  Ajnor 
at  Naples  and  the  torso  of  Centocelle  §.  127.  R.  3.  comp.  Qeriiaid,  Besdir. 
Roms  ii,  ii  8. 167.  The  so-called  genias  Y.  Borgh.  9, 11.  BonilL  iii,  10, 
2.  comp.  Winck.  (who  esteemed  it  too  highly)  W.  iv.  81.  141.  also  an 
Sros.  Is  not  likewise  the  so-called  Adonis  (Apollo)  1  PCL  ii|  32.  -BL  Fian^. 
iii,  3.  BouilL  ii,  12.  [Ann.  d.  I.  xvii.  p.  348.] — The  wings,  which  he  had 
even  received  before  Anacreon  (Fr.  107.  Toss  MythoL  Br.  II,  iv.),  are 
an  essential  requisite  in  Eros.  An  Eros  with  dolphin  and  flower  in  his 
hands,  Palladas  Anth.  ed.  Jacobs  iL  p.  688. 

2.  A  copious  survey  of  such  plajful  productions  is  given  by  Ebti 
Ueber  den  Nutzen  u.  s.  w.,  a  198.  Olurac  pL  641 — 651.  According  to  ej^* 
grams  in  the  Anthology,  Hejne  Commentatt.  Soc.  Qott.  x.  p.  92.  Alci- 
biades  had  an  Eros  hurling  a  thunderbolt  on  his  shield,  Athen.  zii,  534 
—A  winged  head  of  the  infant  Eros  on  coins  of  Antiodius  the  Seventh. 
Mionnet  ]>escr.  v.  p.  75.    Similar  on  coins  of  the  gens  ^gnatia. 

8.  Eros  bending  the  bow,  M.  Cap.  iii,  24.  Nap.  i,  63.  BooilL  i,  19. 
Fran^.  ii,  7.  Winck.  W.  vi,  6.;  G.  Giust.  27-28.;  M.  WorsL  I.  iii,  la; 
BooilL  liL  11, 1.  3.;  in  St.  Petersbuig  Glarac  pi  646, 1471 }  Demidoff ooU 
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lection  pi.  650  no.  1491;  Pembroke  pL  650,  1495.    After  LjnppuBt 
Quite  different  the  statue  St.  di  8.  Maroo  ii,  21.,  Clarac  pL  651, 1481. 

4.  In  Tafle-pftintingB  we  see  Eros  with  a  lekythoe,  for  example  drop- 
ping grace  upon  lo  {Xaqerts  yXvxu  xfi*»  tkeuw  Brunok  AnaL  L  p.  480.), 
Millingen  Cogh.  46.  comp.  Div.  42.,  more  usuallj  with  a  tenia  as  the 
badge  of  a  mcXoV*  §*  340.  B.  4.  (Mystery-fillet  acoording  to  Qerh.  Ant. 
Bildw.  55,  3.  4.),  also  with  the  hoop,  x^/itof.  r^;coV,  and  stick  as  a  child's 
playthings,  for  instance  on  the  vase  §.  363.  B.  2.  B.  Bochette  M.  I.  pL 
44,  1.  (like  Ganymedes,  Maisonn.  30.);  often  also  with  the  lyre.  [E. 
loosens  the  bonds  of  Andromeda,  winged,  mmmUs  U  «-«('  o  i f«df,  Philostr. 
1,29.] 

5.  JSJMTU  of  EraUMy  Tttl^opnc  'Rutins  XenopL  Eph.  i,  10.  With  in- 
ngnia  of  the  gods  M.  Gap.  iv,  30.  (AnthoL  Plan.  214  sq.)  Dasbdng  the 
thunderbolt  of  Zeus  in  pieces,  Gems,  Wicar  iv,  48.  With  the  sceptre  of 
Zeus  and  sword  of  Ares,  a  beautiful  relief  in  S.  Maria  de'  Miracoli  at  Ye- 
nice,  besides  in  Bavenn&  Comp.  §.  356.  B.  5.  (Throne  of  Poseidon), 
395.  B.  1.  (of  Cronos),  369.  B.  6.  (of  Aphrodite),  410.  K  7.  (Hercules). 
Eros  on  a  goat,  like  the  infant  Zeus,  coins  of  the  gens  Fonteia.  Amor 
entwined  with  a  dolphin,  M.  Borb.  no.  428.,  Clarac  pi.  646, 1468.  sleeping 
on  a  dolphin  (Melicertes)  pL  647,  without  wings,  A.  as  Hercules  at  Vienna 
pL  647, 1480  [muffled  up,  with  the  dub  of  Hercules,  perhaps  the  infant 
Hermes,  who  has  stolen  it  1],  as  a  captive  in  the  Vatican,  pi.  648, 1481. 
Taming  the  lion  by  playing  on  the  harp,  a  gem  with  the  name  of  Protar- 
chtts,  G.  di  Fir.  Gemme  2, 1. ;  with  the  name  of  Tiyphon,  Jonge  Notice  p. 
148.  Comp.  the  coins  of  Tomi  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  57.  B.  9.  Arcesilaus'  mar- 
morea  lenna  aligerique  ludentes  cum  ea  Cupidines,  Plin.;  in  Dresden 
272.  Aug.  73.  Sports  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  5i5 — 36.  Erotes  sporting  with  a 
little  dog,  a  fine  work,  Descr.  de  Mor^  iiL  pL  49.  Different  representa- 
tions Qerh,  A.  Bildw.  i,  88—92.  Erotes  binding  lions  in  a  rooky  region, 
mosaic  M.  Borb.  vii,  61.,  partly  corresponding  to  the  M.  Cap.  iv,  19. 
Eros  on  an  eagle,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  47.  E.  in  the  purple  shell,  Millin,  M. 
I.  ii,  18.  comp.  §.  378.  B.  2. ;  on  hippocampi,  M.  Kirker.  ii,  13.  Eros  with 
the  trident  on  a  dolphin,  figure  in  a  picture^  Zahn  Wandgem.  8.  comp.  §. 
378.  R.  2.  JBacchian  Erotes,  PCL  v.  13.  oomp.  §.  206.  B.  2.  Bacchian 
Eros  with  large  scyphoe  on  a  Hon,  a  mosaic,  M.  Borb.  vi,  62.  On  a  cen- 
taur §.  389.  B.  3.  E.  coming  from  the  banquet,  another  as  lamp-  and  a 
third  as  torch-bearer  (drwixv^ti^  mwi^Xi/x^^^^"!  Aristoph.  Lys.  1003.), 
a  gem,  Winck.  M.  I.  33.  comp.  Christie.  Paint.  Vas.  3.  Erotes  dancing 
with  cups  and  the  like,  Pitt.  Eic.  iiL  34.  35.  B.  rocked  by  Jlmt^ta, 
vase-painting  BulL  d.  Inst.  1829.  p.  78b  '£.  r§U{»f  tr^ttmw  'U^MOiiove 
^rmf^fuym  i  T/r«irof  vt^tKtlfMv^^^  Ludan,  this  latter  perhaps  M.  Cap.  iii, 
40.  A  similar  one  often  on  gems.  Erotes  and  Psyche  represent  the 
bringing  home  of  Hector's  body;  relief,  L.  429.  BouUL  iii,  45,  3.  Clarac 
pL  190.  E.  as  Ganymedes*  conqueror  at  the  game  of  astragals,  Apollon* 
Bh.  iii,  111.  Philostr.  the  younger  8.,  in  a  statue  at  Berlin,  Hirt  s.  219. 
Levesow  Amalth.  L  s.  175.  [two  other  groups  ibid,  s.  182  f.  189  t\  accord- 
ing to  Hirt  also  Aug.  72.  Erotes  as  fruit-gatherers,  Philostr.  i,  6,  in  in- 
geniously composed  reliefs,  G.  Giust.  ii,  128.  ZolSga  90.  BouilL  iii,  46., 
and  gems,  Weloker  ad  Philostr.  p.  238.  As  artisans,  Pitt.  Ere.  i,  34^ — 
36.  Hunting,  Pitt.  Ere.  i,  37.  ii,  43.  v,  59. ;  relieft,  Bouill.  iii,  46.  Espe- 
cially hares  and  rabbits  as  Aphrodisian  animals,  vase^paint.  Gerh.  Ant 
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Bildw.  56.  E.  Bochetie  M.  L  pL  42,  1.  oonp.  PhiloBtr.  i,  6.  p.  12.  E. 
holding  a  hare,  on  coins  of  CjiicuB,  M.  I.  d.  Inat.  67.  B  5.  Ann.  v.  p.  272. 
Eros  riding  on  a  roe-hack,  vase  from  Athens,  Stackelh.  Tf.  28.  [going  to  Be- 
duce  a  maiden  or  undress  the  hride,  cylix  ihid.  Tfl  31,  Eros  does  not  cer- 
tainly embrace  the  knee  of  Aphrodite.]  Contending  in  the  oircos,  POL  t, 
3&-40.;  Cap.  iv,  48.;  G.  Qiust.  ii,  109.;  M.  Borb.  viii,  28.;  L.  449.  463. 
Bouill.  iii,  45.  Cla^.  pi.  190.  comp.  Spart.  iBL  Yer.  5.  and  the  agones  §.  406. 
Driving  with  gazelles,  camels,  wild-boars,  relief  L.  225.  332.  Clarac  {d.  162. 
With  lions,  panthers,  swans  and  the  like,  wall-paint.  M.  Borb.  vii,  5.  comp. 
Tiii,  48.  49.  ZoSga  speaks  with  perfect  justice  against  the  appellation  of 
^enii  for  such  winged  boys,  Bass.  iL  p.  184.  A  nest  of  Erotes  §.  210.  R 
6.  ''  Who  will  buy  gods  of  love  (Odthe)'*  Pitt.  Ere.  iii,  7.  Keapel*8  Ant 
«.  425.  £.  shut  out  from  the  door  of  his  lover  and  ill-treated,  Uillin  P. 
gr.  62.  Stackelb.  Or.  Tf.  30,  M.  Pourt  pi.  33.  Erotes  coming  out  of 
cages,  lekythion,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Fauvcl;  according  to 
Stackelb.  basket  work  to  present  to  Adonis.  [Sale  of  Erotes  Zahn  Pomp. 
Wandgem.  ii,  18,  24.  0.  Jahn  Ardi.  Beitr.  s.  211.] 

6.  See  Suet.  Calig.  7.  To  this  class  probably  belong  the  sleeping  Ero- 
tes, for  instance  the  one  on  the  lion's  hide,  with  his  weapons  laid  aside, 
the  liuud,  [field-rat,]  also  butterflies,  and  poppy-heads,  PCL  iii,  44. ;  Baoc. 
151 ;  BouilL  iii,  11,  2.;  G.  di  Fir.  St.  63--66.;  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  77, 2. 
[Stat,  di  S.  Marco  ii,  30.  Clarac  pL  761.  761  B.  762.] 

7.  E.,  Potho9  and  Himeroa  by  Scopas  §.  125.  3.  Himeros  with  a  wreath 
in  Bacchian  accompaniment,  Maisonn.  22.,  and  Pothos  ingeniously  repre- 
sented as  a  flute-player,  Tischb.  ii,  44  Himeros  with  a  ttenia,  and  two 
Erotes,  with  wreath  and  rabbit,  flying  over  the  sea,  vase-paint,  from 
Volci,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  6.  [0.  Jahn  Pextho,  die  G5ttin  der  Ueberredung. 
Greifswald  1846.] 

8.  E.  with  AnterfM  (the  former  with  golden  and  the  latter  with  black 
locks  according  to  Eunap.  Iambi,  p.  15.  Boiss.)  contending  for  the  pahn, 
Pans,  vi,  23,  4.  in  the  relief  in  Naples  Hirt  31,  3.,  [M.  Borb.  ziv,  34.  simi- 
lar on  onoin  the  Colonna  palace,  E.  Braun  A.  Marmorwerke  ii,  5. 5a.]  often 
in  gems,  for  example  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  54.,  where  there  is  a  Nike  present 
(two  Nikm  and  eighteen  Erotes  at  Tralles,  CSass.  Joum.  iv.  p.  88.).  K  or 
Anteros  with  a  career  for  combat,  Tassie  6952  iS,y  beside  a  gymnastic 
herma,  M.  WorsL  u,  7.  Comp.  Bottiger  before  the  ALZ.  1803.  iv.,  Schneider 
and  Passow  in  the  Lexicon.  E.  beside  Aphrodite  §.  376. 377.,  with  Siknus 
386.  R.  3.,  fighting  with  Pan,  Welcker  Zeitschr.  s.  475.  Eros  exhausted 
seizing  the  garland.  Anteros  1  supports  the  more  tender  boy,  a  Plann- 
ing relief.  Stackelb.  gr.  Tf.  i,  1.  [B.  Roohette  M.  I.  pi.  42.  A.  2.  £.  and 
Anteros,  both  resting  mournfully  on  their  torches  and  holding  a  butterfly, 
in  reference  to  the  ceremony  of  a  pair  at  an  altar.] 

9.  Fable  of  Amor  and  Psyche,  a  Platonic  mythus,  according  to  Baum- 
garten  Crusius,  Programm  der  Meissner  Schule.  Archaologische  Beilage 
von  B5ttiger  (nothing  new).  [0.  Jahn  Archaol.  Beitr.  s.  121 — ^97.  on 
Eros  and  Psyche,  Psyche  as  tthaxtvy  as  ^vxi^  butterfly,  and  maiden  with 
butterfly-wings,  and  in  both  forms  placed  in  relation  to  Amor  p.  137 
sqq.;  the  story  of  Appuleius  not  in  works  of  art  p.  127,  only  in  some  few 
monuments  p.  196.   The  group  of  the  embracing  p.  161  sqq.  the  same  on 
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ttiides  of  loniitiue,  onamentSy  riags,  espedally  aarcopliagi  p.  193  sqq. 
Nuptials  p.  173  sq.  Eros  as  tormentor  p.  177|  Amor  and  Pysche  as  masks 
representing  other  myths  p.  192  sqq.    Psyche  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
trampled  on  by  an  Amor,  group  in  the  Lateran.]    The  basis  of  the  fable 
of  Eros  and  Psyche  is  doubtless  the  Orphean  idea  that  the  body  is  the 
prieon  of  the  soul,  that  the  soul  passes  its  life  here  on  earth  in  the  remi- 
nisoenoe  of  a  blissful  union  with  Eros  in  former  ^ones,  but  banished  from 
him  and  full  of  fruitless  longing  till  death  again  unites  them.    (Ocnos 
with  the  lame  ass  in  the  lower  world,  AppuL  vi.  p.  130.  also  points  at 
mysteries  §.  397.).    Here  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  an  antagonism 
between  two  hostile  Erotes;  the  same  E.  appears  giving  pain  and  bliss; 
Pausias  already  characterized  the  milder  nature  by  the  lyre  instead  of 
the  bow,  Paus.  ii,  27,  3.    It  is  only  when  Psyche  is  tormented  or  purified 
that  two  corresponding  Erotes  are  introduced,  for  the  Erotes,  as  well  as 
the  gay  sports,  can  be  multiplied  also  as  tormenting  spirits.     Oomp. 
Thorlacius  Prolus.  i,  20.  Hirt  Schriften  der  Berl.  Acad.  1812.  s.  1.  Lange 
Schriften  i.  s.  131.    The  works  of  art  which  do  not  begin  till  the  Roman 
period  (§.  206,  3.),  exhibit  in  long  series  Psyche  maltreated  by  Eros, 
singed  as  a  butterfly,  condemned  to  toilsome  labour,  caught  in  a  caltrop 
(Tassie  pL  42,  7170.),  burned  by  one  Amor  with  his  torch,  scalded  with 
boiling  oil  by  another  in  a  wall-painting.  Hall.  L.  Z.  1835.  Intell.  s.  478. 
[ArchaoL  Int.  BL  s.  73  f.],  drawing  water  from  the  Styx,  in  Stygian  sleep 
(Hirt  32,  6.),  roused  from  it  by  Eros  with  music,  furnished  with  wings 
by  Hermes  Psychopompus  and  the  fettered  Eros,  reconciled  with  Aphro- 
dite, at  the  marriage-feast  and  bridal  torus  (Qem  by  Tryphon,  Marlbor. 
i,  50.),  sarooph.  Brit.  Mus.  v,  9.  embraced  by  E.  in  the  very  ingeniously  con- 
ceived and  excellently  disposed  group  (M.  Cap.  iii,  22.  Fran^.  i,  4.  BouilL 
i,  32. ;  Flor.  43. 44.  Wioar  ii,  13. ;  in  I>resden  218. 254.  Aug.  64. 65.  [darao 
pL  652. ;  London  653 ;  in  the  possession  of  Count  Beventlow  at  Emken- 
doif  1  oomp.  Tassie  pL  43,  7181.).  See  Hirt  ^id,  and  Book  of  plates  Tf.  32. 
Creuzer  Abbild.  zur  Symb.  s.  24  ff.    Ps.  kneeling  beside  E.,  a  group  L.  496. 
V.  Boxgh.  9^  9.  Bouill.  iii,  10,  5.  CUurac  pL  265.    Ps.  kneeling  L.  387.  V. 
Borgh.  3, 4.  Bouill.  iii,  11, 4.  M.  Roy.  i,  13.  Clarao  pi.  331. ;  in  Florence  (§. 
126.  R.  4.).  [O.^Jahn  s.  178.  Psyche  holding  back  the  fleeing  Eros  Mionnet 
Sappl.  y,  1,  3.]  E.  striking  at  the  butterfly  (joueur  de  ballon),  Bouill.  iii, 
10, 6.  (from  it  may  be  also  perhaps  restored  a  torso  at  Vienna) ;  perhaps 
also  Raoo.  40  Orti  Medicei ;  Gems  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  45.  comp.  66,  Tassie 
pi  43,  7064.   Amor  playing  with  a  butterfly,  in  Rome  in  the  possession  of 
Vesoovali,  peculiar,  Ck^ac  pi.  647, 1473.   Amcnr  weeps  over  the  butterfly, 
Impr.  d.  Inst,  iv,  32.  A,  and  Psyche  iv,  34.  Manriage  iv,  35.  B.  plough- 
ing with  butterflies,  Tassie  pi.  43,  7132.,  in  a  car  drawn  by  butterflies 
(Gori  GemmsB  astr.  i,  122.),  as  Aphr.  and  E.  are  elsewhere  by  Psyches,  M. 
Borb.  iv,  39.  Tassie  pi.  35,  3116.    Ariadne  [formerly  Aphrodite  acoord- 
ing  to  the  same  gem]  drawn  by  Psydiee,  M.  Flor.  i,  93,  2.  Wicar  ii,  12. 
M.  Borb.  iy,  39.    Psyche  among  those  who  take  part  in  the  Bacchian 
procession,  a  sarcophagus-relief,  see  Hall.  ALZ.  1833.  Intell.  No.  5.  comp. 
§.  397.  R.  2.    Psyche-Nemesis  §.  398.    [Promethean  sarcophagus  §.  396. 
R.  a    Psyche  as  eidolon  §.  397.  R.  3.] 

Eros  sails  across  to  Elysium  on  his  quiver  or  the  funereal  urn  as  a  ship, 
Christie  Paint.  Yas.  7.  Lipp.  SuppL  439.  Tassie  pi.  42.,  perhaps  too  Ana- 
creontically  understood  AmaJth.  iii.  s.  182.    Eros  as  death-genius  Clarao 

2K 
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pi  4d6.  no.  964  from  Mas.  Ghiaram.  The  h^ve&Iy  Broe  as  a  flute-pkjar 
(often  on  gems)  on  the  Mon.  Marcellinie  ed.  O.  Patin.  P&tav.  1688. 4to.  as 
well  as  G.  Qiust.  ii,  107.  ZoSga  AbhandL  Tf  .  4,  12.  B.-Honu  §.  408L 
Monument  from  Smyrna,  Maffei  M.  Yeron.  xlvii,  5. 

1  392.  We  place  in  connexion  i¥ith  Eros  the  deities  who 
have  reference  to  union  of  the  sexes  and  married  life,  as  Hy- 
MBNJBUS,  who  appears  as  a  more  serious  and  larger  Eros,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  related  to  Gomus,  the  leader  of  the  joj- 

2  ous  festal  throng.  A  favourite  subject  of  later  art,  when  it 
became  effeminate  and  luxurious,  was  Hebmaphboditus — who 
on  the  whole  is  not  to  be  here  understood  as  a  natural  srm- 

if 

bol,  but  as  an  artistic  creation  of  fiEincy,  although  there  were 
even  religious  idols  of  him — in  famous  works  of  art  now  stretch- 
ing himself  restlessly  in  sleep,  now  standing  and  astonished  at 
his  own  enigmatical  nature,  now  fanned  while  asleep  by  Erotes, 
or  pryingly  watched  by  wondering  Pans  and  Satyrs,  also  in 
bold  symplegma  with  a  satyr  who  has  mistaken  him  for  a 

3  nymph  and  laid  hands  on  him.  The  Chabites,  as  social  deities 
allied  to  Aphrodite,  were  sculptured  in  earlier  times  in  ornate 
form^  then  slightly  draped  or  usually  altogether  unrobed;  they 
are  characterized  by  the  joining  of  hands  or  mutual  embracing 

4  EiLBiTHTiA  figures  at  births  as  a  helping  figure,  however  there 
is  no  established  form  of  this  deity  known. 

1.  Hymenaui  at  Ares*  adultery,  in  the  reliefs  §.  377.  R.  2.  At  the 
marriage  of  Ariadne  §.  384.  R.  3.  Perhaps  also  the  Eros-like  youth  along 
with  Paris  §.  378.  R.  4.  Hym.  in  a  bronze  figure  with  rosee  round  tbe 
neck  and  torbh  in  his  right  hand,  from  Sardis,  Bull.  d.  Inst.  1832.  p.  17U. 
[At  prooesaions  also  on  gems.]  ComuSf  a  night-pieoe  in  Philoetr.  i,  2. 
(for  the  explanati<m  Pers.  v,  177.),  also  i,  25.  According  to  Zo^  abo 
Baas.  92.  comp.  Hirt  s.  224.  Weloker  opposed  to  this  ad  Philostr.  p.  803 
—215.    Above  §.  385.  R.  6. 

2.  Polydes'  Hermaphrodite  §.  128,  2.  Heinridi  Comm.  de  Henna- 
phroditis.  Hamb.  1805.  Bdttiger  Amalth.  i.  s.  352.  [Clarao  pL  666  A 
667 — 72.]  L^nff  statues,  on  a  lion's  hide,  M.  Flor.  iii,  40.  Wicar  ii,  49. 
(so  also  on  lamps,  BartoU  Luoem»  i,  8.  Passeri  i,  8.,  where  others  see 
Night  or  Omphale ;  also  in  a  silver-work  from  Bemay) ;  on  cushions  by 
Bernini  L.  527.  Race.  78.  Y.  Borgh.  6,  7.  Piraned  St.  14.  BouilL  i,  63. 
Clarao  pi.  303. ;  on  an  antique  mateUu  L,  461.  M.  Fran9.  iv,  4.  Bouill 
iii.  15.  Clarac  pL  303.  Standing  ff.  (Christodorus  102.),  Museos  del  Gar- 
denal  Despuig  en  Mallorca  p.  82.  no.  16.  6\  palms  high,  similar  to  one 
in  Y.  Albani  p.  119.,  beautiful  torso  in  Y.  Pamfili;  ¥rith  a  doth  around 
the  head,  statue  in  Berlin  111.  Oaylus  iii,  28—30.  Kunstbl.  1824.  No. 
77.  With  a  cloth  falling  over  the  head,  a  fan  in  his  left  hand,  Zahn 
Oraam.  100.  Similar  in  the  remarkable  relief  of  the  Colonna  paL,  GeiiL 
Ant.  Bildw.  42.  1.  A  standing  H.  from  Pompeii  with  satyr-ears,  Neap 
Bildw.  8.  118.  (An  EinsMloB  carrying  a  kekryphaloe,  Lucian  de  mero. 
cond.  33.).  Osann.  Amalth.  i.  s.  342.  One  also  in  Hope's,  herma  Brit 
Mus.  X,  30.    Sitting  J  on  gems,  Tassie  pi.  31.  2509.  Impr.  d.  Inst  ii, 
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fi6.  Wicar  ii,  24.,  similar  to  Ariadne  surprised  while  asleep,  Welcker  a^ 
Pbilostr.  p.  297.  See  also  ZoSga  Bass.  72. ;  Pitt.  Ere.  v,  32—34.  H. 
bound  to  a  tree,  Guatt.  M.  1. 1785.  p.  Iziz.  Sjmplegma  §.  385.  R.  4.  f. ; 
an  Hermaphrodite  of  this  description  in  Venice.  An  H.,  lynxes  at  his 
breasts  (like  the  Msnads  §.  388.  B.  4.),  in  the  Blundell  collection.  H. 
guiding  a  griffin  and  panther,  Eros  in  advance,  Tischb.  iii.  21.  Eros  as 
Hermaphrodite  often  on  Apulian  and  Lucanian  vases.  Hermaphrodite? 
from  Bema)^  Ann.  vi.  p.  249  sqq. 

3.  On  the  drapery  of  the  Gharites  §.  336.  R.  7.  Earlier  representai- 
tions  §.  96.  Nos.  21. 22.  comp.  §.  359.  B.  5.  In  light  drapery  (solutis  zonis 
Mitscherlich  ad  Herat.  C.  i,  30,  5.)  in  a  picture  according  to  Ogle,  Qemm» 
p.  167.  The  XM^/rff  d<p»^es  (Euphorion  Frgm.  66.  Meineke)  in  statues 
L.  470.  V.  Borgh.  4,  14.  Bouill.  i,  22.  Clarac  pL  301. ;  in  the  Vatican, 
Guattani  Mem.  v.  p.  113.  Beschr.  Boms  ii,  ii.  s.  97.  [The  Buspoli  group 
now  in  the  Vatican  in  the  magazines,  that  at  Siena  in  a  room  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  cathedral.  At  Oyzicus  in  very  early  times  §.  370.  B.  7.] 
Wall-painting  in  Catania  M.  d.  I.  ii,  47.  E.  Braun.  Ann.  iz.  p.  177.  Pitt. 
Ere.  iii,  11.  [M.  Borb.  viii,  3.]  They  are  often  to  be  found  so  on  votive 
tablets  as  a  mere  personification  of  thanks,  §.  394.  Forcellini  Lex.  s.  v. 
GratisB.  Often  on  gems.  M.  Worsl.  ii,  5.  (Aglaia  with  the  hat  of  HephsBS- 
tus).  As  goddesses  of  the  year  with  poppy,  flowers,  and  ears  of  com,  on 
a  cameo  in  Russia,  E6hler  Descr.  d*un  Oam6e  1810.  pi.  1.  (comp.  M. 
Borb.  viii,  3.).  The  Gharites  under  Hera,  Athena  and  Tyche,  ibicL  pL  2. 
comp.  §.  399.  R.  2. 

4.  Eileithyia  at  the  birth  of  Athena  §.  371.  R.  2.,  of  Dionysus  §.  384. 
R.  2.  On  her  knees  delivering,  statue  from  Myconus  1  M.  I.  d.  luEt.  44., 
according  to  Welcker  in  Hecker*8  Annalen  xxvii.  s.  132.  [not  Eileithyia 
but  Leto].  The  figure  with  naked  bosom,  holding  a  torch,  approaching, 
from  V.  Albani  in  Clarac  pL  415.  no.  719.  719  A.  is  perhaps  Eileithyia, 
comp.  M.  Borb.  v,  22.  [Here  the  torch  is  a  modem  addition,  and  the 
figure  hastening  on  against  the  wind  with  a  bow  of  the  peplos  over  the 
head  is  certainly  not  Eileithyia.]  In  2Sgion  as  a  torch-bearer,  according 
to  Paus.  and  coins.  A  Pharmacis  hindering  the  birth,  on  a  gem  in  Maffei, 
§.  335.  R.  5.  B5ttiger  Ilithyia  oder  die  Hexe.  Frequent  representations 
in  reliefs  of  a  ^d  xw^^^og,  to  whom  children  are  consigned,  such  as 
that  of  the  Albani  collection  §.  96.  No.  19.,  that  of  Sigeum,  Chois.  Gouff. 
Voy.  Pitt.  B,  38. 


3.    THE  HVSEa 


393.  Early  artists  had  contented  themselves  with  repre-  x 
senting  the  muses  as  a  triad,  and  distributing  among  them 
the  principal  instruments  of  music;  it  was  not  until  the  more  2 
modem  ideal  of  Apollo  Musagetes,  in  the  garb  of  the  Pythian 
musicians,  was  developed,  that  the  number  nine  was  estab- 
lished by  several  famous  artists  in  regard  to  these  virgins,  who 
were  in  like  manner  clad  for  the  most  part  in  theatrical  dra- 
pery,  with  fine  intellectual  countenances,  nicely  distinguishocJ 
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firom  one  another  by  expression,  attributes  and  sometimes 

3  also  hj  the  attitude.  There  seem  to  have  been  especially  two 
main  groups^  independent  of  each  other,  as  two  principal 
modes  of  representation  can  be  distinguished  in  seyeral  figureSj 
such  as  we  find  them  in  statues,  reliefs  and  pictures ;  these,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  universally  recognised,  and  the  parts  of  the 
individual  muses,  generally  speaking,  not  so  clearly  defined, 
but  that  numerous  deviations  might  also  occur  in  addition  to 

4  them.  The  plumes  on  the  heads  of  the  Muses  are  explained 
from  the  victory  over  the  Sirens,  who  were  seldom  formed  as 
altogether  human,  being  for  the  most  part  represented  as  vir- 
gins, with  the  legs  and  wings  of  birds,  sometimes  also  as  birds 
with  virgins'  heads,  and  furnished  with  different  musical  in- 
struments; on  account  of  their  reference  to  the  lower  world, 
they  were  usually  placed  on  sepulchral  monumenta 

1.  Group  of  muses  bj  Ageladas,  Oftnachua,  AriBiodee  with  flute,  Ijie, 
barbiton,  aooording  to  Antipatroa  (Anth.  Pai.  Plan.  220.)  representing 
the  diatonon,  ohroma  and  enharmonion.  A  muse  with  the  aambuke  in 
Mitjlene  by  Leebothemis.  Antique  muses  from  Athens  at  Yenioe^ 
Thiersch,  Epoohen  s.  135. 

2.  [Nine  M.  of  Prazias  in  the  tympanum  of  the  Delphian  tempk) 
muses  of  Lysippus  [t,  nine]  of  Strongylion  together  with  Oephiaodotm 
and  OlympioBthenes  (Paua.),  of  Philiacua  (?)  Plin.  One  of  the  principal 
groupa  was  that  from  Ambracia  in  the  temple  of  Herculea  Muaage^  f 
180.  B.  2.  (perhapa  by  Polycles  OL  102.),  the  figures  on  which  are  ail 
known  frt>m  the  coins.  Sti^litz  N.  fam.  Rom.  p.  66  aq.  (where,  howeyer, 
seyeral  figures  do  not  aeem  to  be  correctly  determined).  Another  the 
muaea  in  the  porticua  Metelli  (OctavisB),  mentioned  by  Cicero  ad  iam.  Tii, 
23.  and  Pliny  zxxvi,  4, 10.  [aa  by  Philiacua].  Form  of  the  musea,  Stiegliti 
Beitr.  s.  142.  Little  that  is  new  on  the  coina  of  the  gens  Pomponia 
a  163.    [Beger  Thea.  Brandenb.  p.  576.] 

Statue-groupa  extant:  1.  That  from  the  villa  of  Caadua  at  Tiroli, 
found  together  with  the  Apollo,  §.  125.  R.  4.,  and  a  Mnemoayne,  but  with- 
out the  Euterpe  and  Urania,  which  have  been  added ;  Y iaconti  oonaiden 
it  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Muaea  of  Philiacua.  PCL  i,  17-27.  M.  Fran^.  i,  6-U 
BouilL  i,  34-42.  Beachr.  Roma  ii,  iL  a.  213.  2.  A  aimilar  aeries  found  it 
1826  on  Monte  Calyo  in  the  Sabine  country,  Qerhard,  Hyp.  R5m.  Stad. 
8. 148.  [Y.  Borgheae,  room  of  the  Muaea.]  3.  That  of  the  Queen  Chriatins 
at  Udefonao.  Race.  112 — 119.,  all  aitting  like  the  sitting  Muses  in  the 
Yatican;  in  Olarac,  who  gives  pi.  497 — 538  many  muaea  together  with 
supposed  Mnemosynes,  the  Spaniah  muaea  after  de  Roaai.  4.  The  one  at 
Stockholm  (from  the  time  of  Guatavua  III.),  aee  Fredenheim  §.  265.  B. 
2.  Quattani  M.  1. 1784.  Aug.  aqq.  5.  The  ao-called  daughters  of  Ljeo 
medea  §.  264.  R.  1.  [5.  Apollo  and  the  Muaea  in  W5rlitz,  brought  thither 
about  1806.  Sleep  aaaociated  with  the  Muaea,  M.  PioCL  i,  28.  M.  KapoL 
i,  42.  See  however  ZoSga  Baaair.  ii  p.  212.}--Muaea  of  the  (Jaidena  cf 
€he  Tuileriea,  much  reatored,  Olarac  pi.  352-354.  Seven  Muses  with 
namea,  vaae  from  Kola,  M.  Bkcaa  pi.  4,  othera  alao  from  Kola  yrith  three, 
likewiae  with  namea,  ibid.  p.  18.  [In  the  Terracottaa  of  the  Brit.  Mo& 
no.  1.  38.  40.  76.  probably  Musea.]    Eight  figures  in  Herculanean  paisi- 
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iiigs  (Eaterpe  is  wanting)  with  inaoriptionB  below,  ■  Pitt.  Era  ii,  2-9. 
Among  relief,  eepeoially  the  oelebrated  one  in  the  Colonna  palace,  now  in 
the  Brit.  Mas.  (Caper,  Apotheosis  Horn.  1683.  Schott,  E:q;>lio.  noav.  de 
TApoth.  d'Hom.  1714.  PCL  i.  tv.  B.),  which  represents  Homer  receiving 
divine  honours  under  the  sanction  of  Zeus,  Apollo  Pythios  and  all  the 
Muses.  [G.  M.  pi.  148,  Hiri  Tf.  28.  Bull  1844.  p.  199  sqq.  Three  Muses 
with  Helen  and  Paris  in  the  bas-relief  of  Jenkins  G.  M.  651.]  Then  the 
aarcophagi,  PCI.  iv,  14.  (Beschr.  Boms  ii,  ii.  s.  127.,  others^  s.  123. 140.) ; 
Cap.  iv,  26.  PCL  L  tv.  B.  (now  in  the  L.  307.  BouilL  i,  77.  Clarac  pL 
S06.) ;  Cap.  iv.  p.  127  vign. ;  Mon.  Matth.  iii,  16.  49, 1.  2. ;  G.  Giust.  ii, 
90.  114. 140.;  Mont&ucon  i,  60, 1.  2.;  BouilL  iii,  40.;  G.  M.  64.  (Brit. 
Mus.) ;  Cavac,  Race,  ii,  68.  (Lansdowne) ;  Wobum  Marb.  6. ;  one  also  in 
Yienna.  Bojs  representing  the  muses,  on  the  sarcophagus  Pd.  iv,  16. 
O.  M.  76.  Beschr.  Boms  ii,  iL  s.  244.  [One  in  Berlin  and  one  in  Naples, 
Archaol.  Zeit.  L  Tf.  6.  7.  s.  129. 298  f.  302.  Two  sides  of  a  sarcophagus 
in  the  garden  of  the  Y.  Boighese,  Meyer  in  Winck.  v.  s.  613 1  and  num- 
l)erleas  others.]    Single  statues  in  Bouill.  iii,  11, 12. 

3.  FdyvMwiy  standing,  wraps  her  right  arm  in  her  mantle,  in  the 
Ambracian  group,  as  in  the  PCL  L,  Guatt. ;  on  other  occasions  die  leans 
her  elbow  on  the  rocks  while  she  holds  her  drapery  in  the  same  manner, 
as  in  the  L.  306.  (V.  Borgh.  7, 12.  Bouill.  iii,  12,  6.  M.  Boy.  i,  2.  Clarao 
pL  327.),  in  Berlin,  the  apoth.  of  Homer,  PCL  iv.  Cap.  iv.  (Meyer  Tf.  12. 
B.)  and  elsewhere ;  she  is  also  to  be  found  sitting,  in  the  same  drapery,  in 
the  Tuileries.  Clarac  pL  329.  [Polyhymnia  from  Thebes,  Brit.  Mus.  ix, 
4.]  Mdpoment  stood  at  Ambracia  in  an  expanded  attitude  with  club  in 
the  right,  mask  in  the  left  hand  in  like  manner  as  in  the  grand  colossal 
statue  L.  348.  Bouill.  i,  43.  M.  Fran9.  iv,  2.  (the  size  is  still  more  magn^ 
fied  by  the  high- placed  broad  girdle.  ^«tax«A/9T4(,  and  the  long  folds  of 
the  drapery),  and  PCI.  ii,  26.,  also  PCd.  iv.  Ant.  Era ;  but  without  plant- 
ing the  foot  high,  as  PCL  i.,  Guatt.  Cap.  iv.  The  head-dress  ^»of  (Pol- 
lux iv,  133.  Winck.  M.  I.  ii.  p.  250.)  is  to  be  seen  PCL  iv.  and  on  the 
busts  vi.  10.  Melpomene  in  armour  G.  Giust,  Montf.  i,  61.,  Cap.  p.  127. 
Buterpe  is  seen  with  flutes  sitting,  standing,  at  Ambracia  leaning ;  but 
also  dancing  (in  Guatt.  much  as  in  the  apoth.  of  Homer.)  The  Eut. 
Borghese,  Bouill.  i,  44.  M.  Roy.  i,  4.,  is  one  adorans;  M.  Boy.  i,  10. 12. 
very  doubtful.  [A  fine  Euterpe  with  two  flutes  in  the  cabinet  of  Antiq. 
at  Yienna.]  Thalia  (statue  ?  Brit.  M.  iii,  6.  Statue  M.  Borb.  viii,  30.) 
appears  in  a  widely  deviating  form  as  a  Bacchante,  half-naked,  on  gems, 
Agostini  ii,  8.  MontC  61.  MiUin  P.  gr.  9.  Lipp.  iii,  306.  M.  Flor.  i,  44, 1. 
2.  4.  [Floating,  both  hands  enveloped  with  socks,  Pitt.  d^ErcoL  vii,  2. 
Temite  Wandgem.  (Wigand)  i,  9.] 

4.  The  Muses  with  plumes  M.  Cap.  iv.  p.  127.  and  elsewhere.  Con- 
test of  the  Muses  with  the  Sirens  G.  M.  63. ;  Winck.  M.  I.  46. ;  Gori 
Jnscr.  iii.  tb.  33.  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  ii,  16.  (sarcophagus  in  Florence). 
*— A  Siren  at  Sophocles'  tomb  according  to  Yita  Soph.,  where  others  saw 
a  xf>.tUtp  (or  rather  xnM^p),  also  on  that  of  Isocrates,  Plut.  Y.  Isocr. 
Philostr.  Y.  Soph,  i,  17.,  on  Hephsestion's  Pyre  §.  161.  R.  2.  comp.  Jacobs 
Anim.  AnthoL  i.  p.  187.  On  their  reference  to  death  and  corruption  B. 
Boch.  M.  I.  p.  283.  Elausen  Abenth.  des  Odyss.  s.  47.  On  their  form : 
(Nicaisc)  Les  Sirdnes.  P.  1691.  4to.  Schom  on  Tischb.  viii.  Yoss  Anti- 
aymb.  iL  (where  undoubted  Sirens  are  explained  to  be  Harpies).  Schorn. 
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KunstbL  1824.  K.  102. 103.  Zweiter  Jahresber.  der  Akad.  s.  G2.  Lag- 
hmdi^  Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  p.  286.  SirenB  as  birds  with  women's  heads, 
with  Odyssens,  in  a  Tase-paint.  from  Yolci,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  8.  (similar  still 
in  Pompeii),  and  elsewh^  on  vases,  Tischb.  i,  26.  (with  a  tympannn)), 
also  in  a  terracotta  at  Berlin.  With  bird-legs  on  gems,  along  irith 
Odysseus,  G.  M.  638.  Tischb.  Homer  viii,  2.  ;'M.  Pourtalde  pL  2.  23.  24. ; 
Btackelb.  Tf.  16.  The  Comic  poet  Anaxilas  calls  Theano  the  hetain  a 
plucked  Siren  with  the  legs  of  a  throstle.  8.  with  sword  Impr.  d.  L  iii, 
51.,  with  torch  and  urn  G.  M.  312.  Christie  Paint.  Vases  2. ;  from  a  tomb, 
tearing  their  hair,  M.  WorsL  i,  7.,  comp.  L.  769.  darao  pL  349. ;  on  coins 
of  the  g.  Petronia  with  flutes  (Morelli  1.  comp.  Spanheim  De  nsu  num.  i 
p.  251.) ;  in  a  wall-painting,  flying  upwards,  with  flutes,  M.  Borb.  Tii,  52. 
As  female  forms,  with  Odysseus,  on  an  Etr.  sarcophagus  Tischb.  Homer 
ii,  6.  Sm^it  d^yv^A  Athen.  xi,  480.,  Sirens  found  in  tombs  in  Ithaca  as 
golden  ornaments,  very  elegantly  wrought.  Comp.  §.  352.  B.  4.  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  tL  p.  245.  Sirens  with  four  wings  on  an  Btr.  handle.  Sirene  Ligea 
and  Sirene  Parthenope,  on  coins  of  Terine  and  Naples,  a  female  head,  veiy 
similar  according  to  EckhelL 

The  Kdedona  of  the  Locrian  vase  rest  on  a  false  reading ;  at  Delphi 
they  were  birds.  Comp.  Amaith.  L  s.  122.  iL  s.  274. 


4u    DEITIBS  OF  HEALTH. 


1  394  iEsGTTLAPius,  a  god  in  his  worship,  although  merely  a 
hero  in  poetry,  received  the  form  prevailing  in  art  especially 
through  Pyromachus  in  the  Pergamenian  temple  (OL  130.). 
It  was  that  of  a  mature  man  of  Zeus-like,  but  less  sublime 
countenance,  with  mild,  benevolent  expression,  his  copious  hair 
encircled  with  a  fillet,  standing  in  the  attitude  of  one  ready 
to  help,  the  himation  taken  about  the  left  arm,  round  under 
the  breast,  and  drawn  tight,  and  the  staff  enwreathed  with  a 

2  serpent  in  his  right  hand.  Together  with  this,  however,  other 
representations  were  preserved,  even  that  of  a  youthful  beard- 
less ^sculapius,  which  had  been  the  more  usual  one  in  early 

3  times.  With  him  were  grouped  Htqieia,  a  vir^n  of  remark- 
ably blooming  forms,  who  generally  gives  drink  to  a  serpent 
from  a  patera  in  her  left  hand,  and  TsLESPHoaus,  the  little 
muffled  Dasmon  of  hidden  vital  power. 

1.  Comp.  Callistratus  10.  Retorto  Psdonium  in  morem-succinctaf 
amictn,  Yirg.  JBn.  xii,  400.  comp.  Statins  S.  i,  4, 107.  [Panof  ka  Asklepioi 
u.  die  Asklepiaden  B.  1846.  in  the  Schr.  of  the  Akad.  with  8.  pi.  and  Ueber 
die  HeilgStter  (Bsemons  and  Heroes,)  1845  with  2  pi.  The  Epidaarian 
statue  on  coins  of  Argos,  Streber  Kum.  Munchner  Akad.  1835.]  Clarac  pL 
54fi — 662.— Of  Pyromachus*  iBscul.  §.  167.*  R.  1.  The  figure  on  a  Per- 
gamenian coin  of  AureL  Terns  varies  somewhat,  Mionnet  No.  691. ;  the 
drapery  falls  further  down,  and  the  right  hand  grasps  the  staff  like  a  scep- 
tre, not  downwards  but  upwards.  There  was  also  at  Pergamon  an  en- 
throned figure,  like  that  of  Epidaurus,  Paus.  ii,  27,  2.,  with  the  right  hand 
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placed  on  tlie  serpent's  head.  Statues  (after  the  Pergameniaa  one)  in 
Fl<Mrenoe,  Galleria  27.,  exactly  alike  M.  Cap.  iii,  28.,  in  the  Magazine  of  the 
L.  Clarac  pi.  346. ;  similar  Aug.  i,  16.,  in  Berlin  Cavac.  i,  34.  Together 
with  Telesphorus  [and  behiad  him  a  small  tablet  and  scroll,  with  reference 
to  the  answers  of  the  god]  M.  Fran9.  iii,  6.  Bouill.  iii,  12,  6.  [Mus.  Nap.'i, 
48.]  More  widely  different  in  G.  Fir.  26.  oomp.  22.  The  [Albani]  statue  L. 
233.  M.  Fran9.  ii,  15.  Nap.  i,  46,  BouilL  i,  47.  is  distinguished  by  the  far-de- 
scending drapery,  the  large  dragon  at  the  feet  and  the  turban-like  covering 
of  the  head  {^t^Iarqiop )),  which  the  busts  S.  Marco  ii,  3.  M.  Worsl.  9.  also 
have.  [Statue,  standing,  in  Ouattani  1784.  Nov.  tv.  2. ;  one  from  Epidau- 
ros,  Brit.  Mus.  ix,  5.  Yisconti  M.  PioCL  vii.  p.  97,  on  the  palliolo,  rica  o 
theristrion,  of  the  Albani  statue,  the  best,  which  is  peculiar  to  surgeons ;  ? 
Hercules  Bibax  has  it,  for  ex.  Spec,  of  ana  sc.  ii,  31.]  Mao.  terracotta  re- 
aembling  Zeus,  M.  Borb.  viii,  29.  The  .^sc.  of  Thrasymedes  copied  on 
coins  of  Epidauros,  Streber,  Milnchner  Denkschr.  PhiloL  i.  s.  160.  Tf.  2, 
4.  iEsc.  on  coins  of  Trioca  giving  a  bird  to  the  serpent,  Fontana  tv.  x, 
11.  Fine  colossal  bust  L.  15.  M.  Nap.  i,  47.  BouilL  i,  71.  Sublime  colos- 
sal head  of  .£scul.  found  at  Melo8,.Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  p.  341.  [in  the  Mus. 
Blacas,  see  Gab.  Pourtal^  p.  51.]  A  splendid  head  Descr.  de  la  Mor6e 
iii.  pi.  29.  On  coins  of  Nio»a,  Mionn.  Bith.  226.  Oomp.  Sprengel  Gesch. 
der  Medidn  L  s.  205.  In  a  Pomp,  picture  M.  Borb.  ix,  47.  ^scul.  has 
also  beside  him  the  omphalos  (comp.  §.  361.  R.  5.),  which  is  entwisted 
with  the  well-known  net  composed  of  orij^fcarat  {uiythtg  r«  ix  ra»  artfji^ 
fconttv  h'xrv»  Harpocr.)  We  see  from  this  that  this  symbol  of  Apollo 
was  also  transferred  to  his  son.  On  coins  of  the  gens  Bubria  likewise, 
Morelli  i,  7.  6.,  it  is  not  an  egg  (as  is  usually  asserted)  but  the  omphalos 
(placed  on  a  circular  altar)  that  is  encoiled  by  the  .ZBsculapian  serpent. 
The  serpent  of  the  genius  loci  winding  itself  round  an  omphalos  (M.  Borb. 
ix,  20.)  is  another  transference  of  the  Pythian  serpent  to  objects  of  Italian 
worship.  The  advent  of  this  MaouL  serpent  on  bronze  coins  maa,  mod, 
of  Antoiiinus. 

2.  So  at  l^cyon  by  Oanachus,  in  Gortys  by  Scopas,  and  in  PhUus, 
according  to  Pans,  and  the  coins.  Beautiful  statue  of  the  kind  in  Guatt. 
Mem.  vi.  p.  137.  [Mus.  Ohiaram.  ii,  9.  Olarao  pi.  549,  1159;  at  Rome  in 
Yescovali's  ibid.  pi.  545, 1145.]  A  vase  in  Berlin  presents  ^sculapius  in 
a  youthful  form  beside  Hygieia. 

3.  Beautiful  statue  of  Hygieia  in  Hope's  collection.  Spec.  26.  [from 
Ostia  1797.]  Hyg.  at  Gassel,  from  Ostia,  BouilL  i,  48.  Welcker*s  Zeitschr. 
s.  172.  In  the  L.  84.  M.  Fran9.  i,  15.  BouilL  iii,  13,  2.  Hyg.  Domitia, 
according  to  Yisconti,  from  Berlin,  M.  Roy.  ii,  2.  BouilL  ii,  57. ;  G.  di 
Fir.  28. ;  Bouill.  iii,  13,  3. ;  S.  Marco  ii,  15. 16.  [Glarac  pi.  552-^59,  very 
much  that  is  erroneous.  Hygieia  lets  the  serpent  drink  from  a  crater, 
Impr.  d.  I.  iv.  19.  0.  Jahn  Beitr.  s.  221.] 

QThe  same  group  of  Mao,  and  Hyg.  is  to  be  found  on  imperial  coins  of 
Samos  (No.  267.)  with,  and  of  Odessa  (230)  withotU  Telesphorus.  Mac 
and  Hyg.  in  relief,  feeding  large  serpents  in  the  L.  254.  from  Y.  Borgh. 
BouilL  iii,  41.  Glarac  pL  177.  [M.  PioCL  ii,  3,  Clarac  pL  546, 1151  B.  in 
group.]  Beautiful  figures  on  the  diptychon  §.  312.  R.  3.  Similar  in  tho 
silver  work  Ant.  Ere.  v.  p.  271.  Mao.  sitting,  Hyg.  standing  M.  Cap.  iv, 
41.    Both  as  central  point  of  the  universe,  on  a  gem,  Guatt.  M.  1. 1787, 
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p.  IviL  JBsa  lying,  in  a  beautify  relief,  8t.  di  8.  Marco  iiy  17.  Thanks  of 
the  oonvalesoent  to  ^so.,  ezpreseed  hj  the  Qraoes,  PGL  iy,  IS.  Sappli- 
cation  of  a  fiunilj  to  JBsc  and  H jg.,  votiTe-tablet,  Beschr.  Boms  ii,  iL  s. 
183.  Similar  Oerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  113, 4.  Sacrifice  to  Hjg.  M.  Gap.  It,  42. 
Often  on  gems,  Tassie  No.  4141  sqq.  [^sc.  and  Hjg.  surroonded  bj  the 
zodiac,  a  cornelian,  Guattani  1787.  p.  56.]  TeUsphonu  L.  610.  BooilL  iii, 
13, 1.  Olarac  pL  334.  CoroniSf  the  mother  of  JSsculapius,  on  coins  of  Per- 
gamon,  a  figure  entirely  veiled.  Yaillant  N.  Impr.  Gr.  p.  301.  On  coins  of 
Epidauros,  in  the  time  of  Caracalla  (in  Yienna),  we  see  the  infimt  JEscu- 
lapius  under  the  she-goat  on  Mount  Myrtion  and  the  shepherd  Aresthanas 
hastening  towards  them,  Pans,  ii,  26.  On  coins  of  the  gens  Rubria  JEb- 
culapius  as  a  serpent  coiled  round  an  egg.  The  advent  of  this  ^sculapius 
serpent  on  bronze  coins  max.  mod.  of  Antoninus. 


6.    THE  PBIMSYAL  WOBLD;  CBEATIOK  OF  UAS. 

1  395.  Greek  art  could  not  place  before  itself  as  an  aim,  to 
embody  the  conceptions  of  the  early  gods,  nrho  approached 
more  nearly  the  dark  origin  of  things;  Urakus,  Gaa,  and  the 
BACB  of  TiTAKS  sprung  from  them,  never  occur  by  themselves 
as  important  works  of  art,  although  the  Earth-Goddess  espe- 
cially finds  her  place  in  groups  and  representations  in  reliefsL 

2  Cronus  comes  forward  more  significantly;  he  is  characterized 
by  the  hiding  of  his  head,  often  also  by  his  hair  hanging 

3  straight  down,  and  his  weapon,  the  sickle-shaped  harpe.  Rhea 
obtained  a  greater  significance  hj^  the  blendins  of  her  with 
the  MOTHEB-GODDESS  of  the  Phrygian  worship;  rhidias  sculp- 
tured the  latter  for  an  Athenian  Metroon ;  she  is  recognised 
by  the  crown  of  towers,  the  tympanum  as  a  symbol  of  her  en- 

4  thusiastic  worship,  and  the  car  yoked  with  lions.  The  form 
and  the  costume  of  Atys,  who  was  less  naturalized  in  Hellas, 

5  remained  more  oriental  The  Cabibi  have  only  found  a  place 
in  several  artistic  representations  as  local  demons. 

1.  Gna  at  tbe  birth  of  Erichthonius  §.  371.  B.  4.  Gsaa-Oybele  en- 
throned, M.  Borb.  iz,  SI.  G»a  inth  bull,  goblet  from  Aquileia  [M.  d.  L 
iii,  4.]  The  Earth  often  as  a  figure  leaning  on  a  globe  with  a  comncoiua, 
the  four  seasons  approaching  her,  on  gems,  Lipp.  Snppl.  66.,  and  coins 
(Tellus  stabilita),  Yaillant  l>e  Gamps  p.  49.  Similar  on  engraved  stonea 
^Titan-masks  §.  391.  R.  6.    The  Titans  and  Zagrens  ZoSga  Bass.  81. 

2.  Cronus  with  the  back  of  his  head  veiled,  and  «fX9f,  wall-paint 
Gell.  K.  Pomp.  pL  74.  M.  Borb.  iz,  26.,  on  gems  G.  M.  1.  His  head  on 
Roman  denarii  with  the  harpe,  (comp.  Passeri  Luc.  i,  9.),  which  is  also 
often  toothed.  On  ^Egyptian  coins  it  has  a  straight  and  a  curved  point, 
B6ttiger  Kunstmjth.  s.  230.  Busts  POL  vi,  2,  1.  Cronus'  envdoped 
throne,  L.  166.  G.  M.  2.  Clarao  pi.  218.  The  coin  G.  M.  3.  exhibito  Cro- 
nus-Suchus,  §.  282.  B.  Rhea  brought  to  C^nus  on  Phrygian  Ida,  the 
Cabiri  as  spectators  in  three  small  figures  (BulL  d.  Inst.  1832.  p.  189.),  or 
tbe  three  Cronidsd  as  an  anticipatory  allusion.  (Schelling.  KunstbL  1833. 
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K.  66.)^  picture  from  Pomp.  M.  Borb.  ii,  69.  QelL  N.  Pomp.  pL  41.  Inghir. 
G.  Omer.  131.  [Rather  the  visit  of  Hera  to  Zeus  on  mount  Ida,  R. 
Rochette,  Peint.  de  Pompdi  pi.  1,  Ternite  Pomp.  Wandgem.  (Reimer). 
Heft  3.  Tf.  22.]  Swallowing  of  the  children,  M.  Cap.  iv,  6,  6.  0.  M.  7. 16. 

3.  A  statue  of  Cybele  enthroned,  POl.  i,  40.  Standing,  S.  Marco  ii,  8. 
Garac.  pi.  395-306  C.  396  E.  410  G.  Oyb.  enthroned,  a  Gorybant  danc- 
ing, relief  in  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  22.  (Dance  of  Corybants,  relief  PGL  iv, 
9.  Beschr.  Roms  ii,  ii.  s.  211.  comp.  351.  R.  1.).  Oyb.  enthroned,  with 
lions  beside  her,  a  beautiful  figure  on  coins  of  Laodioea,  Mionnet  No.  701. 
Cyb.  enthroned,  a  branch  in  her  hand,  surrounded  by  lions,  beside  her 
Atys  and  a  pine,  coins  of  Faustina,  Pedrusi  v,  13,  2.  Comp.  Boissard  ill, 
133.  Oyb.  riding  on  lions,  in  a  painting  by  Nicomachus,  and  on  the  spina 
Circi.  [Villa  Pamfili  tb.  35.  on  a  gem,  Hirt  i,  4.  Standing  between  two 
Owning  lions,  fragment  of  a  small  statue,  d'Agincourt  Fragm.  en  terre 
cuite  pL  21,  7.  Enthroned  between  lions  in  statues  and  reliefs,  times 
without  number,  in  Athens.]  With  a  car  drawn  by  lions  on  coins  of  the 
gens  Yolteia,  &a — Taurobolia  and  Oriobolia  altars^  de  Boze,  Ac.  des 
Inscr.  iL  p.  475.  Zo^  Bass.  13.  14.  Boissard  iii,  47.  v,  33.  34.  Passeri 
Lua  i,  19.  Sacrifice  of  rams  to  Oyb.,  relief  L.  551.  Olarac  pL  214.  comp. 
Welcker  Ann.  d.  Inst.  v.  p.  161.    Some  other  monuments  of  the  worship, 

0.  M.  9—15.  Livia  as  Magna  Mater  §.  200.  R.  2.  The  Great  Mother 
with  Pan,  above  §.  387,  7. 

4.  Attfs,  Altieri  statue  Guatt.  M.  1. 1785.  Marzo.  tv.  3.  M.  Flor.  iii,  80. 
Atys  wiUi  the  pine,  Passeri  Luc.  i,  17.  Atys  with  pedum  and  syrinx 
borne  on  a  ram  to  a  pine-tree,  Buonarr.  Med.  p.  375.  Atys  castrating 
himself,  and  other  representations  of  the  worship  on  the  contomiati 
which  were  struck  for  ludi  (Megalesii).  Comp.  Thes.  Ant.  Gr.  i,  5.  Archie 
gaUus  (painted  by  Parrhasius  according  to  Pliny),  relief  in  the  M.  Gap. 
iy,  16.  G.  M.  15*.  Treatise  thereon  by  Domen.  Georgius.  Rome  1737. 
Ed.  Winck.  iv.  s.  269.  d9T^»yei>Mr^  fiaorii,  with  which  the  Galli  were 
scourged  !»  roig  Mnr^M^  Plut.  adv.  Oolos.  33. 

5.  Oahiri  undoubtedly  on  coins  of  Thessalonica  (Oybele  on  the  other 
side)  with  the  rhyton  in  the  right  and  the  hammer  in  the  left  hand,  N. 
Brit.  5.^3.  Oou8in6ry  Mac6d.  i.  pi.  1,  3 — 6.  Welcker  Prometh.  at  p.  261. 
On  coins  of  Syros  (according  to  Sestini)  quite  like  the  Dioscuri,  Mionnet, 
Suppl.  iv.  pL  12, 2.  p.  404.  [The  Sicilian  Palioi,  vase  now  in  the  cabinet  of 
coins  at  Paris,  Ann.  d.  I.  ii.  tv.  L  p.  245—57,  also  in  the  Giom.  d.  scienze 

1.  ed  a.  Palermo  1831.  xzxv.  p.  82,  Zeitschr.  f.  die  A.W.  1838.  p.  235; 
Feuerbach*s  explanation  of  the  studio  of  a  statue-caster  Kunstbl.  1845. 
Ho.  37.  does  not  appear  admissible  in  this  representation.] 

S96.    Atlas,  the  Titanian  heaven-bearer,  is  represented  1 
almost  comically  in  vase-paintings,  and  in  later  times  was 
employed  as  supporter  of  astronomical  globea    The  ingenious  2 
fable  of  Prometheus  even  in  itself  prompted  to  represen- 
tation, especially  of  the  fettered  and  liberated  Titan.    In  the  3 
later  ages  of  heathendom  it  was  used  on  sarcophagi,  in  com- 
bination with  the  fable  of  Eros  and  Psyche,  the  fates,  and 
many  a  heroic  legend,  in  great  allegorical  representations  of 
human  life.    The  giants,  who  figure  as  adversaries  of  many  4 
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gods,  but  especially  of  Zeus  and  Athena^  were  conceived  hj 
elder  art,  conformably  with  the  ancient  poetical  notion,  as  a 
gigantic  race  of  heroes,  and  only  by  later  art,  with  reference 
to  their  terrestrial  birth,  as  snake-footed,  rock-hurling  mon- 
sters. 

1.  AtlaB  with  Hercules  on  the  ark  of  Oypselus,  oomp.  Philofltr.  ii, 
SO.  Inghir.  Mod.  Etr.  v,  17.  Passer!  Pict.  iii,  249.  Hamilton  iii,  94  (68). 
Similar  in  the  mirror-drawing  Micali  36,  3.  [M.  Qregor.  i,  36,  2.,  Gerh. 
Etr.  i^^piegel  ii,  137.]  (where  only  a  segment  of  the  heaven  is  given).— 
The  Famese  Atlas,  Gk>ri  Oem.  astrif.  T.  iiL  P.  1.  th.  1—6.  M.'Borb.  v,  51 
Hirt  16  a.  b.  16,  1.  As  bearer  of  the  Zodiac  in  the  statue,  Guatt.  M.  L 
1786.  p.  62.  Zoega  Bass.  108.  Comp.  Letronne  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iL  p.  161.  [Atlas 
as  heaven-bearer,  see  Qerh.,  Archemoros  und  die  Hesperiden  B.  1838.  Tf. 
2.  s.  32.  before  the  sphinx,  Bull.  NapoL  iv.  Tf  6.  &  106.  Atlas  enthroned, 
according  to  an  Apulian  potsherd,  Gerh.  Ednig  Atlas  u.  die  Hesperiden 
B.  1841.]  Atlas  observing  the  Zodiac  as  astronomer,  oontomiate  in  Patin 
Thes.  p.  104.  Atlas  a  bronze  from  Obemdorf  in  Munich.  [The  supposed 
Atlas  at  Marseilles  in  Millin  Yoy.  au  Midi  de  la  France  pL  36.  2.  seems 
to  be  merely  a  porter  with  a  wine-skin  on  his  shoulders.]  The  aculptures 
of  the  candelabra  pedestal,  tv.  agg.  E.,  might  be  altogether  referred  to 
Pallas  (owl,  helmet,  and  giant,  evidently,  cf.  the  small  statue  §.  371.  JGL  3., 
not  Erichthonius,  as  it  is  explained  by  Gerhard  Archemoroe  a.  38.)  [&• 
Bochette  M6m.  sur  les  repris.  fig.  du  personnage  d* Atlas  1835.  8vo.  p.  63 
sqq.    G.  Hermann  de  Atlante,  Lips.  1836.  4to.] 

2.  Prometheus  bringing  fire,  Bartoli  Luo.  2.  Gem,  BrOndsted  Toy* 
ii.  pL  46.  p.  306.  Punishment,  Liban.  *£x^(.  p.  1116.,  Epigr.  by  Julian 
in  the  AnthoL,  Bartoli  Luc.  3.  Deliverance  by  Hercules,  painted  by  Eu- 
anthes,  Achill.  Tat.  iii,  8.  (in  like  manner  as  on  the  Oapitoline  sarcopha- 
gus). [M.  Cap.  iv,  26.]  Prometheus  (Prumathe)  liberated  by  Hercules 
and  Castor  (Calanice,  that  is  KdXXmxoSf  Castur),  relief  on  an  Etr.  mirror, 
Micali  60. — Prom,  forming  man  whom  Athena  animates  by  means  of  the 
butterfly,  L.  322.  Clarac  pi.  216.;  G.  M.  381.;  Bartoli  Luc.  L;  BrSndsted 
ibid.  [Prometheus  on  the  rock  by  Pana^nus ;  invented  anecdote  on  Par- 
rhasius  in  reference  hereto  Trilog.  p.  46.  Archaic  cylix,  the  fettered 
Prometheus  devoured  by  the  vulture  and  Tityus,  Gerhard  AuserL  Y.  ii, 
86.  M.  Gregor.  ii,  67,  3.  Basrclief  from  V.  Altieri  in  Rome,  Engravings 
of  the  Statues  cet.  of  H.  Blundell  pL  108.  Schneidewin*s  Philologns  i, 
348.  Hercules  shooting  the  vulture,  vase  from  Chiusi  in  Berlin  N.  1837, 
Bull.  1836.  p.  41.  1840.  p.  148.  0.  Jahn,  Arch&ol.  Beitr.  Tf  8.  s.  229.;  in  a 
wall-painting  Zahn  ii,  30,  0.  Jahn  s.  226.  Pr.  liberated  by  Hercules  and 
Castor,  Mirror  Micali  Storia  tv.  60,  1,  Gerh.  Sp.  ii,  138,  by  Here,  and 
Apollo  ii,  139.  Pr.  appears  reconciled  before  Hera,  very  fine  vase-paint- 
ing Bull.  1846.  p.  114.  Arch&ol.  Zeit.  iv.  s.  287.]  . 

3.  The  representation  on  the  sarcoph.  Admir.  Rom.  66.  67.  M.  Gap* 
iv.  26.  G.  M.  383.  gives,  in  a  series  running  from  right  to  left,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  soul  from  Eros,  the  creation  of  the  human  body  by  Prome- 
theus from  the  elements,  the  enduing  with  life  by  Athena,  death,  and 
the  conveyance  back  of  the  soul  by  Hermes ;  and  adds  to  these  as  ter- 
minating points,  on  the  right  tlie  fastening  of  Prometheus*  fetters,  on 
the  left  the  dt-liverance  by  Ucrculcs,  evidently  in  Orphean  sense.  [0.  Jahn 
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Archaol.  Beitr.  b.  169  f.]  Kindred  representations  POl.  iy,  34.  G.  M. 
382. ;  Bescbr.  Roms  ii,  iL  8. 189.;  L.  433.  V.  Borgh.  i,  17.  M.  Nap.  i,  15. 
Bouill.  iii,  41,  2.  Clarac  pi  216 ;  L.  768.  Millin  Voy.  dans  le  Midi  iiL  p. 
644.  Bouill.  41, 1.  Clarac  pi.  216.;  Qerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  61.  NeapePs  Ant.  s. 
62.  (As  in  the  first  sculpture  the  Ohaldsean  legend  is  observable  in  the 
Fate  showing  the  horoscope,  so  also  the  Old  Testament  account  of  Adam 
and  Eve  and  the  serpent  seems  to  be  here  adopted,  according  to  B6ttiger, 
Tagebuch  der  Fr.  v.  d.  Recke  iv.  s.  32. ;  according  to  Panof  ka  Ann.  iv.  p. 
SO.sqq.  it  is  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha). 

4.    As  giants  at  Agrigentum  §.  109.  No.  20.  Resembling  heroes  at  Su- 
linus  §.  90.  R.  2.,  Ephialtes  §.  143.  R.  1),  on  the  peplos  of  Pallas  §.  96. 
No.  13.    Snake-footed  with  scaly  bodies  and  winged  at  the  same  time,  ou 
vases  from  Volci,  M.  Etr.  p.  63.  No.  630.  Snake-footed,  with  Zeus  §.361. 
R.  2.    Apollo  §.  362.  R.  2.    Artemis  §.  366.  R.  6.    Athena  §.  371.  R.  3. 
[Poseidon  §.  366.  R.  4.   Dionysus  §.  384.  R.  6.]    Ares  §.  373.  R.  1.    RoU- 
ing  on  the  ground  and  rearing,  in  the  relief  PCI.  iv,  10.  comp.  Impr.  d. 
Inst,  i,  63.    A  bronze  sculpture  at  By2santium  represented  the  snake- 
footed  giants  fighting  against  all  the  gods  with  rocks  and  oaks,  only  the 
one  opposed  to  Eros  voluntarily  retires.  Themist.  p.  177.  Pet.    Snake- 
footed  giants  as  Telamones  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  M.  I.  d.  Inst,  ii,  4.  Battle 
with  giants  on  the  southern  wall  of  the  acropolis  in  Athens  Pans,  i,  26, 
2,  cf.  Plat  Anton.  60. ;  on  the  shield  of  the  Pallas  of  Phidias ;  on  a  vase 
from  Volci  in  Berlin,  Levezow  Verz.  N-^  1002.  [Gerhard  Trinkschalcn  Tf. 
10. 11.];  on  an  Agrigentine  vase,  Raff.  Politi  La  pugna  de'  Giganti  Pa- 
lermo 1828.  [it  is  the  vase  M.  d.  I.  i,  20. ;  on  the  peplos  of  the  Dresden  sta- 
tue of  Pallas.    Amphora  at  Florence,  Zeus  with  Hercules  in  the  chariot, 
Athene,  Ares  and  two  giants,  Gerh.  Auserl.  Y.  i,  6.  Elite  i,  1.  Inghirami 
y.  fittili  i,  76.    Archaic  cyliz,  combat  in  chariot  and  on  foot,  Gerh. 
AuserL  V.  i,  61,  62.;  ibid.  63.  battles  with  giants  led  on  by  Athene  and 
Dionysus ;  and  ii,  84.  86.  oylix  with  red  figures,  in  which  Hercules  and 
ATA  1 02  play  leading  parts;  frieze  of  a  hydria,  black  figures,  Elite  i,  2. ; 
an  archaic  Grecian  amphora  in  Micali  M.  ined.  tv.  37,  the  explanation 
corrected  by  Cavedoni  Osserv.  cr.  sopra  i  Mon.  ined.  Modena  1644.  p.  23. 
Frieze  of  a  hydria  with  red  figures  Elite  i,  3,  cylix  i,  4,  from  M.  Chiusino 
171,  Poseidon  and  five  other  figures.    A  second  large  cylix  in  the  Berl. 
Mus.  N.  1766.  Archaol.  Zeit.  ii.  s.  264  ff.  by  Aristophanes  painter,  Er- 
ginus  potter,  with  the  names  of  the  combatants.    As  on  the  cylix  No. 
1002.  Zeus  in  his  chariot,  Hercules,  Athene  and  Hermes,  Poseidon,  He- 
phffistus  are  each  opposed  to  a  giant,  and  on  one  of  the  Due  de  Lnynes 
(formerly  Beugnot*s),  Vases  Luynes  pi.  19.  20.  Ann.  xii.  p.  261.    Gerh. 
Trinkschalen  Tf.    A.   B.    Hephaestus  hurls   at    Clytius    two  burning 
masses  with  the  tongs,  Poseidon  throws  the  isle  of  Nisyres  on  Polybotes, 
Artemis  charges  her  adversary  with  bow  and  spear  (as  in  MilliDgen  Uned. 
Mon.  9.),  and  Apollo  x^vaoMg  (he  seems  meant)  cuts  down  Ephialtes  with 
his  sword,  Dionysus  strangles  his  opponent  with  vine-tendrils,  Athene 
transfixes  Enceladus,  there  is  therefore  a  similar  arrangement  in  both. 
The  grandiose  composition  of  a  large  vase  from  Ruvo  in  the  poBsession  of 
Baron  Lotzbeck  (now  of  Cav.  Campana)  is  quite  peculiar,  it  contains  at 
the  same  time  Archemorus  and  Orestes,  Zeus  with  Nike  in  the  quadriga 
(as  in  the  Tischbein  vase  §.  361.  R.  2.),  Athene  and  Artemis  of  equal 
height,  Hercules  fighting  beneath,  Mincrvini  in  the  Bull  NapoLii.  p.  106. 
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tT.  e,  liL  p.  (X),  K  Bnnn  in  the  BolL  d.  L  1845.  p.  lOO— 104.  Oneoftbe 
first  monuments  as  legudB  art  is  a  fragment  of  a  Yeiy  large  eiater  from 
Rqvo  in  the  Mus.  at  Naples^  of  the  finest  Nolan  fabric,  of  very  ingenious 
composition  and  invention,  the  combatants  not  in  pairs,  Ares^  He|to»- 
tos,  Satyr  and  Mnnad,  a  satyr  in  warlike  accoutrement,  Apollo  in  a 
quadriga,  the  sun  in  advance,  the  giants  in  skins  of  wild  ImsU,  beneath 
them  ENKEAAA02.  Ptobably  much  has  psSned  over  from  thepeplos 
of  the  PanatheuBa  to  the  gigantomachies  on  vases,  PtoeL  in  Tim.  p.  26 
extr.] 


6.    THE  LOWEB  WORLD  ASJ>  DEATH. 

1  397.  Hades,  the  ruler  of  the  shadowy  realm,  is  sofSiciently 
distinguished  from  his  brothers  by  his  heavier  drapeiy,  ex- 
cept when  he  is  exhibited  in  rapid  action  as  the  ravisher  of 
Cora,  by  his  hair  hanging  down  upon  his  forehead,  and  his 
sombre  aspect;  beside  him  sits  enthroned  Pebsephoke  as  the 

2  Stygian  Hera,  with  corresponding  character.  Bepresenta^ 
tions  of  these  deities,  and  of  the  whole  infernal  world,  however, 
are  not  so  frequent  on  vases,  urns  and  sarcophagi  as  we  might 
expect;  antiquity  loved  to  call  up  cheerful  ideas  of  the  life  to 
come,  and  hopes  of  a  palingenesis,  by  scenes  fit)m  totally  dif- 
ferent cycles  of  mythi,  and  especially  employed  the  Baochian 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  interpretation  given  by  the  OrphicL 

3  The  pleasing  view  of  death  and  the  grave  which  antiquity 
sought  to  preserve,  is  also  the  cause  why  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish Sleep  and  Death  in  its  works  of  art,  if  indeed  the 
apparent  genius  of  death  is  not  always  merely  a  god  of  sleep, 
and  the  representation  of  Thanatos  properly  so-called  quite  a 

4  different  subject  The  magical  and  spectral  Heoate  was  oc- 
casi6nally  represented,  for  the  exigencies  of  religious  worship, 
and  that  too  even  from  the  time  of  Alcamenes,  with  three 
bodies,  but  is  now  almost  only  preserved  in  smaller  bronzes. 

6  The  GoRGONEioK,  the  earliest  image  in  which  a  dsemonic 
Power  which  caused  death  from  terror  was  embodied  by  the 
Greeks,  retained,  in  the  shape  which  was  certainly  first  trans- 
formed by  Praxiteles  into  exalted  beauty,  only  an  expression 
of  destroying  death-agony  deep-concealed  under  grace  and 
pleasure. 

1.  Yisconti  considers  an  excellent  bust  of  Prince  Chigi's  POL  ii,  A.  9. 
to  be  the  only  genuine  head  of  Hades,  [comp.  Meyer  in  Winckelin.  iv, 
317,  probably  Pluto  also  a  head  in  the  Mus.  Chiaram^  which  has  been 
called  Neptune  on  account  of  the  disordered  locks  on  the  forehead  (A. 
006).]  Yet  perhaps  the  basalt-head  also  vi,  14.  is  rather  Hades  than 
Serapis.  A  statue  (Seiapis  according  to  Zoega)  PG.  ii,  1.  [In  Yilla  Lu- 
dovisi  there  is  a  Pluto  standing  behind  at  the  wall,  the  head  restored 
from  the  ram's  head  lying  at  his  feet.    In  the  same  Villa  a  bust  of  Pluto 
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with  broad  band  round  the  hair.  Perhaps  also  August.  Tf.  39.  An  en- 
throned Pluto  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  Nibby  M.  Soelti  d.  Y.  Borgh. 
ty.  39.  p.  127.  One,  half  the  mxe  of  life,  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus  in 
1811,  and  brought  to  the  Oapitol,  F.  Schlegel  Deutsch.  Mus.  1812.  s.  458. 
Wall-painting  from  a  tomb  at  Y  ulci  M.  d.  I.  ii,  54.  Ann.  z.  p.  249.]  Hades 
enthroned  on  imperial  coins  of  Cjzicus,  on  lamps,  Passeri  iiL  73.  74. 
Bartoli  ii,  6.  8.,  soarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  Serapis.  A  Zeus-Hades 
on  the  Bentinek  gem,  Cannegieter  de  Oemma  Bent.  Tng.  ad  Rh.  1764. 
Fine  relief  PCI.  ii,  1,  [Beschr.  des  Yatican  s.  122.]  (in  whioh  Eros  and 
Psyche,  or  a  female  shade,  stand  beside  the  double  throne).  H.,  Cora  and 
Hermes  on  an  ara,  G.  Qiust.  ii,  126,  3.  Painting  G.  M.  343.  [On  a  vase 
at  Yaseggio  Pluto  and  Persephone,  she  with  a  flower,  looking  tranquillj 
at  Hercules  who  is  dragging  away  Cerberus.]  The  most  complete  repre- 
sentation of  the  nether  world,  H.  as  Zeus  of  the  Lower  Regions,  Cora 
with  her  torch,  the  judges  of  the  dead,  the  blessed  heroes,  Tantalus,  Sisy- 
phus^ Orpheus,  Hercules  as  yisitor  to  the  realm  of  shadows,  Yases  de  Ca- 
nosa  3.  cf.  M.  d.  I.  ii,  49,  50.  Ann.  z.  p.  19.  Yase  with  Orpheus  and 
BeUerophon.  Simihr  the  vase  in  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pi.  45.  p.  179.  whioh  is 
also  Apulian,  and  in  whioh  the  Lower  World  and  the  honouring  of  the  dead 
person  by  offerings  aro  drawn  together  into  a  whole  (above,  the  punish- 
ment of  Izion).  Landing  in  the  Lower  World,  the  Fates,  Lethe  presenting 
the  draught,  O.  Giust.  ii,  126,  2.  PCL  iv,  35.  [Rich  representation  of  the 
infernal  world  on  a  vase  in  Carlsruhe  M.  d.  L  ii,  49,  Archftol.  Zeit.  i.  Tf.  1. ; 
here  pL  12.  the  vase  firom  Canosa,  ii,  tv.  13.  a  vase  at  Naples,  pi.  14.  that 
from  the  M.  Blacas  pi.  7,  pL  15  one  from  Ruvo  with  Theseus  and  Pirithous ; 
iiL  tf.  25  an  Btruscan  cinerary  cista ;  two  others  are  described  i.  s.  191.] 
Charon  on  a  vase  from  ^gina  surrounded  by  souls  in  the  shape  of  little 
winged  figures,  Mag.  encycl.  1811.  ii.  p.  140.  [Stackelb.  Gr&ber  Tf.  47.48.] 
Payment  of  the  obolus  to  Charon,  Bartoli  Luc.  i,  12.  Charon  ferrying 
across  the  urn  with  a  clepsydra,  gem  in  Christie,  Paint.  Yases  5.  Recog^ 
nition  in  Elysium,  Bartoli  Pitt,  del  Sep.  del  Kasoni  7.  Danaides  and 
Oomu,  symbols  of  foDy  and  indolence,  in  Polygnotus'  painting  §.  134.  R.  3. 
(oomp.  on  Ocnus  Cratinus  in  Suidas  s.  v.  S»ov  woKuif  Diod.  i,  97.  §.  391.  R.  9.) 
Both  according  to  Yisc.  in  the  relief  PCI.  iv,  36.  [Four  Danaids  winged 
(as  souls)  are  pouring  water  into  a  cask,  Sisyphus  is  rolling  the  stone, 
Etr.  vase,-  Inghirami  Yasi  fitt.  ii,  135.  Ocnus  and  a  Danaid  on  the  frieze 
of  a  sepulchre,  Caropana  Due  sepolcri  R.  1840.  tv.  ii  C.  and  vii  B.  p.  10. 
Ocnus  in  the  still  unedited  wall-paintings  of  a  Columbarium  on  the  Y. 
Pamfili,  of  which  there  are  copies  in  Munich.]  Other  punishments  of  the 
Lower  World  PCL  v,  19.  (Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  Izion) ;  Bartoli  Sep.  56. 
(Izion,  Tantalufl^  Atlas.)  [The  sarcophagus  in  Bartoli  is  the  same  as  in 
the  PCL  v,  19,  and  the  figure  once  named  Atlas  is  Sisyphus,  as  in  Gerh. 
AuserL  Y.  ii,  86.  Sisyphus  ibid,  also  pi.  87.  0.  Jahn  ArchftoL  Beitr.  s. 
230.  Tantalus  snapping  at  water,  gem  in  Micali  Storia  tv.  116,  9.]  The 
river-god  Achercn,  Bartoli  Sep.  57. 

2.  Especially  through  the  rape  of  Cora  (juidohg  and  cLmo^s)  ;  the  Dio- 
scuri (change  between  light  and  the  grave ;  therefore  beside  Hades  on 
the  lamp,  Bellori  ii,  8.  comp.  §.  414.);  S^dymion  (sweet  sleep,  here 
Luna  appears  in  the  sign  of  the  Crab  in  reference  to  the  dead  season, 
on  the  sarcophagus  in  Munich  197.  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  i,  37.,  the  char- 
acters also  have  portrait  heads,  Gerh.  Beschr.  Boms  i,  s.  329.);  Eros 
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and  Psjche  (final  blessednefls) ;  the  £eite  of  Protenlaas,  Aloestis  and 
Hippolytus  (return  to  life  and  palingenesLs) ;  prooeeBion  of  Nereids 
(the  joumej  to  the  happy  ialandsi  whither  Thetis  brought  Achilles); 
Hercules  dragging  up  Oerberus  from  the  infernal  world  (viait  to  the 
nether  regions  and  return).  The  Etruscan  urns  play  over  many  of 
these  mythi  intentionally  into  what  concerns  general  humanly.  The 
relief,  G.  di  Fir.  St.  153.,  exhibits  at  the  same  time  Cora  brought  back  by 
Hermes,  and  Aloestis  by  Hercules,  both  with  Hora  (comp.  §.  358.  &.  3. 
and  the  Orph.  Hymn.  43,  6  sqq.) ;  even  the  dead  ha^e  their  «f «  al- 
lotted them.  Baechian  scenes  prevail  especially  on  sarcophagi,  whidi 
partly  took  their  origin  firom  press-vats  (Visconti  PCL  iv.  p.  57.  §.  301. 
R.  5.),  comp.  §.  206.  R.  2.  The  mythus  of  Protesilaus,  which  pro- 
mises a  re-uniting  of  lovers,  is  treated  in  a  decidedly  Orphean  spirit, 
in  the  relief  POl.  v,  18.,  for  Laodamia  who  is  visited  by  Protesilaus  u 
designated  as  a  participator  in  the  Baechian  orgies,  comp.  §.  345*.  K  3., 
exactly  like  the  Oharis,  Appul.  Met.  viiL  p.  169.  Bip.  On  the  aia  PCL  iv, 
25.  ZoSga  AbhandL  Tfl  a  4.  Beschr.  Boms  ii,  ii.  s.  98  ff.  the  banquet  of 
Icarius  and  processions  of  centaurs  are  connected  with  the  purification 
of  Psyche ;  comp.  §.  391.  R.  9.  Other  favourite  representations  are  jour- 
neys by  land  or  water  (Passeri  de  animarum  transvectione,  Thes.  Gemm. 
astrif.  iii  p.  113.)  often  developed  in  an  extremely  ingenious  manner,  for 
example  when  the  urn  is  borne  by  a  dolphin  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
Lipp.  SuppL  465.    Comp.  §.  431. 

3.  Leasing,  Wie  die  Alten  den  Tod  gebildet  haben  (as  a  genius  with 
a  torch).  Herder,  Wie  die  A.  d.  T.  g.,  in  the  Zerstreute  Blatter  (medi- 
ately by  sleep).  A  youth  sleeping,  with  his  head  inclined  POL  i,  29. 
With  his  arms  over  his  head,  leaning  on  a  cypress  (Thanatos  according 
to  Vise.,  Hypnos  according  to  Zo8ga),  a  beautiful  figure  in  the  L.  22.  M. 
Fran9.  i,  16.  BouilL  i,  19.  Garac  pL  300. ;  exactly  alike  PCL  vii,  13.;  [in 
a  fine  bronze  at  Florence,  Wicar  i.  pL  65.]  at  the  rape  of  Cora,  Welcker 
Zeitschr.  s.  38.  461.  More  boyish,  winged,  and  resting  on  the  torch  with 
his  hands  crossed  over  it  BouilL  iii,  15,  4. ;  Zo^  Bass.  15.  Hirt  27, 5. 
(with  the  inscription  Somnus)  and  frequently.  Genius  of  death  with  the 
torch  inverted,  Qerh.  A.  Bildw.  i,  83.  comp.  NarcisBus.  Besting  on  the 
torch,  his  hand  on  his  cheek,  a  butterfly  near,  R.  Bochette  M.  L  42  A 
[Group  of  S.  Ildefonso.]  A  sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican  groups  toge- 
ther the  genii  with  their  arms  over  their  head  and  winged  bojs  with 
torches,  who  point  at  masks,  Beschr.  Roms  ii,  ii.  BeiL  s.  4.  The  sleep- 
ing Erotes  §.  391.  R.  6. 

Iforphetu  as  an  old  man,  winged,  pouring  from  a  horn  soporiferous 
odour,  on  the  Bndymion  reliefs.  Similar  the  figure  Zoega  Bass.  93.  Head 
of  Morpheus?  PCI.  vi,  11.;  Gem  i.  tv.  A,  5.  G.  M.  352.  Fine  small 
bronze  figure,  with  head-wings,  naked,  emptying  a  horn,  Somnus  accord- 
ing to  Zannoni  GaL  di  Firenze  Statue  iii,  138,  not  Mercury.  'Optt^f, 
winged,  pursuing  a  woman,  on  a  vase,  Ann.  d.  Inst  ii.  p.  323.  Marriage 
of  Hypnos  to  Pasithea?  §.  210.  R.  6. 

ThafUiU>9,  as  a  sacnfidal  priest,  Eurip.  Ale.  74.  Serv.  ad  JBn.  !▼. 
€83.t  on  £tr.  urns.  With*black  wings,  Schol.  Eur.  Ale.  843.  Bearded  and 
winged  on  vases,  carrying  off  a  woman  (comp.  Boreas),  R  Rochette  M. 
I.  pi.  44  A.  B.  p.  217,  [is  Boreas;  Thanatos  with  outspread  wings^  oppo- 
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site  to  him  Nike,  on^  the  beautiful  cista  with  the  fight  between  Amjcus 
and  Polydeuoes  in  the  oolleg.  Romanum.  Thanatos  seizing  a  woman 
round  the  waist,  Ann,  xv.  p.  393.  tv.  0.  n.  8»]  With  dub  and  balance 
on  winged  wheels,  fragment  of  a  mosaic  R.  Roch.  pL  43,  2.  Thanatos  as 
a  child  with  distorted  feet  beside  Hypnos  on  the  coffer  of  Cjpseius. 
KereSf  recognised  in  figures  on  erases  (Tischb.  ii,  20.  Millin  Q.  M.  120, 
459),  who  seem  to  lay  out  the  dead  (k^^s  rMiihtyios  dtufaroio),  R. 
Rochette  M.  I.  p.  229.  Welcker  Rhein.  Mus.  ii.  s.  461.  The  Etrusdan 
JfatUtu  with  the  hammer.  Men  or  youths  carrying  smaller  figures  on 
their  shoulders  (according  to  R.  Rochette  the  Dioscuri  carrying  off  the 
Leucippides),  also  occur  on  Etruscan  and  Roman  sarcophagi  as  genii  of 
death.  M.  C^p.  iv,  44.  R.  Rochette  M.  L  pi.  74, 1,  2.  75.  Fragment  of  a 
death  genius,  treading  on  a  Psyche,  in  the  Vatican,  Qerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  77, 
3.  R.  Rochette  pL  77,  3.  (who  p.  424.  connects  therewith  Winck.  M.  I.  p. 
152.) 

The  Psychs  or  Eidolon  appears  floating  away  from  dying  persons  on 
the  vase  Aim.  d.  Inst.  v.  tv.  agg.  d.  2.,  at  the  psychostasy  G.  M.  597. ; 
without  wings  on  the  gem  G.  M.  602. ;  as  a  small  winged  figure  in  ar- 
mour on  the  vase  §.  99.  No.  7. ;  as  a  bird  with  human  head  at  the  death 
of  Procris,  Millingen  Tin.  Men.  i,  14.  Hermes  Psychopompus  sometimes 
carries  it  as  a  little  male  figure,  sometimes  as  a  female  figure  with 
butterfly-wings,  §.  38L  R.  4.  comp.  391,  9, 

4.  Hecate  on  yases  as  an  Artemis  Phosphorus,  §.  358.  R.  4.  R.  Ro- 
chette M.  I.  p.  136.  Hecate  triformis  in  the  Mus.  of  Hermanstadt,  with 
representations  in  relief  of  a  mystic  iBgyptizing  worship.  P.  ▼.  EOppcn 
Die  dreigestaltete  Hecate.  Wien  1823.  4to.  [Brit.  Mus.  x,  41, 1.  p.  100 
—105.  That  in  Leyden,  ArohEol.  Zeit.  L  Tf.  8.  s.  132,  that  in  the  Mus. 
Chiaram.  Clarac  pL  563. ;  the  one  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Clarac  pi.  558  B.  no. 
1201  C]  Besides  St.  di  S.  Marco  ii,  8.  Causeus  Rom.  M.  ii,  20-22.  [Clamc 
pi.  ^64  B.]  Passeri  Luc.  iii,  76-78.  In  Passeri  Luc.  i,  97.  as  a  single  figure 
beside  Artemis  and  Selene.  Hecate  in  the  figure  from  Kertsch  ?  comp.  §. 
311.  R.  6.  Luynes  Etudes  Numism.  1835,  especially  on  Gorgo  and  Hecate. 
[Gerhard  A.  Bildw.  T£  314, 1—10.] 

5.  Of  the  ancient  Gorgonea  §.  65.  R.  3.  The  author  on  Levezow^s 
Gorgonideal,  Gdtt.  Anz.  1835.  s.  122  ff.  Bdttiger,  Furienmaske  s.  13.  107 
fS.  On  ancient  coins  often  very  horrible,  Mionnet,  SuppL  iii.  pL  7,  5. 
On  the  coins  of  Ooronea,  Millingen  Anc.  coins  4,  8.  in  reference  to  the 
mythus  of  lodamia,  Pans,  ix,  34,  1.  The  Gorgonea  of  the  Phidian  period 
of  art  are  in  essentials  the  original  ones,  but  with  mitigated  features. 
The  large  Gorgoneion  of  the  acropolis.  Hunter  tb.  9, 19.  The  Gorgonis  oe 
pulcherrimum  (do.  Yerr.  iv,  56.)  is  now  the  Rondanini  mask  at  Munich 
133.  with  head-wings,  Guattani  M.  I.  1788.  p.  35.  (Gathe  Werke  xxvii.  s. 
244.  xxix.  s.  40.  328.)  The  Gorg.  of  the  Farnese  onyx-goblet  is  still  more 
richly  encircled  with  coils,  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  ii,  17.  Profile  head  on 
the  Stroud  gem  with  8olon*s  name,  M.  Flor.  ii,  7, 1.  Wicar  iv,  38.  With 
glazed  eyes  on  the  gem  of  Sosodes,  Stosch  65.  comp.  M.  Borb.  iv,  39. 
Tasde  pL  50.  Eckhel  P.  gr.  31.  Lipp.  i,  ii,  70-77.  A  fine  terracotta 
(with  sprouting  horns)  from  Athens,  Brdndsted  Yoy.  ii.  p.  133.  A  grand 
mural-painting  from  StabisB,  Zahn  Omam.  58.  [Temite,  second  series 
Tf.  9.  comp.  10. 11.]    Comp.  §.  414  (Perseus). 
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7.    DBSTIHT  AITD  GOYEaKMEirr  OF  THB  WOBLD. 

1  398.  The  goddesses  of  destiny  presented  few  materials  for 
the  plastic  art  In  the  case  of  the  stem  Moibai  a  seneral  al- 
lusion to  sovereignty  was  deemed  sufficient  in  eanier  times ; 
afterwards  they  were  distinguished  by  allegorical  symbols. 

2  With  regard  to  Ttche,  either  guiding  power,  or  transitorinessi, 

3  or  richness  in  gifts  was  rendered  prominent  by  attributes;  the 
Romans,  with  whom  the  worship  of  Fortuna  was  very  old  and 
wide-spread,  heap  all  attributes  on  one  figure,  yet  so  as  that 

4  in  general  the  sterner  view  predominate&  In  Nemesis  we 
have  to  distinguish  the  Aphrodite-like  representations  of  early 
times  from  the  allegorical  fi^re  of  later  emblematical  sculp- 

6  ture.  As  to  the  Erinnyes,  the  Gorgon-like  forms  of  terror  of 
the  iEschylian  stage  remained  strangers  to  the  formative  art^ 
which  was  contented,  in  va^e-paintings  and  on  Etruscan  sar- 
cophagi, with  embodying  the  idea  of  fleets  high-girded  hun- 
tresses. 

1.  Moirai  as  matrons  with  sceptres  on  the  Borghese  altar  §.  9d  Ifo.  22. 
Etrascan  Atropos  (Athrpa)- winged,  driving  in  a  nai],  in  the  mirror- 
drawing  §.  413  (Meleagros).  The  £requent  goddeaaee  of  destinj  in  the 
Etrusoan  mirrors  [Gerh.  Etr.  Sp.  Tf.  31—36.]  have  nsaally  the  style  and 
a  sort  €i  lekythoa  In  later  times  Gotho  was  represented  as  spuming 
Laohesis  as  marking  out  the  destiny  on  the  g^be,  Atropos  catting.  So 
in  the  Humboldt  relief,  Welcker  Zeitaohr.  Tf.  3, 10.  [Schinke  Leben  nnd 
Tod  Oder  die  SchioksalsgOttinnen  mit  dem  Humboldtischen  Parsenmar- 
mor  1825.  The  upper  part  restored  by  Baach  has  been  recovered,  IL 
Rochette  M.  In6d«  p.  44.],  and  similar  in  part  in  the  Prometheus  reliefe, 
§.  396.  No.  3.  Lachesis  is  also  to  be  found  writing  or  holding  a  roll, 
Atropos  showing  the  hoar  on  a  san-dial,  or  holding  the  soales,  M.  Cap.  iv, 
29.  (Bat  Gap.  iv,  25.  the  one  reading  probably  annoonces  the  death- 
jadgment).  See  Welcker  a  197  ff.  [comp.  0.  Jahn  ArchfioL  Beitr.  a.  170 
f.  The  three  Moirai  on  a  Tase  from  Kertsch,  R.  Rochette  Peint.  ant. 
in6d.  p.  431. 452.;  on  a  Jatta  Tase  from  Kola,  ATelUno  Bull.  Kapd.  iiL  p. 
17—- 26.  tv.  1.  oomp.  H.  Brann  BerL  Jahrb.  1846.  L  s.  630  f.  734.  Klotho, 
seated  in  the  middle,  spins,  the  two  vvptl^t  stand  abont  her,  Lachesia  in 
the  direction  of  the  wool-basket,  as  it  seems,  as  if  she  had  determined 
the  spinning  of  the  thread  should  be  continaed,  and  the  other  is  no4 
ready  to  cut  it  away,  as  she  has  not  both  hands  free.  The  two  fignres  also 
which  lay  their  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Zeus  and  Hera  at  the  slaying  of 
Argus  M.  d.  I.  ii,  59,  as  if  they  had  power  over  them,  are  taken  by  Avel- 
lino  for  Moirai,  comp.  Minervini  Bull  NapoL  iii.  p.  43  sq.  Among  the 
numerous  figures  likewise  of  a  yase  that  is  difficult  to  understand,  Tases 
Idunberg  ii,  4.  p.  7,  the  three  fates  have  been  ooigectured  not  without  some 
probability.  On  a  cornelian,  the  spinner  standing,  another  sitting  lets 
the  thread  run  through  her  fingers,  the  third  holds  like  a  staff  on  her 
flhoulder,  at  their  feet  PlutuB,  a  boy  with  coxnuoopia.  BoIL  1847.  p^ 
89.] 
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2.  Zogga*8  Tjche  and  Nemesis,  AbhandL  s.  32.  In  Tyche  Artemi- 
dorus  ii,  37.  distinguishes  the  representation  with  the  mdder  (then  she 
is  rather  Providence)  from  that  with  the  wheel,  KvXiif}i^s  (as  accident). 
The  polos  and  the  horn  of  plenty  she  received  at  Smyrna  from  Bupalus, 
Pau8.  iv,  30.  Praxiteles  also  represented  an  'Aym^n  Ti/^n  and  an  '  Ayado; 
Ittifutii  (Bona  Fortuna  and  Bonus  Eventos  are  perhaps  to  be  thus  taken 
in  Pliny),  Enphranor  likewise  the  latter.  On  his  representation,  resem- 
bling Triptolemus  and  Hermes,  with  the  patera  in  the  right  and  ears  of 
com  and  poppies  in  the  left,  often  on  gems,  B5ttiger  Vasengem.  i.  s.  211. 
The  same  form  bears  the  inscription  ro  dyu^otf  *  l£,(pwm9  on  coins  of  Salo- 
nina.  Comp.  §.  381.  R.  1.  359.  R.  7. 

3.  On  the  Roman  Fortuno  Gerh.  Ant.  BUdw.  Tf.  4.  Fortuna  as 
niler  of  the  world  in  the  starry  mantle,  crowned,  with  sceptre  and  rud- 
der. Wall-paint.  M.  Borb.  viii,  34.  [Similar  xi,  38,- both  with  a  third  paint- 
ing and  a  cornelian  M.  d.  I.*  iii,  6.  Ann.  zi,  101,  with  a  genius  (Satt^^  ?) 
beside  Fortuna.]  Statue  POL  ii,  1 2.  Frequent  in  bronzes  (Oauseus  ii, 
27  sqq.  Ant.  Ere.  vi,  24  sqq.),  idso  Isis-like,  and  passing  into  Panthea. 
Enthroned,  with  sceptre  and  mdder,  Bartoli  Luc.  ii,  46.  Three  Fortunie, 
with  chariot,  often  on  coins*  Also  Passeri  Luc  i,  41.  The  two  Asiatic 
Fortune  have  also  dolphins  as  sovereigns  of  the  sea.  Fort.  P.  R.,  a  head 
with  a  diadem  on  coins  of  the  gentes  Arria  and  Sicinia.  Tych»  of  cities  §. 
405.  Tyche  with  griffin,  OolL  Pourtal^s,  Olarac,  pL  450.  no.  841  A.  others 
pL  454--56.  Fortuna  with  Justitia  in  her  hand,  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  10.  Sup- 
posed Abundantiffi  very  numerous,  Olarac,  pi.  451—453.  Sors,  a  female 
head  with  a  box  for  the  lots,  coins  of  the  gens  Plsetoria.  Morelli  1. 

4.  On  the  Rhamnusian  Nemesis  §.117.  Those  so  often  met  with  on 
coins  of  Smyrna  have  sometimes  the  later  characteristic  posture  of  the 
right  arm, — ^whereby  the  «'i»x«'f  m  a  measure  (M)jJgv  i/x«^  to  fAtr^ov)  is 
rendered  conspicuous,  sometimes  they  carry  swords.  G.  M.  347-^50.; 
they  ride  in  chariots  with  griffins,  Creuzer  Abbild.  zur  Symb.  Tf.  4,  5. 
The  wheel  of  Nem.  (See  Mesomedes*  Hymn,  comp.  Eopp,  Palaeogr.  iii.  p. 
260.  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  p.  214)  lies  at  her  feet  on  coins  of  Ties  (Sifittng 
T/«»»»).  Oomp.  the  coins  of  Side,  Buonarr.  Med.  tv.  12,  3.  p.  341.  Nenu 
also  holds  her  finger  on  her  mouth  in  bronzes,  Oaylus  iv,  72,  2.  3.,  in 
Dresden  411 .  (according  to  Ilase).  Nem.  with  attributes  of  Tyche,  Hirt 
8.  88. ;  holding  up  a  branch,  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  18.  The  statue  L.  318.  M. 
Roy.  ii,  20.  Olarao  pi.  322.  is  very  doubtful.  '  Nem.  and  Elpis  opposed  to 
one  another  (as  in  an  epigram  Anid.  iiL  p.  173.  No.  117.)  on  the  ara  in  the 
Florent.  Mus.  which  Uhden  describes,  Mus.  der  Alterthums  W.  i.  s.  552., 
and  the  crater-relief,  which  expresses  on  the  one  side  sensual  enjoyments, 
and  on  the  other  the  trials  of  the  soul,  Guattani  M.  I.  1784.  p.  xxv. 
Zoega's  Abhandl.  Tf.  5. 13.  [0.  Jahn  ArchaoL  Beitr.  s.  149  ff.]  Psyche 
with  the  attitude  of  Nem.  (as  an  expression  of  self-restraint)  often  on 
gems ;  with  a  bound  Amor,  M.  Flor.  i,  76.  Zo^  Abhandl.  s.  45. 

5.  See  Lessing's  Laoooon,  p.  20, 342  sq.  Ross*s  translation.  B5ttiger*8 
Furienmaske,  Weimar  1801.  s.  67  ff.  Millin's  Orest^ide  pi.  1,  2.  [Winck. 
M.  Ined.  149.  M.  PioCl.  v,  22.  Millin  Mon.  In6d.  i,  29.  Vase-painting.] 
The  mirror  which  the  Erinnys  holds  before  Orestes,  as  a  symbol  of  mo* 
mory,  in  a  vase-painting,  is  worthy  of  notice,  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  p.  187. 
comp.  §.  416.    The  vase-painting,  Tisohb.  i^  48.,  appears  to  represent  the 

2L 
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SrinnyeB  as  the  /S^oror»Mroi  "Mtuwaitg  (iBschjlns).    Maj  not  many  mh 
called  heads  of  Medusa  repieeeat  the  Bumenides  or  Athenian  SemoB  f 


8.    TIME. 

1  399.  The  more  the  naked  idea  of  time  is  to  be  seized, 
the  less  are  the  Dssmons  of  time  susceptible  of  representation. 
With  regard  to  the  Hora,  which  mostly  retain  their  physical 
signification  in  art,  the  succession  of  blossoming  and  ripening 

2  is  their  characteristia  Besides  them,  the  seasons  are  also  de- 
noted by  male  figures,  sometimes  boys,   sometimes  youthai 

3  But  eyen  Days  and  Ysabs,  and  Psktaeterii>s  and  Centuries, 
were  sculptured,  only,  however,  as  creations  conditioned  by 
particular  purposes  and  again  disappearing  with  thesa 

1.  Thus  the  three  Hor»,  who  were,  however,  not  seasons  properij 
speaking,  for  the  winter  was  never  a  Hora,  can  be  pointed  oat  (§.  96.  Ko. 
S2.  Zo^  Bass.  96.)  in  works  of  art  as  a  quaternion,  which  corresponds  to 
the  usual  seasons,  Zoega  94.  Combe  Terraa  23.  51. ;  united  with  four 
Biale  figures  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Kasones,  Hirt  14,  6.  Comp.  ZoSga  iL 
p.  218.  Three  Hor»  turning  round  a  column,  without  attributes,  in  the 
YaUcan,  Clarac  pi.  446.  no.  815.  "Quatuor  anni  tempera,  BeUori  Areas 
14.  below,  from  the  arch  of  S^t.  Severus.  The  two  Attic  Hone,  Thallo 
and  Carpo,  on  the  goblet  of  Sosias)  §.  143.  3).  Horn  of  spring  Qerh.  A. 
Bildw.  i,  87.  There  were  baUet-like  dances  of  Hor»  as  well  as  of  Cha- 
rites,  nymphs  and  Bacch»,  which  seem  to  have  influenced  the  artistie 
representations  (Xenoph.  Symp.  7,  5.  Philosts.  ApolL  iv,  21.).  A  dancing 
Hora  in  the  light  chiton,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  31.  But  the  Hbra  of  spring, 
the  Z^etpar  exceUenee,  with  her  apron  full-  of  flowers,  occurs  oftener,  above 
§.  358.  R.  3.  and  397.  R.  2.  comp.  Neapels  Ant.  s.  2.  Statues,  M.  Flor.  iii, 
63.;  Guattani  M.  1. 1788.  p.  46.;  Clarac  pL  299.  Picture  from  Pomp. 
M.  Borb.  vii,  40.  Zeus  opens  the  Olympian  gate  to  ^e  Hone,  coins  of 
Commodus  M.  Flor.  iv,  41.  [The  four  Hors  bringing  marriage  gifts  to 
PeleuB,  Campana  Op.  d.  plastioa  tv.  61.  62.  comp.  Zo^  Bassir.  tv.  52.] 

fi.  Comp.  Ovid  M.  ii,  27.  Encircling  Dionysus,  on  numerous  sarco- 
phagi, as  O.  Qiust.  u,  120.;  L.  770.  BouilL  iii,  37, 1.  Clarac  pL  146.;  in 
Cassel  (Bouill.  iii,  37,  2.  t).  In  the  escort  of  Qsea  §.  395.  R.  1.  A  genius 
of  Autumn,  with  the  apron  of  the  sower  and  rich  booty  from  the  chase, 
gem,  M.  Worsl.  ii,  12. ;  Ant.  Ere.  iv,  37.  ?  The  bull  of  Spring  opening 
the  year,  with  the  Charites  on  his  head,  is  a  beautiful  gem-figure,  KShler, 
Descr.  d'un  Cam6e.  1810.  pi.  3.  Hirt  16,  4.  He  seems  to  have  emanated 
from  the  Dionysus-bull  whom  the  Elean  women  invoked  to  draw  nigh 
with  the  Charites,  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  36. 

3.  Hirt  s.  119.  The  pomps  of  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  were  rich  in 
such  figures  §.  390.  R.  3.  Hirt  thinks  he  can  recognise  the  Eni&utos  in 
AlpheioB,  §.  350.  R.  5.  The  JSon  of  later  superstition  (one  of  the  two  sta- 
tues in  the  Vatican  was  executed  under  Commodus)  PCI.  ii,  19.  Zo^ 
Bass.  41.    Bdttiger  Kunstmythol.  s.  267.     Ckronw  in  the  Apotheosis  of 
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Homer.  On  Kairos,  Hirt  JKlderb.  8. 107.  Welcker  ad  OaDiBir.  id.  That 
I^hidias  already  sculptured  Oocado  and  Metanoea  (Auaon.  Bpigr.  IS.), 
seems  to  me  doubtful;  it  is  perhaps  only  a  mistake  for  Ljsippus. 


9.    BEIHaS  OF  LIGHT. 


400.    The  Stjn-god,  if  we  do  not  take  into  account  the  Sol  1 
Phoebus  of  Roman  times,  was  an  important  subject  of  sculp- 
ture only  in  Rhodes,. where  the  coins  exhibit  nis  head  gen- 
erally in  front  view,  with  rounded  forms  and  streaming,  ray- 
like hair.     In  the  entire  figure,  he  for  the  most  part  appears 
draped,  in  his  chariot,  guiding  his  horses  with  the  whip.     Se-  2 
LEMB,  only  distinguished  in  her  usual  form  from  Artemis  by 
more  complete  drapery,  and  veil  rising  in  the  form  of  an  arch 
oTer  her  head,  is  known  especially  from  the  reliefs  represent- 
ing the  fable  of  Endymion.     Eos  either  appears  herself  in  a  3 
Siadriga,  in  magnificent  form,  or  as  the  guide  of  the  horses  of 
e  sun.     Among  the  constellations,  most  importance  was  at-  4 
tached,  in  the  Greek  religion  and  mytholo^,  to  the  dog  Si- 
Bius  as  the  supposed  author  of  the  heat  of  summer,  and  to 
Phosphorus  and  Hbspbbus,  the  heralds  of  day  and  night 
[Dioscuri  ^  414,  5.]    But  among  later  works  of  art,  an  impor-  5 
tant  class  is  composed  of  astbolooical  representations  on  gems 
and  coins, — horoscopes,  and  protecting  signs  of  persons,  cities 
and  countries,  which  usually  consist  of  collocations  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  and  the  planet&   For  this  purpose  it  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  add  a  star  to  the  figures  of  deities  as  a  distin- 
guishing mark.     Ibis,  from  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  sky,  6 
became  altogether  a  Hght-winged  messenger  of  the  goda 

1.  [Gerhard  ueber  die  lichtgottheiten  nach  Denkm&lem  B.  1840.  4 
pL]  On  the  coins  of  Rhodes  in  Mionnet  PL  62, 1. 2.  we  also  see  the  head 
of  Helius  in  profile  with  the  oorona  radiata ;  similar  on  Roman  coins  of 
the  gens  Aquillia.  The  large  head  in  the  Cap.  Mus.  Bouill.  i,  71.,  is  as- 
signed to  Sol  by  Yisoonti  and  Hirt,  but  the  Ed.  Winok.  vi.  s.  200.  dissent, 
the  statue  described  by  01.  Biagi  Sopra  una  antica  statua  singolarissima, 
R.  1772.  is  evidently  Helius;  on  the  head  are  to  be  seen  the  holes  for 
the  crown  of  rays.  Statue  L.  406.  Y.  Borgh.  St.  2,  3.  darac  pi.  334. 
[Yisoonti  sopra  la  statua  del  sol  1771.  Bust  with  seven  rays,  counts 
nance  and  hair  like  Apollo,  belonging  to  the  English  consul  at  Leghorn, 
in  Quasco  de  Tusage  des  statues  pL  3.  p.  44.]  A  torso  of  Helius  with  the 
zodiac  on  the  quiver  belt,  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pL  46.  3.  Helius  naked  with 
crown  of  rays,  the  whip  and  a  ball  in  his  hfuid,  wall -paint.  M.  Borb.  vii, 
55.  A  Sol-Apollo  shooting  with  the  bow,  coins  of  Philadelphia,  N.  Brit. 
11.7. 

IHnnff  of  the  Sun,  on  the  Parthenon  §.  118.  A.  Beautiful  vase-paint. 
(Helius  in  the  quadriga,  Eros  going  before,  and  pursuing  Orion  (accord- 
ing to  others  Cephalus),  the  stars,  in  the  form  of  boys,  setting,  Pan 
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heralding  the  morning,  Sdene  on  a  ringle  horse  going  down)  Panoffca  Le 
Lever  da  SoleiL  P.  1833.  M.  Blacae  {d.  17. 18.  R.  Bochette  M.  I.  pL  73.  ooaip. 
Welcker  Rhein.  Mas.  ii|  1.  8. 133.  [Elite  o6runogr.  ii.  111.  112.  ooinp.  112 
A.  and  113.  Helios  with  quadriga.]  B.  Bochette  M.  I.  pL  72.  A.  2.,  Helios 
going  down,  Selene  coming  up,  between  them  the  three  Gapitolian  gods  and 
the  Dioscuri,  bas-relief.  Helius  and  Eos  [Selene^  led  bj  Pan  Phoephoros, 
asoend  with  their  chariot  from  a  ship,  Passeri  Pict.  Etrusk.  iii,  269.  Mai- 
Bonn.  1.  [Winck.  M.  ined.  22.  Gerh.  Lichtgottheiten  Tf.  3,  2.  s.  8.  KLit^ 
ii,  114.  Sunrise  and  sunset,  Sabine  vase  M.  d.  I.  ii,  55.  £.  Braon  Ann.  x. 
p.  266.  Welcker  ziv.  p.  210.  Elite  o6ramogr.  ii,  59.]  The  horses  of  the 
sun  rising  out  of  the  sea,  Millin  ii,  49.  Helios*  head  turned  opwards, 
moon  and  stars  on  the  reverse,  Morelli  K.  Consul  tb.  32»  24.  Helios  and 
Selene  in  a  biga  and  quadriga,  fibula  from  Pompeii  M.  Borbr  vix,  48. 
HeUus  and  Selene  as  a  framing  to  rows  of  deities,  bj  Phidias,  Paus.  v,  11, 
3. ;  enclosing  the  Oapitoline  gods  and  dioscuri  in  the  same  waj.  in  the 
reliefs  POL  iv,  18. ;  B.  Bochette  M.  t.  pL  72,  l.--Ghildhood  of  Helius  and 
Selene  in  sculpture,  Claud.  De  raptu  Pros,  ii,  44.  A  NATO  AH  and 
ATS  12,  medals  from  Damascus  Steinbuchel  Notice  sur  les  M^.  Bom. 
en  or  tb.  2  f.  d.  p.  23. 

Phaahon's  &U,  Philostr.  i,  11.,  in  reliefs  L.  766  b.  BouilL  iii,  49.  Oa- 
rao  pL  210.;  G.  d.  Fir.  St.  97.;  in  gems,  Wicar  ii,  8.  The  Heliadea 
transformed  into  poplars  on  a  denarius  of  the  gens  Accoleia. 

2.  Sarcophagi  with  Endymion  M.  Cap.  iv,  24.  29.;  PCI.  iv,  1& 
Beschr.  Boms  u,  ii.  s.  275.;  G.  Giust.  ii,  110.  236.  L.  437.  438.  BooilL 
iii,  34.  35.  Clarao  pL  165. 170. ;  Wobum  Marb.  9. ;  Gerhard  Ant.  Bildw. 
36—40.  The  relief  from  CiUi  very  simple,  Wiener  Jahrb.  zlviii.  s.  101. 
Tf.  1,  2.  [The  fine  Diana  before  Endymion  M.  Chiaram.  ii,  7.]  Lud& 
in  mulo,  Fest.  p.  172. — Pitt.  Ere.  iii,  3.  M.  Borb.  iz,  40.  Selene  almost 
naked,  with  Hesperus,  going  to  Endymion.  [Similar  a  wall-painting  M. 
Borb.  xiv,  3.]  Statue  of  Endymion?  Quatt.  M.  1. 1784.  p.  vi.  [now  in  the 
Mus.  B.  Suec.  Stat.  14,  the  explanation  indubitable.] — Luna  going  dowD, 
on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantino,  Bellori  Arcus  41.  Floating  in  the 
sky,  gem  in  Hirt  16,  3. — Selene  drawn  by  cattle,  statue  at  Antioch,  Ma- 
lalas  p.  261.  as  in  the  relief  Clarac  pi.  166.  comp.  §.  365.  B.  4.  Statue  of 
Selene  ?  M.  Borb.  v,  22.  perhaps  Ilithyia.  Artemis-Selene  in  the  goat- 
skin, like  Juno-Lanuvina,  Passeri  Luc.  i,  94. 

Dew  Luwu  or  M^y  often  on  coins  in  Phrygian  costume  with  half- 
moon  behind  his  shoulders,  M.  SClem.  21, 146.  Hirt  11,  8,  9.  Deus  Lu- 
nus  on  horseback,  an  altar  with  two  torch-bearers  standing  round  it,  hke 
those  of  the  Mithrsoa,  on  coins  of  Trapesus,  Munchner  Denkschr.  PhiloL 
i.  Tf.  2, 10.  The  kindred  Phamaeei  appears  probably  on  coins  of  Phar- 
naoes  as  a  Hermes-Bacchus  with  sun,  moon  and  thunderbolt.  A  Palmy- 
renian  moon-god  A^^ul,  M.  Cap.  iv,  18. 

3.  Bos  in  her  car,  Inghir.  Mon.  Etr.  i,  5.  Millin  Yases  de  Canosa  5. 
Vases  i,  15.  ii,  37. ;  comp.  B.  1.  [Gerh.  Auserl.  Y.  ii,  79.  Elite  ii,  109  A. 
M.  GregoT.  ii,  18,  2.,  HE02  guiding  a  quadriga  along,  beside  a  tripod; 
Gerh.  Tf.  80.,  Elite  pi.  109.  Cab.  Durand  no.  231.,  H£02  without  wings 
guides  two  winged  horses;  Elite  pL  109  B.  110.  perhaps  Eos,  unwinged, 
with  an  unwinged  quadriga  pi.  108.  A.  A02  KAYE,  from  Millingea 
Anc.  Mon«  pi.  6.,  floating  draws  water  with  one  can  and  pours  out  with 
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another.  Eos  parsoing  Cephaliu,  Qerh.  Btr.  Sp.  ii,  179.  Cephalui  in  the 
arms  of  Bob  ibid.  180.  M.  Qregor.  i,  32, 1.  and  M.  d.  I.  iii,  23.  Ann  xii 
p.  149.,  where  there  are  similar  representations.]  Eos  (inscription)  with 
the  torch  and  bow-shaped  drapery  leading  a  horse,  Pegasus  ?  on  coins  of 
Alexandria,  Bokhel  SylL  7,  a  SchoL  XL  yi,  156.  SchoL  Eurip.  Or.  1004. 
fMMOKuX^s  *  Attf.  Leading  four  horses  of  Helius  on  coins  of  the  gens  Plau- 
tia.  Fine  gem  with  Eos  yoking  the  horses,  Cab.  d'Orl^ans  L  pL  45.  Oomp. 
§.  413  (Oephalus),  415  (Memnon).  Eos  driving  upwards  on  Etr.  mirrors, 
E.  Bochette  M.  I.  pL  72  A.  p.  398.  400.  not.  1. 

4.  Siriui  as  star-dog  on  coins  of  Ceos  (Brdndsted  Voy.  L  pL  27.),  on 
gems,  Bracci  i.  tv.  46.  Fho»pharu$  (bonus  puer  Phosphorus  in  Boman 
inscr.)  and  Jfesperua  as  boys  with  torches  flying  up  and  down,  B.  1.  Hes* 
perus  riding  before  Selene  (Nyx),  according  to  Braun,  on  the  Arohemo* 
roe  vase,  which  Qerh.  p.  21.  quite  erroneously  takes  for  Phosphorus  and 
Melius.  [Phosphorus  and  Hesperus  on  the  ara  Mon.  Ined.  21,  not  cor* 
reotly  taken  by  Winckehnan.]  In  busts  §.  365.  B.  6.  Setting  Mtan  B.  1. 
So-called  Orion  §.  97.  B.  3.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  1836.  p.  260.  The  supposed 
crater  with  Dionysus  and  the  Pleiads  in  the  L.  783.  is  acknowledged  not 
to  be  antique.  Of  the  other  coTuUUcUionsy  which  scarcely  belong  to  this 
cycle,  Hirt  s.  135.  The  original  popular  idea  is  often  happily  unfolded 
by  Buttmann  Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  Stembilder,  BerL  Akad.  1826. 

5.  Comp.  §.  206, 6.  Hirt  Tf.  16.  Gori  Thes.  gemm.  astriferamm,  with 
comm.  by  J.  B.  Passeri  F.  1750.  3  vols.  fo.  Augustus  has  Oapricom. 
Districts  or  cities  have  on  coins  the  sign  under  whose  particuli^  influ« 
ence  they  lie,  as  Antioch  the  Bam,  Commagene  the  Scorpion.  On  the 
Alexandrine  coins  which  give  the  position  of  the  planets  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Sothic  period,  Barthdlemy  M6m.  de  TAc.  des  Inscr.  xlL  p.  501. 
Saturn  with  sickle  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  serpents,  and  the  signs  of  Oa- 
pricom and  Aquarius,  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  1.  Amphitrite?  on  the  sea-goat,  as- 
trological] vi,  11.  comp.  12.  A  Borghese  altar  combines  the  planets 
Jupiter,  Mars  and  Venus  with  the  zodiacal  signs  of  the  autumn  months 
(Balance,  Scorpion,  Sagittarius),  Winck.  M.  1. 11.  Bouill.  iii,  67.  Glarac 
pi.  201.  202.  comp.  T.  ii.  p.  186.  (the  Bahinoe  held  by  a  virgin,  the  Scor- 
pion as  a  kind  of  sea-monster,  like  the  Crab  in  a  painting  from  Portid, 
Sagittarius  as  a  centaur).  The  beautiful  mosaic  of  Poligny,  which 
Bruand  published  in  1816,  is  a  horoscope.  An  astrological  gem  of  the  Ottr 
binet  Pontchartraxn,  which  Baudelot  published  in  1810  and  explained 
badly  (oomp.  Ac.  des  Inscr.  i.  p  279.),  unites  four  planets  with  the  con- 
stellation of  Sagittarius  (Centaur).  Astrological  gems,  Eopp  Palnogr. 
iii.  p.  325. 

Atlas  with  globe  §.  396.  B.  1.  Zeus  in  the  Zodiac  on  Atlas,  an  Al- 
bani  marble,  Guattani  M.  1. 1786.  p.  53.  comp.  §.  350,  6.  Planisphere  in 
the  Louvre  together  with  the  planets  and  36  decans,  published  by  Bian- 
chini,  of  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  according  to  Letronne, 
Clarac  pL  248  b.  Zodiac  with  the  planets  in  the  pronaos  of  the  temple  at 
Palmyra,  Wood,  pL  19  A.  The  zodiac  on  the  CaL  Busticum,  M.  Borb.  ii, 
44.  Single  signs  often  on  gems,  as  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  7.  Sagittarius,  ii, 
8.  Aquarius  (whose  beautiful  figure  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
Chemmitic  Perseus-Oanymedes  of  Herod,  ii,  91.  and  Pindar  Fr.  inc. 
110.,  whose  footstep  causes  the  swelling  of  the  Nile).    Scorpion,  Fish  and 
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Gnb  liL  90,  the  Bam  iii,  97.  The  dght  deities  of  the  dbys  ^  <A€  «Mdfc  od 
aa  ftltar  found  at  Mayenoe,  Treatiae  hj  Fucha.  Mayenoe  1773.  Idefer 
Handhuch  der  Ghronologie  iL  a.  183.  623.  [I>er  planetariaohe  GMi»- 
kreia  von  L.  Lerach  Jahrb.  dee  Yereiiia  von  Alterthams&emideQ  im 
Bheinlande  iy.  a.  147.  T£  3,  5.  t.  a.  298.  viiL  a.  145.] 


6.  ^l^ti  as  messenger  of  Patroolua'  death  to  AchiDes,  winged,  with  a 
caduoeus  and  a  flower,  Yase-paint.  from  Yolci,  Inghir.  G.  Omer.  256i 
Iria  (t)  as  the  bearer  of  armour,  Tiachb.  i,  4.  Bdttiger  Yasengem.  i,  2.  & 
68.  With  the  tt^x^s  (aa  in  Hesiod  Theog.  784)  on  gems,  Hirt  12,  9L 
[and  on  coins  of  Terina,  in  Ayellino  Opnao.  i.  AbhandL  3.  where  she  is 
taken  for  a  siren.]  Pouring  out  the  tibation  to  an  Apollo  Githarodos^ 
vase-paint.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  y.  ty.  B.  [Kike. — ^Hirt's  Bilderbui^  L  s.  93. 
O.  Jahn  Telephos  s.  79.  Iris  with  Apollo,  Idaa  and  Maxpessa,  Gerh.  Au- 
aeiL  y.  i,  46.  The  same  with  the  kerykeion  and  the  v^^x^og^  floating 
away,  ibid,  ii,  82.  With  the  name  at  the  embassy  of  Nestor  and  Anti- 
lochus  to  AchiUes,  Yases  de  Luc.  Bonaparte  pL  11.  She  aooompanies 
Hera  at  her  yittt  to  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida  §.  395.  R.  2,  Thetia  when  she  dips 
her  child  in  the  Styx,  W.  GelL  Pomp.  ii.pL  73.  she  stands  behind  the  £Mr- 
aaken  Ariadne  Pitt.  d*ErooL  ii,  15,  B6ttiger's  ArchaoL  Hefte  i,  1.] 

Memara  and  Nys  haye  not  yet  been  pointed  out  with  certainty,  al- 
though the  latter  was  often  sculptured,  especially  in  eariy  antiquity. 
Hirt  a.  196.  Noctwmmj  according  to  SL  F.  Hermann  instead  of  Uranus^ 
M.  Pica  iy,  18.  and  Winok.  4%  Arch&oL  Zeit  y.  s.  95.] 


10.   THB  WIKDa 


1  401.  In  the  forms  of  the  Winds,  especiallj  on  the  monu- 
ment of  Andronicus  Cyrrliestes  (§.  160,  5.),  ancient  art  dis- 
plays, in  an  admirable  manner,  its  capacity  for  characterizing 

2  with  delicacy  and  precision.  With  regard  toindiyidoalirinds^ 
BoBBAS,  as  the  ravisher  of  Oreithyia,  is  the  only  one  that  can 

3  be  indicated  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  The  Habpies^ 
who  snatch  away  in  the  rushing  of  the  wina  (dangerous  gusts 
which  can  alone  be  oyercome  by  the  race  of  the  air-porifp- 
ing  North  wind),  are  sometimes  presented  as  winged  women, 
sometimes  more  in  the  shape  of  birds,  as  the  ancient  legend 
left  their  form  very  undefined.    [Echo  §.  403.  K  4] 

1.  Boreas  (rude),  Gsdcias  (hail-bringing),  Apeliotea  (warm  air).  Soma 
(thunder-storm),  Notos  (long  rains).  Lips  (heat,  the  diips  in  harbour), 
ZephyruB  (fine  spring-weather),  Soiron  (cold). 

8.  Boreas  introduced  with  serpent-feet  on  the  coffer  of  Oypaelua,  Paus. 
V,  19, 1.  As  a  man  with  double  wings,  Tischb.  iii,  31.  comp.  §.  397.  B.  3^ 
The  finest  representation  on  a  vase  now  in  Munich,  Wdcker,  Nouy.  Ann. 
de  la  Sect.  Fran9.  de  1*1.  archioL  pi.  22.  23.  YoL  ii.  p.  368---396,  a  very 
important  one  in  Berlin  ibid.  pL  H.  and  in  Gerh.  Etr.  u.  Gampaa.  Vasea 
T£  26  ff.  0.  38.  two  others  in  his  Auserl.  V.  iii,  162.  s.  8 — 15.  and  a  No- 
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Ian  one  in  the  Ardi2oL  Zeit.  iii.  tv.  31.  The  Mas.  Borb.  alone  posseeses 
three  repetitions  of  this  representation.]  Ghloris  carried  off  by  Zephy- 
rast  Hirt  48, 1.  The  much  discussed  picture  from  Pompeii  Ann.  1829. 
ty.  D.  1830.  p.  347.  Bull.  1833.  p.  186,  in  the  D.  A.  K.  i.  Tf.  73, 424.  cer- 
tainly not  correctly  explained  as  Hypnos  and  Pasithea,  is  recognised  to 
be  Chloris  and  Zephyris  not  only  by  Hirt^  Welcker  and  E.  Braun,  but 
bj  AveUino,  Janelli,  Minerrini,  Quaranta  and  others.  Zephyrus  pur- 
suing Ohloris  with  garland,  vase-painting.  BuU.  1844.  p.  99.  Zephyrus 
pursuing  Thyia  with  enveloped  head,  as  Boreas  follows  Oreithyia,  vase- 
painting  ArchaoL  Zeit.  iii.  Tf.  31.  s.  97.  The  similar  figure,  youthful, 
naked,  winged,  which  Hirt  Bilderbuch  18, 1.  s.  148.  takes  for  Zephyrus 
pursuing  Chloris,  must  not  therefore  be  taken  for  Amor  with  Qerhud  s. 
98.  not.  5.]  The  Aur<g  velificantes  sua  veste,  Plin.  zzzvi,  4,  8.,  still  re- 
main to  be  pointed  out.  [Qerhard  on  a  Oampanari  vase  conjectures  Aura 
presenting  the  twins  to  Bacchus,  Bull.  1834.  p.  178.  Apollo  and  Thyia, 
Panofka  Antikenkranz  1845.  s.  9.  12.  Oreithyia  and  Thyia,  Gerhard 
Arch.  Zeit.  iii.  s.  97  f.  Tf.  31.]  Ihfphcetu  as  a  winged  giant  on  a  paste, 
Hirt  18, 4.  §.  351.  R.  2.    On  Br<mte  and  Attrape  §.  141,  5. 

3.  The  vase  paint.  Millingen  Tin.  Mon.  i,  15.  quite  agrees  with  Mb" 
chylus  Eumen.  50.  On  the  bird  form,  B5ttiger*s  Furienmaske  s.  112. 
comp.  §.  334.  R.  1.  The  Harpy-monuments  enumerated  by  Heyne  Yirg. 
.^n.  ilL  Exc.  viL  are  mostly  doubtfuL  [M.  d.  I.  iii,  49.  Ann.  xvii.  p.  1— 
12.  Due.  de  Luynes.  Harpies  on  the  sepulchral  monument  from  Xanthus 
in  London  §.  90.**^  Creuzer  zur  ArchaoL  iii.  s.  241.  declares  the  children 
carried  by  the  winged  virgins  to  be  also  winged.  The  engravings  show 
no  trace  of  wings  in  the  former.] 


11.    THE  ELEHEKT  OF  WATER. 

402.    From  the  lofty  power  of  Poseidon,  and  the  beauty  of  1 
Amphitrite  and  Thetis,  the  daemons  of  the  sea  pass  over,  through 
Tarious  intermediate  stages,  into  the  fantastically  formed  mon- 
sters of  the  deep.  A  fine  contrast  is  presented  oil  the  one  hand  2 
bjthe  fish-tailed  and  satyr-  or  centaur-resembling  Tbitons  often 
oyergrown  with  sea-weed  (to  whom  ^qjeok,  Glauous,  Nebbus, 
Phobcts,  and  Pboteus  bear  a  likeness),  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Nebeids,  for  the  most  part  in  human  form,  lightly  draped  in  early  3 
art,  afterwards  usually  undraped,  with  very  graceful  maiden 
shapes,  whose  flexible  configuration  is  charmingly  developed  in 
manifold  postures  and  windings:  a  thiasus  of  the  ocean  which 
receives,  too,  quite  a  Bacchian  aspect,  from  the  transformation 
of  the  animals  sacred  to  Dionysus  into  sea-monsters,  and 
which  was  especially  conceived  in  reference  to  the  accoutrement 
of  Achilles,  and  (after  the  example  set  by  Scopas  §.  125,  5.)  the 
escorting  him  home  to  Leuce.    Among  the  other  numerous  4 
personages  of  the  sea,  there  are  doubtless  still  discoveries  to 
be  made,  as  the  refinement  of  ancient  art  in  characterizing 
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has  not  yet  by  any  means  been  ^>proacIied  in  the  ezplanaticHi 

of  its  products 

1.  See  above  §.  1S5,  5.  356, 1.  2.  Thetii  »a^fott  rnr  xM^m^iw  Ism^vs^ 
Pns*  SchoL  Arifltid.  in  Mai  CoU.  i^  3.  p.  4S.  Heads  of  this  sort  on  eoins, 
for  instance  of  the  Bnittii,  Beger  Thes.  Brand.  L  p.  340.  Fine  statue  of 
Thetis  (1  according  to  others  of  Aphrodite  Euploea)  L.  ISO.  BooilL  i,  47. 
Clarac  pi.  336.  Winok.  W.  vi  a  318.  The  so-called  Aphrodite  Anadyo- 
mene  M.  Borb.  vii,  26.  might  also  perhaps  be  a  Thetis.  Gomp.  &.  3«.  and 
§.  413.  (Peleus).  [Thetis  on  a  searhorse  in  the  Vatican  Glarac  pL  747, 
1805,  finer  in  Naples  (rom  a  recent  disooveiy ;  in  Florence  pL  746,  1804. 
There  also  two  other  sea-goddesses.] 

2.  The  Tritons  are  recognised  with  greatest  certainty  where  they  are 
cum  buccinis,  as  in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  Macrob.  8.  i, 

8.  (comp.  Yirg.  Mn,  x,  209.  Ovid  M.  ii,  8.),  on  which  occasions  they  are 
more  seldom  youthful  (Tritun,  Inghir.  Mon.  £tr.  v,  55,  8.)  than  bearded, 
Bartoli  Luc.  i,  5.  [A  blowing  Triton  on  the  tower  of  the  winds  at  Athena, 
according  to  Yitruv.,  Stuart  i.  ch.  3.  pL  3.  A  very  fine  bronze  statue 
years  ago  in  the  possession  of  Oav.  Maglia  at  Vienna.]  A  Triton  as  a 
youthful  sea-satyr  PCI.  i,  35.  [Garac  pi.  745, 1808.  a  group,  Triton  carry- 
ing off  a  nymph  ibid.  34.  Triton  half  fish,  holding  a  fish,  Gerh.  AuserL 
V.  i,  9.]  Besides  the  fish-tailed  there  seem  also  to  be  human-legged  Tri- 
tons (Voss.  MythoL  Br.  ii,  23.) ;  those  with  the  fore-legs  of  a  horse  occor 
often  in  poets  and  works  of  art,  Bouill.  ii,  42.  (Crabs'  claws  in  the  hair) 
43.  [Comp.  the  bronze  bust  Spec,  i,  55.  A  Triton's  head  between  two 
Erotes  in  dolphina  Terracottas  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  pi.  4.  A  water  god, 
water-plants  and  dolphins  instead  of  hair,  a  fish  basket  on  his  head.  Mil- 
lin  P.  gr.  pi.  44.]  Triton-family  (Triton  and  Cymothoe,  Claudian  De 
nupt.  Hon.  144.),  a  splendid  amethyst  in  Florence,  Wicar  ii,  34.  Meyer 
Tf.  29.  Lipp.  i,  123.  Triton-mask  at  fountains,  Propert.  ii,  32, 16.  Vise. 
PCI.  vi,  5.  jE^cBon  on  coins  of  Cumao  (Solin  16.),  MiUingen,  M6d.  in.  i, 
3.  Gla^unu  as  Triton  in  armour  on  coins  of  Heradea,  N.  Brit.  3,  13. 
MiUingen  Anc.  Coins  i,  20.,  of  Syracuse,  Torrem.  72,  9.,  and  Etrusc.  gems 
(Lanzi  Sagg.  ii,  4,  3.).  On  Glaucus'  form  wasted  in  the  sea,  Philostr.  ii, 
15.    The  fish-tail  was  not  wanting  even  in  the  dancing  GUucua    Comp. 

■Voss.  ii,  24.  [Gl.  fish  with  human  countenance,  see  Qrosson,  Antiquit^ 
de  Marseille  4to.]  His  love  for  the  human  Scylla,  HercuL  paint.  M.  WorsL 
i.  p.  103.  A  similar  monster  on  coins  of  Itanus,  AUier  de  Haut.  7,  3. 
[B.  Yinet  Le  mythe  de  Qlaucus  et  de  Scylla,  M.  d.  1.  iii,  52.  53,  Annali 
zv.  p.  144.]  HereuB  with  Hercules  on  andent  yase-paint.  MiUingen  Diy. 
32.  Un.  Mon.  i,  11.;  on  a  vase  from  Void  HEPAKAE02  and  TPI. 
TONGS  is  inscribed  beside  them.  [§.  410.  R.  5.]  Nereus  in  Triton  form 
but  draped,  at  the  rape  of  Thetis,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  37.  Nereus  t  in  form  of 
a  Triton  M.  Pourt.  pi.  15,  Nereus  ?  in  Triton  form  with  trident  M.  Blacas 
pi.  20.  [so  with  a  dolphin,  which  makes  no  difference,  Gerh.  AuserL  v.  i, 

9,  in  Berlin  no.  1586 ;  Nereus  in  human  shape,  with  white  beard  and  the 
trident  riding  on  a  sea-horse,  Gerh.  Tf.  8.  Cab.  Durand  no.  209.  EUte 
o6ramogr.  iii,  2.  (pi.  1.  is  similar  to  M.  Bkicas  20.)  ]  In  entirely  human 
figure  also  on  Volcentine  vases,  at  the  combat  with  Hercules,  Ann.  d.  Inst 
iii.  p.  145;  [as  grandfather  of  AchiUes,  §.  356,  4.]  On  Phoreyt  SchoL 
ApoU.  iv,  1610.  Frouut  as  shepherd  of  the  sea,  Pitt  Ere.  ii^  39.  Oceanvi 
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Tor  Puntiie?)  [or  Triton]  gigantic  head  on  reliefs  with  Nereids,  Clarao  pi. 
267.  [Qerh.  A.  Bildw.  C,  4.]  Supporting  Artemis-Phosphorus  or  Selene 
§.  365.  R.  5.  On  engraved  stones,  Rathgeber,  HaU.  Encyd.  iii.  ii,  s.  358. 
[Head  on  the  ara  Mon.  ined.  21.  colossal  Oceanos  M.  Ohiaram.  ii,  1,  be- 
sides Marforio  §.  261.  R.  l.,'M.  Capit.  iii,  1.  Lor.  R^  scult.  i.  p.  33, 1. 
Farnese  statue  Montfauo.  i,  6.  0.  in  the  Vatican  Clarac  pi.  745,  1800^ 
the  Oapitolian  no.  1801.  pi.  749  B,  two  in  Naples  and  a  third.  0.  oppo- 
site to  Tellus  on  sarcophagi  G.  M.  383.  Qerh.  Bildw.  Tf.  36.  39.  40.] 

3.    The  Nereids  xi^i  KVfcafft,  fietK^fvowKi,  with  Orpheus  comp.  Yisconti 
M.  PioCl.  iv,  33.  Feucrbach  ApoU.  s.  161.    Shield-bearing  Nereids  on  a 
Triton  M.  Borb.  x,  7.    Nereids  with  armour  (for  Achilles) :  on  coins  of 
Lampsacus  (Chois.  Qouff.  Voy.  Pitt,  ii,  67,  33.) ;  reliefs  (undraped)  PCI. 
V,  20. ;  [Campana  Op.  di  plastica  tv.  9.  10.  with  Erotes,] ;  on  the  Prunes- 
tine  cista  in  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  i.  pi.  20.  comp.  Kunstbl.  1827.  No.  32. ; 
on  gems  (mostly  half-draped,  on  Tritons,  often  luxuriously  handled), 
Inghir.  Q.  Omer.  165.  Eckhel  P.  gr.  16.    Wicar  iii,  25.  as  an  allusion  to 
victorious  accoutrement) ;  vase-paint,  (draped),  Hancarv.  iii,  118.  Maisonn. 
36.  M.  Pourt.  41.  comp.  Millin  i,  14.  The  so-called  Damaretc  (Hemsterhuis, 
Lettre  sur  une  p.  gr.  du  Cab.  de  Smeth)  on  the  gem  of  Balion  is  also  per- 
haps a  Nereid  with  armour  mounting  on  a  hippocampus.    A  Nereid  on 
a  hippocampus,  Plorent.  marble-group,  Wicar  Iii,  26.  Meyer  Tf.  10.  a, ; 
[a  particularly  fine  one  in  the  Mus.  at  Naples,  found  in  1843,  with  which  a 
fragment  in  the  Vatican  in  the  round  open  gallery  corresponds.]  Bartoli 
Luc.  i,  4. ;  gems,  M.  Flor.  ii,  48.  Wicar  iv,  6. ;  on  sea-rams,  goats,  bulls, 
in  reliefs;  on  a  sea-panther,  Pitt.  Ere.  iii,  17.;  on  a  sea^griffin  M.  Borb. 
X,  19.    Nereids  on  Tritons  and  sea-bulls  with  Venus  in  the  shell  in  the 
middle,  Gerh.  A.  Bildw.  Tf.  100, 1.    N.  on  Tritons  with  the  mask  of  a 
river  god  in  the  middle,  Tf.  100,  2,  sarcophagus  reliefs  at  Rome.    A  Ne- 
reid carried  off  by  a  Triton,  beautiful  group  in  the  PCL  i,  34.;  embraced 
1)y  him  in  a  ceiling-relievo  at  Palmyra,  Cassas  i.  pL  91.,  on  gems,  Tassie 
pi.  31,  2633.    Tritons  and  Nereids  in  joyous  troop  careering  over  the  sea, 
oilen  with  music  (to  the  Happy  Islands  §.  397.  R.  2.),  M.  Cap.  iv,  62. 
BouiU.  i,  78.  M.  Frang.  iv,  10. ;  G.  Giust.  ii,  98. 102. 144. 146. 148.;  BouilL 
iii,  42.  43.  Chirac  pi.  206—209.    Magnificent  processions  of  Tritons,  xim, 
wall-paintings,  M.  Borb.  viii,  10.  Nereids  at  the  rape  of  Thetis  (Cymothoe, 
Psamathe,  Spec,  Cymatolege,  <l^c.  in  Volci)  §.  402.  R.  2.  [Statues  of  fugi- 
tive Nereids  between  the  columns  of  the  triumphal  monument  at  Xan- 
thus  §.  128*.]    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  were  also  fish-tailed  Ne- 
reids, according  to  authors  (from  Plin.  ix,  4.  onwards,  oomp.  Voss  ii,  26.) ; 
yet  it  will  be  better  to  call  such  figures  in  reliefs,  G.  Giust.  ii,  142.,  and 
elaev^here  female  Tritons  according  to  K.  2.    Archaic  Tritonides  on  Etr. 
bronze  reliefs,  comp.  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  pi.  18, 1.  Laglandi^re  Ann.  ii.  p.  63. 
Five  Oceanides,  with  Oceanus,  Thetis,  Palsemon,  Ino  and  a  Triton,  with 
the  names  inscribed  beside  them,  on  a  mosaic  found  in  France  (D6p. 
Haute  Garonne).    Mosaiques  de  St.  Rustice  pr^s  Toulouse  BulL  1834.  p. 
157.    Hannov.  Zeitung  of  the  10th  Oct.  1833. 

4.  0£  MeUcertes-Pakeman  §.  252.  B.  3.  [on  the  dolphin,  Munich  Glyp- 
totheca  112.  Olarac,  pi.  749  A.  no.  1841.]  Philostr.  ii,  16.  G.  M.  401.  402. 
Palfismbn?  with  symbols,  fine  cameo,  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  13.  A  victorious 
Isthmian  athlete  stands  beside  Palasmon  on  the  coin  404.  Many  boys 
resting  on  dolphins  belong  to  this  class;  riding  on  the  dolphin,  in  Munich 
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112.  [In  the  poBseanon  of  a  Paoetti  according  to  M.  PioCS.  ^viL  pi  100^ 
the  head  ii.  tv.  A.  no.  13.  with  the  skin  of  a  searanimal's  head  iL  tr.  A. 
no.  13.]  Palsmon's  head  according  to  Vise.,  M.  Fran^.  iii,  12.  Ino-Leur 
cothea  has  the  kredemnon  (her  regular  diatingaishing  sign,  Clemens  Protr. 
p.  96.)  wound  three  times  round  her  bodj,  in  a  mosaic  in  the  Yaticsii, 
Qerh.  Beschr.  Roms  ii,  iL  s.  89.  Her  leap,  on  coins,  in  presence  of  the 
demon  of  the  rock  Moluris  and  the  dolphin  who  is  to  reoeiTe  the  boy, 
G.  M.  400.  Morelli  Domit.  16,  3.  comp.  Thes.  Ant.  Or.  i,  Aa.  Otdeneia 
Corinth  (Pans.),  on  the  gem  §.  384.  R.  3.  characterised  by  the  collapsed 
sail  and  her  position  on  a  plane  surface,  see  TSlken  EunstbL  L  s.  8.  comp. 
AddsBus  Anthol.  Pal.  ix,  544.  [She  smooths  with  her  hand  the  wateiy 
mirror  on  a  cameo  G.  M  jth.  no.  245.  Itio-Leueotkea  with  the  in&nt  Bac- 
chus §.  384  R.  2.]  EupUeaf  winged  figure  with  aplustre,  Millingen  Un. 
Mon.  i,  29.,  accoiding  to  Welcker  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iiL  p.  420.  [BerL  Yasen 
No.  835.,  where  Levezow  and  with  him  Gerhard  recognise  a  Victoria  ikith 
aplustre.  There  is  one  of  this  kind  on  a  bas-relief  in  AveHino  Casa  di 
Pompei  1840,  who  does  not  doubt  p.  64  sq.  the  Euploea  of  the  Tsse  auj 
more  than  0.  Jahn  ArchfioL  Beitr.  s.  377.  not.  51.] — Sc;^  on  coins  of 
Agrigentum,  of  Cumsa  (Millingen  M6d.  in.  i,  4.  a  deviation),  of  the  gens 
Pompeia,  [from  Lipari  (with  Hephaestus)  riding  on  two  sea-dogs,  quite 
in  human  form,  extending  the  right  hand,  striking  the  chords  of  a  Ijre 
with  her  left,  Sestini  Bescr.  d'alcune  mod.  Grech.  del  Principe  Chiist. 
Feder.  di  Danimarca  p.  11.  Scylla,  original  and  thoughtful,  on  a  rhyton  in 
the  Jatta  collection.  Rev.  Arch6oL  ?  Annee  ii.  pL  36.  p.  418 — ^20.  Pitt 
d*£rcoL  iii,  21.  Temite  Wandgem.  yon  Pomp.  (Wigand)  Tf.  4. ;  a  bas- 
relief  Mus.  at  Naples.]  Tischb.  Homer  iv,  6.  G.  M.  638*.  Goii  M. 
Etrusc.  i,  148. 

1  403.  The  biveb-qods  were  sculptured,  according  to  the 
physical  size  and  the  poetical  dignity  of  the  stream,  sometimes 
as  hoary  old  men,  sometimes  as  youths,  with  urns,  cornucopia 

2  and  reeds;  and  beside  the  purely  human  shape,  the  form  of  a 
bull  took  its  place,  especially  in  the  early  modes  of  represen- 
tation, with  manifold  modifications  even  in  the  same  river, 
sometimes  by  mere  horns,  sometimes  by  the  body  of  a  bull 
with  a  man's  head,  and  sometimes  by  a  bull  in  complete  form. 

3  The  nature  of  the  country,  the  destinies  of  the  people  who 
dwelt  on  its  banks,  determined  more  closely  the  form  and 
attributes,  as  in  the  erand  statue  of  the  bounteous  Nub, 
around  whom  disport  the  daemons  of  the  overflow,  according 
to  their  sixteen  different  ranks  (n^;^6/^  cubiti),  and  of  the 
mighty  commanding  Tibeb,  who  was  indicated  by  the  she-wolf 

4  with  her  cub&  To  the  Nereids  of  the  sea  corre^ond  the 
Naiads  of  the  land,  who  were  represented  as  half- draped 
maidens,  frequently  holding  before  them  laree  shells;  they 
are  often  also  found  in  company  with  Fan,  and  are  connected 
with  the  athlete  Hercules  in  reference  to  warm  springa 

1.  On  the  form  of  the  rivers,  ^lian  V.  H.  ii,  33.  Fados  CoUecUn.  a. 
186.  Yobs  ii,  34.  Fest.  taurorum,  cf.  intpp.  As  Acraga$  was  seen  at 
Pelphi  in  the  form  of  a  boj,  and  Mdu  according  to  Phiioetr.  ii,  6  wa9 
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painted  as  an  ephebuB  (so  on  coins  of  Amastris  N.  Brit.  9,  8.) :  so  also  ap- 
pear in  youthful  form  Cydntu  on  coins  of  Tarsus  (G.  M.  307.),  (h<mte$  of 
Antioch  (G.  M.  369.),  Hermus  on  coins  of  Sardes,  Temnus,  Cadoe  (N.  Brit. 
11, 16.),  PyratMu  of  Hierapolis  (Millingen  M6d.  in.  4,  4.),  Billceus  and 
Sardo,  the  latter  as  a  woman,  on  coins  of  Tios,  and  many  others  thus  on 
Imperial  coins  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  see  Yaillant  N.  Impr.  Gr.  p.  342. 
ed.  sec,  also  ffi/pMu  and  JSdinas  on  coins  of  Selinus  §.  132.  R.  2.  Torrem. 
65.,  HHssiu  on  the  Parthenon  (§.  118.  R.  2.),  and  Inoptu  (?)  of  Delos  in 
the  h^  BouilL  iii,  24,  8.    Rhyndacus  on  a  coin  of  Apollonia,  Mionnet 
Suppl.  y.  p.  292.  no.  76.    HipparU  on  coins  of  Gamarina  (N6hden  4)  is  a 
youth  with  sprouting  horns,  like  .^karus  on  those  of  Crotona  (oomp.  Mil- 
lingen Anc.  Coins  i,  25.)  and  Odas,  Torrem.  33, 12. 13.    We  see  Ismenus 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  man,  on  a  vase,  Millingen  Un.  Mon  .i,  27.,  Alphetu 
§.  350.  R,  5.,  Kfienusy  Istrug  or  DaimbiuSy  on  coins  (G.  M.  309.  310.  Gol. 
Trajani),  [Bhenus  Spanheim  de  usu  et  pr.  n.  i.  p.  359.  statue  in  the  Va- 
tican.]   Scamandnu  on  Ilian  (Chois.  Gouff.  iL  pi.  38,  7.)  as  in  the  minia- 
tures to  the  Iliad  xzi.,  Rhodius  on  Dardanian  coins  (pi.  67, 27.),  Cetevs  and 
Sdinw  on  Pergamenian  (pi.  5, 19.),  Marsyas  on  coins  of  Apamea,  and 
▼arious  others.    The  Umbrian  ClUtmi.'mis  stood  in  a  prastexta  in  his 
temple,  Plin.  Ep.  viii,  8.    On  the  Chrytas  of  Assorus,  Eckhel  D.  N.  I.  p. 
198.  [standing  with  bull's  head.    Temple  and  statue,  Oic.  Yerr.  ii,  41.  44. 
Eurotas  of  Eutychides  Plin.  xxziy,  8,  19.    Rivers  on  coins  with  names, 
Mionnet  iz.  p.  169.]    The  two  rivers  Lycus  and  Caprus  near  Laodicea 
indicated  by  wolf  and  bear,  Streber  Munchner  Denkschr.  £  Philol.  L  T£ 
4,10. 

2.  Aehdous  figures  as  an  old  man  with  horns,  with  reeds  and  a  patera, 
on  a  silver  coin  of  Metapontum  which  was  in  its  origin  half-JStolian. 
It  was  struck  as  the  prize  of  an  Ayit»  rei>ietprt»tos  (A0AON  AXEAOIO, 
'  A^iX^y),  Millingen,  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soo.  of  Litt.  i.  p.  142.  Ana  Coins 
i,  21.  oomp.  Osann,  KunstbL  1831.  No.  16. 17.  [He  thinks  with  Millingen 
that  the  single  coin  was  the  prize.  Achelous  on  Acam.  and  Ambracian 
coins,  partly  as  bull,  partly  human  with  horns,  Strabo  z.  p.  458.]  On  the 
other  hand  Achelous  appears  on  the  coins  of  Acamania  and  (Eniadss  (for 
example  Sestini  Med.  del  M.  Fontana  4,  9.  10, 12.  Mionnet  SnppL  iii,  pi. 
14.)  and  a  vase-painting  from  Girgenti  (Trans.  R.  Soo.  ii,  1.  p.  95.)  in  the 
form  of  a  bull  with  a  man's  countenance  and  long,  wet  beard  (Soph.  Trach. 
13.)  The  entirely  similar  figure  of  the  so-called  Hebon  also,  on  the  coins 
of  Campania  and  Sicily,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  recognised  as  a  river-god, 
for  example  as  Odat  on  those  of  Gela.  See  Millingen's  explanation,  M6d. 
in.  p.  6.  Trans.  K  Soc.  i.  p.  142  sqq.,  opposed  to  which  is  Avellino*8 
(Opuscoli  div.  L  p.  81.).  There  are  indeed  objections  to  be  removed,  oomp. 
Bathgeber,  Hall.  Encycl.  iii,  ii.  s.  94.  Munchner  Gel.  Anz.  1836.  No.  96. 
97.  Lecture  by  Streber  on  the  Bull-Dionysus  (the  bull  with  human 
countenance).  Alphetu  in  Eurip.  Iphig.  Aul.  276,  is  likewise  to  be  thus 
conceived,  and  the  gem  Millin  P.  gr.  46.  to  be  explained  in  conformity 
therewith.  Cephiwus  is  perhaps  conceived  entirely  as  a  bull  in  Eurip. 
Ion  1276,  as  was  Oelas  according  to  SchoL  Pind.  P.  i,  185.  [and  AeragoM 
according  to  a  fragment  of  Timeeus.  River-gods  with  horns  M.  Hunter, 
tv.  26, 19.  Torremuzza  tv.  32, 13^16.  or  bull-head  ZoSga  N.  Alex.  p. 
204.] 

3.  On  the  IX^x*';  Philostr.  i,  5.  comp.  Welcker  p.  234.    Statue  of  the 
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Nilt  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  of  baaanite ;  a  corresponding  one  in  white 
marble,  PGl.  i,  38.  BouilL  i,  61.  comp.  St.  Victor  in  the  Comm.  [The  Va- 
ticanian  Glarac  pL  748, 1811 ;  with  children  alao  no.  1813  from  the  Wor»- 
ley  MuB.  and  pL  745, 1812  Giostiniani ;  the  Nile  without  ^rn/^ti  B^  Scolt 
Capit.  i,  11,  a  Pamfili  statue  Glarao  pL  749  A.  no.  1817  and  one  in  the 
Coke  Coll.  pL  749.  no.  1814  A.  Similar  statues  of  other  rivers  pL  745, 1823. 
748.  749  A.  no.  1821  0.  749  B.  no.  1821  D.  751.  no.  1825.]  Similar  also 
on  coins,  Eckhel  N.  anecd.  16, 1.  Pedrusi  vi,  28,  8.  ZoSga  N.  JSg.  Imp. 
16,  7.  Otherwise  PGL  iii,  47.  [Nile,  Bd  Scult.  Oapit.  i,  11.]  Homonoia 
of  the  Nile  and  Tiber,  on  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Eckhel  SylL  vii,  I. 
Tiher  POL  i,  39. ;  L.  249.  Bouill.  62.  M.  Boy.  i,  20. ;  [B^  Scult.  Oapit.  i, 
12.  Clarac  pL  749, 1819.]  Tigris)  POL  i,  37.  Marfoiio  §.  261.  R.  1.  Fine 
head  of  a  river-god  (or  of  Ooeanus)  with  short  horns,  dolphins  in  his 
beard,  and  bunches  of  grapes  in  his  hair,  POl.  vi,  5.  Bouill.  i,  65.  comp. 
73.  Two  heads  of  young  river-gods  M.  Borb.  iii,  56.  More  bearded  iv,  52. 

4.  Naiads,  sometimes  completely  draped,  at  Athens  §.  387.  R.  7.  G. 
M.  327.,  also  328.,  generally  oiUy  with  a  short  garment  round  the  loins 
{^itumrm,  Longus  p.  7.  Sch.)  and  holding  shells  before  their  lap,  G.  M. 
329.  476.  530. ;  L.  354.  Clarac  pL  209.  comp.  Hirt  Tf.  20.  Statue  of 
the  kind  PCI.  i,  36.  The  fountain-nymph  ArHltum  on  coins  of  Syracuse 
§.  364.  R.  7.  [The  fountain  Cyane,  .£1.  V.  H.  ii,  33.  A  fountain-nymph 
Zoega  Bassir.  tv.  74,  Dirce  in  £urip.  Bacch.  519.]  The  sea-nymph  Cksma- 
riiui  on  coins,  N5hden  4.  The  unknown  nymphs  Ismene,  Cycais,  £ranno> 
Telonnesus,  grouped  with  the  Charitcs  in  a  relief  M.  Borb.  y,  39.  The 
Aqua  Virgo  on  a  gem,  which  has  been  published  by  Chifletius.  Sleeping 
nymph  in  relief  Boissard  vi,  25. ;  statue  L.  491.  Clarac  pL  324.,  probably 
from  a  Nymphseum.  [Nymphs,  Clarac  pi.  749  A. — 754.  GWee  des  fon- 
taines  pL  755.  756.]  Comp.  §.  388.  K  4.  (sleeping  M»nad).  Also  §.  414 
(Danaides),  413  (Andromache),  417  (Hylas).  The  nymph  Echo  who  was 
frequently  sculptured  in  antiquity  (Anthol.  PaL  Plan.  153  sqq.)  has  still 
to  be  pointed  out.  Echo,  Panof  ka  M.  Blacas,  at  pL  23.  But  nowhere 
certain.  [Echo  on  a  puteal  introduced  into  the  representation  of  Nar- 
cissus and  Hylas,  at  Philostr.  Imagg.  p.  344,  which  is  engrayed  and  ex- 
plained together  with  two  vrall-paintings  M.  Borb.  i,  4.  vii,  4.  in  Wieaeler*B 
Programm  die  Nymphe  Echo,  G5ttingen  1844,  where  also  Pan  and  Echo 
are  treated  of.] 


12.    THB  VEGETATION  OF  THE  GOUKTBY. 

1  404.  Among  the  gods  of  wood,  meadow,  field,  and  carden, 
SiLYANUS  and  Vebtumhus  are  only  of  Italian  origin:  Uie  for- 
mer is  distinguishable  on  the  implements  of  the  forester,  the 
latter  has  not  yet  been  anywhere  recognised  with  certainty. 

2  The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  formed  their  Flora  so  much 
out  of  Chloris,  who  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  art  [§.  iiOl.  R 
2.],  as  from  the  Hora  of  Spring  (§.  2ld9.\  and  Pomona  (perhaps) 

3  from  a  Hora  of  Autumn.  Pbiafus,  the  guardian  of  countij 
and  gardens,  is  only  a  form  of  the  old  Dionysus-PhiUlen  (s^ 


KAIABS.    SILVANUS^  FLORA,  PRIAPUS.  ft^l 

383.  R  S.),  which  came  into  use  at  Lampsacus.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cycle  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter  completely  sup- 
plied in  Greece  the  place  of  these  field^aemons.  The  moun-  4 
TAINS,  irrespective  of  their  waters  and  vegetation,  only  occur 
as  subordinate  figures  in  compositions  of  ancient  art,  being 
merely  taken  as  distinguishing  features  of  the  locality. 

1.  Silvanus  with  pruning-knife,  the  stem  of  a  young  tree  and  pine- 
wreath  in  relief  G.  M.  289.,  [now  in  a  palace  in  the  piazza  Navona  in 
Rome,  on  the  stairs,  with  distinct  traces  of  red  paint.] ;  L.  453.  Clarac 
pi.  224. ;  alec  perhaps  L.  293.  Olarac  pi.  164.  Accordingly  the  statue  L. 
466.  BouilL  i,  68.  CHarao  pi.  345.  (G.  M.  291.  as  Yertumnus)  is  also  a  Sil- 
vanus. [In  the  Dresden  Augusteum  Tf.  82.  the  best  statue  extant,  only 
the  head  new.  In  Villa  Albani  no.  407.  a  small  statue,  Sylvanns  with 
lion's  hide  and  a  dog ;  henna  in  the  Capit.  Mus.]  In  gems,  Tassie  pi. 
15,  776.  Ara  of  Silvanus  and  Hercules,  of  Fortuna  and  Spes,  Diana  and 
Apollo,  Mars  and  Mercury,  M.  Chiar.  18 — ^21.  Sylyanus  as  a  red  satyr- 
figure,  M.  Kirker.  iL  6.  Pan-like  with  a  muse  (without  drapery  1)  Bois- 
sard  vi,  30.  comp.  iv,  134.  [Ithyphaliio  and  with  pruning  hook,  Bartoli 
Luoem.  2,  26.  Pan-like  with  pine-wreath,  skin  buttoned  on  the  breast, 
excellent  statue.  Spec,  ii,  27. — Yertumnus  was  perhaps  only  an  Etruscan 
priroitiye  form  of  Dionysus,  see  Etrusker  iL  s.  52.  [Yert.  with  fruit  in 
his  bosom  Mus.  des  Ant.  i,  58.  August,  ii,  82.  Md.  Pembrock.  Guattani 
1787.  p.  48—54.  tv.  2.]  Clarac  pi.  446  sqq. 

2.  Head  of  Flora,  enwreathed  with  flowers,  on  coins  of  the  gentes 
Servilia  and  Claudia.  The  Famesian  Flora  (7),  a  colossal,  finely  draped 
torso,  head,  extremities  and  attributes  restored,  Race.  51.  Piranesi  St.  12. 
M.  Borb.  ii,  26.  Neapels  Ant.  s.  63.  [Hebe,  N.  Rhein.  Mus.  iii.  s.  461.] 
Rondanini  statue,  Guattani  M.  1. 1788.  p.  46.  [Borghese  statue,  Stanza 
vi,  6.  The  Capitolian,  in  the  Mus.  Fran9.  and  Mus.  des  Ant.  where  Yis- 
oonti — ^who  formerly  took  it  for  a  muse,  with  Winck.  and  Meyer  ad  Winck. 
W.  iv.  8.  347. — states  that  she  had  had  flowers  in  her  hands  according  to 
Ficoroni's  testimony.  Supposed  Floras  Race.  133.  Clarac  pi.  439  441. 
4.50.  [1004.  no.  2748— 2750.]— Henna  of  Pomona  (?)  M.  Kirker.  ^nea  ii, 
9.  Pomona  Clarac  pi.  441.  no.  804.  442.  no.  806.  The  Hora  of  Autumn 
evidently  pL  450.  [The  figures  on  the  comers  of  many  sarcophagi,  comp 
M.  Capit.  iii,  36.]  The  facta  agresti  lignea  &loe  PaUs  also,  TibuU.  ii,  5/ 
28.,  has  not  yet  been  anywhere  discovered. 

3.  Priapus-hermse  are  frequent  on  coins,  vases,  and  reliefs  as  indi- 
cating a  rural  locality ;  but  the  herma  usually  begins  only  below  the 
phallus.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  has  the  posture  of  Xo^W/c,  so  that 
we  may  also  apply  the  name  of  Lordon,  M.  Fior.  i,  95,  1 — 3.  Often  also 
with  a  mantle  (as  are  also  hermn  §.  67.  R.),  ^eX«eyxX0(/yo;  in  Moschus. 
Herma  with  turban-like  head-dress,  Gerhard  A.  Bildw.  Tf.  102,  6.  In- 
scription from  Ostia,  Archaol.  Intell.  BL  1834.  no.  9.  Hortorum  custos 
pene  destricto  deus  Priapus  ego  sum :  mortis  et  TitsB  locus.  [A  Priapus 
ss  support  to  a  statue  of  Yenus,  August,  ii,  66.  s.  61.  Small  ones  of 
bronze  among  the  Herculan^n  antiquities  and  elsewhere.  A  statue  in 
the  Mus.  at  Aix,  also  two  inscriptions.  Temite  Pomp.  Wandgem.  (Rei- 
mer)  ii,  4b.]  As  god  of  gardens  he  has  a  fruit  apron  like  Flora,  PCI.  i, 
61.  Gal.  Myth.  no.  288.  comp.  Petron.  60.    Sacrifices  to  Priapus  often 
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perfonned  hj  naked  women  on  gems,  Oajlas  iii,  GO,  5.  Braod  L  tr.  agg. 
22, 1.  M.  Flor.  i,  95, 4—8.  Priapm*  birth  and  ednoation,  see  Hirt  a.  173. 
ZoSga  Baas.  80.  p.  167.  On  ooina  of  NiosDa  PUi  atanda  with  a  pileua, 
holding  a  sacrifidal  club  in  the  left,  and,  aa  it  aeema,  a  plant  in  the  rigiht 
hand,  beeide  a  herma  of  Priapua  (one  of  the  chief  deities  of  Bithjnia), 
Cab.  d*Al]ier  de  Haut.  pL  11,  6.  P.  Knight  On  the  worship  of  Priapna. 
L.  1786. 

We  haTe  still  to  mention  among  these  domestic  mral- deities:  the 
herma-resembling  Termintu  on  denarii ;  £pona  (from  epus,  equus)  who 
was  painted  in  stables  (Juven.  8, 157.  AppuL  iiL  p.  66.  Bip.),  in  Bianconi 
Circhi  16.,  bronze  figure  in  the  Hungarian  museum,  Cattaneo  Eqnejade 
§.  265.  R.  3.  Acta  Mus.  Hungar.  L ;  the  mill-dsemon  EunattuSj  on  a  gem 
in  Goii,  Soc.  Columbar.  iL  p.  205.  ArisUnu  only  occurs  in  the  Antinooa- 
Aristseus,  §.  203.  R.  3.,  as  an  Arcadian  peasant.  Perhaps  also  Baoc.  126. 
Head  of  AristsBus,  similar  to  iBsculapius,  Stosch  P.  gr.  ii,  77,  according  to 
Tdlken  Yerzeichniss  s.  zlvi  sq. 

4.  Mountains  in  human  form,  as  Oithssron  in  Philostr.  i,  14^  are  not 
rare  on  coins;  for  example  Hssmus  in  hunting  costume,  M.  SClem.  27, 
269.,  Rhodope  as  a  nymph  on  coins  of  Philippopolis,  Tmolus  and  Bipjloa 
on  Lydian  coins.    [Yisconti  ad  M.  PioQ.  iv,  16.  v,  16.] 


13.    COUNTRY,  CITT  AND  HOUSK 

1  405.  Greek  art  represented  countries,  citibs,  and  pboflbs, 
in  human  shape, — ^far  beyond  the  authority  furnished  hy  re- 
ligion and  poetry, — conformably  to  a  privilege  peculiarly  be- 
longing to  it  (§.  325):  much  more  frequently,  indeed,  in  the 
Macedonian  and  Boman  period  (§.  158.  R.  5.  199.  R.  9.)  than 
in  the  elder  republican  time.  As,  in  the  cities  founded  after 
Alexander,  a  goddess  of  this  kind  was  strictly  regarded  as  a 
prosperity-bringing,  daemonic  being  bom  with  the  city,  as  a 
Tyche,  the  corresponding  representation  of  a  richly  draped 
woman  with  a  crown  of  towers,  a  horn  of  plenty,  and  the  like 
attributes  of  prosperity  and  abundance,  was  the  one  here 

2  usually  employed:  however,  there  often  also  occurs  a  more 
peculiar  representation,  suggested  by  the  mythic  foundation  of 
the  city^  or  particularly  prominent  character  of  the  collective 
person  lepresented,  for  instance,  to  give  one  out  of  many,  the 
very  sharply  expressed  form  of  the  Pallas-resembling,  but  less 

3  maidenly  Roha.  Groups  in  which  one  city  crowned  another, 
a  city  a  king^  or  Arete  and  similar  allegorical  figures  the  city, 

4  were  frequent  in  antiquity.  There  were  also  sculptured  represen- 
tations of  Demi  (corporations) — of  course  as  men — Senates  and 

6  similar  assembliea  In  especial,  there  was  frequent  occasion  for 
representing  the  deities  of  the  places  of  Aoonbs,  or  even  the  as- 
8emblies  of  the  Agones  themselves,  as  women  with  palms  and 
wreaths;  numberless  figures  on  vases  crowning,  or  girding  with 
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tasnisd  are  certainly  to  be  explained  in  this  manner.    The  6 
Roman  Oehii  looobum  figure  as  serpents  devouring  firuits 
placed  before  them,  whilst  the  genius  belonging  to  an  ihdiyi- 
nuAL — a  purely  Italian  idea,  which  has  been  in  modern  artis- 
tic  language  erroneously  transferred  to  subjects  of  Grecian  art 
— ^was  generally  conceived  and  embodied  as  a  figure  in  the 
toga  with  veiled  head,  a  cornucopia  and  patera  in  its  handa 
The  Lares  of  the  Roman  religion  appear  as  sacrificial  ser-  7 
vants;  the  Feitates  as  beings  allied  to  the  Dioscuri     Even  8 
open  SPACES)  as  the  Campus  Martins,  and  streets,  as  the  Via 
Appia,  became  human  figures  in  all-personifying  art 

1.    See  Hirt  Tt  26.  26.  b.  176—194.  G.  M.  364—380.     Sparta  [in 
AmydiB  Paus.  ii,  16,  3.],  as  a  woman  with  the  lyre,  erected  about  01.  94. 
Pans,  iii,  18,  6.    "Rettd  of  Pdorvas  on  coins  of  Messana,  Torrem.  50,  6,  6. 
Cab.  d'Ailier  de  Haut.  pL  1, 18. ;  afler  which  the  similar  head  of  Artemis 
§.  364.  R.  7.  is  bj  many  called  Sicelia.    @9^>i  with  mural  crown  and  veil, 
vase-paint.  Millingen,  Un.  Mon.  27.  Ix^vvacvif,  Pind.  I.  i,  1.,  tva^art  x^v- 
99^ti»,  U^mrM  AyctTifAct  ft,  207.,  also  in  Olympia  Paus.  v,  22,  5.  and  Cor- 
ejrra.]— .JSSfo^to,  in  the  garb  described  §.  338.  R.  4,  sitting  on  shields  won 
in  battle,  N.  Brit.  5,  23—25.  Millingen  M6d.  in.  2,  9.  p.  39.    [^tolia  as 
a  woman  in  armour  at  Delphi,  Paus.  x,  18,  7.    iBtolia  with  Meleager  in 
the  bas-relief  in  Y.  Pamfili.]    Similar  the  Amazon-like  BUhynia  on  coins 
of  Nioomedes  L    Yisc.  Icon.  Gr.  PL  43, 1.  (Artemis  according  to  FrGhlich 
and  Yisoonti).    On  the  Tyche  of  Antioch  §.  158.  No.  5.;  so  Constantine 
in  a  statue  carried  in  his  hand  the  Tyche  of  Epd^  called  Anthusa,  Malalas 
p.  322  b.    Nicetas  c.  10.  seems  to  describe  a  particular  Tyche  of  the  hip- 
podrome of  EpeL — Italia^  a  helmeted  woman  with  a  bull,  on  the  coins  of 
the  Italiei,  Millingen  M6d.  in.  i,  19.  p.  31.,  as  a  woman  with  cornucopia 
on  coins  of  the  gentes  Fusia  et  Muda  forming  a  league  with  Roma. 
Many  such  figures  were  introduced  at  the  funeral  and  triumphal  pro- 
cessions of  the  Romans,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Emperors 
(Walch  ad  Tac.  Agr.  13.).    See  the  figures  of  Europa  and  Asia^  Phry- 
yiay  Armenia^  jEyypt^  Africa  (with  an  elephant-helmet,  scorpion  and 
corn-ears,  Pedrusi  vi,  29, 1.,  crowning  an  emperor  in  the  Trivulzian  ca- 
meo, see  MazzuchelU^s  Oorippus,  title-vign.,  her  head  united  with  the 
head  of  Ammon  on  gems,  P.  Knight,  Priap.  12,  7.)  and  other  provinces, 
from  Roman  eoins  chiefly  of  Hadrian's  time,  G.  M.  364 — 380.  Pedrusi  vi, 
28.  29.    Mauritania  not  in  Millin,  Pedr.  vi,  29,  2.  3.  Dacia  vi,  29,  6. 
[Gavaoeppi  Race.  49.  Africa,  bust.   Asia  holds  a  serpent  Mela  i,  19. 
Fourteen  provinces  in  figures,  Ganina  Etr.  Marit.  i.  tv.  3.]    Celebrated 
head  of  Hispania  (?  comp.  Pedrusi  vi,  28,  5.)  on  the  Borghese  relief  L.  40. 
BouilL  i,  74.  Olarac  pL  255.   In  the  old  figures  in  the  Notitia  dignitatum, 
the  Roman  provinces  are  represented  as  women  with  plates  full  of  gold 
pieces. — Citiu  of  Ana  Minor  (sometimes  like  Amazons,  as  Smyrna  on 
coins),  on  the  pedestal  of  Puteoli ;  others  from  the  portico  of  Agrippa  ^ 
199.  R.  9.    [The  twelve  Etrurian  cities  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  one 
side  of  which  was  found  at  Oeere,  Yetulonenses,  Yulcentani,  Tarquinien- 
ses,  Annali  ziv.  tv.'O.  p.  37.,  Bull.  1840.  p.  92.,  now  in  the  Lateran.   Two 
in  male  figures,  according  to  the  gender  of  the  city,  the  central  one  fe- 
male, oomp.  also  §.  199.  R.  9.    On  a  coin  of  Sept.  Severus,  of  Tarsus, 
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Isaufia,  Cam,  Lycaonia  with  tower-crownB.  one  of  them  crowniiic  the 
demoe  of  the  city,  Rawhe  ii,  S.  p.  1902.  Suppliant  nations  befote  Lq& 
Yenu,  large  relief  Marmi  Torlonia  ii,  ISL]  Fine  figures  of  oriental  ctties, 
relief  in  the  L.  179.  BouilL  i,  106.  Alexandria  with  oom-eany  cadaceos, 
and  ship  on  coins  of  the  gens  Cecilia  and  later  ones.  Cities  which  faaTe 
the  neocorate  of  a  temple,  usually  hold  an  idol  or  the  temple  in  the  hand. 
Corap.  N.  Brit.  9,  24.  25.  10,  3.  12. 19.  [JldUu  and  Salamis  bj  Pansnus, 
the  latter  with  the  aplustre,  in  allusion  to  the  great  battle.  The  Lindiann 
dedicate  to  Athana  and  Zeus  rigy  "KafATr^vcamv  irmr^ttti  rn9  juck^w  '  P^y, 
Inscr.  N.  Rhein.  Mus.  iv.  s.  189.  Rhodes  branded  by  Artemisia,  YitruT. 
u,  8.  Magnesia  adorns  her  Citharsodus  with  the  purple  of  Zeus  Strabo 
xiv.  p.  648.  Ortygia  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639  sq.  Lydia  with  golden  drapery, 
on  account  of  the  ancient  riches  of  the  country,  Philostr.  Im.  ii,  9.,  Tlui- 
mdia  with  olive-wreath,  corn-ears  and  colts  ii,  14,  Oroput  as  a  youth  sur- 
rounded by  searuymphs  i,  27,  Itthmus^  and  also  Leehaon,  as  jouths  ii, 
17,  on  account  of  the  gendre,  wherefore  Tischbein  i,  17  cannot  interpret  a 
bearded  figure  with  a  reed  in  his  left  hand  as  *'  the  genius  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus,** Scgrusy  dark  blue,  as  an  island,  wreath  of  rushes,  olive  and  vine 
branches,  Philostr.  the  younger  1.  Calgdon  crowned  with  ^vycg  (qaercus 
escul.)  ibid.  4,  Arcadia  vrith  garland  of  oak-leaves  and  long  knotty  stick 
Pitt.  d'Ercol.  i,  6.,  Megalopolis  with  Artemis  Soter  beside  the  throne  of 
Zeus,  Pausan.  viii,  30,  5.,  Oyrene  on  the  swan,  coins  Bullett.  Kapol.  1847. 
p.  127  sq.  J^gaa  in  the  great  Dionysian  procession  at  Alexandria  in  Athe- 
nseus,  Europa  and  Asia  on  the  Chigi  relief  with  the  battle  of  Arbcla, 
Troja  sitting  as  a  captive  Libanius  iv.  p.  1093.  Statue  of  a  city  darac 
pi.  762  c.  n.  1906  c.  From  the  allegorical  persons  in  art, — on  which  T5J- 
ken  Yom  Unterschiede  der  ant.  u.  mod.  Mahlerei  is  most  deserving  of 
perusal — we  must  distinguish  the  mythical,  daemonical,  as  a  Oamarina, 
Cyrene,  Ortygia,  <Src.  in  Pindar,  Messene,  the  daughter  of  Triopas,  who 
had  a  temple  and  statue,  Paus.  iv,  31,  9,  .ffigina  consecrated  at  Delphi  z, 
13,  3,  or  Nemea  among  the  other  daughters  of  Asopus  v,  22,  5,  whilst  for 
example  in  .^schylus  Nemea  is  to  be  understood  allegorically  as  the  mo- 
ther of  Archemorus.  Comp.  also  R.  Rochette  Sur  quelques  objets  en  or 
in  the  Journal  des  Savants  1832.  Jan  v.  after  Avellino.] 

2.  Roma  (temple  §.  190.  R.  1.  ii.),  costumed  in  the  manner  of  the 
Amazons,  exerta  mamma  (Ooripp.  laud.  Justin,  i,  287.)  in  the  statue  PCL 
ii,  15.  [darac  pi.  767,  1905],  in  reliefs  Hirt  16,  2.  25,  16.  Completely 
draped  in  the  celebrated  Barberini  picture,  SicUer's  Alman.  i,  1.  p.  241. 
[Bdttiger  KL  Schr.  ii.  Tf.  6.  s.  236]  Romal  Qiustinlani palace  Race.  84. 
[Colossal  bust  Y.  Borgh.  st.  v,  27.] ;  Crozat  Recueil  d'estampes.  P.  1729.  i, 
2.  Statue  in  the  Palace  of  the  Conservatori.[Clarac  pi.  768, 1904.]  With 
Augustus,  Eckhel  P.  gr.  2.  comp.  §.  200.  R.  2.  Sitting  on  spolia,  Zo§ga 
Bass.  31.  On  denarii  of  the  gens  Fabia  holding  the  apex  of  the  pontifices. 
Other  coins  N.  Brit.  1,  24.  11,  11.  G.  M.  662.  663.  Roma  and  Constanti- 
fiople  on  an  interesting  diptychon  (now  in  Yienna,  the  inscr.  certainly 
more  modem)  in  Gori  ii.  p.  177.  tb.  3.  p.  253.  tb.  9. 

3.  Hellas  crowned  by  Arete,  group  by  Euphranor ;  the  I>emos  of  the 
Bhodians  by  the  Demos  of  the  Syracusans,  Polyb.  v.  88. ;  the  Demos  of 
the  Athenians  by  the  Demos  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  Demosth. 
de  cor.  p.  256.  [Dissen  in  his  Ed.  p.  255.];  the  Tyche  of  Antioch  by  Se 
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leuciu  and  Antiochua  §.  158.  R.  5.    Roma  crowaed  hj  the  IImti^  Am^aw 
on  ooixtty  AiuL  cL  Inst.  iL  p.  11. . 

4.  The  Demos  and  tlie  democracy  of  Athens,  Pans,  i,  3,  2.  comp.  §. 
13a  R.  2.  I>emi  G.  M.  363.  N.  Brit.  10,  2.  24.  II,  6.  14.  16.  Zeus  and 
Demoe  by  Euphranor,  Pans,  i,  1,  3.  Demi  of  Attica,  heroes  for  them,  Mar- 
athon by  Micon.  [Demos  of  the  Athenians  also  by  Parrhasius,  Aristo- 
lans,  Leochares,  Lyson.  AHM02  AAOAIKEnN  Mionnet  iy.  p.  316.]  The 
li^d  9vyx7<irro(  on  coins  of  OumsB,  ibid.  9,  20,  23.,  of  Lamia  M.  I.  d.  InsL 
67,  B  1.    Of  the  Senate  Dio  Cass.  68,  5. 

5.  Ohfrnpia^  wiiii  this  legend,  appears  as  a  head  in  profile  on  Eleaa 
coins,  >?hii3h  cannot  point  out  the  community  which  caused  them  to  be 
struck,  as  ^ere  was  not  one  of  Olympia,  Stanhope  Olympia  pL  17.  Also 
in  full  length  on  these  coins,  as  a  winged  virgin,  sitting  or  hastening 
along  (Allier  de  Hauteroche  pi.  6,  16.),  with  a  staff  or  wreath,  see  Gdtt. 
G.  A.  1827.  s.  167.  [Hellas  and  Elis,  the  former  crowning  Antigonus 
Doeon  and  Philip  III.,  the  latter  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Ptolemy  I. 
Pans,  vi,  16^  8.]  Olympias,  Isthmias  §.  350.  R.  5.  Aglaophon  painted 
Alcibiades  in  the  lap  of  Nemea,  and  crowned  by  Olympias  and  Pythias, 
Athen.  ziL  p.  534  d.  Nemea,  Hirt  25,  14.  [Nemea  with  the  palm,  plac- 
ing her  foot  on  a  rock,  on  the  Albani  marble  Tase  with  the  exploits  of 
Hercules,  which  has  more  of  such  figures ;  Nemea  with  the  palm,  on  a 
lion,  by  Nicias,  adstante  cum  baculo  sene,  viz.  pastore,  in  illusion  to  the 
name  yl^f«c.]    An  Asiatic  goddess  of  Agones,  Gemmss  Flor.  ii,  52. 

6.  Genii  locorum,  Pitt.  Ere.  iv,  13.  Gell,  Pomp.  18.  76.  Winck.  W.  i. 
Tf.  11.  Also  on  contomiati,  Eckhel  viii.  p.  306.  Comp.  Yisconti  PCL  v. 
p.  56.  On  the  representation  of  the  genius  publicus,  Ammian  xzv,  2. 
So  in  statues,  bronzes,  coins.  Ant.  Ere.  vi.  53.  66.  56.  Gori  M.  Etr.  i,  49. 
The  genius  Rom»  very  different,  Stieglitz,  Archs&ol.  Unterh.  ii.  s.  156. ; 
the  bearded  -head  with  the  fillet  across  the  brow  (G.  P.  B.)  on  coins  of 
the  gens  Cornelia  is  certain.  Often  identified  with  the  emperor,  Eckhel 
V.  p.  87.  Genius  Augusti  Pd.  iii,  2.  Galbn  G.  M.  670.  However  the 
genius  Aug.  also  as  a  serpent,  Boissard  iv,  137.  A  separate  class  of 
workers,  geniarii,  in  Inscr. 

7.  The  Lares  (cinctu  Gabino,  SchoL  ad  Pers.  v,  31.,  bullatiy  Petron.) 
in  high-girded  tunics,  with  fvT»y  §.  299.  No.  7.  k.,  and  goblets  or  tankards, 
around  an  altar,  Bartoli  Luc.  i,  13.  14.  Ant.  Ere.  vi,  52.  54.  57.  Gori  M. 
Etr.  i,  96.  iii,  4^  1.  Gerfa.  Ant.  BUdw.  64.  So  the  Lares  Augusti,  Boissard 
iv,  68.  PCL  iv,  45.  [Guattani  1785.  p.  33.  Middleton  Ant.  Mon.  tv.  9. 
Caussei  M.  R.  i,  2,  48.  Hirt  T£  26, 12.  Montf.  iii,  1,  59.  60.  Rasche  ii,  2. 
s.  1495.]  G.  di  Fir.  St.  144.  comp.  145-149.  The  children  with  the  bulla 
have  no  relation  to  them.  On  the  PentUei  Dionys.  L  68. ;  as  heads  of 
youths  crowned  and  sometimes  provided  with  Dioscnri-hats  (D.  PP.)  on 
many  family  coins. ;  on  the  denarii  of  the  gens  C»sia  sitting  figures  of 
youths  with  spears,  a  dog  beside  them,  and  a  Vulcan's  head  above  (ac- 
cording to  others  the  Lares).  Comp.  [Rasche  iii,  2.  s.  825.],  G^h.  Prodr. 
s.40ff.   - 

8.  See  Hirt  s.  186.  Tf.  16,  2.  26^  5.  10.  26,  6.  (Circus).  Yisconti  P& 
T.  p.  56.  The  Isthmus  is  ingeniously  denoted  on  coins  by  a  rudder  at  eact; 
nde,  Millingen  Anc.  Coins  pL  4, 15. 

2M 
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14    HUMAN  ACTIYITI£S  ASJ>  00in)ITI0S8. 

1  406.  Personifications  of  human  qualities  and  relations, 
bordering  on  allegory,  constitute  a  class  of  unlimited  extent; 
and  the  inventors  of  Roman  coin-types  which  furnish  the 
greatest  number,  only  availed  themselves  of  a  privilege  which 

2  always  belonged  to  art  Among  the  Greeks  Nike,  who  was 
related  to  Athena,  and  thereby  most  personal,  was  most  fre- 
quently sculptured,  then  Hebe,  Arete,  Eirene  (with  Plutus, 
£leutheria,  Eunomia,  Euthenia,  and  kindred  beings  of  benign 
influence,  Limos,  Momos,  Poene,  (Estros,  Palestra,  Agon,  Pole- 
mos,  Deimos  and  Phobos  and  others:  more  however  as  second- 
ary figures  in  large  representations  illustrating  the  leading 
idea  of  the  artist,  and  l^ss  independently  than  in  Roman  em- 

3  blematic  sculpture.  [§.  385.  K  7.  388.  K  5.1  Besides  the  gen- 
eral conception  of  Honor,  Virtus,  Concordia,  Fides,  ^quitas, 
Pudicitia,  Victoria,  Spes,  Salus,  Libertus,  Pax,  the  particular 
relations  Gonstantia  and  Providentia  Augusti,  Concordia 
exercituum.  Fides  cohortium,  Spes  Augusta,  Securitas  Augus- 
ta, Gloria  exercitus,  sseculi,  Romanorum  and  the  like  seemed 

4  also  representable.  The  attributes  are  here  for  the  most  part 
easy  of  explanation ;  the  cornucopia  is  given  to  most  figures 
of  the  kind,  because  all  good  qualities  turn  out  a  blessing  to 
man;  definite  corporeal  forms  and  attitudes  characterize  only 
a  few ;  sometimes  also  ancient  modes  of  representing  Grecian 

5  deities  are  laid  as  the  basis  of  such  personifications.  There  is 
little  indication  of  these  [as  well  as  of  the  Greek]  notional 
(begrifisartige)  figures  being  thoroughly  unfolded  into  estab- 
Ushed  artistic  forms,  precisely  because  the  mere  notion  does 
not  contain  the  germ  of  a  complete  intuition;  however,  the 
skilful  and  tasteful  application  of  most  of  the  symbolical  ex- 
pressions handed  down  from  earlier  times  is  still  deserving 
of  great  praise. 

1.  fiirt  K  12. 18.  «.  108  ff.  G.  M.  355—362.  Eckhel  P.  N.  v.  p.  87  ff. 

2.  On  Nike  (especially  the  fine  Cassel  bronze)  Bottiger  HalL  LZ.  1803. 
April.  [Bottiger  KL  Schr.  ii.  b.  173.  Tf.  2.]  In  earlier  times  without 
wings  §.  334.  R.  2.,  so  on  coins  of  Terina,  Millingen  Anc.  Coins  pi.  2,  2. 
comp.  p.  23.  [Frequently  without  wings  also  in  vase-paintings.  Ann.  xvii 
p.  174.]  Numberless  Nikae  with  trophies,  shields,  candelabra,  crowns, 
palms,  on  coins  and  lamps,  and  in  Pompeian  pictures;  they  often  put 
inscriptions  on  helmets  or  shields  (Mionn.  Bescr.  pi.  68,  3.,  also  Tischb. 
iv,  21.).  Nike  as  tropsBophorus,  PCI.  ii,  11.  Ant.  Ere.  iv,  60.  vi,  10. 
Often  in  cavs,  guiding  the  reins  for  conquerors.  Nike  /3ovdvroDv«  in  gems 
Tassie  pi.  45.,  in  reliefs  at  Munich  214. ;  ZoSga  Bass.  60. ;  L.  223.  BouilL 
Mi,  47,  2.  Clarac  pL  224. ;  Combe  Terrac.  pi.  24.  26.  Statues  in  Berlin; 
L.  435.  Clarao  pi.  349.  636—638.    Victoria  from  Mantua  ^zhibiied  in 
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Milan,  Bumahr  Reise  in  der  Lombardei  b.  137.  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  7*— 9. 
KIKH  making  libation  to  Zeus  over  the  altar,  Stackelberg  Tf.  16.  [Nike 
ivith  kerykeion  pouring  out  to  Apollo  Kitharoedua,  Lujnes  Vasee  pL  26, 
Ann.  xii.  p.  257.    NIKH  with  kerykeion,  pouring  out  to  a  warrior  who 
IB  returned  home  to  his  aged  father,  Gerh.  Auserl.  Y.  ii,  150.    Elite 
o6ramogr.  i,  91.   NIKH  crowning  a  tripod,  from  M.  Pourtalds  pi.  6.,  comp. 
M.  Blacas  pi.  1. ;  92  N.  making  libation  on  an  altar,  from  Y.  Coghill  pi. 
22,  2. ;  93  another  such,  a  thymiaterion  in  the  other  hand ;  94  erecting  a 
trophy,  from  Tischbein  iv,  21. ;  95  the  same  Etruscan ;  97  N.  in  a  quadriga 
before  a  tripod,  Plutus,  Ohrysus,  a  female  figure,  from  Stackelb.  Grab.  Tf. 
17.;  98.  99.  Winged  figure  with  cithern  from  Laborde  ii^  37.  and  Tisoh- 
bein  iii,  7  (37),  doubtful,  as  is  also  100  and  still  more  96.    The  splendid 
Victocy  of  the  Mus.  Brescian.  tv.  38 — 10.  Joum.  des  Say.  1645.  p.  533 
sqq.  6  feet  high,  nothing  wanting  but  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  for- 
merly gilded  as  may  be  seen  from  a  trace  on  the  hand,  an  oUye-wreath 
was  set  with  silver,  she  is  writing  like  the  one  on  Trajan's  column,  the 
attitude  easy,  the  finely  folded  drapery  almost  negligent,  of  masterly 
lightness  and  truth  to  nature,  the  wings  large.    The  gilded  bronze  siatue 
about  4  ft.  high,  found  in  1830  at  the  Hantaan  boundaries,  in  Berlin,  on 
which  holes  for  the  insertion  of  wings  were  afterwards  discovered,  Ann. 
xi.  tv.  B,  Urlichs  p.  73.]    Hebe  draped  and  winged  on  the  goblet  of  So- 
fiias ;  draped,  with  a  branch  in  the  left  hand,  pouring  out  for  Zeus  with 
the  right,  Tassie  pi.  22, 1306. ;  on  other  occasions  almost  undraped,  with 
goblet.    Comp.  §.  351.  R.  4.  (Europa),  411  (Hercules).  The  Hebes  in  Hirt 
8.  92.  are  perhaps  Kikes.    Against  the  wings  of  Hebe  Panof  ka  M.  Blacas 
p.  80.    [Hebe  winged,  caressing  the  eagle,  SchlichtegroU  Gemmen  Tf.  33. 
Winck.  Kunstgesch.  ix,  3,  7.  refers  to  two  Stoschian  gems  and  another, 
Hebe  naked  with  the  goblet.    The  statue  by  Naucydes  along  with  Hera. 
BrU,  Gerh.  Flugelgestalten  Tf.  2, 1—6.  s.  17  f.]    ArOe^  see  §.  405.  R.  3- 
and  411.  (Hercules.)  Welcker  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  385.     v^offavov  'A^srijg 
on  a  golden  crown,  Athen.  v.  p.  211  b.    LimoSf  Athen.  x.  p.  452.    Momtu 
as  a  feeble  old  man,  Anthol.  Pal.  Plan.  265.  [Tischbein  Yasen  i,  57.  comp. 
Rhein.  Mus.  1842.  s.  413.]    Phthonos  Tischbein  i,  57.  (52  according  to 
Welcker  N.  Rhein.  Mus.  i,  413.)   'EvBvfctxs  AyetT^fAct  in  Heraclea  by  Diony- 
sius,  Memnon  c.  5.  Eirene  first  erected  by  Oimon  or  Timotheus,  according 
to  Plutarch  and  Kepos.    [Statue  of  Eirene  with  Plutus  in  her  arms  by 
Oephissodotus  in  Athens.  Paus.  ix,  16, 1.  Eirene  winged,  with  kerykeion, 
carrying  the  infant  Plutus,  Gerh.  AuserL  v.  ii,  83.  s.  15.    E/fijyjj  Aok^Zp 
also  on  coins  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians  has  the  kerykeion,  and  likewise 
Felicitas,  Buonarroti  Medagl.  tv.  18.  p.  308.   Thus  also  Eirene  on  a  vase- 
design  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  Aristophanes  (like  another  from 
the  Wasps,  Bull.  1847.  p.  103,  and  Xanthias  before  Hercules  Cab.  Pour- 
tal^  pi.  9.  from  the  Frogs),  Vases  Luynes  pi.  30.  Ann.  xii.  p.  268.    Cbtf- 
cord  (Homonoia)  and  Friendship  were  painted  by  Habron.]    *£Aft/Se^^ 
^ith  a  wreath  on  gold  coins  of  Cyzicus,  M.  I.  d.  Inst,  i,  57  B'4;''comp>. 
Ann.  V.  p.  279.    Panofka,  with  most  extraordinary  reference  to  lAh^, 
'EvitofAU  Ytk^oiv,  a  Pemeter-Iooking  female  head,  Millingen  Anc.  Coinff  !S^* 
10.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  ii.  p.  313.    EvSuy/ee  a  woman  leaning,  and  supported  by 
a  sphinx,  poppy  and  corn-ears  in  her  right  hand,  on  coins  of  Alexandria, 
ZoSga  N.  JSgypt.  10,  1.  G.  M.  379.,  as  a  female  figure  with  a  large  goblet 
on  the  relief  of  Thyrea,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  tv.  C.  1.    2«w/xoA/p  as  a  female 
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fignre,  crowning  Qelas,  on  coins  of  Gela,  Tomm.  38,  2.  comp.  31, 1^  u  t 
male  genius  in  Elis,  Pans,  vi,  80.  85.  Hatia  §.  388.  R.  5.  PiBdia  §.  391. 
&  5.  F^ene,  Pans,  i,  43,  7.  oomp.  z.  88,  2.,  perhaps  with  Ljcurgns  §.  381 
R.  6.  Oegtroi^  Vases  de  Canosa  7.  PidoBttra,  Philoetr.  ii,  32.  The  youths 
with  the  pnies  for  the  gameSi  on  the  relief  in  Stuart  Ant.  ii,  4.  vign.,  slao 
the  boys,  generally  without  wings,  who  show  the  different  kinds  of  con- 
tests, L.  455.  BouilL  iii,  45.,  CUrao  pL  187. ;  G.  di  Fir.  120. ;  G.  Giost 
ii,  184.,  and  amuse  themselves  with  game-cocks,  L.  398.  Clmnc  pi.  800i 
comp.  349.  appear  to  be  *  Kyum  or  n«x»<V^«r«,  Philostr.  ii,  38.  'Evaw 
Mi  as  winged  boys,  Luc.  Rhet.  Pr»c.  6.  Phobo»  §.  65.  Panof  ka  Hyp.  Rom. 
Studien  s.  845.  Deimos  and  Phobos,  Pallor  and  Payor,  in  Rome,  the 
former  with  hair  hanging  down,  the  latter  haying  it  erecty  on  denarii  of 
the  gens  HostUia,  G.  M.  158. 159.  Apelles  painted  Poiemos  with  his  handa 
tied  at  his  back.  Bnyo  (Bellona)  on  coins  of  the  Bruttii  and  Hamertini, 
Magnani  ii,  4  sqq.  iy,  36.  Fama  on  coins  of  Demetrius  Poliora  with 
trumpet  and  lance,  Sckhel  N.  anecd.  6,  9.  Blowing  the  trumpet,  Stuart 
iii,  9,  13. 

3 — 5.  Fides  and  Honor  (on  family  coins)  haye  the  laorel-wreatl^ 
Libertoi  the  same,  also  the  hat,  Vititu  has  the  helmet  (Yirtus  Augusti 
an  amazon-like  costume),  Triumpua  on  coins  of  the  gens  Papia  a  laur^ 
wreath  and  trophy,  [Fama,  Mus.  Bresciano  p.  138.]  PUtas  the  stork  (Pie- 
tas  Augusta  with  children,  who  press  close  to  her,  but  also,  in  a  difierent 
signification,  as  a  woman  praying) ;  PudieUia  (idso  Concordia)  the  yeil, 
Pax  the  olive-branch  (she  also  sets  fire  to  armour),  Providentta  deonm  a 
bird  of  augury  (Pedrusi  vi,  36,  4.),  jSkemitat  has  Sol  and  Luna  in  her 
hands  (Morelli  Veep.  5,  31.),  HilariUu  P.  R.  on  Hadrian's  coins,  coniuoo- 
pia,  palm,  children  around  (Pedrusi  vi,  35,  4.).  Awnowi  is  ingeniously 
provided  with  a  calathus  and  corn-ship,  and  carries  Roma  in  her  hand, 
Pedrusi  vi,  16,  2.  jSquiiM  and  Moneta  have  the  balance,  for  differeaft 
reasons.  (In  the  sky,  the  balance  was  introduced  into  the  zodiac,  mere]| 
as  attribute  of  the  virgin  as  Dike,  and  sign  of  the  equinox,  as  the  daws  d 
the  Scorpion  had  long  occupied  the  place.  The  matter  is  reversed  If 
Hirt  s.  112.).  Seeuritoi  leans  on  a  column  or  places  her  hand  on  her 
head  (a  sign  of  security  and  rest). — £^,  different  from  Elpis  §.  398, 4.» 
gently  advancing  with  the  flower  in  her  hand,  in  the  ancient  Tenns  coe- 
iume,  is  to  be  found  on  coins  from  the  time  of  Claudius  (as  Spes  Augos* 
ta,)  Pedrusi  vi,  6, 16.  Eckhel  vi.  p.  838.  M.  Chiar.  i,  80.  [The  Hesperid 
on  a  metope  of  the  Theseum  Stuart  iii.  ch.  1.  pi.  14.  no.  18.  is  a  similsi 
figure.]  8pes  is  otherwise  conceived  in  the  relief  Boissard  iv,  130.  ss  tiK 
harbinger  of  a  rich  harvest,  comp.  TibulL  i,  1,  9.  JSalw  and  VtdOndo 
(on  eoins  of  the  gens  Acilia)  was  formed  after  Hygieia.  Sometimes  alto 
jeveral  persons  stand  for  one  figure,  as  the  Tempora  fdieiuu  was  repre- 
aented  by  four  boys  with  the  fruits  of  different  seasons,  Buonarr.  Med.  tr. 
7,  9.  Bossite  M^.  du  Roi  pL  15.  Abundantia  Race.  783.  [§.  398.  R  3.] 
The  fo-called  Modicean  statue  of  SiUnee  is  correctly  explained  by  Mongei, 
Mm.  de  Tlnst.  Kat.  t.  p.  150.  as  a  nation  from  a  tropsdon. 
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15.    THE  00D8  OF  BABLT  ITALT. 

407.     The  worship  peculiar  to  the  Italian  peoples  contained  1 
very  few  forms  which  were  originally  Italian,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  approached  those  of  Greece  in  plastic  distinct- 
nesa     Where  there  is  an  appearance  of  this,  we  mostly  find  2 
however  that  a  Grecian  artistic  form  constitutes  the  basis,  as 
in  Janus  and  Vejovia 

1.  See  in  other  passages  Jupiter  Anzur,  Juno  Lanuvina,  Satumiu, 
Fortona,  Mantus,  SUyanus,  Yertumnus,  Flora,  Qenius,  Lar. 

8.  Janus  on  coins  of  YolatemD  with  two  bearded,  but  also  youthful 
heads,  and  of  Rome,  with  two  bearded  (on  coins  of  the  gens  Fonteia  with 
sprouting  beard),  and  only  in  later  times  a  bearded,  and  a  youthful  coun- 
tenance. Janus  herma,  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  86.  [Forohhammer  in  the  Zeitachr. 
f.  die  A.W.  1844.  s.  1074-77.  The  double  henna  also  in  E.  Braun's  Ant. 
Marmorwerke  i,  3.  is  also  declared  to  be  Janus  by  K.  F.  Hermann  Q6tt, 
Anz.  1844.  a  344.]  He  is  formed  after  the  Greek  double  herms,  such  as 
are  found  on  many  coins  of  Hellenic  cities,  Athen.  zv,  692.  comp.  Stieg- 
litz  N.  famil.  p.  30.  Four-headed  on  coins  of  Hadrian.  See  B5ttiger 
Kunstmythol.  s.  257.,  especially  on  the  key  of  Janus.  Yejovis  (in  imita- 
tion of  Apollo)  on  coins  of  the  g.  CsBsia  and  Licinia,  Stieglitz  p.  36. 
Btrusker  ii  a  60. 

The  supposed  Etr%ucan  deities  in  Qori  are  not  in  the  least  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Pea  Vacuna  Sabinorum,  in  Quattani,  Mem.  eno.  vi.  p.  29. 
[Qeriutfd  Ueber  die  Qottheiten  der  Etrusker  Berlin  1847  with  7  pL] 


16.    FOBEIGN  OBIEITTAL  DBITIBS. 


408.    The  crowd  of  foreign  gods  adopted  into  the  Oreco-  1 
Roman  worship,  gave  rise  to  excellent  or  inferior  works  of  art 
in  the  Greek  style,  according  as  the  period  of  adoption  was 
earlier  or  later.    The  best  perhaps  were  those  produced,  in  2 
imitation  of  the  Cyrensean  Zeus  Ammon,  by  the  worship  of 
the  Alexandrian  Sbbapis,  a  god  of  the  infernal  world  and  of 
the  Sun,  whose  form — an  impenetrable  mixture  of  attractive 
mildness  and  mysterious  appalling  power — well  represented 
the  character  of  religious  feeling  in  later  times.     The  statues  3 
of  Isis  in  the  costume  of  Roman  female  servants  of  that  god- 
dess, with  the  stiffly  folded  tunic,  the  upper  garment  fringed 
and  knotted  on  the  breast,  and  the  lotus-flower,  are  seldom 
works  of  excellence;  the  infantine  figures  of  Horus  or  Harpo-  4 
crates,  with  the  fore-finger  on  the  mouth,  and  the  cornucopia 
in  the  arm,  are  generally  small  bronzes,  amulets.   The  Syrian  5 
QODnsss,  resembUng  the  Phrygian  Magna  Mater,  appears  some^ 
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times  in  statues  of  the  time  of  the  Syrian  empresses;  other 
beings  belonging  to  the  nature  worship  of  the  Semitic  nations, 
and  which  were'not  so  divested  of  their  national  singularity, 

6  can  only  be  recognised  in  some  subordinate  works  of  art  Tha 
treasure  of  city  coins,  which  has  not  yet  been  complete!} 
turned  to  account  for  the  history  of  Asiatic  religion,  enables 
us  also  to  recognise  the  chief  deities  of  Cappadocia  in  Helle- 

7  nized  form.  The  Mithraic  cycle  of  statues — besides  the  hun- 
dred times  repeated  sacrifice  of  the  bull,  which  is  the  principal 
representation,  and  bears  a  near  relation  to  the  rhrygian 
Taurobolia  —  contains  many  ether  darkw  repres^itations, 
partly  from  the  mystic  history  of  the  god,  partly  from  tbe 
warship,  which  was  overloaded  with  ceremonies;  on  the  whole 

8  they  were  very  rude  in  execution.  This  class  is  wound  up  by 
compositions  in  which  the  belief  of  the  ancient  world  sought 
to  burst  its  boundaries,  wherein  it  necessarily  renounced  all 
healthy  form ;  from  thence  originated  the  Abbazas  gsms  in 
Alexandria,  monuments  of  the  pantheistic  religion  of  lao,  and 

9  the  Pahthea  at  Rome  in  which  chiefly  the  notion  of  a  world- 
governing  Fortuna  absorbed  the  ideas  of  all  other  deities. 

1.  Hirt  Tf.  11.  B.  87. 

2.  Comp.  §.  158.  R.  1.  Fine  heads  of  Serapifl  PCI.  vi,  15.  BoaiH.  i» 
66.  with  modius  and  seven  rays ;  BouiU.  i,  67.  on  cameos,  M.  Borb.  ir,  $). 
Serapis  as  a  Hades  on  a  orooodile,  Passeri  Lua  iii,  73.  Serpent-Senpi^ 
iii,  70.  Comp.  Guigniaut  Le  dieu  S^rapia  p.  9.  [Standing  Mus.  Teron. 
p.  Ixxv,  5.  Sitting,  bronze  figurette  ftom  Epiros,  Spec,  of  ano.  sculpture  l 
pi.  63.  Two  heads  Winck.  W.  iv.  Tf.  5.  s.  437.  Montf.  ii,  121.  Suppl.  ii,4i  ] 

S.  Statues  of  Isis  of  this  description,  Montfauoon  SuppL  ii,  40.  3f. 
Nap.  iv,  51.  Clarac  pi.  307.  308,  [986—994]  Isis  with  the  winged  coat 
around  her  loins,  L.  375.  Clarac  pi.  306.  Bust,  Pd.  vi,  16.  Portrait 
figures,  M.  Cap.  iii,  81.  Barberini  group  of  Isis  and  Horus^  now  in  Ma- 
.  nich  130.,  Hirt  11,  10.  Worship  of  Isis  Pa  vii,  19.  Pitt.  Era  ii,  59. 
comp.  B6ttiger  Isisvesper,  Minerva,  Tasohenbuch  fur  1809.  Bomsn 
priestess  of  Isis  with  naked  bosom,  in  gems,  Wicar  iv,  6.  Kunerous  re- 
ferences to  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  on  Roman  ooina,  eapecially  ia 
the  time  of  Commodus  and  Caracalla,  Eckhel  B.  N.  vii.  p.  12a  dl3ff.  VoU 
publica  of  the  time  of  Julian  and  other  emperors,  with  a  Julianua-SerapiSt 
an  Isis-Helena,  Eckhel  viii.  p.  136.  Isis  here  sits  often  on  Sinus  who  is 
represented  in  the  Grecian  manner  as  a  dog  (a  cow  in  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy) ;  as  Faria  she  frequently  holds  a  sail,  the  Pharus  standing  beside 
her.  The  head-dress  of  Isis  figures  on  coins  of  the  Seleucidte,  struck  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes  (Yandamme  pL  47.).  comp.  §.  232.  R.  3. 

4.  Harpocrates  Montf.  ii,  105. 123.  M.  cap.  iii,  74.  Caper's  Harpo- 
eratee.  Especially  frequent  as  an  amulet,  Montf  ii,  105.  123.  With  clab, 
Ike  Hercules,  as  Semphucrates,  for  instance  Zoega  N.  ^g.  Impp.  tb.  ^t 
4.  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  20.  comp.  §.  436.  R.  3.  Horus-Eros  in  gems,  Impr.  d- 
Inst,  ii,  44.  We  also  find  Horus-Eros-Hercules  united.  AnvhU  MontL 
a,  128.  Boissard  vi,  78.     Canopus  M.  Cap.  i,  82. ;  G.  di.  Fir.  St.  57. 
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6.  See  §.  241.  R.  8.  A  Zeos-Belus  on  ooins  of  Antioohas  VIII.  The 
so-called  bust  of  Hebon  on  gems,  Millin  P.  gr.  46.  Tasaie  pi.  36,  4179,  is 
certainly  a  form  of  Baal.  The  figure  carrying  a  basket  and  covered  with 
the  skin  of  a  fish,  on  a  gem  (Wiener  Jahrb.  ABI.  zxiv.  s.  26.  No.  6.)  and 
in  a  relief  in  the  Vienna  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  (Oannes  ?)  is  perhaps 
derived  from  the  Babylonian  mythology. 

6.  The  Bntfo  of  Gomana  on  coins  with  crown  of  rays,  shield  and  club, 
Millingen  Anc.  Coins  6,  4.  comp.  Cab.  d*Allier  de  Haut.  pi.  8,  4.  Men  §. 
400.  R.  2.  Alexander  the  Pseudomantis'  new  god  Olycon  is  also  accu- 
rately known  from  coins  of  Abonoteichos,  Eckhel  ii.  p.  383.  comp.  the 
coins  of  Nicomedia,  Cab.  d'Allier  de  Haut.  pi.  11, 10. 

7.  Among  the  numberless  works  on  the  Mithraica^  after  Philip  a 
Turre  Monum.  yet.  Antii,  there  are  especially  to  be  referred  to  here 
Zoega  uber  die  den  Dienst  des  Mithras  betreffenden  Denkm&ler,  Abhand. 
B.  89 — 211.,  together  with  Welcker's  Anmerk,  s.  394.  Comp.  Creuzer 
Symbolik.  i.  s.  728.  Tf.  3.  36.,  in  Guigniaut  pi.  26.  27.  27  b.  Eichhorn, 
Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  rec.  1814.  1816.  Seel  Mithrageheimnisse.  1823. 
Niklas  Muller,  Mithras.  Wish.  1833.  V.  Hammer  Mithraica  P.  1833. 
Clarac  pi.  638  A. — 66a.  The  most  famous  of  these  sculptures  is  that  in 
the  L.  76.  Montfaucon  Ant.  ezpl.  1.  pi.  217, 1.  Bouill.  iii,  47.  Clarac  pi. 
SK)4.  with  the  inscription  y«^«  vt^tov,  from  the  Capitoline  Spelseum,  the 
same  probably  which  was  destroyed  in  377.  Comp.  F.  Lajard  Nouv.  Ob- 
servations sur  le  gr.  basr.  Mithr.  P.  1828.  [The  same  author  Sur  deux 
Basr.  M.  qui  ont  M  d^ouverts  en  Transylvanie  P.  1840.  4to.  with  6  pi. 
in  part  previously  published  in  the  Nouv.  Ann.  publ.  par  la  Section  FraD9. 
de  rinst.  arch^ol.  T.  ii.  p.  1.  Sur  une  ume  cin6raire  du  Mus^  d.  Rouen 
ibid,  ii,  397—446  and  Sur  un  basr.  Mithr.  qui  a  M  d^couv.  k  Vienne  Ann. 

^d.  I.  xiii  p.  170.  tv.  36.  The  forthcoming  Recherches  sur  Mithra  will  con- 
tain 106  pL  about  800  monuments.]  Clarac  Melanges  p.  46.  Others  PCI.  vii, 
7.  BouilL  iii,  48.  Clarac  pL  203.  204.  The  number  of  them  is  very  great ; 
Southern  Germany,  France,  England,  Hungary,  Transylvania  furnish 
many.  Mithras'  birth  from  a  rock  (Creuzer  i.  s.  773.)  Montf.  i,  218.  G. 
Giust.  ii,  62.  and  in  the  sculptures  of  the  MithrsBum  of  Heddernheim, 
which  furnish  the  most  complete  cycle  of  Mithraic  sculptures,  see  Habel, 
Annalen  des  Vereins  (§.  264.  R.  2.)  H.  i.  ii.  iii.  [Creuzer  Das  Mithreum 
yon  Neuenheim  bei  Heidelberg  1838,  also  in  his  Deutsche  Schr.  2.  Abth. 
iii.  s.  277.  comp.  626.]  Expiations  and  probations  in  the  lateral  compart- 
ments of  the  Heddernheim  and  a  Tyrol  sacrifice  to  Mithras. — Statues  of 
Mithraic  torch-bearers,  POL  iii,  21.  Complete  symbols  of  the  worship, 
GemmsB  Flor.  ii,  78. 

8.  On  the  AbraxM-^m^  especially  Maoarii  Abraxas— cum  Comm.  Jo 
Chifletii.  Antverp.  1667.  Prodromus  ioonicus  sculptilium  gemmarum 
Basilid.  de  Mussbo  Ant.  Capello.  V.  1702.  Passeri  Thes.  gemm.  astrif.  t. 
u.  p.  221.  Bellermann  drei  Programme  uber  die  Abraxas-Gemmen.  B. 
1620.  Dorow,Kun8tbUttl824.No.  106.  Matter  Hist.  Crit.  du  Gnosticisme. 
Kopp's  Palsogr.  T.  iii.  From  the  proper  Abraxas  which  represent  the 
god  of  the  Basilidean  sect  which  originated  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian  (although  even  this  is  still  open  to  doubt),  Bellermann  distin- 
gnishes  Abraxoids  and  Abraxasters  which  represent  daemon-figures  and 
combinations  with  other  deities  (Priapus,  Anubis).    The  connexion  of 
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the  Abraza»-gem8  with  the  Alexandrine  thenigy  is  eq>eciallj  proved  bj 
the  passage  of  the  papyrus  in  Reuvens  Lettres  k  M.  Letr.  L  p.  24.  [Mor- 
genstem  Ueber  eine  noch  nicht  bekannt  gemaohte  Abrazaa-Gemmey  Dor- 
pat  1843.  Programm.] 

9.  A  Pantheon  (phallio)  ahreadj  on  coins  of  Demetrius  IL  of  Syria. 
Mionnet  y.  p.  68. ;  also  on  coins  of  the  gentes  PUetoria  and  Jolia.  Mi- 
nerva Pantheos,  Millin  P.  gr.  67.  Bacchus  Pantheus  in  inscr.  and  Auson. 
Epigr.  30.  Tjche  Pantheos  often  on  gems,  comp.  Orelli  Inacr.  81113. 
The  [singular]  bronse  found  in  the  tomb  of  Festus  (§.  206.  No.  6.)  seema 
to  be  also  one  of  this  class.  [Hirt  Bilderb.  ii.  s.  lie.  Tf.  la,  20,  Forluns 
from  the  Mus.  Rom.  i»  31. 32.  Brunck  AnaL  ii,  90, 28,  the  head  of  Pan,  ths 
breast  and  beUjr  of  Hercules,  and  Hermes  below  (talaria)  in  one  body.] 


■^^^^^^^^^*^**^^^*  *i^*~i~*i~i(*^tf'v*ii'V^ifVM*wyvyM-w^»"w^ 


C.    HEROES. 

1  409.  The  fixity  and  definiteness  of  indiyidual  characteris- 
tics, such  as  is  observable  in  the  chief  deities  of  Orecian  ait, 
extended  also  to  the  principal  heroes.  We  know  that  it  was 
discovered  in  works  of  Greek  art  not  merely  by  the  attributes 
and  treatment,  but  also  bj  the  figure  and  conformation  of 

2  the  body.  Now,  however,  we  know  but  very  few  heioes,  al- 
most none  besides  Hercules,  in  so  definite  a  manner,  and  can 
even  scarcely  attain  to  a  more  minute  knowledge,  as  instead 
of  the  numerous  bronze  statues  and  groups — ^works  of  th^ 
most  excellent  artists — which  antiquity  possessed,  we  have 
now  left  us  only  reliefs,  and  those  chiefly  on  sarcophagi,  where 
the  mythus  is  treated  with  particular  reference  to  the  occa- 
sion of  the  sculpture,  and  vase-paintings,  whose  light  and  free 

3  design  admits  little  of  those  characteristic  traita  It  is  the 
custom,  therefore,  in  general,  only  to  interpret  according  to  the 
import  of  the  transaction  represented,  wherein  the  choice  is 

4  left  between  very  different  cycles  of  mythL  The  eeneral  al- 
terations in  the  spirit  of  ancient  art  also  affected  the  figured 
representation  of  heroes;  in  particular  the  bearded  and  com- 
pletely armed  figures  of  the  elder  sculptors  and  painters  were 
for  the  most  part  supplanted  by  youthful  representations,  with 
slight  indication  of  accoutrement 

1.  The  passage  in  Flat.  Arat.  3.  is  extremely  important  and  instrui 
tive.  Canonic  formations  of  Parrhasius  §.  138,  2.,  and  Euphranor  §.  1^ 
R.  2.,  qui  primus  videtur  expressisse  dignitates  heroum.  In  Philostottus, 
Heroica,  the  forms  of  heroes  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  characteriiad 
even  to  the  most  minute  features,  comp.  §.  415.  R,  The  si^^wdementi 
also  which  the  later  pragmatic  writers.  Dares,  Dictys  and  Malalas  giv« 
of  heroes  are  perhaps  taken  in  part  from  statues, 
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2.  See  for  example  the  numeronB  bronse  statues  of  heroes  described 
by  Chrifltodbros ;  a  number  of  them  seem  together  to  form  a  large  group. 

4.  Ilyacmthus  bearded  on  the  Amjclsan  throne,  with  Nicias  very 
youthfol,  Pans,  iii,  19,  4.  In  the  same  manner  are  distinguished  the 
early  and  later  styles  of  vase-paintings ;  the  Y  oloentine  have  mostly  bearded 
heroes,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii.  p.  146.  On  the  complete  armour  in  antique 
vase-paintings,  Ann,  d.  Inst,  iii  p.  49. 


1.    HBBCULE8. 


410.    The  heroic-ideal  is  expressed  with  highest  force  in  1 
Hercides,  who  was  pre-eminentlj  an  Hellenic  national  hero. 
Strength,  steeled  and  proved  by  exertion,  is  the  main  feature, 
which  early  Greek  art  already  indicated  in  its  creations,  but 
Myron  and  Ljsippus  especially  unfolded  into  a  form  which 
could  not  agam  be  outdone.   Even  in  the  statues  of  the  youth-  2 
fill  Hercules,  which  are  often  extremely  noble  and  graceful, 
this  concentrated  energy  is  displayed  in  the  enormous  strength 
of  the  muscles  of  his  neck  (§.  331,  2.),  the  thickly  set,  short  curls 
of  his  small  head  (§.  330,  2.),  the  comparatively  small  eyes, 
the  great  size  and  prominence  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  fore- 
head, and  the  form  of  the  entire  limba  But  the  character  of  the  3 
victorious  combatant  of  monsters,  of  the  toil-laden  (aerumnosus) 
(Tovfjp^oQ'oc  xai  Afii^og]  hero,  is  exhibited  more  clearly  by  the  ma- 
tured figure,  such  as  it  was  perfected  by  Lysippus  with  especial 
predilection  (§.  129.  K  2.),  in  the  protuberant  layers  of  muscle 
developed  by  infiiiite  labour,  the  huge  thighs,  shoulders,  arms, 
breast  and  back,  and  also  in  the  earnest  features  of  his  com- 
pressed countenance,  in  which  the  impression  produced  by  exer- 
tion and  fati^e  has  not  been  effaced  by  transient  repose.   Both  4 
forms  can  still  be  pointed  out  in  an  almost  unlimited  cycle  of 
adventures  and  combats,  and  the  development  of  the  hero  can 
be  traced  firom  the  serpent-quelling  child  throughout  all  the 
events  of  his  life.     For  the  twelve  labours,  which  were  sculp- 
tured with  especial  frequency,  but  whose  consistency  and  suc- 
cession were  never  indeed  established  with  complete  uni- 
formity, although  an  early-sanctioned  order  can  be  perceived, 
there  were  soon  formed  certain  favourite  modes  of  represen- 
tation,— ^for  many  of  them  however  several  others  which  were 
employed   differently   according  to    the    time  and    district 
Among  the  host  of  other  exploits  we  find  the  slaying  of  the  5 
giants  in  particular  on  vases  of  the  old  style;  as  to  the  battle 
with  the  centaurs  there  also  figure  here  less  known  legendary 
form&     The  strictly  warlike  deeds  were  less  a  subject  for  the  6 
formative  art  than  for  elder  poesy;  hence  it  was  only  in  ear- 
liest art  that  Hercules  wore  the  usual  heroic  costume,  such  as 
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he  ha8  it  in  Hesiod,  and  on  the  contrary  the  lion's  hide,  the 
club  and  the  bow  figure  even  in  early  times  as  the  ordinary 

7  accoutrements  of  the  hera  Other  phases  of  the  character  are 
disclosed  by  the  relation  to  Omphale,  tlie  herq  spinning  in 
transparent  female  drapery  of  russet  hue,  and  the  voluptuous 
woman  in  heroic  nudity,  with  club  and  lion's  hide;  gay  sports 

8  of  Erotes  are  linked  therewith.  Then  the  patemfiJ  relation 
to  Telephus,  his  son  suckled  by  the  hind  and  again  recovered, 
wherein  art,  which  treated  the  subject  chiefly  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines,  must  have  partly  followed  other  sources  than 

9  the  usual  mythological  legend.  Purifications  and  expiations, 
of  which  the  irascible  hero  required  many,  could  only  be 
alluded  to;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  lyre-playing  Hercules 
sprang  from  the  conception  of  the  hero  when  softened  after 
expiation  (comp.  §.  359.  S61.). 

1.  Beger^s  Hercules  ex  antiquitatis  reliq.  delin.  1705.  is  of  little  nee. 
Goethe  Eunst.  u.  Altcrth.  ii,  1.  a.  107 — 143.  Gurlitt's  Fragment  einer 
Archaol.  Abhandlung  fiber  H.,  ArchaoL  Schr.  L.  343.  [Comment.  Societ 
Philol.  Lips.  ii.  p.  58—64.]  For  the  artistic  history  of  H.  §.  67.  R.  2.  90. 
R.  2.  96.  No.  20.  21.  25.  99.  R.  6.  118.  R.  2.  119,2.  122,4.  129,  2.— In 
Etruscan  mirror-drawings  H.  (on  other  occasions  called  Hercle)  is  de- 
nominated Oalanice,  that  is  KeeXTi/y/jco^  Micali  36,  3.  50,  1.  [Qerh.  Etr. 
F^piegel  ii,  138.  Statues  in  Clarac  pi.  781 — 804  Bw,  heads  from  coins  pL 
1 007.  no.  2796— 2810.] 

2.  You/ng  H,  of  Ageladas,  Pans,  yii,  24,  2.  Fine  statue  in  the  Lans- 
downe  collection,  Spec.  40.  Head  Brit.  M.  i,  46.  [Spec  ii,  42,  co- 
lossal, one  of  the  best] ;  with  bruised  ears,  Brit.  M.  ii,  46.  FCI.  vi, 
12. ;  similar  M.  Chiar.  43.  M .  Nap.  ii,  32.  iv,  70.,  at  the  same  time 
with  a  wreath  of  poplar  eacirded  with  a  tsenia.  Splendid  heads  on 
gems  (H.  Strozzi)  Bracci  tv.  49.  Lipp.  i,  240.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  67. 
comp.  §.  412.  R.  1.  (Theseus);  also  on  coins,  for  instance  those  of 
Grotona,  where  he  (§.  329.  R.  7.)  is  even  crowned  with  laurel  (as  in  those 
of  the  Bruttii,  N.  Brit.  3,  23.)  and  appears  to  differ  from  Apollo  onlj  bj 
his  short  hair  and  buU-neck.  H.  youthful  at  the  robbery  of  the  tripod, 
§.  362.  R.  2. ;  on  the  relief  G.  di.  Fir.  St.  104.  with  the  lion,  the  hydra, 
the  boar,  the  hind,  then  bearded ;  often  however  also  with  the  Hesperides, 
aS'Ghristodorus  describes  him  137.  Bronze  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  H.  young 
with  Hesperidan  apples.  Spec,  ii,  29.  H.  ^^/|od^/t,  ww^it^m  Clem.  AL 
p.  26.  Pott.  trti^v»  sitTcay^  x.  r.  A.  Philostr.  Y.  S.  ii,  4 

4.  Hercules' birth)  PCI.  iv,  37.  G.  M.429.  H.  borne  by  Hermes  §. 
381.  R.  7.  Suckled  by  Hera,  on  Etruscan  paterss,  Bianeoni  tv.  10.  Edu- 
cation PCI.  iv,  38.  39.  G.  M.  431.  432.  The  fight  with  the  serpent 
(Brunck  iii.  p.  209.)  in  statues,  among  which  one  at  Florence  is  distin- 
guished, Edit.  Winck.  iv.  s.  303.  Meyer  Tf.  23.  comp.  BouilL  iii,  16,  4 
M.  Borb.  i,  8. ;  a  Dresden  one  250.  Aug.  89.  (according  to  Hase) ;  on 
coins  of  Thebes,  Tarentum  (Millingen  MM.  In.  1, 13.  2,  15.)  and  else- 
where ;  in  paintings  by  Zeuxis,  Plin.  xxzv,  36.,  Philostr.  the  younger  6. 
Ant.  Ere.  i,  7.  G.  M.  430.  M.  Borb.  iz,  54.  The  combatSy  ifSxoi,  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Chalcioecos,  on  the  Theseion  §.  118.  R.  2.,  on  the  Olym* 
pian  temple  §.  119.  R.  2.,  in  the  tympanum  of  the  Heracleion  at  Thebes 
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by  Praxiteles^  at  Alyma  toy  Lyappiu,  also  at  Pergamos,  Bnmck  iii.  p. 
209.  Tke  Y oloeniine  yasee  foniiah  a  very  complete  Beries  of  the  oombata 
of  Hercules,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii.  p.  47.  [Very  many  in  Qerh.  Auserl.  Y.  ii, 
9a—148.  iii,  183. 198.  J.  J.  Dubois  GataL  de  la  ColL  Panooncke  1835. 
HeraoL6ide  no.  5&— 79.  De  Witte  Gatal.  Durand  1836.  no.  264,  332. 
(selected  vases),  and  later  catalogues  of  the  sort.  Gerh.  Etr.  Sp.  ii,  125 
— 168.]  Collocations  M.  Gap.  iv,  61.  Meyer  T£  6.  (in  Myron's  style  ?) ; 
PCI.  iy,  40.  41.  42. ;  M.  Borb.  i,  a  9. ;  ZoSga  Bass.  61-63. ;  G.  di  Fir.  St. 
104. ;  L.  469.  499.  BouilL  iii,  50,  1.  2.  Clarao  pi.  196. ;  G.  Giust.  ii,  135. ; 
Piranesi,  Yasi  ii,  75.  comp.  G.  M.  433-446.  453.  Statues  from  Ostia, 
Hercules  with  Diomedes^  Geryon,  Cerberus  and  the  wild-boar  (not  the 
tripod),  PCI.  ii,  5-^.  £.  A.  Hagen  de  Herculis  laboribus.  Regim.  1827. 
[Four  unedited  monuments  with  the  deeds  of  Hercules  are  mentioned 
Ann.  xyi.  p.  179,  two  sarcophagi,  an  ara,  dedicated  by  P.  Decimius 
Luerio,  and  a  fragment  now  in  the  Lateran.  Add  to  these  also  the  side 
of  a  sarcophagus  in  Y.  Ludoyisi  with  nine  exploits,  and  a  sarcophagus 
with  ten  aihUe  and  by-sides  in  the  Marmi — ^nel  pal.  Torlonia  ii,  2.]  The 
most  usual  order  of  succession  seems  to  be  nearly  as  foUows  (G.  5l.  453. 
Cap.  PCI.  42.  L.  469.) :  Lion,  hydra,  boar,  hind,  Stymphalides,  Augeas, 
bull  and  horses,  Geryoneus  and  Amazons,  Hesperides  and  Cerberus, 
wherewith  that  at  Olympia  and  that  on  the  Theseion  (here,  as  it  appears, 
lion,  hydra,  hind,  boar,  horses,  Cerberus,  Cycnus  1  Amazons,  Ceryoneus, 
Hesperides)  agree  in  most  particulars.  Comp.  Welcker  Rhein.  Mus.  i.  s. 
507.    [Kleine  Schr.  i  S.  83.] 

In  conflict  with  the  lion,  on  antique  yases,  especially  M.  Blacas  pL 
27.  Micali  ty.  89. ;  [this  ancient  composition  on  yases  was  in  later  times 
transferred  into  life-size  relie£s,  in  Santa  Maria  sopra  Mi^erya  in  Rome, 
£.  Braun.  Ant.  Marmorwerke  ii,  7. ;  in  like  manner  in  a  church  behind 
Hymettus ;  of  equal  size  is  H.  7<s9tfTo(p6tfog  at  the  side  of  the  garden  of  the 
palace  in  Y.  Medici ;]  strangling  it,  in  archaic  style,  Gori  M.  E.  i,  73.,  in 
beautiful  style  on  the  Theseion,  in  statues,  M.  Flor.  iii,  65.,  on  coins  of 
Beracleia,  of  the  gens  Publicia  and  elsewhere ;  standing  oyer  it  and  rest- 
ing, at  Olympia.  [Lion,  hydra,  bull,  in  fine  compositions,  Campana, 
.Opere  di  plastica  ty.  2S— 24.,  of  these  are  seyeral  repetitions  extant.] 
He  fights  the  Hydra  with  the  club,  arrows  (see  Hagen),  and  with  a  harpe, 
in  the  metopes  of  the  Delphian  temple  (Eurip.  Ion.  158.  comp.  G5tt.  G.  A. 
1828.  a  1078.),  as  in  Millin  Yases  ii,  75.,  whilst  lolaus  kills  the  scorpion. 
(Early  yases  M.  d.  I.  iii,  46.  Ann.  xiv.  p.  103.  One  also  in  the  library  of 
the  Dominicans  at  Girgenti ;  froni  a  terracotta  frieze  in  the  Mus.  Gregor. 
at  Rome,  in  engrayed  stones,  the  Hydra,  six-  seyen-  ten-headed,  accord- 
ing to  old  designs  in  the  Bibl.  Cappon.  in  the  Yatican  no.  3103.  fol.  7.  70. 
72.]  Carrying  the  wild  boar  on  his  shoulders,  sometimes  without  Eurys^ 
theus  (Liban.  Ekphr.  12.  Petersen  de  Lib.  iii.),  sometimes  with  Eurys^ 
theus  stuck  in  the  cask  (§.  48.  R.  3.)  on  yases,  see  Maisonneuye  66. ; 
Campanari  Mem.  Rom.  ii.  p.  155.  Panofka  M.  Bartold.  p.  69  sq.  Micali 
ty.  92. ;  ibid.  ty.  85.  M.  Pourt.  12. ;  R.  Rochette  J.  de's  Say.  1835.  p.  217 
sq.;  in  wall-paintings  Pitt.  Ere.  iii,  47,  1.;  in  reliefs  Clarac  pi.  196., 
where  the  head  of  Eurystheus  is  misdrawn  into  an  altar>flame,  also  on 
Ibe  Theseion  as  it  seems.  Kneeling  on  the  Arcadian  kind  §.  96.  No.  25. 
&  chases  away  the  Stymphalides  (of  whose  form  Yoss  Myth.  Br.  i,  32.) 
iometimes  kneeling  (on  coins  of  Stymphalus,  Cab.  d*Alliev  de  Haut.  pi. 
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6y  2S.),  sometimes  sUnding  (also  on  these  ooins)  with  bow,  but  likewiie 
with  club.    He  slays  Dtomedet  with  his  dab,  coins  of  Antoninus  Piui 
of  Alexandria,  Mionn.  Sappl.  iz.  pL  8.  p.  24.    H.  bnll-queller.    Stackelb. 
Graber,  Tf.  14.  (Theseus  according  to  Stackelb.)  Fighting  with  Oeryomm 
(rAFTFOMES  on  a  vase  from  Yolci,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  v.  p.  231.)  as  threefold 
hoplites.  [De  Witte  M6m.  sur  H.  et  Qerjon.  Nout.  Ann.  de  la  Sect.  Fran^ 
de  rinst.  Arch^L  1838. 1839.  p.  107.  270.]    Placing  his  foot  on  the  jvon 
0f  the  AmoMonty  on  the  Theseion,  also  in  Oljmpia  as  it  seems.    [Inspection 
shows  that  H.  holds  fast  the  Amazon,  who  is  thrown  upon  her  &oe,  with 
his  legs  squeexed  against  her  under  the  shoulders,  but  the  fragment  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  was  wrongly  combined  with  another,  in  a  verj 
comical  manner,  in  a  cast  at  Paris  in  1841.    Kunstmus.  zu  Bonn.  & 
160 — 162.]    Fighting  with  a  mounted  Amazon  on  imperial  coins  of  He- 
raclea,  P^usi  vii,  32,  6.    Hercules  fights  especially  with  the  Amazoa 
Andromache  on  vases  from  Yolci.    Hercules  for  the  most  part  drags 
CerberuB  after  him ;  otherwise  on  the  Voloentine  vases,  K.  Rochette  M.  I 
pi.  49  a.  Reoeiving  the  apples  of  the  Beiperides  from  a  virgin  or  plucking 
them  himself,  vase  of  Asteas  from  P»stum,  Millin  i.  3.,  another  published 
by  Bern.  Quaranta,  Kunstbl.  1824.  No.  6.  comp.  also  Hancarv.  i,  98.    On 
gems  H.  slays  the  dragon,  and  the  Hesperides  flee,  M.  Borb.  vii,  47.   The 
coffer  of  Oypselus  and  the  group  of  Theocles,  Pans,  vi,  19, 1.  oomp.  v,  17, 
1.  combined  the  adventure  of  the  Hesperides  and  of  Atlas,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Pherecydes.    On  Atlas  §.  396^  [Atlas  and  the  Hesperides  on 
a  large  ApuUan  vase,  Gerhard  Archemorus  Tf.  2.,  other  Hesperidisn 
monuments,  S.  41.  [H.  stoops,  with  a  small  basket  before  the  tree,  wait- 
ing till  the  apples  are  gathered  for  him ;  Hermes,  lolaus ;  amphora  in 
the  possession  of  E.  Braun ;  Gerhard  le  Yase  de  Midias  B.  1840.  pL  2. 
8.  41.  76.  Zoega  Bassir.  ii.  tv.  64.  Mosaic  §.  322.  R.  4.]    H.  with  Anr 
tcBus,  Brunck  iii.  p.  210.    Group  in  Florence,  Maffei  Baoc.  43.,  fragment 
from  Aquileia,  Wiener  Jahrb.  xlviii.  s.  101.  Tf.  i,  1.,  at  Yolci  M.  I.  d. 
Inst.  26,  2.,  [?  Mus.  Gregor.  ii,  16,  2  a.  Antssus,  formerly  "  Oacus."]  pu>- 
ture,  Nason.  13.,  gems.    Combats  especially  numerous  on  coins  of  Perin* 
thus ;  also  (Ko.  273.  Mionn.)  that  with  the  JSehidnOy  comp.  Zo^  66. 

5.  Batde  with  the  gianti  on  the  coffer  of  Oypselus,  Pkos.  iii,  18,  7. 
Alcyoneus'  death  §.  397.  R.  3.  G.  M.  458.  469.  Millingen  Div.  31.  Auk 
d.  Inst.  V.  p.  308.  Battles  with  centaurs  in  groups  of  statues,  M.  Flor.  iih 
60.,  on  vases  from  Yolci,  Micali  tv.  96.,  and  others,  G.  M.  438. ;  Hancarr. 
ii,  124. ;  Millin  i,  68. ;  Moses  1. ;  Millingen  Div.  38.,  where  Dezamenos  ii 
a  hostile  centaur  contrary  to  the  ordinary  fable.  H.  slaying  a  centaur 
Impr.  d.  I.  iii,  66.  The  story  of  Nessus,  in  earliest  painting,  H.  et 
Nessus,  Point,  d'un  Yase  de  Ten6e,  Progr.  Athen.  1836.  4to.  Zeitsahr. 
f.  A.  W.  1836.  s.  1167.  Philostr.  the  yr.  16,  treated  in  a  peculiar  manner 
in  a  picture  from  Pompeii,  M.  Borb.  vi,  36. ;  the  rape  of  Dejanira  on 
vases,  G.  M.  466.,  reliefs,  Brit.  M.  ii,  16. ;  Dejanira  borne  by  H.,  Etrusa 
mirror,  G.  M.  467.  [Gerh.  Etr.  Spiegel  ii,  169.  comp.  160.  Yolc  waei 
Gerh.  Auserl.  Y.  ii,  117,  1.  Cab.  Burand  no.  321.;  Gerh.  ii,  3,  alw  ia 
Micali  tv.  76—78. ;  Dejanira  with  the  infant  HTA  A02  in  her  arms,  Her- 
cules, Athene  and  (Eneus.  Gerh.  Tf.  116.]  H.  opening  the  cask  of  Fhd^ 
on  the  vase  G.  M.  439.  comp.  Micali  tv.  99,  6. ;  Stackelb.  Giaber  T£  41.; 
[three  other  vase-paintings,  Gerh.  Auserl.  Y.  ii,  119, 120.]  on  gems,  il>j^ 
tv.  ll^j  7.,  intoxicated  among  the  centaurs,  at  Yolci.     Combat  with 
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Aehdaus  (group  by  Dontas,  PauB.  y,  17, 1,  vi,  19,  9.)  §.  403.  R.  2.  MilHa 
Vases  ii,  10.  comp.  Philostr.  the  yr.  4.    [Vase  from  Qirgenti  §.  403.  R.  2. 
A  Vase  edited  by  Sam.  Birch  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Soc.  of  Lit.  Sec.  Series 
i,  1843.  p.  100 — 107.  and  by  Qerh.  AuserL  V.  ii,  115.  was  considered  a  de- 
ception by  Miilingen.    A  human  head  with  a  horn  is  combined  with  the 
body  of  a  Triton  as  Achelous.]    Fighting  with  Triton,  on  vases  from 
Void,  Welcker  ihid,  s.  521.  comp.  §.  402.  R.  2.    H.  questioning  a  sea 
deity,  Nereus  or  Proteus,  before  the  theft  of  the  apples,  Impr.  d.  1.  iii,  17. 
[Bull.  1833.  p.  88.    Hercules  and  Triton,  Welcker  Kl.  Schr.  i.  s.  84.  M. 
Gregor.  ii,  44,  2,  vase  from  Vulci  1835;  Gerh.  AuserL  V.  ii.  111.,,  Cab. 
Dur.  no.  302.,  now  Cab.  Pourtal^  no.  196.;  hydria  Pizatti,  Bull.  d. 
TAcad.  de  Bruxelles  xL  p.  407.  edited  by  Roulez ;  lekythos  from  Agrigen- 
turn  found  in  1833,  Politi  Lettera  al  Sgr.  Miilingen  Palermo  1834. ;  in 
the  possession  of  Bas^ggio  in  Rome  1841.    H.  and  Triton,  Rv.  two 
nymphs  each  with  a  dolphin;  in  his  possession  also  Rv.  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne,  Apollo,  Artemis,  Hermes;  and  still  more  grand  H.,  Triton, 
Athene  and  other  figures ;  a  fine  q>ecimen  in  the  possession  of  Cav.  Cam- 
pana  in  Rome  1845 ;  one  in  the  Mus.  at  Naples,  the  sea-god  terminating 
in  two  serpents  and  two  dogs,  attacked  by  Hercules  in  shield  and  ar- 
mour, above  them  Dsadalus  and  Icarus,  Rv.  Perseus;  one  in  Vienna, 
Ameth  das  k.  Munz-u.  Antiken-Cab.  s.  14.  no.  77.    The  god  wrestling 
with  HEPAKAE2  is  also  called  NEPET2,  Proteus  or  Poseidon  with 
Boeptre  and  white  hair  and  AM<^ITPIT£  stand  by.    Notice  d'une  colL 
de  vases  points— de  feu  le  Pr.  de  Canino  P.  1845.  p.  7.  no.  11.;  similar 
no.  8,  and  NEPE  half  man,  half  fish,  like  Triton,  is  also  alone,  M.  Blacas  pi. 
20.  and  with  Nereids  M.  d.  I.  i,  38.  comp.  0.  Jahn  Arch&ol.  Aufs.  s.  64  f. 
Minervini  Bull.  Napol.  iv.  p.  88. 113.    Vases  connected  herewith  enumerat- 
ed by  Oerh.  AuserL  V.  ii  s.  95.  not.  12.    Nereus  in  human  form  wrest- 
ling with  H.,  Qerh.  T£  112. 113.  s.  99.,  Cab.  Durand  no.  304.  305.    H. 
overpowering  the  sea-god  in  the  friezes  of  Assos  M.  d.  I.  iii,  34.,  also  in 
Fellows*  Asia  Minor  p.  48.]    With  the  sea-monster  of  Hesione  §.  322.  R. 
4.    With  the  HippocotUidos  (Ligurians  according  to  ZoSga)  PCI.  v,  15. 
Before  llion  §.  90.  R.  3.  With  Cyenm  §.  99.  No.  6. 175.  R.  2.   Vase  from 
Yulci  Bull  1835.  p.  163.  [Qerh.  AuserL  V.  ii,  121.,  at  the  same  time  with 
another] ;  Bull.  1837.  p.  89.,  [one  of  those  here  described  in  Qerh.  Tf.  122. 
123. ;  a  Nolan  one  Tf.  124.    Others  in  the  Mus.  Qregor^  in  that  at  Syra- 
cuse and  in  many  other  places.    A  collection  of  designs  in  E.  Braun's.] 
With  Busiru  (in  the  spirit  of  the  Satyric  Drama)  Miilingen  Div.  28., 
with  excellent  drawing  of  the  Egyptians  on  a  Volcentine  vase,  Micali  tv. 
90.;  of  two  other  vase-pictures  Panofka  Hyp.  R5m.  Studien  s.  296. 
[BerL  Vasen  no.  1763,  d^c]  H.  Bvaygei,  Erbach  vase  Ann.  vii.  p.  93.  tv. 
02  (Creuzer).    H.  and  Pallas,  beside  the  monster,  Helius  according  t« 
Btackelberg,  Qr&ber  Tf.  15.    H.  in  advance,  Pallas  in  her  chariot,  beside 
a  tripod  [like  Eos  §.  400.  R.  3.],  ibid.  Tf.  15,  Restoration  of  the  tripod  ao 
cording  to  Stackelberg  ?  ?.    H.  before  the  lustral  fountain  Impr.  d.  I.  iii, 
19.  20.    [H.  driving  a  bull  before  him,  which  he  strikes  with  a  bimdle  of 
arrows  as  Eos  drives  the  boar  in  Theocritus  29,  a  tree,  vase-painting 
Bull.  1842.  p.  187.    On  a  fine  cylix  of  M.  Joly  de  Bammeville^s  at  Paria 
H.  grasping  the  vines  with  such  force  that  the  roots  turn  upward,  oppo* 
site  H.  strangling  Syleus.    A  girl  with  pitcher  and  goblet  before  an  altar 
on  the  bottonu 

4k 
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6.  In  old  wooden  fignreg  H.  appean  in  annooTy  8tr.  xv,  68&  catag^ 
§.  77.  B.  1.  On  the  ark  of  CjpaelaB  be  was  reoognised  by  hk  naad 
exnf*»,  §.  57.  B.  2.  with  which  the  sword.  Pans.  ▼,  18^  1.  is  not  at  Tui- 
anoe ;  in  manj  Tase-paintingB  (M.  I.  d.  Inst.  26^  10.  Tischb.  ii,  20.)  [Micali 
tv.  90.  100,  2.  3.  Laborde  ii,  22.  PoUti  sulla  tazza  dell*  smimsa  1834.]  it 
is  united  with  the  otherwise  usoal  costume,  as  is  also  the  Boeotian  shield, 
§.  99.  No.  6.  The  bow  of  Hercules  is  the  Scythian  one,  with  doaUe  bead, 
(the  9-«x/yroy«  roiat  .AschyL  Choeph.  159.),  Passow  in  Bdttiger's  Arch.  i. 
Kunst.  s.  150.  The  lion's  hide  is  fastened  especially  in  fitroacan  brooxes 
not  merely  with  the  fore -paws  on  the  bfeast,  but  also  with  a  dasp  on  the 
waist,  Micali  tv.  35,  6. 14. 

7.  H.  and  OmphaUy  Fameoan  group,  Keapels  Ant.  i.  s.  84^  Gerhard's 
Ant.  Bildw.  i,  29.  M.  Borb.  ix,  27.  Belief  O.  M.  453.  The  spinning  H. 
in  the  mosaic  §.  322.  B.  4.  G.  M.  454. ;  liucian  speaks  of  sirailar  paint- 
ings De  hist,  conscr.  10.  On  the  Oassel  statue,  Bouill.  ii,  8.  YiHkd  in 
Welcker's  Zeitsohr.  s.  177.  Hercules  combed  by  Omphale,  G.  M.  453.** 
Omphale  in  the  costume  of  Hercules  on  coins  of  Sardis,  on  gems.  Julia 
Domna  as  Omphale,  Guattani  Mem.  enc.  ▼.  p.  120.  [Large  statue  of  Om- 
phale in  this  costume  in  the  possession  of  YescoTali  in  Rome.]  Head  of 
Omphale?  L.  193.  M.  Fran^.  iii,  11.,  on  many  gems,  see  especially  G.  di 
Fir.  V.  tv.  27^  H.  and  lole  t  fiunous  gem  of  Teuoros,  M.  Flor.  iL  5.  G.  di 
Fir.  V,  26, 1.  G.  M.  455.  [Jul.  MiAervini  conjectures  il  mito  di  Brcole  e 
di  lole  Nap.  1842. 4to.  in  a  Pompeian  picture.  R.  Boohette  Peint.  de  Pomp, 
pi.  7.  p.  91 — 107.  Cavedoni  in  the  Bull,  Napd.  ii.  p.  53.  E.  Brann  Bull 
1842.  p.  185.  0.  Jahn  Arch&ol  Beitr.  s.  233.  supposes  it  with  Panof  ka  to 
be  Auge.]  H.  subdued  by  Eros,  §.  129.  R.  2.  Treated  in  a  more  archaic 
fashion,  Lipp.  i,  282.  G.  di  Fir.  ▼,  6,  4.  Wica^  ii,  23.  H.  brings  Eros 
(Epeur)  a  prisoner  before  the  throne  of  Zeus,  Btr.  mirrW'drawiBg,  M.  I. 
d.  Inst,  ii,  6,  Erotes  playing  with  Hercules*  weap<ms,  G.  M.  47SL*  and 
frequently.  Eroa-HercuUa  L.  265.  297.  Bouill.  iii,  10,  1.  3.  Clarao  pL  282. 
Miiiin  G.  M.  482.*^  The  so-called  Ptolemaus  Auletes,  a  Hercules  at 
Cos,  in  female  costume,  according  to  Kdhler  Desor.  d*une  un^thyste. 
1792. 

8.  H.  and  Tdepkus  (according  to  Yisconti,  Ajax  according  to  Winck.) 
in  the  fine  group  Race.  5.  POL  ii,  9.  Bouill.  ii,  3.  Clarac.  pi.  302.  comp. 
Beschr.  Roms  ii,  ii.  s.  227.  [ibid.  s.  154.]  and  Gerhard  A.  Bildw.  Tf.  113,  1. 
In  bas-reliefs  Hercules  with  Telephus  in  his  arms  and  Bacchus.  Other 
groups  L.  450.  Bouill.  ii,  2.  Guattani  M.  I.  1788.  p.  xxiz.  [H.  with  the  in- 
fant Telephus  on  his  hand,  and  the  hind  at  his  feet ;  similar  a  very  small 
statue  in  the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  at  Vienna.]  Gaetano  d^Ancona  Illus- 
traz.  del  gruppo  di  Ercole  coUa  Cerva  scoperta  in  Pompeii  nel  1805.  On  an 
Athenian  monument,  M.  Nan.  190.  comp.  Paciaudi  Mon.  Pelop.  Epim.  §.  3. 
Eckhel  P.  gr.  26.  27.  Fine  picture  of  the  recovery  of  Telephus,  Pitt,  Ere 
i,  6.  G.  M.  451.  M.  Borb.  ix,  5.  comp.  viii,  50.  Coins  of  Pergamos,  Chois. 
Gouff.  Yoy.  pitt.  ii,  5,  3.,  Midoion,  Vaillant  De  Camps  p.  63.,  Tarsus,  G. 
M.  450.,  of  Antoninus  Pius  §.  204.  R.  3.  Antonini  Imp.  iii,  67.  The  eagle 
introduced  as  in  the  wall-painting.  Telephus  alone  as  a  child  under  the 
hind,  on  coins  of  Tegea,  Cab.  d*Allier  de  Haut.  pi.  7,  2. ;  as  a  youth,  re- 
Bcmbling  the  Dioscuri,  with  the  hind  on  the  Portico  of  Thessalonica.  Dis- 
covery, Coins  of  Gorme,  Mttnchner  Denkschr.  f.  Phild.  i.  Tf.  3,  2.  [0. 
Jahn  Telephos  und  Troilos,  Kiel  1841,  8vo.  and  Archeol.  Auls.  s.  160— 
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180.  Telephufl  at  the  hind  and  H.  Oampana  Opere  di  plastioa  tv.  25.  As 
in  the  fine  relief  Yisoonti  Mon.  Soelti  Borghes.  ii,  9.  0.  Jahn  s.  62.  a  ser- 
vant lays  the  Bwaddled  child  of  Auge  in  her  bosom,  the  painting  in  the 
baths  of  Titas  in  Thiersch  Yeteram  artif.  op.  tb.  1.  mvtj  also  be  interpret- 
ed in  connexion  therewith  according  to  Panofka  Hall.  LZ.  1836.  Aug.  8. 
490 — 92,  although  the  motive  of  the  swing  which  the  maid  gives  herself, 
remains  obscure.  Auge  in  M^rsia,  Auge,  Teuthras,  Aphrodite,  Gerh.  Etr. 
Spiegel  ii,  169,  <kc.]  Hercules*  son  Glenus,  on  a  vase  from  Volci,  see 
Oommentat.  Soc.  Gott.  rec.  vii  p.  102. 

9.  On  the  coins  of  Crotona  we  see  H.  making  expiation,  and  reposing 
beside  the  wine,  see  Dorians  i.  p.  455.  H.  in  remorseful  sorrow  on  account 
of  his  frenzy,  picture  by  Nicsearchus,  Plin.  xxxv,  40,  36.  Making  atone- 
ment at  Delphi  1  Laborde  Vases  i,  34.  On  the  archaic  vase  Laborde  ii,  7. 
Athena  has  taken  the  club  from  H.  and  he  ascends  a  step  playing  on  the 
lyre.  H.  Kitharados,  often  at  Volci,  with  Athena,  also  with  Hermes  and 
Dionysus,  Micali  tv.  99,  8.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii.  p.  135.  Also  Passeri  Luc. 
ii,  6.,  09  gems  M.  Flor.  ii,  44,  2.  Lipp.  Suppl.  335.  336.  and  among  the 
muses  of  Ambracia,  §.  393.  R.  2.  0.  M.  473.  'H^mO^p  rf  Movotcyirpy  re- 
lief, Boissard,  iv,  63.  [H.  and  the  Muses  worshipped  in  the  Gymnasium 
according  to  inscriptions.] 

411.    The  pyre  on  Mount  (Eta  (the  sufferings  at  which  were  1 
certainly  very  rarely  exhibited  by  art),  and  the  apotheosis 
open  up  a  new  series  of  representations  of  Hercules.     We  see 
the  hero,  in  beautiful  vase-paintings,  led  up  by  his  guardian 
deities,  from  the  pyre  to  Olympus  in  a  quadriga,  usually  in 
youthful  form, — ^because  his  rejuvenescence  took  place  simul- 
taneously with  the  apotheosis, — and  even  wedded  there  to 
Hebe,  the  goddess  of  youth.     Another  mode  of  representation  2 
first  introduces  Hercules  into  the  thiasos  of  the  Bacchian  at- 
tendants, and  sports  with  the  contrast  between  the  violent 
and  intractable  hero  and  his  wanton  companions.     A  Her-  3 
cules  of  this  sort,  taking  his  ease  in  this  happy  intermediate 
state,  was  represented  in  the  famous  master-piece,  the  torso 
Belvedere,  whose  posture  entirely  agrees  with  that  of  the  hero 
reposing  among  the  satyrs.     Hercules  here  rested  on  his  right 
arm,  in  which  he  probably  held  the  skyphos,  (§.  299.  No.  7  d.), 
and  had  the  left  doubled  over  his  head ;  a  happy  feeling  of 
comfort  seems  diffused  over  the  muscles  of  his  majestic  frame, 
without  effacing  the  impress  of  immense  power.    Following  up  4 
the  sports  of  Dionysian  festal  mirth,  art  also  gladly  represented 
Hercules  in  a  comic  light;  for  which  his  adventures  with  the 
Pigmies  and  Cercopes  furnished  the  best  opportunity.     The  5 
worship  of  Hercules  is  denoted  by  his  sacrificial  animal,  the 
wild-boar,  and  also  the  Herculean  skyphos;  the  cornucopia 
also  belongs  to  him  in  a  certain  relation.     Heire  he  is  usuiJly 

frouped  with  inferior  rural  deities  (§.  402.  403,  1.),  to  whom 
e  even  approaches  pretty  near  in  an  infmor  modification, 
wherein  the  rude  and  coarse  phase  of  his  character  comes 
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6  into  view.    The  allegorital  fable  of  Hercules  at  the  croflB-wqr, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  of  little  importance  to  art 

1.    A  mfering  H.  (H.  habitu  OStaeo  I)  [solo  eo  habitu  Bomae]  ig  sud  to 
be  in  the  Barberini  palace ;  a  head  with  such  expression  on  gems,  Speoce, 
Poljm.  pi.  19,  3.  Lipp.  Suppl.  ii,  491.    [Fine  joathful  bast  with  moan^ 
ful  expression  Qaler.  di  Firenze  iiL  tv.  117.]    On  the  apotkeosU  Bdttiga 
Hercules  in  bivio  p.  37.    Relief  on  the  Amyclaean  throne.  Pans,  iii,  18, 
7.    Picture  by  Artemon,  Plin.  xxxv,  40.    Fine  Taae-pict.  in  Gerhard, 
Ant.  Bildw.  31.  comp.  Welcker,  Hyp.  B5m.  Stud.  s.  301.    Kike  driTes, 
Hermes  guides,  Apollo  welcomes,  Poeas  takes  away  the  quiver,  a  nymph 
extinguishes  the  pyre,  as  does  the  brook  Dyras  on  other  occasions.    H. 
ascending  in  Athena's  quadriga,  on  several  vases  from  Yolci,  Ann.  iii.  p. 
161. ;  besides  Millingen  Div.  36. ;  G.  M.  462. ;  Moses  pi.  69. ;  [De  Witte 
Vases  points  de  TEtrurie  No.  96.,  underneath  the  pile,  which  the  ?«•- 
d^M/  0^/3(0^0^1  Arethusa  and  IIPEMNOSIA  are  quenching.]     H.  in 
youthful  form  receiving  the  draught  from  Hebe,  relief^  Guattani  M.  L 
1787.  p.  47.  H.,  in  a  cirde  of  several  deities,  presented  to  Hebe,  on  Etrus- 
can mirrors,  for  instance  Micali  tv.  49.    Hebe  with  Hera  and  Athena 
coming  to  meet  the  quadriga  of  H.,  in  Void,  Ann.  iii.  p.  152.    Olympian 
marriage  of  H.  and  Hebe  (but  with  the  enigmatical  inscription  lOAE,  K. 
Bochette  M.  I.  p.  271.),  splendid  picture  on  a  large  crater  from  Nola,  ia 
Berlin.    [Apotheosis  of  Hercules  Berlin  Yases  no.  1031,  ^liz  from  Tar- 
quinii,  Gerhard  Trinkschalen  Tf.  5.  and  no.  1708 — 1711  amphorse ;  Ihibds 
Yases  Panooucke  no.  79.    Selection  from  Luc.  Bonaparte's  Yaaes  Archso- 
logia  L.  xxiii,  Nike  to  the  right  of  H.  under  a  portico,  the  gate  of  Olym- 
pus, handing  him  a  garland,  on  the  left  Zeus  with  winged  thunderbolt, 
Bv.  Quadriga  guided  by  a  crowned  goddess,  another  with  cup  and  lute; 
in  the  Mus.  at  Naples  from  Buvo.   H.  in  the  quadiiga  led  into  Olympus, 
Bv.  Battle ;  Yasi  Feoli  no.  18.    H.  with  Athene  in  the  quadriga,  guided 
by  Apollo  with  the  hind,  without  bow,  Bv.  Dionysus  with  two  satyrs; 
no.  19.  amphora  from  Yulci,  the  same  together  with  a  figure  meeting 
Apollo ;  Mus.  Etr.  no.  1635,  Micali  Storia  tv.  89.  H.  lying  (in  Olympus) 
with  AAKMENE  at  his  feet.    Alcmene  in  Olympus  Gerh.  Studien  L  s. 
304.  Not.  6.    Yery  doubtful  if  Alcmene  Gerh.  Trinkschalen  5.  and  that 
she,  who  must  have  been  introduced  by  Hercules,  should  pray  to  Zeus  for 
his  reception.    Yase  of  Python  Nouv.  Ann.  de  1*1.  Millingen  T.  i.  p.  487. 
pL  10,  Alcmene  on  the  pile,  to  which  Amphitryon  and  Antenor  apply 
torches,  above  in  half-length  Zeus  and  Aos,  all  these  with  the  names,  and 
two  Hyads,  who  quench  the  flames  by  pouring  water  from  their  pitchers^ 
whilst  two  thunderbolts  are  hurled  to  the  ground  by  Zeus,  who  thus  des- 
tines Alcmene  to  immortality,  as  he  also  caused  her  to  be  stolen  from 
her  grave  by  Hermes.    She  therefore  stretches  her  right  hand  upwarda 
Bv.  Dionysus  between  two  Mssnads,  and  Semele  between  Satyr  and  Sile- 
nus.] 

2.  So  the  Famesian  relief  (Zo9ga  70.  Corsini  Hezculis  qoies  et  expi> 
atio  in  Fames,  marmore  expressa),  the  meaning  of  which  is  evidently 
this:  H.  is  apotheosized  in  the  year  58  of  Admete,  the  7>rieete88  of 
Hera;  through  the  priestess  he  receives  from  the  hand  of  Hebe  the 
draught  of  immortality  (to  which  draught  is  also  to  be  referred  Qerfa.  Ant 
^dw.  i,  47.),  and  now  comes  as  rfyMXMM/AfMf  in  the  first  place  into  the 
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sphere  of  the  Racchian  cUemons.  We  see  H.  besides  in  the  Bacchian 
thiasus  on  the  Voloentine  vases,  as  on  the  tazza  in  ZoSga  71.  72.  In 
Bacchian  pompa  beside  Dionysos  in  the  chariot,  PCL  iv,  26.  Wobom 
MarbL  6.  Plajing  on  the  flute  among  satjrs,  Laborde  ii,  11.  At  the 
banquet  with  Dionjsus  and  Ariadne,  Millin  Yases  i,  37.  Contest  in 
drinking  with  Dionysus  on  a  golden  goblet  in  the  Cab.  du  Roi,  G.  M. 
469.  Carousing,  ZoSga  68.  PCI.  v,  14.  M.  Word,  i,  2.,  on  archaic  gems, 
Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  17  sqq.  iii,  21  sqq.  Sails  introduced  (allusion  to  the  voy- 
age over  Ooeanos  ?).  Intoxicated  (Brunok  Anal.  iiL  p.  210.),  Impr.  d.  Inst, 
ii,  29. ;  sinking  away,  ZoSga  67.  Qerh.  Ant  Bildw.  i,  30.  comp.  Neapel's 
Ant.  s.  58.  Statuette  from  Yelleia,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  44  c.  comp.  Lopez,  Ann. 
iv.  p.  71.  Also  Pitt  d.  Y.  Negroni,  comp.  §.  386.  R.  3.  Head  of  H.  crown- 
ed with  ivj,  0.  M.  470.  [with  vine-leaves,  herma,  Brit.  Mus.  ii,  46.]  As 
the  hospitable  hero  holding  out  his  right  hand,  h^iovfct^ofi  on  numerous 
bronzes,  G.  di  Fir.  St.  113.  114.  Ant.  £rc.  vi,  20.  H.  drunk,  bronze  from 
iStolia  Spea  ii,  31.  32.  H.  with  a  hero  on  an  Etr.  mirror,  Iscr.  Perug. 
T.  I  tv.  5.  no.  1.,  Bull  1830.  p.  163. 1836.  p.  41. 

3.  Rep<yse  of  Hercules  on  vases  of  Yolci,  Ann.  iii.  p.  152.  We  see 
him  here  reclining  at  the  banquet,  crowned  bj  Athena,  Hermes  and 
Alcmene  present,  Micali  tv.  89.  The  posture  of  leaning  on  the  elbow  is 
ascribed  by  Luc.  Lapith.  13. 14.  to  Hercules  with  Pholus. — Torso  PCI.  ii, 
10.  BouiU.  ii,  4.  Race.  9.  comp.  Winck.  i.  s.  267.  Beschr.  Rom.  ii,  ii.  s. 
119.  Found  at  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  in  the  Campo  del  Fiore,  where  the 
theatre  of  Pompej  stood.  On  the  inscription  and  the  master  §.  160.  R. 
5.  [R.  Rochette  in  the  M^m.  de  I'Ac.  des  Inscr.  xv,  1  and  in  his  M6m.  de 
Numism.  et  d^Antiq.  1840.  p.  120 — 166.  Conjectures  sur  le  groupe  an- 
tique dont  faisait  partie  le  torse  de  Belved.  supposes  Auge  to  have  be- 
longed to  it,  comp.  0.  Jahn  Zeitschr.  f.  A.  W.  1843.  s.  667.  Minervini 
takes  the  gem  of  Teucros  for  H.  and  lole,  Mito  di  E.  ed  lole  p.  32 — 36. 
The  sculptor  Jerichau,  who  executed  a  few  years  ago  a  similar  H.,  as- 
serts that  certain  muscles  do  not  admit  of  an  uplifted  arm,  and  therefore 
of  the  assumption  of  a  group.  This  comes  in  aid  of  Heyne's  conjecture 
§.  129.  R.  2,  d.]  This  eternal  rest  is  clearly  distinguished  from  that  im- 
mediately after  his  labours,  §.  129.  R.  2. — Similar  the  H.  invictus,  Bois- 
sard  iii,  103.  That  divine  clearness  also  characterizes  many  heads,  espe- 
cially those  with  the  twisted  fillet,  for  instance  that  in  Bouill.  i,  71. 
(called  Here,  victor).  More  grand  the  H.-head  Lipp.  i,  247.  SuppL  312. 
Zeus-like  statue  of  Hercules,  found  in  Bavay,  see  Q.  de  Quincy,  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  ii.  p.  59.  M.  I.  17.  Spec,  ii,  33. 

4.  H.  among  PygmiM,  Philostr.  ii,  22.  Zo^  69.  A  Pygmy  himself 
(Sophron*s*'HfvXXo()  and  fighting  with  cranes.  Tischb.  ii,  18.  comp.  7. 
Millin  i,  63.  72.  M.  Pourtal^  8.  Battles  of  Pygmies  often  on  vases,  also 
from  Yold  and  Tarquinii.  The  Pygmies  are  represented  on  the  vases 
precisely  as  in  Ctesias  Ind.  11.  Adventures  with  the  Cereopes  §.  90.  K  2. 
[Three  vase-paintings  see  Ueber  den  epischen  Cydns  s.  409  f.  Another 
Cab.  Durand  no.  316.  in  Gerh.  Auserl.  Y.  ii,  110.;  one  quite  new  Bull. 
1843.  p.  65.  Black  figures  on  yellow  ground,  the  Ceroopes  tall  and 
slender,  with  hair  long  and  lank.]  Millingen  Div.  35  [1]  Tischb.  iii,  37.  [?] 
Represented  by  phylakeii  Hancarv.  iii,  88.  (Dorians  i.  p.  463.).  Comp. 
Bdttiger  Amalth.  iii.  s.  318. 

2N 
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6.  H.  with  symbols  of  his  worship,  POL  tv,  43.  Q.  M.  480.  (pediment 
of  a  small  temple  near  Tibur) ;  Chiar.  i,  21.  Altar  with  attributes  of  H. 
Qerh.  A.  Bildw.  Tf.  Ill,  I— A,  H.  resting  on  capitals  of  oolamns  114, 5. 
6.  Hermes  brings  a  sow  as  an  ofiering  to  Hercules  vad  Athena.  Ibid. 
T£  86. 1.  Among  rural  deities,  BouilL  iii,  70, 1.  H.  as  overseer  of  herds 
of  cattle,  Winck.  M.  I.  67.  Hercules  Pktcidus  with  the  horn  of  pl^ity 
(comp.  Photius  Bibl.  CoisL  zvii.  p.  347.),  Pan  beside  him,  Boissard  iv,  71. 
With  cornucopia  POL  ii,  4. ;  handing  it  to  Zeus,  G.  M.  467.  Garrying 
Zeus  [Pluto]  with  cornucopia  468.  Garrying  him  over  tho  water,  led  by 
Hermes,  Gori  M.  Etr.  ii,  169.  Christie,  Painted  Yases  15.  Milling^»n  Diy. 
35. :  a  still  enigmatical  representation,  even  after  the  explanatiODs  of 
Bdttiger,  ArchaeoL  Aehrenl.  i.  s.  4.  Millin  Vases  ii,  10.  [Q.  M.  468.] 
MUlingen  Div.  p.  56.  Gerhard  Kunstbl.  1823.  s.  205. — Hermherades, 
BouilL  iii,  17,  3.  4.  Olarac  pi.  347. ;  together  with  Hermathene,  Passeri 
Luc.  ii,  8.  PoBoidon,  Hercules,  Hermes  fishing,  G.  M.  466,  referred  by 
0.  Jahn  Zeitschr.  f.  A.W.  1838.  s.  319,  without  any  probability,  to  the 
comedy  of  Hebe's  marriage. 

6.  Hadiian^s  gold-coin,  of  Gades,  gives  alone  an  authentic  representa- 
tion, Eckhel  D.  N.  vi,  506.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  tf.  F,  2.  Millingen  Ann.  tL 
p.  332.  In  vase-paintings  I  would  rather  reckon  G.  M.  460.  under  this 
head  (taking  Millin's  priestess  of  Oeres  as  Arete),  than  Maisonn.  pL  4.  Ann. 
tv.  F,  1.  Bdttiger  Hercules  in  bivio.  Lips.  1829.  Welcker  Ann.  iv.  p.  379. 
Schulzeit.  1831.  No.  84.  [An  undoubted  representation  is  furnished  by 
the  uncommonly  successful  composition  of  the  vase  from  Dubois  Maison- 
neuve  Ann.  iv.  tv.  F.  comp.  in  reference  to  Millingen's  unimportant 
doubts,  Rhein.  Mus.  iv.  s.  479  t  comp.  v,  s.  137.  vi,  s.  610,  also  Feuer- 
bach  Ann.  zv.  p.  248.,  Gerhard  Apulische  Yasenbilder.  Tf.  12.  Not.  12. 13b 
who  now  also  supposes  Hedone  along  with  H.  and  Omphale  TL  14.] 


2.    THE  OTHEB  HEBOIG  CTCLE8. 


412.  In  sculpture  not  less  than  mythology,  the  heroic  form 
of  Thsssus  was,  as  early  as  the  Fhidian  school,  fashioned  after 
that  of  Hercules ;  he  received,  however,  a  less  compact  stmcture 
of  body,  one  which  especially  indicated  activity  in  wrestling; 
a  less  compressed  and  more  graceful  form  of  countenance,  and 
short  but  less  crisped  hair;  his  costume,  except  in  vase-paint- 
ings, which  adhere  to  the  general  heroic  garb,  is  usually  the 
lion's  hide  and  the  club,  sometimes  also  the  chlamys  and  pe- 

2  tasus,  after  the  manner  of  Attic  ephebi.  At  a  much  later 
period  was  established  by  art,  from  the  descriptions  of  tragedy, 
the  slender  and  noble  form  of  Hippolytus,  which  was  allied 

8  to  that  of  Artemia  Bchotian  heroes  are  often  indicated  by 
the  hat  (xwrj  Bcituria  §.  338.  R  1.)  worn  in  their  countiy;  in 
characteristic  and  expressive  sculpture,  nothing  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  rich  cycle  of  Theban  myths,  except  Amphion 

4  and  Zbthus,  the  twin  brothers  of  diflFerent  nature.  The  lo% 
and  graceful  heroic  form  of  Jasok  can  hardly  be  recognised  in 
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the  statue  of  the  sandal-tyer,  which,  although  otherwise  ex- 
cellent, displays  nothing  of  heroic  grandeur,  and  whose  atti- 
tude besides  occurs  in  Hermes  (§.  380.  R.  7.);  a  panther's  or 
lion's  skin  seems,  from  old  descriptions,  to  belong  to  his  com- 
plete costume;  however,  he  is  also  characterized  in  yase-paint- 
ings  by  the  Thessalian  garb  of  the  petasus  and  the  chlamys. 
Mbdea  sometimes  appears  in  simple  Qrecian  costume,  some-  ^ 
times  with  oriental  drapery,  especially  in  the  sleeved  coat 
hung  over  the  under-dress — ^the  candys  (§.  246.  R  6.) — ex- 
pressing in  mien  and  gesture  the  concentrated  passionateness 
of  her  nature. 

1.  Attic  mythus,  Ereekthetu  sacrificiDg  Chthonia?  on  the  marble  seat 
in  Stackelb.  Qr&ber  s.  33.  Cecrops  and  his  daughters  §.  387.  R.  7.  Hene 
with  Hermes  §.  381.  R.  6.  EricJuhonius'  birth  §.  371.  R.  4.  oomp.  §.  384. 
R.  2.  Education?  (HephsBstus  with  Hera  according  to  Yisconti,  with 
Thetis  according  to  Zoega)  PCI.  iv,  11.  Panofka  Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  p.  303. 
comp.  Clarac  Manges  p.  44.  Beschr.  Roms  ii,  ii.  s.  228.  Driving  a  char- 
riot  §.  118.  R.  2.  Oreithyxa  §.  401.  R.  2.  [Alope  and  Kerkyon,  Winck. 
Mon.  ined.  92.  Kouv.  Annales  de  Tlnst.  archil,  i.  p.  149 — 160.  pi.  C. 
Fragment,  Indicaz.  dei  mon.  del  M.  Estense  di  Catajo  p.  92.  no.  1151.] 
Tereus  and  Progne,  on  a  vase  from  Volci,  Ann.  iii.  p.  152.  [on  one  from 
Ruvo  in  the  Mus.  Borb.,  Roulez  in  the  Nouv.  Ann.  de  Tlnst.  arch6ol.  ii. 
p.  261.  pi.  21.,  comp.  Minervini,  Avellino,  Welcker  in  the  Bull.  NapoL  ii. 
p.  12.  81.  ^geus  questioning  Themis  who  is  seated  on  the  tripod,  oylix 
in  Gerhard*s  Winckelmanns-Programm.  1846.]  Theseus,  statue  with  hel- 
meted  head,  the  interpretation  doubtful,  Spec,  ii,  19,  [in  like  manner  that 
of  an  Athenian  relief,  where  Theseus  is  worshipped  (formerly  in  Ampelo- 
kipos  near  Athens)  M.  d.  I.  iv,  22  B.  Ann.  xvii.  p.  234.,  Arch&ol.  Zeit.  iii. 
Tf.  33 ,  Clarac  ii.  pi.  224  A.  Bull.  1845.  p.  3.]  ^thra  carried  off  by  Po- 
seidon, in  Yolci,  Commentat.  Soc.  Qott.  rec.  vii.  p.  103.  TheMus  bringing 
forth  ^geus'  armour  from  under  the  stone,  frequent  in  Yolci,  Ann.  iii.  p. 
47.,  on  coins  of  Athens  (after  the  group  Pans,  i,  27,  8.)  K.  Brit.  6, 16. ; 
Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  69.;  Winck.  M.  I.  96.;  Zoega  Bass.  48.;  Qell,  N.  Pomp, 
pi.  16.  M.  Borb.  ii,  12.  Taking  leave  of  .fithra,  on  coins  of  Trcezen,  Mil- 
Hngen  Anc.  coins  4,  22.  [Qerh.  Auserl.  Y.  iii,  158.]  Eight  battles  of  The- 
seus on  the  Theseion  §.  118.  R.  2.  viz.  The  Crommyonian  sow  (also  on 
coins,  N.  Brit.  6,  23.),  Sciron,  Cercyon  (represented  like  Antaeus,  see  Plat, 
liaws  vii,  795.),  Periphetes?,  Sinis?,  Pityokamptes  (alsoTischb.  i,  6.  Mil- 
lin  Yases  i,  34.  B5ttiger  Yasengem.  ii.  s.  134.),  the  Marathonian  bull 
(comp.  Q.  M.  485.;  M.  Borb.  viii,  13.),  Minotaur.  The  battle  with  Pro- 
crustes in  vase  paintings,  MiUingen  Div.  9. 10.  (Thes.  in  the  light  chiton), 
represented  as  a  farce,  ihid.  46.  The  death  of  Sciron  and  of  Patrodus, 
vase-picture  of  the  royal  mus.  by  Panofka,  with  4  pi.  B.  1836.  4to.  Yasea 
afterwards  found  in  Etruria  Annali  viii.  p.  313.  [one  edited  M.  d.  I.  iii,  47. 
Ann.  xiv.  p.  113.]  Theseus  prevented  by  .figeus  from  taking  Medea^9  poi- 
sonous draught,  Winck.  M.  I.  127.  Combe  Terrac.  20.  (Machaon  accord- 
ing to  others).  [0.  Jahn  in  the  ArchSoL  Zeit.  1848.  s.  318.]  Theseus  sub- 
duing the  Minotaur,  on  a  very  old  gem,  R.  Soc.  of  Litt.  ii,  1.  p.  95.,  where 
Millingen  sees  Achelous,  besides,  Stosch  Gkmmae  61.  Eckhel  P.  gr. 
32. ;  N.  Brit.  6, 18—20.;  Hancarv.  iii,  86.  Q.  M.  490.  491.  §.  99.  N.  2. 
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Lanzi  De'  vm  ftnt  diss,  iii;  Gkiri  M.  Etr.  i,  122.  Theseof,  Ifinos,  Ari- 
adne and  MinotaaruB  (Tccv^e;),  vaae-painting  firom  Volciy  BnlL  d.  hoL 
1830.  p.  4.  The  minotaur,  flcarabsBus  and  cornelian  Impr.  d.  I.  cent,  iii, 
11. 12.,  as  a  oentaur  in  the  labyrinth,  gem,  M.  Flor.  ii,  35, 1.  [The  bat- 
tle between  Theseus  and  M.  by  L.  Stephani  Leipz.  foL  Statue  of  Th.  sub- 
duing the  Minotaur  very  well  preserved,  found  at  Genzano  in  1740.  C.  Fea, 
MiscelL  L  p.  152.  Th.  vanquishing  the  Minotaur  on  a  saroopha^pui  in 
Cologne,  Yerein  der  Alterthumsfreunde  Bonn  viL  Tl  3.  s.  115. ;  very  fre- 
quent in  mosaic  pavements,  at  Pavia  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  in 
Orbe,  KunstbL  1845.  s.  383,  in  Aix,  Salzburg,  Gaeta,  Naples.]  Theseus 
among  the  boys  and  giris  of  Athens,  receiving  their  thanks,  mosaic  from 
the  country  of  the  Marrucini,  AUegranza,  Opusc.  erud.  pL  iv.  no.  5.  p. 
232.  Wall-painting,  Pitt.  Era  i,  5.  Theseus  with  Poseidon,  §.  356.  R.  4. 
[The  deeds  of  Theseus,  in  the  dress  of  the  Attic  ephebi,  seven,  five,  six, 
four,  two,  are  very  frequent  on  goblets,  in  red  figures,  some  of  which  are 
enumerated  in  Gerh.  AuserL  Y.  iiL  s.  33.  Not.  9.  Of  these  a.  is  singular- 
ly beautiful,  see  Bull.  1846.  p.  106,  ArchS.ol.  Zeit.  iv.  s.  288,  and  now  in 
the  possesion  of  E.  Braun,  b.  with  six  exploits  de  Witte  Cab.  Etr.  p.  65. 
in  the  possession  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  c.  with  five,  Cab.  Durand  no.  348. 
now  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  d.  engraved  there  pL  5^.,  according  to  the  cover 
ef  the  part,  removed  from  the  Durand  collection  to  the  Brit.  Mus.  If  this 
is  correct,  a  repetition  of  the  same  representation  must  be  there,  brought 
from  Siena  in  1843,  where  it  was  found,  corresponding  completely,  on  a 
eylix  under  no.  183.  among  the  100  vases  brought  from  thence  to  the 
Brit.  Museum.  In  a  smaller  collection,  then  also  in  Siena,  of  a  painter 
pensioned  by  Luoien  Bonaparte,  there  was  in  a  fine  small  cylix  repeated  in 
and  outside  (as  in  a.)  Procrustes  on  the  bed,  Th.  with  the  hammer  strik- 
ing away  at  him,  Kerkyon,  the  sow  together  with  her  nymph  Phssa  who 
wards  off,  Sinis,  a  man  with  a  beard,  at  whom  Th.  strikes  with  a  vessel, 
th6  bull :  on  the  outside  the  wrestling  contest  is  left  out.  Further  there 
is  e.,  from  the  Bterve  Etr.  no.  3.  now  in  Munich,  in  Gerh.  pL  232. 233.  f. 
Bull,  Sinis,  sow,  Periphetes ;  inside  Th.  and  Antiope,  g.  Sinis,  sow,  within 
palsestrian,  h.  an  amphora  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Fieschi  with  Pro- 
crustes and  bulL  Single  exploits  in  Gerhard  tf.  159.  Procrustes  and 
Sinis  comp.  s.  35.  not.  16. 18.  pi.  160.  161.  Minotaur  162,  1.  Bull  162,  3. 
Sow.  On  a  cylix  in  the  Mus.  Gregor.  ii,  82,  3.  a,  b.  the  combat  with  the 
bull,  Athene  and  a  companion  in  arms  present,  opposite  a  fight  of  5 
warriors;  a  centaur  inside.  Bull  and  centaur  Campana  Op.  di  plas- 
ttca  tv.  64.  65.]  Seducing  and  forsaking  Ariadne :  this  cycle  given  in  the 
Salzburg  mosaic  in  Yienna,  Wiener  Zeitschr.  1817.  No.  74.  Creuzer 
Abbild.  zur  Symb.  Tf.  55, 1.,  the  forsaking  in  the  Pomp,  picture  in  Zahn 
17.  21.  Gell,  N.  Pomp.  pi.  43. 49. ;  Pitt.  Ere.  ii,  15.  M.  Borb.  viii,  4.  Impr. 
d.  I.  iii,  68.  Ariadne  looking  after,  Dresden  statue  402.  Aug.  17. ;  the 
same  figure  in  Yenioe,  Bull.  d.  Inst.  1831.  p.  61.  comp.  Cavaler.  50.  G. 
Giust.  142.  Theseus  led  by  Athena  and  Dionysus  embracing  Ariadne,  to- 
gether on  a  vase  from  Yolci.  CataL  by  Levezow.  no.  844.  [Gerh.  Etr.  u. 
Campan.  Yasen.  Tf.  6.  7.  Thes.  u.  Ariadne  0.  Jahn's  Arch&ol.  Beitr.  a 
251 — 300.]  Theseus  in  the  battle  of  the  centaurs,  recognizable  on  the 
Phigalian  frieze,  Stackelberg  Tf.  29.,  as  in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  Tl 
14.  comp.  s.  53.  Theseus'  combat  with  and  love  for  the  Amazon  Antiope 
on  vases  from  Yoloi,  Ann.  iii.  p.  152. ;  he  carries  her  away  with  the  as- 
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ftietanoe  of  Phorbas  (aooording  to  Pherecydes,  oomp.  Comment,  p.  103.) 

and  Peirithous,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  55.    Theseus  led  by  Antiope,  Miliingen, 

Un.  Mon.  i,  19.,  aooording  to  Weloker  Hyp.  Rdm.  Studien  s.  305.  Theseus 

fighting  with  the  Amazon  Hippolyte,  G.  M.  495.    Yase  in  the  M.  Poor- 

talds  pL  35.  36.  with  explanation  by  Yisoonti  p.  1.  [Millin  Vases  i,  10. 

Bhein  Mus.  1835.  iiL  s.  489—494.]    Th.  and  Hippolyte  Weloker  Bonner 

Kunstmus.  s.  17.  R.  3.  [s.  36.]  Impr.  d.  L  i,  86.    [Th.  and  Hippolite  (not 

Antiope)  fighting  Qerh.  iiL  Tf.  163. 164. 165.  168.,  especially  the  magnifi- 

cent  vase  from  Ruyo,  Quaranta  Annali  cirili  del  regno  ddle  duo  Sicilie, 

Luglio  e  Agosto  1842.  p.  189.    Th.  and  HippoL,  she  on  horseback,  the 

hero  on  foot,  Hermes,  Athena,  Aphrodite  above ;  M.  d.  I.  ii,  13.  Ann.  yii. 

p.  66»    Marriage  of  Th.  and  the  Amazon  Antiope,  in  presenoe  of  JBgeus, 

Ann.  d.  I.  zviii.]  An  Amazon  Lozias  (oomp.  the  Hyperborean  Lozo)  beside 

Theseus*  chariot,  vase-painting,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  v.  tv.  A.    Theseus'  love  for 

Hdenoy  on  a  magnificent  vase  from  Yolci.    [The  abduction  on  the  Amy- 

cliean  throne^  the  deliTeranoe  by  the  Dioscuri  on  the  ark  of  Cypselus, 

where  Helen  maltreats  iBthra.  The  first  on  the  vase  meant  by  the  Author 

from  Yolci,  Mus.  Etr.  1941.  Gerhard  AuserL  Yasen  iii,  168.  (Bv.  Theseui 

and  Antiope.)  eE2E  Y2  carries  off  HE  AENE.  IIEPITOYS  looks  around 

for  pursuers,  a  stately  figure,  HEPE2  tries  to  prevent  the  abduction. — 

Here,  as  an  intimation  that  the  act  was  contrary  to  her  will — and 

KOPONE,  a  name  without  a  figure,  most  of  the  others  written  in  wrong 

places.    The  same  in  archaic  style  Gerh.  tf.  167,  also  Yases  Luynes  pi.  9. 

10.  Gab.  Durand  no.  383.,  where  the  chariot  stands  ready  and  Phorbas  as 

well  as  Peirithous  is  turned  backwards  for  defence  (Rv.  Achilles  and 

Memnon,  not  the  Apharetidae).  The  other,  Helena  rescued  by  tHe  Dioscuri 

De  Witte  Gab.  Durand  no.  361.    Yase  in  the  possession  of  Baseggio, 

Archftol.  Zeit.  1847.  Beil.  s.  24.«    ELENA  brought  back  to  TYNAA- 

PE02  by  KA2T0P  and  noLYAEYKEE2,  both  on  horseback,  lastly 

Oj;n]ET0PKAL02.  (Rv.  Kaeneus)  362.  471,  De  Witte  Yases  Points  (de 

Luc.  Bonap.  no.  118.  BrSndsted  Thirty-two  vases  (Campanari)  pi.  12. 

Bull.  1832.  p.  114.  and  M.  Blacas  pi.  31.  do  not  belong  to  these.]  Theseus 

sitting  fizcMi  in  the  infernal  world,  Etr.  gem,  G.  M.  494.    Sacrifice  to 

Theseus,  as  it  seems,  St.  di  S.  Marco  i,  49.    Theseus*  head  on  coins,  N. 

Brit.  6,  22.  23.,  hence  also  to  be  distinguished  on  gems  from  Hercules, 

lapp.  i,  239.  41.  45.  46.  iii,  205.  Stuart  iv.  p.  10.    With  the  lion*s  hide 

above,  on  coins  of  Kicsea  (Bn^c^  ^txauti),    Comp.  the  vase-p.  Millingen 

Un.  Mon.  i,  18.    Menestheiu  on  coins  of  Elssa  as  founder,  Eckhel  N. 

anecd.  p.  203.    Acanuu  and  Detnophon,  with  their  horses  Phalios  and 

Kallisphora,  vase,  of  Ezekias,  Berliner  Yasen  no.  651.  [where  [AE]MO. 

«frON  is  read  Sophon  by  Levezow  and  Gerhard,  and  Mophon  by  Panofka 

Ann.  zii.  p.  231.   Akamas  leading  Polyzena  as  a  sacrifice  on  a  cyliz  with 

Diupersis,  the  names  inscribed.  Bull  1843.  p.  71.  Akamas  and  Demophon 

leading  back  iBthra  M.  d.  I.  ii,  25.  Ann.  viL  p.  292.  Codrtu  on  a  cyliz  of 

the  finest  Attic  style  in  the  possession  of  Sig.  Palagi,  Milan,  KOAPOZ 

and  AINET02  on  the  bottom,  around  Athenaia  between  Lycos,  Aias, 

Menestheus,  Melite  and  Medea  between  JBgeus,  Theseus,  Phorbas  and 

iEthra.    E.  Braun  Teseo,  Ajace  e  Codro  R.  1843.  and  less  magnificent 

Gotha  1843.    The  goblet  of  Codrus  and  for  its  ezplanation  also  H. 

Brunn  Berl.  Jahrb.  1845.  i.  s.  701 — 3.  Otherwise,  0.  Jahn  Aroh&ol.  Aufs. 

181.  Th.  Bergk  Zeitschr.  f.  A.  W.  1844.  St.  107  f.] 
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2.  The  fable  of  Pkcedra  and  Hippolytus  ia  perfectly  eTident  on  ibe 
Agrigentine  Barcophagua  §.  257.  B.  4.  [Iieop.  Schmidt  in  Gerh.  Arch. 
Zeit.  1847.  8.  5.  Tf.  5.  6.] ;  in  the  fore-ground  Hippolytus  in  the  middle  of 
the  hunting- train  reoeivoB  Phs9dra*8  letter,  in  the  background  he  ia  seen 
at  the  boar-chaae,  and  on  the  right  and  left  the  love-sick  Phsdra,  and 
Hippolytos  overturned  from  his  oar.  Hence  we  recognise  the  same  &ble 
in  Zoega  49.  (60.  is  doubtful),  also  Q.  di  Fir.  St.  91.;  L.  16.  Glarac  jd. 
213. ;  Gerh.  Ant.  Biidw.  26. ;  Wobum  MarbL  1 3. ;  also  Eokhel  P.  gr.  33. ; 
Terme  di  Tito  43.  (Thiersch  Diss.  Yet.  artif.  opera  vet.  poet.  carm.  optime 
explicari  tb.  4.  p.  21.) ;  Pitt.  d'Erc.  iii,  15.  Qell  N.  Pomp.  pi.  77.  M.  Borb.  yiii, 
52.  Some  of  these  reliefs  have  an  historical  reference,  Roma  leada  the  horse 
of  the  emperor  at  the  chase ;  comp.  §.  427.  B.  1.  Hipp,  tauro  emisso  ezpa- 
vescens,  by  Antiphilus  according  to  Pliny,  on  Etr.  urns,  Micali  32. 33.  (ac- 
cording to  the  older  £d.)  comp.  Philostr.  ii,  5.  Hippolytus  and  Yirbius  §. 
364.  R.  5.  8.  Hippolytus  as  Orphicus  M.  Blacns  pi.  7.  comp.  Gdtting.  Anz. 
1835.  St.  176.  Theseus  and  Phsedra,  before  Apollo  Daphnephorus  M.  d.  I.  ii, 
l6.  Ann.  vii.  p.  70,  very  doubtful.  [Phaedra  suffering,  Etr.  mirror  Memorie 
per  le  belle  arti  K  1805.  p.  149. ;  not  in  Qerhard.  Hippol.  and  Phsodra  0. 
Jahn  Archaol.  Beitr.  s.  300 — 300.  FEDKA  among  the  six  tragic  heroines 
from  Tor  Maranciano  in  the  Vatican,  holding  the  rope  in  her  hand,  B.. 
Rochette  Point.  Ant.  pi.  5.  Phsedra,  the  nurse  and  a  servant,  after  the 
theatre,  Pitt.  d'Erc.  s.  4.,  according  to  Feuerbach  Vatic  ApolL  s.  386  f 
very  probable.] 

3.  Thdan  coins.  Cadmus  stepping  from  his  ship  to  the  shore,  in  ar- 
mour, coins  of  Thebes,  Millingen  Anc.  Ooins  4,  12.,  with  the  cow  as 
founder  of  Thebes,  coins  G.  M.  396.  Combat  with  the  dragon  on  coins 
of  Tyre,  gems  in  Millin,  Vases  p.  1.  M.  Flor.  ii,  4.  Vase-paint.  Millin 
M.  I.  ii,  26. ;  B.  Bochette  M.  I.  pi.  4,  2. ;  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  i,  27.  ex- 
actly as  in  Eurip.  Phoen.  673.  the  Boeotian  kvm^  indicates  Cadmus,  as 
it  does  Pentheus  in  Millingen  Biv.  5.  Marriage  with  Harmonia  [fine 
vase  from  the  Cocumella  in  Berlin  Bull.  1841.  p.  177 — 183.  Gerh.  Etr.  u. 
Campan.  Vasen  Tf.  C.  Beautiful  vase  with  the  marriage  found  in  1828 
near  Buvo  with  21  others  in  the  same  tomb,  Gran,  musaico  PompeL 
Tombe  de  Buvo,  Nap.  1836.  p.  4.]  (with  reference  to  mystery  doctrines), 
Zoega  Bass.  2.  G.  M.  397.    SemeU  §.  384.  B.  1.    Actaeon  §.  365.  B.  6. 

Laiiu  carrying  away  Chrysippus  in  a  chariot  (Apollod.  iii,  5,  6.),  on 
large  vase  at  Berlin,  [no.  1010.  Gerh.  Apulische  Vas.  Tf.  5.    Avellino  will 
write  on  another  from  Buvo.]    (Edipus  as  a  child  consigned  to  the  shep- 
herd Euphorbus,  on  vases  from  Volci.  M.  d.  I.  ii,  14.  Ann,  vii.  p.  78.   The 
Sphinx  trampling  down  Theban  youths,  on  numerous  gems,  as  well  as  on 
the  throne  at  Olympia.  [0.  Jahn  Arch.  Beitr.  s.  112  ffl]    (Sdipus  slaying 
Laius,  Inghir.  Mon.  Etr.  i,  66.  [Tdlken  gemmen  iv,  1.  no.  12.]    (Edipus 
with  the  sphinx  often  on  gems,  G.  M.  502-5.  and  vases,  Tischb.  iii,  34. ; 
Passeri  Luc.  ii,  104. ;  Bartoli  Nason.  19.  (In  Inghir.  i,  67.  the  sphinx  ap- 
pears as  a  female  centaur  with  wings).  QSd.  receives  Tiresias*  announce- 
ment of  his  ruin  (after  Sophocles),  vase-painting  in  B.  Bochette  M.  L  pL 
78.  an  initiation  scene  according  to  K  Bochette)  [who  defends  his  expla- 
nation, Kouv.  Ann.  d.  TI.  p.  183.].   The  blinding  of  (Edipus  (after  the  ac- 
count in  Euripides*  (Edipus),  Inghir.  Mon.  Etr.  i,  71.    Giamb.  Zannoni 
niustr.  didue  Ume  Etr.  F.  1812.  comp.  Bathgeber,  HalL  Encycl.  iii,  ii. 
B.  394.    (Ed.  expelled?  G.  M.  506.  Guattani  M.  I.  1788.  p.  xxv.  tv.  2. 
[Zoega  in  Mon.  ined.  103.  (G.  M.  506.)  conjectured  Teircsias  fleeing  with 
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Manto  and  other  Thebans  in  the  war  of  the  Epigoni.    Yisoonti  and  Mil- 
lingen  Div.  p.  43.  remark  that  Winck.  missed  the  interpretation.]  (Edipus 
going  into  exile  with  Antigone  1  Millingen  Piy.  23.  [ Atreus  and  Thyestes^ 
Welcker  Qriech.  Trag.  s.  683.]    (Edipus  at  Oolonusl  relief,  Winck.  M.  I. 
104.  M.  Borb.  v,  23.    [Two  different  reliefs  very  similar  Neap.  A.  Bildw. 
8. 130.  according  to  H.  Brunn  Jen.  LZ.  1846.  s.  963.]  Pitt.  d'Ercol.  i,  3. 
Bat  see  Welcker  Hall.  LZ.  1836.  Apr.  s.  690.  Panofka  ibid.  s.  493. 
Attic  youths  at  the  tomb  of  (Edipus  (Em  vin^  ^oA0ex9;y  n  xcti  dc(po^ihi» 
TTtiKv^s^op,  Kc^vv  V  Oih^oictp  Acttov  vio»  tx>")  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  i,  36. 
M.  Borb.  iZy  28.    Expedition  of  the  Seven:  the  i^tKotvia  of  Adnutus  and 
Am^iarausj  the  main  subject  of  the  Thebais,  on  the  vase  §.  99.  No.  8., 
also  in  Millingen  Div.  20.  21.    Five  of  the  seven  heroes  holding  coun- 
cil §.  176.  B.  2.    Comprehensive  representation  of  the  whole  expedition 
in  the  Panfili  relief,  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pi.  67  A.  p.  426.    [Tydeus  and 
PelyniceM  before  Adrastus,  Nolan  vase  of  earliest  design,  Ann.  xi.  tv.  p. 
266.  Abeken,  Adrastus,  Amphiaraus,  Tydeus,  with  the  names  Ann.  xv. 
p.  216.  tv.   F.  Gerhard  Etr.  Sp.  ii,  178.;  Amphiaraus  taking  leave  of 
Eriphyle,  vase-painting,  M.  d.  I.  iii,  64.  Ann.  xv.  p.  206.  tv.  F  mirror. 
A's  departure,  amphora  from  Oesre  1836.  Mus.  Gregor.  ii,  48,  2a,  shorter 
Gerhard  AuserL  Y.  ii,  91.   Nolan  hydria  in  Baseggio's,  Ann.  xi.  p.  261.  not. 
7.    A.  accoutred  gives  Eriphyle  his  hand;  similar  a  small  vase  from  Gasre 
Boll  1844.  p.  36.    The  bronze  figure  in  Tubingen  §.  96.  no.  3.    Baton, 
Jahrb.  dee  Alterthumsvereins  des  Rheinlandes  x.  s.  74.     Relief  from 
Oropus  of  the  best  period,  the  descent  of  Amph.  M.  d.  I.  iv,  6,  copied  in 
a  design  on  marble  from  Herculaneum  Zahn  ii,  1.  Ann.  zvi.  tv.  E.  p.  166. 
Several  other  monuments  0.  Jahn  Archfiol.  Aufs.  s.  162 — 169.]    Ardie- 
nionu  killed  by  the  serpent,  Boissard  i,  78.  81.  Millingen  Anc.  €k>ins  pi. 
4, 14.    Adrastus  killing  the  serpent,  Winck.  M.  I.  83.  G.  M.  611.   Death 
of  ArchemoruB,  vase  in  the  Bourbon  Museum,  E.  Braun  Bull.  1836.  p.  193. 
[Gerhard  Archem.  u.  die  Hesperiden  B.  1838.  tf.  1.  s.  28.,  alsoNouv.  Ann. 
de  I'l.  pL  6.  6.  T^^wtf  of  Arch.    Large  vase  from  Ruvo,  the  corpse  of 
Arch.    The  heroes  slaying  the  dragon.  Bull.  Napol.  ii.  tv.  v.  p.  90.  iii.  p. 
60.  ArchfioL  Zeit.  ii.  s.  378.    Opheltes  encoiled  by  the  dragon  Mns. 
Gregor.  ii,  62.  79.    The  Winck  relief  in  Braun  Zw51f  Basrel.  Tf.  6,  toge- 
ther with  a  vase  of  Baron  Lotzbeck  as  vignette.    Amphora  from  Ruvo  in 
the  mus.  at  Naples,  Hyps,  praying  for  pardon  before  Eurydice,  heroes, 
Gerh.  ApuL  Yasen  Tf.  £,  10.  Hypsip.  imploring  Lycurgus,  heroes  Inghir. 
Time  tv.  80,  the  child  enfolded  by  the  winged  serpent  tv.  79.  Pitt.  d*Er- 
eoL  iv,  64.  two  in  combat  with  the  dragon.  Hyps,  in  despair,  the  pitcher, 
only  the  head  of  the  child  remaining.    The  child  encoiled  by  the  serpent 
often  on  Roman  dppL]    lemene  slain  by  Tydeus,  on  vase-paint.,  Tischb. 
iv,  18.  (Maisonn.  61.).  Millingen  Div.  23.  according  to  Welcker,  Schulzeit. 
1832.  8. 144.  [Gerh.  Yas.  ii,  92.]    Tydeus  wounded,  Etr.  gem,  G.  M.  608. 
609.  Micali  tv.  116,  3.  Capaneus  hurled  down  the  ladder  by  the  thunder- 
bolt, often  on  gems,  Cassini  iv,  29.   Caylus  iii,  86.   G.  M.  610.   Micali  tv. 
116, 10.  11.,  hurled  down  Impr.  iii,  27,  cf.  28,  ascending  iii,  69.  [struck 
down  with  the  thunderbolt  v,  32.  TGlken  ii,  2, 142.  iv,  1. 32.  33.] ;  Winck. 
M.  1. 109.  ZoSga  Bass.  47.    Battle  before  the  gates  of  Thebes,  Inghir.  U 
87.  88.  90.  Micali  tv.  108.    Combat  of  the  brothers  (Liban.  *£x^(.  p.  1119.;, 
G.  M.  612.    The  brothers  dying  at  the  altars  of  the  Furies,  the  form  of 
(Edipus  rises  out  of  the  earth  repeating  the  curse,  Inghir.  i,  93.  couip. 
94.    [The  combat  of  the  brothers  by  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  by  Ona- 
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tag.  Frequent  in  vase-puntings  as  G.  M.  568,  and  Sir.  UrnSy  Mas.  Giegor. 
i.  93,  2.  4.  M.  Chiusino  tv.  189.  190,  in  Leyden  no.  15. 16. 17.  Ingbinioi 
Ume  tY.  92.  from  Qori  i,  33.  G.  M.  no.  512.  Boll.  1840.  p.  161  sq.  On  Uie 
long  sarcophagua  from  Tarquinii  M.  Greg,  i,  96,  3.  EteocLes  dgmanding 
back  the  sovereignty  from  Polynioes,  at  the  right  side  of  the  oombat  of 
the  brothers,  and  CBdipus  at  the  left,  T<Hken  Gemmen  ii,  1,  46.  iv,  1, 30. 
31.]  Amphiaraui  (whose  Esoulapios-like  head  has  a  laurel  crown  on 
coins  of  Oropus,  Cadalv^e  Bee.  p.  168.)  engulphed,  Inghir.  i,  84. 
AlemeBOfC$  revenge,  on  Btr.  urns.  Manto  consecrated  to  Delphi,  Gerh. 
Ant.  Bildw.  21.,  also  perhaps  M.  Borb.  vii,  19. — Zethus  and  Amj^ion^  the 
Theban  Dioscuri  as.  two  youths,  their  arms  laid  on  each  other's  shoulden) 
the  one  with  the  cithern,  the  other  the  dub,  on  a  gem  in  the  YieuDs  ca- 
binet ;  punishing  Diroe  §.  157.  R.  1.  2.,  also  on  contomiati,  the  Btr.  sar- 
cophagus, Dorow,  Toy.  pi.  14.,  and  elsewhere.  On  the  HiagiTniUr  cfasno- 
ter  of  the  two,  see  Denkmaler,  Text  No.  215.  [The  brothers  in  oonvena- 
tion,  in  reference  to  a  famous  scene  in  the  Antiope  of  Euripides,  £.  Biaon 
Zw51f  BasreL  Tt  3.  In  the  vign.  the  relief  of  the  Pluris  Mus.  with  ZETVX 
ANTIOPA,  AMPHION,  which  is  repeated  with  other  names  at  Naples 
without  names  in  Y.  Albani.  The  mother  between  the  sons  also  on  s 
mirror,  Roulez  Amphion  et  Z6thuB  Li^  1842  (not  in  Gerhard).  On  an 
Etr.  urn  M.  Gregor.  i,  95,  2,  where  one  of  them  has  a  sword,  Diice  lies 
thrown  down,  unless  it  should  be  Clytsemnestra  with  Orestes  and  Pj- 
lades.] 

TItetpian  coins.  Narcistus  pining  at  the  fountain,  throwin|^  himself 
in,  Pitt.  Ere.  v,  28—31.  M.  Borb.  i,  4.  ii,  18.  (Eros'  torch  here  becomes 
a  death-torch) ;  Lipp.  i,  ii,  63.  M.  Flor.  ii,  36,  2.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  73.  (the 
flower  Narcissus  introduced).  [See  ad  Philostr.  Imag.  i,  23.  Bronxe 
figure  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  Clarac  pi.  590.  no.  1281.  Barberioi 
statue  Oaussei  Bom.  Mus.  i,  2,  53.] 

Orchomenian  coins.  Athamas  sacrifices  one  of  his  children  on  a  large 
low  altar  (G.  M.  610. ;  hitherto  explained  otherwise).  Athamas  himself 
sacrificed,  vase-painting,  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  28.  (according  to  R.  Rochette 
the  murder  of  Agamemnon).  Ath.  pursuing  Ino,  Callistr.  14.,  above  §. 
402.  R.  4.  A  remorseful  Athamas  by  Aristonidas.  Phrirtu  and  Helle 
flying,  Pitt.  d'Ercol.  iii,  4.  M.  Borb.  ii,  19.;  vi,  19.  Helle  alone,  Cab. 
d^AUier  de  Haut.  pi.  4,  1.  Tischb.  Yasen.  iii,  2.  Phrixus  borne  by  the 
ram  and  sacrificing  it,  on  coins  of  Gela,  Torrem.  33,  3 — 6.  e  i^i  ricx/f 
dya»,  Peleus  and  Atalanta  wrestling  (Apollod.  iii,  9,  2.)  on  Etr.  mirrors 
and  elsewhere,  E.  Braun  Bull.  1837.  p.  213.  [Gerh.  AuserL  Y.  iii,  177. 
Ktr.  Spiegel,  ii,  224.  M.  Gregor.  i,  35, 1.] 

4.  lolchian  coins.  [The  Argonauts  by  Lyoius  Plin.  xxxiv,  19,  17, 
painted  by  Cydias  Plin.  xxxv,  36,  26.  Painting  with  which  Agrippa 
adorned  the  portico  of  Neptune  Dio  Cass.  Hii,  27.  of.  Martial  ii,  14.  iii,  20. 
xi,  1.]  Ndeus  and  Pdiat  discovering  Tyro  their  ill-used  mother,  Epigr. 
Oyzic.  9.  Etr.  mirror,  Inghir.  ii,  76.  G.  M.  415.*  Jaaon^  ancient  descriptions, 
Pind.  P.  4,  79.  Philostr.,  the  yr.  7.  The  so-called  Cincinnatus,  according 
to  Winck.  xi,  2,  4.  a  Jason,  in  the  L.  710.  Maffei  Race.  70.  Bouill.  ii,  6.  M. 
Franf.  iii,  15.  Clarac  pi.  309.  (with  new  head)  [according  to  Yisconti  M. 
PioCl.  vii.  p.  101  sq.  The  head  of  different  marble,  but  antique] ;  repeti- 
tion from  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tibur,  in  Munich  150.  [also  in  England,  R^t- 
tiger  Amalthea  iii.  s.  242.  in  Shclburne  House,  G5de  Rcise  nach  England 
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\y.  B.  43,  also  in  Lansdowne  House,  London,  see  also  M.  Oapit.  iii,  51,  the 
aimplicity  of  the  shoeing  is  a  test,  Philostr.  Epist.  22.  Visconti  in  the 
Mas.  Franf.  remarks  the  same  attitude  in  two  figures  of  the  Parthenon 
firieze  Stuart  ii.  oh.  i.  pi.  30  A.]  Similar  the  statuetta  PCI.  iii,  48.  and  M. 
Fran9.  iv,  20.  Clarac  pi.  814  comp.  §.  167*.  R.  3.  The  voyage  of  the  Arffo, 
Plangini  L'Argonautica  di  ApoUonio  Rodio  T.  i.  ii.  vignettes.  Building  of 
the  Argo,  G.  M.  417. 18.  also  ZoSga  Bass.  45.  [Gampana  Op.  di  plastica 
tr.  5.]  Argus  building  the  ship,  Impr.  d.  I.  iii,  64.  Jason  (Easun)  as 
master-carpenter,  Btr.  gem,  Micali  116,  2.  The  Argo  on  her  Yoyage,  G. 
M.  419.  420.  MilUngen  Div.  62.  Combat  of  Poljdeuoes  and  Amjcus  §. 
173.  R.  3.  G.  M.  422.  22.*  [D.  A.  K.  i.  61,  309.  The  mirror  in  the  cista, 
-which  is  now  also  published  by  E.  Braun,  310.  Gerh.  Etr.  Sp.  ii,  171.] 
Phineas  and  the  Harpies,  Athenian  vase  Millingen  Ano.  uned.  mon.  pi. 
1 5,  and  in  Staokelb.  Tf.  38,  who  [wrongly]  explains  it  as  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon. [Large  vase-paint.  M.  d.  I.  iii,  49.  Ann.  zv.  p.  1.]  Sacrifice  to 
Chryse  §.  371.  B.  8.  (Jason  present  in  the  Thessalian  costume  §.  338.  R. 
1.)  Argonauts?  vase  from  Yolci,  Bull.  1835.  p.  183,  [Arch&ol.  Zeit.  iii. 
Tf.  35.  s.  161.  Gerh.  Yasen  ii,  155,  where  APXENAVTH^  is  interpreted 
to  be  Hercules,  and  the  sacrifice  to  Chryse  is  also  engraved  from  other 
vases.]  Arrival  of  the  Argonauts  at  jSetes'  court,  one  brings  him  a  tessera 
of  hospitality  from  Sisyphus  (in  reference  to  JSetes*  Corinthian  origin), 
Jason  and  Medea  form  their  love-engagement,  Maisonn.  44.  Jason  receives 
the  lynx  through  Hermes,  Combe  Terrac.  53.  Jason  subduing  the  buUs, 
and  betrothing  himself  to  Medea,  L.  373.  BouiU.  iii,  51,  1.  Clarac  pL 
199.;  subduing  the  bulls  and  slaying  the  dragon  with  Medea's  aid,  a 
relief  in  Vienna.  [In  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome  Jason  attacking  the  dra- 
gon, which  Medea  is  preparing  to  lull  asleep  with  a  round  cake.  Ja- 
son assailing  the  dragon,  and  three  inactive  subordinate  figures.  Cam- 
pana  Opere  di  plastica  tv.  63,  of  which  the  wanting  piece  is  in  the  Britidi 
Museum.]  The  portion  with  the  taming  of  the  bulls,  also  Flang.  ii,  199. 
Cavaler  ii,  2.  Jtf.  Veron.  223,  5.  G.  M.  424.  comp.  the  coins  of  Nero,  Pe- 
drusi  V,  3,  6.  Jason  at  the  altar  of  the  Laphystian  Zeus,  where  are  the 
head  and  fleece  of  the  ram,  Flang.  i,  434.  G.  M.  424''^  Comp.  Gerhard  Ja- 
son des  Draohen  Beute  B.  1835.  s.  6.  This  cylix  from  Csare  does  not  re- 
present Jason  swallowed  by  the  dragon  and  vomited  up,  Welcker  Rhein. 
Mus.  iii,  503,  indeed  he  is  afterwards  given  in  the  M.  d.  1.  ii,  36.  Ann.  viii.  p. 
289.  as  campato  del  dragone.  [A  vase  in  Perugia  exhibits  Jason  as  dragon- 
slayer,  rushing  into  the  open  jaws  of  the  monster  with  drawn  sword,  and 
hlfl  mantle  over  his  face,  in  like  manner  as  he  there  cautiously  extricates 
himself,  after  he  had  slidn  it  from  within,  because  it  was  impenetrable  on 
the  outside.  Bull.  1846.  p.  87.]  Jason  at  a  pillar,  round  which  the  dragon 
is  coiled,  with  which  the  bird  lynx  ?  is  fighting,  the  fleece  of  the  iram 
also  there,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  75.  76.  Medea  soothing  the  dragon,  Combe 
Terrac.  62.  Jason  killing  the  dragon  (in  Thessalian  costume),  Millingen 
I>iv.  6.  Jason  as  dragon-slayer,  Medea,  the  Boreads  and  other  Argonauts 
present,  Maisonn.  44.  Jason  taking  down  the  fleece,  Flang.  ii,  430.  Ja- 
son brings  the  fleece  to  Pelias,  Medea  beside  him,  the  tripod  of  rejuvenes- 
cence in  the  back-ground,  Millingen  Div.  7.  [Death  of  Talus,  in  accord- 
ance with  ApoUoniuB,  vase  from  Ruvo,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  paint- 
ings derived  from  antiquity,  the  Argo,  Circe,  Medea,  Poseidon,  Amphi- 
trite,  the  Dioscuri  twofold,  Bull.  Napol.  iii.  tv.  2.  6.  iv.  tv.  6.  p.  137.  Gerh. 
Arch.  Zeit.  iv.  tf.  44.  45.  incomplete.] 
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6.    Medea^i  destinies.    Bdttiger  YasengeiiL  i,  8.  s.  1^    PemmnoQ  ef 
the  Peliades,  G.  M.  4S5.  Amalthea  i,  161  ff.  Gifts  to  Ciensa,  PCL  vii,  1& 
The  tragio  soenes  from  Euripedes*  Medea,  after  the  same  origina],  ia 
three  reliefs :  at  Maatua,  Garli  [Dissert,  due,  sull'  impresa  degli  Argon. 
e]  Sopra  an  ant.  bassor.  rappr.  hi  Medea  d'Burip.  1785.  [Labas  M.  di 
Mantova  i,  9.]  G.  M.  426. ;  L.  478.  Admir.  55.  BouiH.  iii,  50,  a  Oanc 
pi.  204. ;  still  more  complete  in  the  Lanoelotti  relief,  now  in  the  Yatican, 
Winck.  M.  I.  90,  91.   [Besides  these  three  bas-reliefs  compared  bj  B5tti- 
ger  De  Medea  Eurip.  there  is  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Oauod  palace,  now  the 
Belloni,  verj  similar  to  the  Lanoelotti  relief;  one  in  the  court  of  the  Ia- 
teran  is  engraved  L'Argonautica  tradotta  Roma  1791,  T.  L  ty.  12,  probsibl/ 
the  same  as  the  Beger  one.  There  is  a  fragment  of  the  Mantoan  represen- 
tation in  the  M.  PioOl.  vii.  tv.  16. ;  another,  Medea  with  the  sword,  in  Na- 
ples in  S.  Chiara.  Millin  Tomb,  de  Oanosa  p.  32.]    The  relief  in  Beger 
SpiciL  p.  118 — 131,  (according  to  Pighius)  connects  therewith  the  above 
scenes  of  the  bull-taming,  dragon- slaying  and  betrothal,  which  indeed 
belong  originally  to  the  same  whole.    The  closing  piece,  Medea  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  her  children  in  the  dragon-car,  also  Gori,  Inscr.  Etr.  iii,  1. 
tb.  13.  comp.  R.  Rochette  Joum.  des  Say.  1834.  p.  76.    The  destrueCioa 
of  Creusa  treated  in  magnificent  yase-stjle.  Vases  de  Canose  7.  [Arcfa&d. 
Zeit.  1847.  tf.  3.  0  Jahn  s.  33 — 42.   Medea  boiling  the  ram  Gerh.  Yaeen 
ii,  157,  two  representations;  cylix  in  the  Mus.  Gregor.  ii,  6^  1.  Gerh. 
Arch&ol.  Zeit.  iv,  40.  s   249.,  two  scenes.    The  beautiful  relief  in  the 
palace  of  the  Maltese  in  Rome,  B5ttiger  Amalthea  L  s.  161.  Tf.  4.]    Med. 
as  the  murderess  of  her  children  in  the  group  of  Aries,  G.  M.  427.  [The 
children  shrink  from  the  sword  with  which  their  mother  has  terrified 
them  beforehand,  and  she  stares  to  the  side,  hesitating  in  the  moment  of 
execution :  the  urtists  of  the  place  erroneously  explain  it  as  a  mother  pro- 
tecting her  children.] ;  similar  ones  seem  to  be  described  by  Libaniua  *  £»^(. 
p.  1090,  and  CaUistr.  13.    Timomachus*  picture  §.  208.  R.  2.  comp.  also 
M.  Flor.  ii,  34,  3.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  77.  [Ann.  1829.  tv.  D  3.  p.  245.  not.  7.] 
and  the  picture  in  Luc.  de  domo  31.    Medea  borne  by  the  dragons,  R. 
Rochette  M.  I.  pi.  6.    [Painting  by  Aristolaus,  Plin.  xxxy,  40,  31.] 

1  413.  Among  the  Thessalian  heroes  Peleus  is  only  deseir- 
ing  of  notice  in  art  by  his  relation  to  the  Nereid  Thetis,  -who 
most  usually  struggles  against  her  ravisher  and  tries  to  scare 

2  him  away  with  monstrous  shapes.  The  hair  reared  up  like  a 
mane,  the  nostrils  {fiuxrri^tg)  swollen  with  courage  and  pride, 
a  slender  pillared  neck,  and  thoroughly  noble  and  powerful 
forms  of  body  belong  to  the  character  of  Achilles,  according 
to  ancient  testimonies,  with  which  such  at  least  of  the  monu- 
ments as  are  authentic  and  more  carefully  handled  are  in  ac- 
cordance; a  certain  heroic  attitude  in  which  the  one  leg  is 
quickly  advanced,  and  the  himation  falls  negligently  over  the 
^igh  of  that  limb,  is  also  at  least  frequently  introduced  in 
Achilles;  when  he  is  seated  the  himation  is  drawn,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Zeus,  around  the  lower  portions  of  the  figuia 

3  Meleager  appears  in  a  celebrated  statue  as  a  slender  but 
powerful  youth,  with  broad  chest,  active  limbs,  curling  hair 
and  a  chlamys  thrown  back  and  wrapped  round  the  left  arm. 
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after  the  manner  of  hunters  (§.  337.  B.  6.)  and  iEtolians  (S. 
358.  K  4.);  he  is  the  huntsman  among  heroes;  the  boars 
heady  on  which  he  leans,  points  him  out  unmistakeably. 
With  him  figures  Atalanta  in  Artemis-like  costume,  her  hair 
forming  a  bow  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  Thracian  Or-  ^ 
PHEUS  appears  as  an  inspired  Citharoedus  with  a  certain  efie- 
minacy  of  conformation,  in  tolerably  pure  Hellenic  costume 
in  earlier  art;  it  was  at  a  later  period  that  he  received  the 
Phrygian  garb. 

1.    Pkercean  ooins.    DeBtmies  of  Alcestis,  G.  M.  428.    Gerhard  Ant. 

Bildw.  28.  (AIo.  is  a  portrait),  comp.  Hyp.  R5m.  Studien  8.  160.  Bartoli 

Kason  10.    [Vase,  Yeniiiglioli  Le  ierogamie  di  Adm.  e.  di  AIo.  Perugia 

1831.  4to.] 

lUmian  ooins.    ProtesilauB  and  Laodameia,  on  sarcophagi  (§.  397.  R. 

2.),  BartoU  Adm.  75-77.  Winck.  M.  I.  123.  PCI.  v,  18.  19.  G.  M.  661. 

oomp.  Beschr.  Boms  ii,  ii.  s.  266.    [Saroophagus  in  8.  Chiara,  Naples  M. 

d.  I.  iiiy  40  B.  Ann.  ziv.  p.  32.]    On  Etr.  sarcophagi,  Inghir.  i,  19.  and 

frequently,  but  indicated  with  little  distinctness.  [According  to  Grauer 
M.  d.  I.  iii,  40  B.  Ann.  ziy.  p.  40.  the  death  of  Aloestis.  M.  Gregor.  i,  94, 
1.  Laodamia  on  her  oouch  which  the  shade  approaches.]  Eckhel  P.  gr. 
36.  represented  in  an  indecent  manner  (doubtful  whether  old). 

Phthiotic  ooins.  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  i.  Achilldide.  Pdeus*  rape  of 
The[ti8,  on  the  coffer  of  Cypselus,  on  the  Barberini  vase  §.  316.  K  2.  comp. 
Millingen  Memoirs  of  the  Soc.  of  Liter,  ii.  p.  99.,  in  the  vase-paintings, 
Walpole  Trav.  p.  410.  (from  Athens),  many  from  Yolci  (Ann.  iii.  p.  163.), 
especially  the  fine  one  M.  I.  d.  Inst,  i,  38.  with  the  Nereids*  names ;  besides 
M.  I.  d.  Inst.  37.  §.  143, 1.  (for  the  explanation  J.  de  Witte  Ann.  ▼.  p.  90 
sqq.,  Chiron  who  stands  by  9VfA0sw*  N))^or  ^yar^tL,  Pind.  N.  3, 67.) ;  Mil- 
lingen Un.  Mon.  i,  10.  Div.  4.  (Peleus  with  Thessalian  hat) ;  Maisonneuve 
70.  R.  Rochette  pi.  1. ;  vase  from  Yolci  Levezow  Yerz.  1006. ;  [Yases  du 
Ihic  de  Luynes  pL  34. ;  Gerh.  Auserl.  Y.  iii,  178—182.]  on  an  Etruscan 
mirror,  Dempster  ii,  81.,  and  the  reliefs  Mon.  Matth.  iii.  32.  33.  Winck. 
M.  1. 110.,  sculptures  which  must  celebrate  the  marriage  of  some  great 
personage,  hence  Hera  Zygia  is  enthroned  at  the  top,  and  the  sign  of  the 
Balance  (vestra  aequali  suspendit  tempora  Libra,  Pers.  6, 47.)  is  suspend- 
ed. Peleus  returning  out  of  the  sea,  Etr.  gems  §.  176.  R.  2.  Impr.  d.  I. 
iii,  30.  Peleus  brings  Thetis  to  Chiron  §.  143.  No.  1.  The  gods  at  his  mar- 
riage §.  143.  R.  No.  3).    Marriage  gifts,  G.  M.  661.    (Eris  is  driven  out.) 

2.  Life  of  Achilles,  G.  M.  662.  Bathed  in  the  Styx,  GelL  N.  Pomp. 
T.  ii.  p.  42.  74.  R.  Rochette  pL  48.  Deliyered  to  Chiron,  vase  from  Yolci, 
Micali  tv.  87.  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  27, 40.  Education  with  Chiron,  [Pind.  N.  3, 
43.],  Philostr.  ii,  2.,  especially  in  lyre-playing.  [Peleus  consigns  the  child 
to  Chiron,  Mus.  Etr.  p.  46.  no.  314.  Gerh.  Auserl.  Y.  iii,  183.  Hydria  in 
the  possession  of  Baseggio,  Rome  1641.  Pd.  delivers  the  child  to  the 
centaur,  Thetis  stands  behind  Peleus,  who  is  accompanied  by  a  dog;  per- 
haps the  same  vase.  Chiron  teaching  Achilles,  Cabot  Stucchi  tv.  7  A. 
Achilles  takes  leave  of  Nereus  §.  402.  R.  2,  who  is  seated  in  the  same 
manner  on  his  throne,  a  fish  in  his  hand,  when  the  sisters  beg  him  to 
consent  to  the  carrying  off  Thetis  by  Peleus,  Gerh.  Yasen  iii,  178. 182.] 
Ach.  in  Scyros  on  the  saroophagus  of  los,  see  Fiurillo  and  Heyne,  Dm 
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Termeinte  Orabmftl  Homer's,  also  Pitt.  Etc  i,  8.  0.  M.  563. ;  H.  PO.  ▼, 
17.  G.  M.  555.;  in  R.  Rochette  M.  L  12.  [GaL  Cm.  180.];  WobamMartw 
7. ;  sarcoph.  from  Barile,  R.  Rochette,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iv.  p.  320.  tr.  D.  E. 
Picture  by  Athenion,  Plin.  xxzy,  40,  29.  oomp.  Philostr.  the  Tr.  1. ;  in 
Pompeii,  Gell.  N.  Pomp,  pi  69.  M.  Borb.  ix,  6.    The  so-called  dodioB  of 
the  Villa  Panfili  a  disguised  Achilles,  Ed.  Winck.  vi.  a.  309. ;  an  Achiltea 
with  ear-rings  stood  at  Sigeum,  Serv.  ad  ^n.  i,  34.  comp.  TertnlL  de  paD. 
4.    The  representations  on  the  so-called  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  8eve- 
rus,  edited  by  Rid.  Yenuti  1765.  M.  Cap.  iT,  1.  Bartoli  Sepolcri  8a 
Inghir.  G.  Omer.  22.  (as  dispute  of  the  princes),  and  the  corresponding 
reUef  L.  117.  Winck.  M.  L  124.  Bouill.  iii,  13, 2.  Glarac  pi.  111.  6.  Omer. 
23.  unite  the  departure  of  Achilles  from  Scyros  with  that  from  his  home^ 
into  the  general  picture  of  a  wasrior  tearing  himself  away  and  hunying 
to  battle ;  the  old  men  appear  to  be  Peleus  and  Menoetius,  as  in  the  Tsae^ 
painting  §.  143.  No.  4.    The  further  achievements  of  Achillea  §.  416. — ^To 
Achilles*  character  belongs  the  xcftifPj  d»m.xiuri^u»rnw  xifitnit  according  to 
Philostr.  ii,  7.,  the  Younger  1.  Libanioe  *£»^f.  6.  Heliod.  iBthiop.  ii,  35 
(the  chief  passage).    Achilles  was '  ApiwXh  in  a  statue  in  Ghxistod.  S8L, 
perhaps  however  not  universally.    Gomp.  also  Philostr.  Her.  19,  5.    The 
attitude  and  disposition  of  the  drapery  are  characteristic,  G.  M.  555.  M. 
Cap.  iv,  1.,  and  the  Zeus-like  drapery  in  the  figure  in  Zahn  7.,  as  well  as 
in  the  Ambrosian  Iliad  throughout,  especially  tv.  47.    It  is  still  doubtfol 
whether  the  AchiUeB  Bwrghese  (Y.  Borgh.  i,  9.  Bouill.  ii,  14.  [Yisoonti  M. 
8celti  Borghes.  i,  5.],  interesting  as  regards  the  history  of  art  from  its 
Polyclitan  proportions  [?]  and  a  certain  hardness  in  the  handling),  ia 
really  Achilles ;  the  attitude  and  age  correspond  to  the  statusB  Ach^3e« 
in  Plin.  xxxiv,  10.,  and  the  i^ia^u^tor  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  oom- 
plete  armour.    The  busts  in  Dresden  386.  Aug.  35.,  in  Munich  83.  M. 
Nap.  ii,  59.,  M.  WorsL  i,  7.,  Tischb.  H.  i,  5.  [is  from  the  Borghese  statue] 
and  p.  40.,  are  at  all  events  connected  with  the  statue  and  demand  a  like 
explanation ;  there  is  in  all  a  certain  dash  of  softness  and  melancholy, 
which  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  Ares,  but  might  very  well  be  given  by 
an  artist  to  Achilles.    Of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Achilles,  Malchoe  p. 
273.  ed.  Bonn.    Pharsalian  consecrated  gift:  Achilles  on  horsebadc,  Pa- 
troclus  walking  alongside  (Pans,  x,  13,  3.  Cod.  Moeo.) ;  from  it  a  name 
may  be  given  to  the  horseman  on  the  coins  of  the  city.    AcbUles'  head 
on  coins  of  Pyrrhus  and  later  Thessalian  one%  R.  Rodiette  p.  245.  415. 
vign.  15.  Cab.  d*Allier  de  Haut.  5, 17. 

3.  JStclian  coins.  Statue  of  MdeagtTy  Raoa  141.  POl.  ii,  34.  Piran. 
St.  2.  M.  Nap.  ii,  56.  BouiU.  ii,  7.  (there  are  traces,  on  the  pedestal,  of 
the  hunting  spear  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand).  [The  finest  statue, 
found  at  Marinella  in  1838,  now  in  Berlin,  M.  d.  L  iii,  58.  Ann.  xv.  p. 
237—265.  A.  Feuerbaoh.  See  also  T&b.  KunstbL  1838.  No.  60.  Also  re- 
markably fine  the  statue  Spedm.  ii,  37.  mistaken  for  Mercury, not  in  darac 
pL  805 — 7.  809.  811  A.  812  B.  One  also  in  Y.  Borghese  Salone  no.  8.  of 
the  new  collection.]  Meleager,  ?  Coins  of  Ephesus,  Munchner  Denksohr. 
£  PhUol.  i.  Tf.  3, 11.  The  hero  on  coins  of  JEtolia  with  the  ohfaunys 
wrapped  round  his  left  arm,  the  kausia  hanging  on  his  nedc,  and  lean- 
ing on  a  long  knotty  staff  (Landon  i,  34.),  is  also  perhaps  Meleager. .  Oaly- 
donian  boar-hunt  (Philostr.  the  Tr.  15.),  on  vases  from  Yolci,  with  many 
names  of  heroes,  Bull.  d.  Inst.  1830.  p.  4.  Ann.  iii.  p.  154. ;  with  names 
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also  Levezow  Yen.  Ko.  624.,  [Oerh.  Etr.  u.  Gampan.  Yasenbilder  Tf.  10, 
1.  2^  where  there  is  also  another  3.  4.  without  names.  <}erh.  ApuL  Yasen 
Tf.  9.  Berl.  Yasen  no.  1022.]  Calyd.  chase  1  M.  Pourt.  pL  11.  in  reliefis,  G. 
M.  411-13.  M.  Cap.-  iv,  60.  Wobum  Marb.  8. 10.  (where  Meleager  has 
also  the  chlamys  thrown  back)  and  many  others,  likewise  on  Etruscan 
urns.  Meleager  standing  before  the  boar's  head,  gems,  M.  Flor.  ii.  36-3. 
Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  71.  Calyd.  chase,  Artemis  seated  near,  sarcophagus  in 
Salerno,  Gerh.  A.  Bildw.  Tf.  116, 1 — 3.  Meleager  slaying  the  brother  of 
Althaea,  relief  in  Y.  Pamfili,  ibid.  116,  4.  Mel.  and  Aialanta  according  to 
Zannoni  on  a  vase  from  Perugia,  Ann,  vi..  tv.  G.  Explanation  Ann.  v.  p. 
346.  [Sarcophagus  in  Y.  Pamfili,  on  the  foreside  the  chase,  on  the  lid 
the  burial,  on  the  sides  the  conflict  with  the  uncles,  similar  to  Gerh.  116^ 
4,  and  Atalanta,  E.  Braun  Ant.  Marmorwerke  ii,  6  a.  b.  0.  Jahn  Bull. 
1846.  p.  131.]  Mirror-drawings,  in  which  Meleager  delivers  the  boar's 
bead  to  Atalanta,  Gori  M.  Etr.  i,  126.  Inghir.  ii,  61.  [Gerh.  Etr.  Sp.  ii, 
176.  Two  others  174. 176.]  Mosaic  of  Lyons,  G.  M.  413*.  Combat  with 
his  mother's  brothers  and  death  of  Meleager,  M.  Cap.  iv,  86.  G.  M.  416. ; 
L.  270.  Y.  Borgh.  3, 12.  BouilL  iii,  61,  2. ;  Clarac  pi.  201. ;  ZoSga  Bass. 
4a  (similar  BouilL  61,  3) ;  merely  the  death  L.  266.  Clarac  pi.  201.  In- 
teresting mirror-drawing,  Yermiglioli  Iscr.  Perug.  tv.  1.  Inghir.  ii,  62. 
comp.  §.  398.  R.  Burning  of  the  body  and  suicide  of  Althsoa,  Barberini 
relief,  Admir.  Bom.  70,  71.,  another  fragmentary  one,  M.  Cap.  iv,  40.  simi- 
lar also  Winok.  M.  I.  SS.  G.  M.  414.    [Idas  and  Marpesm  §.  362.  &  2.] 

Loorian  coins.  The  assailing  hero  on  the  fine  coins  of  Opus  is  pro- 
bably JjaXy  son  of  Oileus,  who  is  similarly  described  by  Christod.  209. 
(Rathgeber,  HalL  EncycL  iii,  iv.  s.  288.).  A  similar  one  on  those  of 
Tricca  K.  Brit.  6, 11. 

CephoRwo-Auie  coins.  Bosset  Eseai  sur  lee  M^ailles  da  Oephalonie, 
pi.  1.  no.  1 — 6.  Cephalua  beside  the  slain  Procris,  MiUingen  Un.  Mon.  i 
14.  [Inghir.  Yasi  fitt.  iii,  206.]  comp.  §.  397.  R.  3.  Ceph.  with  hair  hang- 
ing down  (ttyxf*n^^  as  a  fugitive  after  murder)  on  coins  of  Pale,  K.  Brit. 
7,  22.  23.  Cephalus  carried  off  by  Eos,  often  on  Nolan  vases,  Tisohb.  ii, 
61.  iv.  12.  Millin  ii,  34.  36.  (with  inscription).  Millingen  Cogh.  14.  Cylix 
of  Hiero  M.  d.  I.  ii,  38.  E.  Braun  Ann.  ix,  209.  [Gerh.  AuserL  Yas.  iii.  s. 
39.  0.  Jahn  ArchaoL  Beitr.  s.  93  ff.] 

4.  Tkracian  coins.  Zycwyus  §.  384.  IL  6.  Orpheus  in  Hellenic  cos- 
tume. Pans.  X,  30,  3. ;  in  the  Pythian  stola,  Yirg.  .^In.  vi,  646.  Yases  de 
Canosa  3.  (where  the  only  addition  is  a  Fhrygo-Thracian  tiara,  as  in 
Callistr.  7.  comp.  the  yr.  Philostr.  11.) ;  in  a  dress  approaching  this,  but 
still  peculiar,  in  the  beautiful  genuine  Greek  relief-group  with  Eurydice 
and  Hermes,  (in  Naples  with  Greek  inscriptions,  Neap.  Antik.  s.  67. ;  in 
Yilla  Albani,  Zo8ga  42.;  in  Yilla  Borghese,  L.  212.  Winck.  M.  I.  86. 
darao  pL  116.,  in  Latin  inscription  erroneously  named  Amphion,  Zethus 
and  Antiopa).  Similar  as  tamer  of  wild  beasts  (whereon  Welcker  ad 
Phflostr.  p.  611.),  in  the  mosaic  of  Grandson,  G.  M.  423.,  a  similar  fine 
mosaic  has  recently  been  found  near  RottweiL  [R6m.  Alterth.  in  der 
Umgegend  von  Rottweil  Stuttg.  1832.  s.  62  ff.  with  engraving.  There  is 
one  from  Caghari  in  Turin.  Acad,  des  sc.  de  T.  xiii.  p.  13.,  della  Marmora 
Yoy.  de  Sardagne  ii.  p.  621.  one  in  JuL  Yal.  res  g.  Alex,  i,  67.]  0.  also 
among  the  animals  on  an  Alexandrian  coin  of  M.  Aureliu%  Mionn.  SuppU 
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iz.  pi.  hi  p.  24.    OrpheoB  in  Phrygian  garb  with  Mases,  Tase  Kesp:h 
Ant.  Bildw.  a.  379.  no.  2004.;  Gerhard^B  MyaterienTasen.     O.  ahnoel 
naked,  playing  on  the  lute,  on  each  side  a  Thradan  with  mantle  and 
spiked  cap,  liBtening  in  kingly  dignity,  Taae  in  the  poseeasion  of  Barooe 
Naples  in  1845.  0.  similarly  draped  M.  Blacas  pi.  7.,  where  he  holds  Cer- 
bems  in  the  infernal  world.]    Later,  with  the  same  style  of  handling  in 
liirygian  costume  with  anaxyriduy  in  the  Vatican  Yirgil  and  Oataocnnb 
pictures,  comp.  Caylus  iii,  13,  1.  iv,  48, 1.    As  tamer  of  Cerberus,  on- 
draped,  gem  in  Agostini  ii,  8.,  in  the  himation  on  the  Taae  with  Hip- 
polytus,  above.    Killed  by  a  Maenad,  vase-painting  M.  L  d.  Inst.  5,  2. 
Belief  in  the  collection  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  published  in  Shelstrate's 
Yirgil  ed.  1750.  tb.  18.  ad  0.  iv,  522.  [coup.  0.  Jahn  Pentheus  s.  19.  Or- 
pheus young,  only  with  a  chlamys  on  his  arm,  overpowered  by  three 
Thracian  women  in  long  garments,  two  casting  stones,  one  on  horseback 
with  lance,  he,  sunk  upon  one  knee,  raises  merely  his  lyre  as  a  defence. 
Amphora  in  E.  Braun.  Bull  1846.  p.  86.    On  a  vase  Mus.  Gregor.  ii,  60^ 
1.  a  woman  in  long  drapery,  not  a  Baccha,  strikes  with  an  axe  at  Orpheus 
with  his  lute,  who  catches  her  by  the  arm.  M.  d.  I.  i,  5,  -2.  the  woman  is 
tatooed  on  the  arms  and  has  a  sword,  on  other  vases  otherwise,  O.  Jahn 
Arch&oL  Beitr.  s.  101.]     Hiamyrtu  M.  d.  I.  ii,  23.  Ann.  vii.  p.  231.  viii. 
p.  326.  [Bull  1834.  p.  202.  Mus.  Gregor.  ii,  13. ;  Millingen  Ooghill  pL  42. 
the  Muse  winged  pursues  Thamyras  who  flies  holding  the  lute  over  his 
head,  for  defence,  not  in  order -to  dash  it  in  pieces  (Feuerbach  Yatic 
Apollo  s.  272.),  as  if  after  the  statue,  on  Mount  Helicon  and  Polygnotns' 
picture,  and  like  the  Orpheus  M.  d.  Ii  i,  5, 2.    The  winged  floating  figure 
pursuing  Thamyras  M.  d.  I.  i,  5,  3.  is  called  by  Millingen  Ann.  L  p.  270. 
Nemesis.    Why  not  also  a  muse  f  ZoSga  explained  so  the  similar  scene 
d^Hancarville  iv,  61.]    Supposed  Thamyras  of  an  Etr.  mirror  M.  d.  L  ii, 
28.  Ann.  viiL  p.  282.   AINOS  Levezow's  Yerz.  no.  855.  O  AIN02  M. 
Etr.  de  Luc.  Bonap.  no.  1434.  [ITimcrw,  the  Athenian,  as  scholar  of  Terp- 
nchore  and  Meledosa,  vexy  fine  vase- painting,  Bull.  1845.  p.  219 — 223; 
now  in  the  British  Mus.    And  this  perhaps  rather  to  be  understood  as 
Thamyris  BulL  1840.  p.  54,  Rv.  Apollo.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
Thracian  minstrel  with  listening  Muses  in  the  museum  at  Naples  is  Or- 
pheus, or  according  to  Ann.  vii.  p.  232.  Thamyras,  as  the  painting  with 
the  names  M.  d.  I.  ii,  23.  still  remains  very  dark.] 

1  414    We  know  Bellerophok,  among  the  Peloponnesian 

2  heroes,  by  his  connexion  with  Pegasus  and  Chimaera.  The 
Dak  AIDS  of  Argos  are  represented  by  art,  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  original  intention  of  the  mythus,  as  a  kind  of  nymplu 

3  with  water-vessels.  Perseus  appears  very  like  Hermes  in 
configuration  and  costume;  a  later  Asiatic  art  sought  to  claim 

4  him  for  its  home  by  a  more  oriental  drapery.  Pelops  has  a 
Lydo-Phrygian  costume  and  the  effeminate  forms  which  are 

5  usually  combined  therewith.  To  the  Dioscuri,  who  always 
retained  very  much  of  their  divine  nature,  belong  a  periecdy 
unblemished  youthful  beauty,  an  equally  slender  and  power- 
ful shape,  and,  as  an  almost  never-failing  attribute,  the  half- 
oval  form  of  the  hat,  or  at  least  hair  Iving  close  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  but  projecting  in  thick  curls  around  the  forehead 
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and  templeflfy  as  is  observable  in  the  colossal  group  on  Monte 
Cavallo.  The  distinction  between  Poljdeuces  the  boxer,  and 
Castor  in  his  equestrian  costume,  is  only  to  be  found  where 
they  are  represented  in  heroic  circumstances,  not  where  they 
are  exhibited  as  objects  of  worship,  as  the  Athenian  Anakes 
and  as  genii  of  light  in  its  rising  and  setting,  (whereby  they 
also  admit  of  a  reference  to  the  destinies  of  the  life  of  man). 

1,  Corinthian  coins.  Medea  §.  .412,  5.  JBeUeraphon  riding  Pegasus, 
gem  in  Hase  Leo  Diaoon.  p.  271,  breaking  him,  Tischb.  iii,  38.,  [G.  M. 
392.]  on  Corinthian  copper  coins,  and  denarii  of  the  gens  Tadia,  G.  M.  390. ; 
^watering  him,  G.  M.  391.,  on  gems,  Stuart  iii.  p.  43. ;  bringing  the  vhai 
^rrvMTOf  of  Proetus  to  lobates,  Maisonn.  pi.  69.  comp.  G.  M.  392. ;  vanquish- 
ing  the  Ghimsra  on  Pegasus,  in  the  Melian  relief  §.  96.  No.  29.,  vase- 
paint,  G.  M.  393. ;  Corinthian  coins,  Millingen  M^.  in.  2, 18.,  sardonyx 
from  Yold  Impr.  d.  I.  iii,  9.  Coins  of  the  gens  Cossutia ;  thrown  off,  and 
Fegasos  flying  to  the  Olympian  heights,  G.  M.  394.  [Guigniaut  pi.  170, 616.] 
Bdttiger  Yasengem.  i.  s.  101.  [Guigniaut  Rel.  de  TAntiqu.  pL  157.  170-^ 
176. — 1st.  B.  takes  leave  of  Proetus,  from  whom  he  receives  the  letter,  the 
queen,  who  loves  B.,  sits  pensive  opposite,  a  female  attendant  holds  a  shade 
over  her,  vase  in  the  Mus.  at  Naples  M.  d.  I.  iv,  21,  Longperier  Ann. 
zviL  p.  227. ;  on  another  in  the  same  Museum  (Ser.  4.  no.  582.),  when  B. 
has  received  the  letter,  Stheneboea  standing  behind  her  husband  wishes 
him  success  on  his  journey,  while  she  lays  her  arms  upon  her  breast,  so 
that  she  touches  her  neck  with  one  finger,  beneath  them  young  men,  and 
maidens,  twelve  figures,  Bv.  Scenes  among  men  and  women ;  the  1st  is 
cucactly  the  same  in  Dubois  Maisonn.  pi.  69.  (not  B.  delivering  the  letter 
to  lobates)  where  no  remark  is  made  on  the  vase  and  the  place ;  on  a 
crater  firom  Apulia,  but  with  Nolan  design,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, the  English  ambassador  at  Naples,  B.,  his  horse  beside  him  as  usual, 
gives  his  hand  to  the  king  who  is  enthroned,  with  bird-sceptre,  while 
Stheneboea  standing  gives  the  farewell-cup  to  B.,  on  the  tankard  there  is 
a  figure  painted,  Bv.  Battle  of  Amasons ;  abridged,  Proetus  only  gives  his 
hand  to  B.  at  parting,  the  letter  is  left  out,  Tischb.  iii,  38.  G.  M.  392.— 
(neither  the  taming  of  Pegasus,  nor  parting  from  lobates). — 2d.  B.,  ac- 
companied by  Pegasus,  greets  lobates,  two  women,  one  of  whom  carries 
a  cista  and  a  lance,  regard  him  with  astonishment,  vase  of  excellent  de- 
sign in  the  Bourbon  Museum;  BulL  1836.  p.  117.,  unless  perhaps  the 
parting  from  Proetus  is  also  presented  here,  comp.  Cab.  Durand  no.  247. 
Rv.  (the  other  side,  as  well  as  nos.  246.  250.  317  Rv.,  where  Pegasus  is 
wanting,  appear  to  belong  to  some  other  subject.— 3d.  B.  in  conflict 
with  the  ChhnsBra  on  the  Amyclssan  throne,  on  the  throne  of  JSsculapius 
at  Epidaurus,  on  metopes  of  the  Delphian  temple,  and  of  the  north  side 
of  the  Parthenon,  on  vases,  on  two  of  the  Prince  of  Canine's,  said  to  be 
in  the  archaic  style,  Gerh.  Rapporto  not.  419,*  one  of  which,  now  in  the 
Paris  Museum,  Dubois  Mais.  34,  very  clumsy,  only  represents  B.  driving 
Pegasus  along;  in  red  figures  Tischb.  i,  1.  G.  M.  393,  Guigniaut  pL  157, 
617,  only  lobates  and  Athene  present ;  in  the  possession  of  St.  Angelo, 
Naples  only  Athene  and  a  warrior;  in  a  design  of  £.  Braun's  B.,  between 
Athena  seated  and  Poseidon  standing,  looks  down  on  the  Chimera  and  still 
holds  his  lance  ready  for  the  thrust ;  on  a  vase  in  the  Bourbon  Museum 
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(Ser.  6.  no.  1342.)  he  holds  his  knoe  towards  the  GhimsBra— here  with 
the  heads  of  lion  and  goat,  beside  a  tree — ^which  seizes  an  oTerthrown 
warrior  with  its  lion-claws,  while  fiTe  others  on  both  ddes  encoonter  it, 
Ry.  four  naked  youths,  NeapoFs  A.  Bildw.  s.  264 ;  Cab.  Dorand  no.  248. 
on  a  Sabine  vase  B.  on  Pegasus  is  surrounded  with  rajs,  and  a  IHoscn- 
rian  cap  is  hung  up,  as  also  in  M.  d.  I.  iv,  21.,  of  the  Chimsera  there  is  no- 
thing Tisible  but  the  lion-  and  goat-heads,  Rv.  Sphinx  between  two  satjrs 
Ann.  d.  L  x.  p.  274.   A  composition  abounding  in  figures  on  the  Lamberti 
vase,  now  in  Carisruhe,  M.  d.  I.  ii,  50.,  Ann.  ix.  p.  219.,  where  the  Cbi- 
maera  has  three  heads,  and  on  the  one  in  Berlin  no.  1022.,  Oerh.  ApoL 
Yas.  Tf.  8.,  relief  on  a  tomb  in  TIos  §.  128.*'4th.  B.  fights  against  tke 
enemies  of  lobates,  on  a  high  narrow  crater  only  half-preserved  on  t 
white  winged  horse  with  shield  and  lance,  of  the  five  warriors  one  stoop- 
ing under  him  reaches  the  shoulder  of  the  horse,  while  another  covers 
him  with  his  shield,  above  the  latter  another  threatens  B.  with  his 
sword,  the  two  on  the  right  side  are  wanting,  a  swan  bites  at  the  hmce 
near  the  hand,  a  panther  beneath,  Rr.  combatants.    Battle  with  the 
Soljrmi  also  Cab.  Burand  no.  249.  1374?— ^th.  B.  returned  to  Aigofl, 
crater  in  the  Bourbon  Museum,  armed  with  two  lances,  is  before  tbe 
door,  in  which  Stheneboea  stands,  a  niirror  in  her  hand ;  this  is  the  meeting 
again,  after  Enrip.,  Griech.  Tragoedien  s.  780  f.  Tischbein  iii,  39.,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  B.'s  leave-taking  with  Proetus  pi.  38,  Stheneboea  lifts 
her  hands  in  amazement  when  the  youth  stands  again  before  her,  a  co- 
lumn expresses  the  palace,  a  darting  Eros  the  love  of  Stheneboea.  Bflttiger 
Kl.  Schriften  ii,  256.  supposes  it  to  be  the  earlier,  first  arriTal  of  B.,  bat 
for  a  woman  who  was  still  a  stranger  to  him  the  reception  of  the  guett 
is  not  so  suitable. — 6th.  B.  has  carried  off  his  lover  on  Pegasus,  to  punish 
her  love  for  him  with  drowning,  the  ancient  punishment  of  unfuthful 
vrives,  thus  carrying  his  virtue  still  higher  than  the  old  fiEible  did ;  she 
is  already  hurled  down  head-foremost,  and  the  rider,  who  is  himself  not 
unmoved,  holds  his  hand  before  his  eyes.    The  probably  Lucanian  vase, 
found  in  Magna  Qrecia,  is  polychrome,  like  that  with  the  flame-consuxned 
Alcmene  §.  411.  R.  2.,  two  Calydonian  hunts,  &o.  and  belongs  to  the 
Marchese  Rinucdni,  Inghirami  Yasi  fitt.  i,  3.  Gr.  Trag.  s.  782. — 7th. 
B.  watering  Pegasus  at  a  fountain,  after  the  discovery  of  which  as  Hy- 
ginus  says  P.  A.  ii,  18,  he  wished  to  ascend  to  heaven  (the  illusion  most 
have  been  communicated  to  him  that  a  certain  spring  had  the  virtue  to 
strengthen  him  so  wondrously,  comp.  Griech.  Trag.  s.  787.)  E.  Bison 
Zw51f  Basrel.  f.  1. — 8th.  B.  thrown  from  Pegasus,  on  the  engraved  stone 
aboye  referred  to  but  not  Cab.  Durand  no.  249.  Rt.  as  the  horse  must 
necessarily  have  been  winged. — ^9th.  Megapenthes,  the  son  of  Sthene- 
boea, attempts  to  murder  B.  after  he  was  thrown  from  Pegasus  in  hif 
flight  to  heaven,  and  the  latter  is  saved  by  his  son  Glaucus.    One  of  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  temple  in  Cyzicus  Anthol.  Pkl.  p.  63.  no.  15.].    Pegasus 
tended  by  the  nymphs,  on  Corinthian  coins  and  gems,  Thorladus  de 
Pegasi  mythol.  1819.    BartoH  Nason.  20,  comp.^  R.  Rochette,  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  I  p.  320.,  also  §.  252.  R.  3.     Chimcnra,  Etruscan  §.  172.  R.  3.    OoisB 
of  Sioyon  §.  132.  R  1.    [On  several  hundred  monuments,  observes  Vi^ 
oonti  ap.  Clavier  Apollod.  ii.  p.  522,  from  the  bronze  ones  in  Florence 
onwards  the  head  of  the  goat  invariably  rises  out  of  the  back  of  the 
animal:  otherwise  the  poets,  see  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  p.  114.] 
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S,  Arghfe  ooins.  lo  §.  351.  R.  4.  lo  on  corns  of  lotape  Bull.  1635.  p. 
188.  The  Berlin  Vase  with  Zeus  and  lo  Gerh.  A.  Bildw.  Tf.  115.  To  and 
£paphu8,  very  doubtful,  M.  Borb.  Lk,  48.  Statues  of  the  Danaides  and 
.ZBgyptiades  on  the  Palatine,  Petersen  Einleitung  s.  97.  SchoL  Pers.  iL  56. 
[O.  Jahn  Arch&oL  Aufs  s.  22 — 30.]  Danaid  from  the  baths  of  Agrippa 
in.  Berlin,  with  orientalized  hair-dress  and  painful  expression ;  she  holds 
a  Tase  before  her  lap.  Similar  PCL  ii,  2.  To  that  group  belonged  also 
probablj  the  AnGhirrkoe  (probably  the  name  of  an  Argive  ibuntain  on  the 
KraaJDUs)  of  the  Blundell  oollection  ;  PCL  iii.  ty.  agg.  A,  9.  p.  73.  [Glarao  pL 
750.  no.  1828.] — whioh  resembles  very  much  the  statue  L.  73.  BouilL  i, 
£7.  Glarac  pL  ^24.— and  many  others.  [Eunstblatt  1839.  s.  211.  in  Y. 
Alhani,  Indicaz.  no.  434. ;  in  the  Altieri  palace,  B.ome,  the  size  of  life,  at 
Tegel  near  Berlin.]  Combat  with  chariots  about  the  Danaides  t  G.  M. 
.385.  Comp.  Qerh.  Archemorus  s.  47  f.  [and  Notice  sur  le  Yase  de  Mi- 
^dias  au  Mus.  Brit.  B.  1840.  4to.  and  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Boyal  Soc.  of 
liiteiature  Sec.  Series  i.  p.  192.  for  the  name  of  the  painter  has  come  to 
Hght]    Pro^uiM  §.  363.  R.  2.    Z>ana«  §.  351.  R.  4. 

3.  Permu  sculptured  by  Pythagoras  with  talaria,  as  in  the  Hesiodio 
shield.  Yery  similar  on  gems  to  the  Hermes  Belvedere  §.  380,  5^  Lipp. 
i,  52-<54*  Yery  completely  costumed  on  Pontic  coins,  for  instuice  those 
4>f  Amairia,  M.  SClem.  25, 236.  Perseus  exercised  by  Athene  Yase  from 
fiome  in  the  Akad.  Mus.  Leipz.  0.  Jahn  in  the  Schriften  der  S&cha. 
OeseUscfaaft  der  Wiss.  1847.  Putting  on  his  wings,  on  the  scarabceus, 
O.  AL  386.  Head  with  the  Medusa  as  helmet,  alto  relievo,  Spec.  ii.  44 
oomp.  Hunter  K.  Yett.  tb.  iii,  9.  Head  of  Perseus  with  bird^s  head  as 
helmet  Impr.  d.  I.  iii,  63.  [Head  of  P.  on  coins  of  Siphnos  Mionnet  pi.  Ii, 
6.]  Levesow  Das  Gorgonen  -  Ideal  B.  1833.  The  combat  with  the  Oor* 
^f(nUf  always  as  beheading,  in  old  and  hieratic  reliefs  §.  90.  R.  2.  96.  No. 
99.;  on  yases,  especially  archaic  ones,  Micali  tv.  88,  5.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii. 
154. ;  [two  from  YuUn  in  Gerh.  AuserL  Y.  ii,  88.  89,  3.  4  and  a  Nolan 
•ne  Tf.  89,  1*  %]  on  Clusinian  clay^vases,  Micali  tv.  22. ;  in  an  Etruscan 
bronze,  Qori  M.  Btrusc.  i,  145.;  on  a  tripod  (comp.  §.361.  R.  5.)  in  Du- 
jrand^s  oollection.  We  often  see  introduced  the  reflecting  shield  of 
Athena  (as  in  the  picture  Luc.  de  domo  25.  comp.  ApoUod.  ii.  4,  2.)| 
Combe  Terrac,  13,  also  71.  [?]  Gori  M.  Etr.  i,  31.  G.  di  Fir.  Intagl.  15, 
3.  G.  M.  386**  sqq.  Asiatic  modes  of  representation  on  coins  of  Sinope 
(Peraens  standing  over  Medusa,  reverse  Pallas  with  the  Gorgoneion  on 
her  helmet,  Neumann  N.  Y.  ii.  tb.  1, 1.),  Cabera  (on  both  Perseus  with 
Phrygian  cap  and  long  ohlamys)  and  Tarsus  (Perseus  naked).  Perseus 
pursued  by  the  Gorgons,  on  the  coffer  of  Cypselus  and  in  old  vase-paint- 
ings, Levezow  Gorgonen*Ideal  Tf.  2, 24.  Hence  the  archaic  bronze,  Perseus 
four -winged,  in  arabesque  style,  M.  Pourtal^  40.  (Ker  according  to 
Panofka).  Perseus  running,  with  the  harpe,  on  the  reverse  of  the  Gor* 
^oneion,  on  coins  of  Seriphos,  Cadalv^ne  Becueil  pi.  4,  27.  Perseus 
stabbing  the  Gorgoneion,  with  Pallas,  Etr.  mirror,  G.  M.  386*,  [Gerhard 
litr.  Sp.  iL  123  where  also  121  Perseus  alone  with  Harpe  and  Eibisis^ 

^2  P.  with  Menerva,  Aplu  and  probably  his  sister,  124  P.  and  Menerva 
with  inscriptions,]  and  at  the  same  time  with  his  back  turned,  gem,  M, 
Flor.  34,  5.  Perseus  delivering  the  Gorgoneion  to  Pallas,  Inghir.  Mon. 
Etr.  i,  55. ;  Perseus  holding  his  adversary,  Impr.  d.  I.  iii,  15.    [P.  with 

^  Gorgoneion  in  his  hand,  Campana  Op.  di  plastica  tv.  56. ;  fighting 

20  ' 
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with  tbe  monster  tv.  07.]  Tase-painting,  M.  Borb.  v,  51,  Haisoim.  4/fL 
PeraeoB  bringing  the  head  to  Pol/dectes,  as  in  tbe  pictoie  Pans,  i,  22, 
6.,  towards  the  other  side  the  pursuing  Qorgons  and  Poseidofi,  Millin  Yaaes 
ii,  3.  4.  comp.  Millingen  Div.  3.  [A  peculiar  scene  on  an  archaic  vnae  is 
described  in  the  Arch&ol.  In  tell.  Bl.  1837.  s.  52.]  Perseus  leading  J»- 
drotncda  down  from  the  rock,  fine  relief  in  the  M.  Gap.  iv,  52.,  as  in  the 
epigram  in  Brunck  ii.  p.  172,  13.  and  in  Luc.  DiaL  D.  marin.  14.  Statue- 
group  in  Hanover  (comp.  G5tt.  G.  A.  1830.  s.  2013.),  entirely  oorre- 
Aponding  to  that  from  Deultum,  Oab.  d'AIlier  pi.  3, 10.  Group  in  looninm, 
Petersen  EinL  s.  129.  [P.  showing  to  A.  the  Gorgoneion  in  the  mirror 
of  the  fountain,  four  times  Pitt.  d'ErooL  iii,  12.  M.  Borb.  iz,  39.  zii, 
49-51,  by  Guattani:  Memorie  v.  p.  67.  Hermes  and  nymphs  named; 
comp.  Temite  2d.  ser.  hefc.  2.  Tf.  11.  not.  1.]  Intervention  of  Perseus, 
Gori  M.  Etr.  i,  123  Inghir.  Mon.  Etr.  i,  55.  56.  Painting  by  Euanthes, 
Achil.  Tat.  iii,  7.  8.  comp.  Luc.  De  domo  22.,  Philostr.  i,  29.  and  Pitt 
Ero.  iv,  7,  61.  M.  Borb.  v,  32.  vi,  50.  ix,  39.  Gell,  Pomp.  pi.  42.  N.  Pomp. 
pL  67. ;  vase  -  paint.  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pi.  41.  Perseus'  sword,  the 
harpe,  has  a  straight  and  a  curved  point,  on  coins  of  Tarsus  and  numer- 
ous gems, 

4.  Puatie  coins.  Felops  presented  with  the  quadriga  by  Poteidoii, 
Philostr.  i,  30.  Perhaps  also  on  the  Yelletri  relief  §.  171.  K  3.  Pekps 
leading  a  horse,  on  coins  of  Elis,  M.  SClem.  9, 127.,  watezing  his  hone, 
on  the  fine  cameo,  MiUin  M.  I.  i,  1.  Preparations  for  the  eontest  with 
(Eaomaus  on  the  Olympian  temple,  Pans,  v,  10.  (Enomaos  saerificiog 
to  Artemis  Alpheioa  before  the  oontest,  interesting  vase-paint.  M^ymn 
30.  Inghir.  Mon.  Etr.  v,  15.  Neapei's  Ant.  s.  342.  comp.  the  Tr.  Philostr. 
9.  Peiops  beside  Hippodameia  in  the  chariot^  (a  prolepsist)  Combe 
Terrao.  34.,  [fragment  Brit.  Mus.  x,  32.]  so  conquering  (Enomans,  Philostr. 
i,  17.  PeL  and  (Bnom.,  ApuL  vase,  Gerh.  Arehem.  Tf.  3.  [Large  vase 
from  Buvo  Ann.  d.  L  a.  xii.  tv.  N.  0.  p.  171.  by  Ritschl.  BnlL  184^.  p. 
56.  Yaso  di  Pelope  e  Mistilo  M.  d.  L  iv.  30.  H.  Brunn  Ann.  xviii] 
Contest  of  Peiops  and  (Bnomaus  in  Etr.  relie&,  Uhden,  8chr.  der  BeiL 
Acad.  1827.  s.  211.  [Mus.  Gregor.  i,  95,  1.];  conceived  as  a  race  m 
the  drcus  on  a  Roman  sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican,  Guattani  M.  L  1786. 
p.  ix.  G.  M.  521*.  Relief  in  the  L.  783.  Qarao  pi.  210.  (Bnomaus  slain 
by  Peiops  on  Etr.  u>ns,  Micali  tv.  105. 106.  comp.  Uhden  ibid.  182&  a 
233.  Rathgeber,  Hall.  EnojrcL  iii,  ii.  s.  99  ff.  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  Vatic. 
Vase  in  MilUngen  Div.  pi.  23.  Welcker  Zeitschr.  f.  A.  W.  1838.  t.  233. 
MoUonidsB  ?  Bull.  1834.  p.  46. 

Arcadian  coins.  Cepheiu  §.  871.  R.  5.  Tdq^us  §.  410,  8.  (Hercules) 
and  §.  415.  (Trojan  war).  Audanba  and  Hippomenut  a  groups  Msffei 
Race.  96. 

[Mesaenian  coins.  Merope  who  brandishes  the  axe  against  her  son 
JEpytus  whom  she  does  not  recognise,  restrained  by  the  old  man,  afeer 
Euripides  in  the  Eresphontes.  G.  M.  614.  615.  Griech.  Trag.  s.  835.] 

5.  AmyclcBan  coins,  Leda  §.  351.  R.  4.  Birth  of  the  Dioscuri^  G.  M. 
522.  Rape  of  the  Leucippides^  the  Apharetiadv  resisting,  PGL  iv,  44.  G. 
M.  523.  G.  Giust.  ii,  438.  comp.  Bdttiger  Archasol.  der  Mahl.  s.  291  ff. 
'^Campaca  Op.  di  plastica  tv.  55.]  The  carrying  away  of  the  Leucippides 
tften  on  Etr.  urns,  in  reference  to  death,  R.  Roohette  M.  I.  pL  75.    t%- 
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gureft  of  the  DioBOuri,  their  heads,  starred  hats  and  the  like  from  ooina, 
Q.  M.  624-29.    Fine  IHoscurian  head,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  8.    As  horsemen 
on  many  coins,  holding  palms,  with  inscription^  on  coins  of  Tarentum, 
Millingen  Ano.  Coins  L  12.   Often  on  Roman  denarii  as  horsemen,  riding 
beside  or  awaj  from  one  another  (their  lot  leads  them  to  opposite  sides). 
The  two  horse-tamers  of  Monte  Cavallo  liriroif  /Ati^fceti^m — 18  feet  high, 
splendid  figures  in  Ljsippian  prc^ortions  [!],  executed  at  Rome,  pro- 
bably after  the  time  of  Augustus,  from  Greek  originals,  the  inscriptiona 
withoat  signifioanoe,  the  horses  treated  as  parerga;  on  the  erection 
Lettere  of  Oanova  and  P.  Yivenzio,  Sickler  Ahnan.  ii  s.  247.  Tf.  19.  20. ; 
besides  Baca  11-13.  Piranesi  Stat.  4.    Morghen  Princ.  25.  26.  Ed. 
Winck.  Y.  8.  463.  vi,  ii.  s.  73.     Meyer  Horen  i,  ii.  s.  42.     Wagner 
Kunstbl.  1824.  Ko.  93  ff. — are  recognised  as  Dioscuri  especially  from  the 
fashion  of  the  hair ;  [Eunstmus.  zu  Bom  s.  133-150.    Fogelberg.  Ann. 
ziv.  p.  194.  Ruhl  Pferdebildung  antiker  Phistik  184&  s.  33.  46.    Fo- 
gelberg the  Swede  as  well  as  Tieck  in  Kugler*s  Museum  B.  1836.  St. 
6.  assigns  the  colossi  to  the  time  of  Tiberius.    Phidias*  alter  colossicua 
nudus  was  in  Rome.]    Very  similar  figures  on  gems,  Raponi  P.  gr.  t.  5, 9. 
and  in  reliefs,  for  example,  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pi.  72.    The  Gapitoline 
horse-tamers  are  less  excellent ;  Polydeoces  is  distinguished  by  the  curl- 
ing hair  of  Zeus,  and  pancratiastic  ears.    The  horse-leading  IMoscuri  la 
the  relief  M.  Ghiar.  9.  have  almost  Phrygian  caps,  comp.  G.  di  Fir.  98« 
and  the  wall-painting  M.  Borb.  ix,  36.    [Cabott  Stuochi  figur.  ty.  2., 
standing  beside  the  horses,  above  them  genii  with  raised  and  inverted 
torches.]    The  Athenian  Anakes  as  youths  armed  with  spears  standing 
round  an  altar,  CayL  vi,  47.   CataL  de  Ohois.  Gouff'.  p.  34.  comp.  C.  I.  No. 
489.    Similar  M.  Kan.  234.,  where  there  is  a  half-moon  over  their  altar. 
In  chlamydes  with  parazonia,  on  a  sardonyx  as  amulet,  Eckhel  P.  gr.  28. 
As  armed  youths  often  on  Etruscan  mirrors ;  in  heroic  companionship, 
Inghir.  ii,  48.  G.  M.  409*,  Castor  is  distinguished  by  equestrian  orna- 
ments from  the  naked  boxer  Polydeuces  (comp.  §.  412.  R.  1.    Statue  of 
PoL  boxing  1  BouilL  i,  1.).  Polydeuces  as  boxer,  bronze  from  Paramythia 
P.  Knight  Spec,  ii,  22.    Castor  with  sepulchral  urn,  scarab.  Impr.  d.  I. 
iii,  5,    In  Etr.  bronzes,  for  example  Micali  tv.  35, 13.  with  swan-heads 
on  their  hats  (they  are  presented  so,  with  inscriptions,  on  an  Etruscan 
mirror  according  to  Gerhard^s  account).   [Dioscuri  Gerh.  Etr.  Sp.  i,  45^7- 
54.  58.  59J    The  Dioscuri  beside  Hades  on  lamps  (§.407.  R.  2.),  BartoU 
ii,  8. ;  in  representations  of  men's  destinies  as  symbols  of  rising  and  set- 
ting, §.  397.  R  5L  and  3.  §.  400.  R.  L    Two  urns  entwined  with  serpents 
on  Laoedttmoniaa  coins  as  symbols  of  the  Dioscuri,  N.  Brit  8, 1.   Thankj^ 
giving  of  one  escaped  ftcm  the  dangers  of  the  sea  in  an  Anakeion,  ex- 
pressed on  a  relief  which  was  found  at  Este  in  1710,  now  in  Verona  (from 
the  Museum  Silvestrium),  where  the  Dioscuri  are  represented  by  youths 
with  oval  hats  and  two  diotsB.   Com.  Cam.  Silvestrii  Rhodigini  in  anagly- 
phum  Gr.  interpretatio  posthuma.  R  1720.  Comp.  Thiersch  Reisen  s.  70. 
The  so-called  Cabiri,  stiff  figures  with  oval  hats,  are  also  better  called 
anaktes,  Ant.  Ere.  vi,  23. 

415.    The  mythic  cycle  of  the  Tbojah  wae  was  held  in  1 
especial  favour  by  ancient  art,  and  larger  compofiitions  were 
introduced  even  on  floors,  goblets,  and  armour,  as  they  were 
afterwards  on  relief  tablets,  which,  with  their  small  figures 
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and  names  inscribed  beside  them,  presented  a  kind  of  primer 
of  antique  sculpture.     The  Cyclian  poets,  who  formed  the  in- 
troduction and  continuation  to  the  Iliad,  were  therein  as  much 
2  drawn  upon  as  Homer  himself.     Ancient  art  characterized 
everj  leading  hero,  inasmuch  as  it  condensed  the  features  fur- 
nished hy  the  epic  into  a  personal  shape,  with  that  freedom 
and  precision  which  were  peculiar  to  it;  besides  Achilles  we 
can  still  recognise,  from  such  characteristic  traits,  especially  the 
Telamonian  Ajax;  and  yet  even  the  lion-like,  fiercely-raging 
Ajax  might  be  easily  confounded  with  the  incomparably  softer 
and  feebler  Menelaus  in    a  principal  group  which  was  often 
repeated  in  antiquity,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  deserving 
of  admiration.     In  Diomed  we  have  to  expect  fresh,  but  not 
highly  ennobled,  heroic  energy,  in  Agamemnon  a  dignified, 
kingly  character.    Among  the  Trojans  Hector  and  Priam  are 
less  known  by  their  plastic  development  than  Paris,  to  whose 
eifeminate  conformation  a  richly  ornamented  Phrygian  dress 
was  found  suitable,  whilst  otherwise  only  subordinate  figures 
wear  this  Asiatic  costume,  the  leading  heroes  on  the  contrary 
being  always  provided  with  the  general  heroic  drapery.    Of 
the  women  belonging  to  this  cycle  of  myths,  Helen,  the 
Aphrodite  among  heroines,  and  Hecuba  became  the  principal 
subjects  of  the  formative  art ;  the  countenance  of  the  latter, 
although  deeply  furrowed  by  grief,  does  not  however  conceal 
the  innate  vehemence  and  passionateness  of  her  nature. 

1.  See  on  the  mosaic  in  Hiero^s  ship  §.  163.  R.  6.  Scyphi  Homerid 
Bueton.  Nero  47.,  to  the  same  class  belong  those  of  Bernay  §.  311.  &.  5. 
Theodorus*  (about  01.  120.)  bellum  Iliacum  pluribus  tabulia  Plin.  Corre- 
•ponding  picture  from  the  so-called  temple  of  Venus  in  Pompeii,  Steii- 
biichel  Atlas  Tf.  viiL  B.  C.  D.  [The  house  of  the  tragic  poet,  more  apt- 
ly, the  Homeric  house,  see  Temite  zweite  Beihe  hefl  3.  Tf.  22.] 

TfXffan  war.  Tischbein^s  Homer  with  designs  from  the  antique ;  six 
numbers  with  commentary  by  Heyne,  three  by  Schom.  Fr.  Inghirami 
G.  Omerica.  1827.  2  vols. — Antehomerica.  PaM  shepherd  life,  Millingen 
Div.  43.  Paris  and  (Enone,  Terrac.  in  Millingen  Un.  Men.  ii,  18.  Paris* 
battle  with  the  brothers  and  recognition  by  Cassandra  (after  Sophodes 
and  Ennius*  Alexander)  on  Etr.  sarcoph.  Uhden,  Schr.  der  BerL  Acad. 
1828.  8.  237.  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pL  61.  p.  256.  [0.  Jahn  Telephus  und 
Troilus  1641.  Mus.  Gregor.  i,  95,  4.]  Hermes  with  Paris,  mirror-design 
(in  Berlin),  G.  M.  535.  The  three  goddesses  before  Paris  §.  378.  R.  4. 
Mendaiu*  woos  Helena,  mirror-drawing,  Inghir.  ii,  47.  [Gerh.  Etr.  Sp.  ii, 
197.]  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  taking  leave  of  Helen,  in  whooe  house 
Paris  is  arrived  as  a  guest,  Etr.  mirror,  M.  I.  d.  Inst,  ii,  6.  [Ann.  vi  p. 
183.  241.  Gerh.  Etr.  Sp.  ii,  181.  N.  Rhein.  Mus.  i.  s.  416—420.]  Paris' 
hospitable  reception  in  Helen's,  and  Paris  bringing  her  home  to  the  house 
of  Priam,  Rv.  The  simultaneous  combat  of  the  Dioscuri  with  the  Apha- 
retiadsa,  M.  Blacas  pi.  30.  31.  Getting.  Anz.  1835.  s.  1754.  [As  the  bride 
is  recMved  by  the  king  followed  by  two  lancers,  so  the  bridegroom,  follow- 
ed by  his  horses  is  received  by  the  Queen.    In  the  Cyprians,  Paris  sokm- 
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his  marruige  after  his  arrival  in  Troy ;  possible  indeed  that  this  is 
meant.  A  yetfMf  of  Theseus  and  Antiope  in  Athens  was  noticed  above.] 
Paris  comes  to  Helen,  vase-paint.,  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  34.  (Protesilaus  ac- 
cording to  Qerb.)  Eros  wins  Helen  for  Paris,  Millingen  Div.  42.  The 
carrying  away  of  Helen  on  vases  from  Yolci,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii.  p.  153.,  on 
£tr.  nrns  frequently.  Tischb.  i.  4.  Marriage  §.  378.  R.  4.  Odysseus 
and  Palamedes  Ann.  d.  I.  vii.  p.  249.  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeniaj  Uhden, 
8chr.  der  Berl.  Acad.  1811.  s.  74.  Timanthes*  picture  §.  138.  R.  3. 
Gell,  N.  Pomp.  pL  46.  [M.  Borb.  iv,  3.  Zahn  i,  19.  D.  A.  K.  i,  44, 
SS06.];  ara  in  Florence  (KXco^ti>}}f  sxo/f/),  where  Galchas  cuts  off  her 
hair,  and  Agamemnon  turns  away  veiling  his  face,  Lanzi  Op.  post  i.  p. 
330  sq.  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  tv.  26,  1.  p.  129.  (otherwise  explained :  L'ara 
d*Alceste,  P.  Pisani  incise.  1780.) ;  Medicean  vase.  Tischb.  v,  3.  G.  di  Fir. 
St.  156.  157. ;  Etr.  urns,  Micali  70. 71.  (of  the  earlier  edition),  R.  Rochette 
pi.  26,  2.  (the  snake-entwined  omphalos  introduced) ;  [Braun  in  the  Giom. 
floientif.  di  Perugia  1840.  i.  p.  50 — 65. ;  Antiquarium  at  Mannheim  ii.  s. 
8. ;  Mus.  Gregor.  i,  94,  5. ;  on  the  large  sarcoph.  from  Tarquinii  ibid.  96, 
2.  where  however  we  must  rather  suppose  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena,  along 
with  the  death  of  Astyanaz  96, 1  ]  vase-pict.  in  which  the  substitution 
of  the  hind  is  finely  expressed,  R.  Rochette  pL  26  b.  [Wall-painting  tf. 
27.  0.  Jahn  Arch&ol.  Beitr.  s.  378 — 398.  A  small  picture  discovered  in 
1835,  in  Zahn  ii,  61.,  represents  Iphigenia,  from  whose  hair  Calchas  cuts 
off  the  points  of  a  tress ;  before  the  thalamas  Achilles  sits  in  sadness, 
unbearded,  with  the  lance,  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  turned  away,  and  per- 
haps struggling  against  Eros,  with  his  arm  uplifted  as  to  the  gods.]  Ajax 
and  Teucro9  taking  leave  of  the  aged  Telamon,  vase-pict.  R.  Rochette  pL 
71,  2.  Tdepkui  combat  with  Achilles,  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  i,  22.  ?  Tele- 
phus  cured  by  the  rust  of  Achilles'  lance,  gem  in  Rapponi  36,  3.  Mirror 
in  Bianooni  1.  Inghir.  ii,  39.  [According  to  the  inscriptions  Philoctetes 
and  Machaon,  while  other  mirrors  represent  the  healing  of  Tel.  0.  Jahn 
Teleph.  und  Troilos  s.  8  f.  and  Arch&ol.  Aufs.  s.  179  f.  Gerh.  Etr.  Sp.  ii, 
229.  Exploits  of  Telephos  0.  Jahn  Ant.  Aufs.  s.  164  ff  Telephos  recog- 
xiised  in  Aulis  seizes  the  infant  Orestes  and  flies  for  refuge  to  the  altar,  on 
Etr.  altars,  0.  Jahn  Tel.  und  Troilos  1841,  and  on  painted  vases,  A.  Aufs.  s. 
172  ff.  Auge,  Teuthras,  Aphrodite.]  Patrodus'  wounds  bound  by  Achil- 
les §.  143.  R.  3).  Protesilaus'  death  §.  413.  R.  1.  Palamedes  and  Protesi- 
lauef  playing  at  dice  (Eur.  Iph.  Aul.  190.),  vase-paint,  see  Panofka,  Hyp. 
R5m.  Studien  s.  165.  comp.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii.  p.  133.  Bull.  1832.  p.  70. 
Ajax  and  Achilles  M.  d.  I.  ii,  22.  Ann.  vii.  p.  228.  Welcker  Rhein.  Mus. 
iii.  s.  600.  Combat  of  Achilles  and  Hector  (after  the  Cyprians  f)  §.  143. 
R.  2.),  comp.  Welcker  Ann.  v.  p.  219.  [Ajax  and  Hector  1  Grotefend  Ann. 
vii.  p.  220.  Achilles  and  Hector  do  not  hasten  to  the  single  combat,  bnt 
they  separate  from  it,  angrily,  even  after  it  has  been  terminated.  They 
did  not  however  fight  over  the  dead  body  of  Troilus  (0.  Jahn  Tel.  u. 
Troilus  s.  90  f ),  which  is  not  there,  and  indeed  this  would  be  no  duel  at 
all  but  in  order  to  decide  the  war,  without  a  general  engagement,  which 
only  fits  into  the  Cyprians.  Death  of  Troiltts,  to  which  several  monuments 
belong  which  are  referred  below  to  Astyanax,  0.  Jahn  Tel.  u.  Troilus  s. 
70  ff.  In  vase-paintings  we  have  to  distinguish  the  pursuit  of  Tr«, 
which  is  furnished  by  at  least  fifteen  vases,  beginning  with  that  of 
Clitias  and  Ergotimus  which  is  rich  in  names  and  figures,  the  slaughter 
which  is  to  be  ^o«in<l  on  three,  and  the  combat  for  the  body  on  two  vases. 
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The  first  is  engraved  in  Gerliard's  Twen  dec  k.  Mus.  Tt  IS,  6.  14.  20.  Z, 
1.  3.  7.  10.  Auserl  Yas.  i,  14.  iii,  185.  The  second  M.  d.  I.  34.  (com- 
mented on  by  the  author  in  manuscript  as  the  death  of  Achillea  nfto 
Campanari  BuU.  1834.  p.  234  sqq.,  with  reference  however  to  Bhein.  Mas. 
ill  8.  627.) ;  0  Jahn  Tel.  u.  TroUos  Tf.  2,  Qerh.  Yas.  des  k.  Mob.  Tf.  £»  5. ; 
Auserl.  Yas.  iii,  224—26. ;  the  third  Qerh.  iii,  223.  The  first  also  on  Btr. 
urns,  Mus.  Ohius.  tv.  25. 147.;  Lagh.  M.  Etr.  i,  83.;  YermigUoli  Iscrii. 
Perug.  i.  p.  166. ;  Gori  i,  134.  Dempeter  i,  68.  Oavedoni  Indicax.  per  il 
Mus.  di  Catijo  p.  16.  no.  1.  p.  84.  no.  859. ;  BolL  1846.  p.  163.  where  the 
meaning  is  missed ;  also  in  the  museum  at  Florence,  several  timea^  and 
on  a  cameo  in  Mantua,  M.  WorsL  tv.  30, 14.  (Milan  ed.).]  Death  <if  Pfda- 
medu  from  a  vase-painting  Weloker  TrU.  s.  469.  Ztaohr.  f.  AW.  1838.  s. 
218.  Fklamedes  I0aMJ  Al  and  Philoctetest  Impr.  d.  L  iii,  3S.  [Tbe 
healing  of  Philoctetes  is  later  than  the  death  of  Falamedea.] 

Homerica,  Homeric  scenes^  filling  up  bj  Ingfair.  GaL  Omer.  Weh&er 
Hall.  ALZ.  1836.  n.  75  ff.  [now  again  to  be  completed  in  many  points.] 
Ilian  taUa  in  the  M.  Cap.  iv,  68.  G.  M.  558w  Tischb.  vii,  S.:  Tbe 
events  of  the  Iliad  and  those  which  succeeded  till  tbe  eaugvatioB  o£ 
iBneas,  in  reference  to  Rome  as  New  Trojr.  For  the  explanation  Beger^s 
Bell.  Trojanum,  1699.  Welcker  Ann.  d.  Inst.  L  p.  227.  A  piece  of  a  per- 
fectlj  similar  tablet  in  Chois.  GouC  Yoy.  Pitt.  IL  p.  346.  Inghir.  G.  Omer. 
5. ;  different  that  in  Montfaucon  Suppl.  i  pL  37,  2.  Maffei,  M.  Yeron.  p. 
468.  Inghir.  6.  comp.  Gdtt.  G.  A.  1831.  St.  93  also  §.  416.  R.  I.  Minia- 
tures of  the  Arabrosian  MS.  §.  212.  R.  3.,  likewise  G5the,  Kunst.  n.  Al- 
terthum  ii,  3.  s.  99.  Casali  altar  of  T.  CSandius  from  Faventia,  with 
reliefs  from  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  earlj  bistorj  of  Rome,  Bartoli  Ad- 
mir.  tb.  4.  Or.  Orlandi  RaggI  sopra  un*  antica  ara.  [F.  Wieseler  Die  Ara 
Casali  Gdtt.  1844.  H.  Brunn  Berl  Jahrb.  1845.  i.  s.  71  sq.]  Yignettes  in 
Hejne's  Iliad. — [Oolehas  winged,  examining  entrails,  M.  Gregor.  i,  29, 
5.  Geib.  Etr.  Sp.  ii,  223.]  The  bringing  back  of  Brim$  §.  210.  B.  &  M. 
Borb.  ii,  58.  [Briseis  and  Achilles,  with  the  names  Gerh.  Yaaen  iii,  181. 
184.]  l%e  restoration  of  Chryaeis  to  Ghryses,  painting  frcm  Pomp.  M. 
Borb.  ii,  57.  [R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pi.  15.]  G.  Omer.  21.  Embaasj  to  AekU^ 
In,  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pi.  13  M.  Borb.  ix,  12.  Neapel's  Antiken  a.  242. 
The  Ijre-plajing  Achilles,  fine  engraved  stones,  Biacoi  ii,  90.  G.  M.  567. 
G.  Omer.  99. ;  100.  Slaying  of  JMon  (in  the  wolfs  skin)  and  capture  of 
the  horses  of  Rhesus,  on  gems,  Tischb.  iii.  G.  M.  570-74.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i, 
80. 81.  (if  not  Tydeus  with  the  head  of  Melanippus) ;  iii,-35. 36.  also  perhaps 
Tischb.  ix,  5.  (comp.  G.  1. 5).  On  the  vase  from  Bemay,  R.  Rodiette  pi.  52. 
comp.  p.  284.  Leprevost  M6m.  sur  la  coll.  de  Yases  ant.  de  Bemay,  Dolon 
in  wolfs  skin  surprised  by  AI0MEAC2  and  OATTET,  oylix  by  Bnphro- 
nius  M.  d.  I.  ii,  10.  Ann.  vi.  p.  295.  [Here  vimts  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida, 
metope  from  Selinunte,  Serradifalco  ii,  83  a  painting  M.  Borb.  ii,  59. 
Ternite  2  Reihe  iii,  22.  ]>ead  body  of  Sarpedon,  carried  away  by  I>eath 
and  Sleep  Gerh.  Yasen  iii,  221.]  Hector  storming  the  ahips,  on  genu^ 
Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  82.,  with  torch,  G.  Omer.  137. ;  AjaxU  defence  136. 138. 
G.  M.  575.  576.  Odytaetu  under  Ajax*  shield,  Tischb.  v.  Ccmtest  for  the 
body  of  Patrodus  §.  90.  R.  3.,  vase-paint.  G.  M.  580.,  coins  of  the  Diaas 
Jfo,  237.  Mionnet.  Contest  for  the  body  of  Patrodus  and  reconciliation 
of  AchiUes  §.  143.  No.  1.  [Gerh.  Yasen  iii,  190.]  AntOoekus*  embassy, 
beautlAil  cameo,  Tischb.  iz,  4.  G.  M.  584.  G.  Omer.  157.  Comp.  3L  aoooid- 
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Uf^  to  Wdoker,  Orestes,  and  Pylades  in  Tauru,  aooording  to  the  Qiis' 
nani  bas-reUef ;  O.  M.  584.  Mon  Matth.  iii,  34.  G.  Omer.  16&  AehilUi 
mourning,  on  gems,  M.  Flor.  ii,  25,  3.  Wicar  iii,  33.  G.  M.  566.;  B. 
Rochette  vign.  15, 1. ;  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  78.  iii,  37. 38.  39.  72.  comp.  §.  372. 
R.  7.  Restoration  of  Briseis  G.  M.  587.  §.  311.  R.  5.  (the  bringing  awaj 
of  Briseis,  according  to  Lange  in  Welcker's  Zeitschr.  s-  490.).  Achilles 
accoutred  by  Thetis  §.  402.  R.  3.  Achilles  putting  on  his  grievcB,  Etr.  gem, 

0.  Omer.  183.  Impr.  iii,  73.  Apollo  rescuing  the  Trojans  at  the  ^oaa&n  gate, 
on  gems,  Gaylus  y,  63.  Natter,  Traits  34.  G.  Omer.  73.  Achiiles  in  his 
chariot  raging  in  the  waves  of  Scamandros,  on  an  Btruscan  urn,  where 
Soamandros  figures  as  a  little  Triton ;  on  a  sarcophagus  from  Sparta,  R. 
Rochette  M.  L  pL  59.  ?  Hector  taking  leave  of  Andromache,  in  YolcL 
Ajax,  Hector,  ^neas,  fighting  M.  d.  I.  ii,  38,  vase  from  Caere  with  names^ 
Ann.  viiL  p.  306.  [Hector  between  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  places  the 
helmet  on  him;  the  painter  Buthjmides  HOnOAIO,  Gerh.  Yasen  iii, 
188,  Hector's  d^arture,  the  same  persons,  here  also  with  the  names,  tf. 
189.;  Hector  and  AchiUes  in  oombat,  Athene  between  them  tf.  201,  com* 
bat  of  the  same  heroes  before  the  wall  and  the  Scssan  gate  tf.  203,  between 
Athene  and  Apollo  tf.  202.  three  times  and  tf.  204.  Oombat  at  the  ships 
if.  197, 1.  Patrodus*  shade  appearing  above  a  ship,  tf.  198,  1.]  Soul- 
weighing  on  Hector  and  Achilles,  Btr.  mirror,  Winck.  M.  1. 133.  The 
dragging  of  Hector  §.  99.  No.  7.  Bartoli  Admir.  4.,  on  gems  (round  the 
city),  M.  Flor.  ii,  25, 1.  G.  Omer.  204.  205.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  85. ;  Bartoli 
Jiuc.  iii,  9. ;  Yase  from  Bernay,  R.  Rochette  pi.  53.  Andromache's  grief, 
fine  gems,  G.  M.  609.  G.  Omer.  246.  Patroclus*  feralia  on  the  cista  §.  173. 
R.  3.  [Races  round  his  tomb  Gerh.  Yas.  iii,  198, 1.]  Ransom  of  Hector, 
Yoloentine  vase  (Achilles  with  a  beard,  on  a  couch),  G.  Omer.  238. ;  [Achil- 
les on  a  seat,  bearded,  with  red  figures,  Gerh.  iii,  197.]  Relief  from  Bphe- 
SOS,  G.  Omer.  212.;  others  M.  Cap.  iv.  4.  G.  M.  589,  corresponding  L. 
906.  BouilL  iii,  53,  a  Clarac  pi.  111.;  also  prettj  nearly  K  418.  G.  M. 
590.  Bouill.  iii,  54^  3.  Clarac  pi.  194.  [Brit.  Mus.  z,  40, 2.  p.  96  sq.] ;  gem, 
Ouattani  1786.  p.  Izv. ;  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles  Impr.  iii,  76.  77. 
mosaic,  discovered  in  1823  at  Barhely  in  the  comitate  of  Hunyader  (II^/- 
miAHi '  A;^xxfvf,  A^o^f^i'),  see  Abbildung  von  zwei  alten  Mosaiken.  l625. 
The  Phrygians  with  craters,  two  Famesian  statues  and  a  similar  one 
PCL  vii,  8.  are  perhaps  from  a  group  of  this  kind  [kneeling  in  order  to 
deliver  a  burden  \\  Weighing  of  Hector's  body  (after  .fischylus*  Phry- 
gians, Schol.  U.  xzii,  351.)  on  the  silver  vase  of  Bemay,  R.  Bocbette  M. 

1.  pL  62.  [Hector's  burial,  Winckelmann  M.  I.  136,  the  wanting  piece 
in  the  Colonna  palace,  K  Braun  A.  Marmorw.  i,  9  a.  b.] 

Pasthomericct.  The  Amatont  coming  to  Priam  after  Hector*s  death, 
hence  in  the  reliefs  Winck  M.  I.  137.  G.  M.  592.,  and  Winck.  138.  G. 
Omer.  244.  Andromache  with  the  nm  introduced,  sitting.  [So  on  an  am- 
phora from  Yulci  with  the  dragging  of  Hector,  on  tKe  other  side  the 
arrival  of  the  Amazons,  Gerhard  Auserl.  Y.  iii,  199.]  Connexion  of  the 
Iliad  and  JEthiopid,  cameo,  G.  M.  591.  Battle,  G.  M.  580.  PenthesiUa^M 
death  C  AxiXXfv;  AA^v  etiniiv,  Paus.  V,  11,  2.),  in  gems,  M.  Flor.  ii,  33, 2. 
3.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  86. ;  on  sarcophagi,  PCL  v,  21.  Winck.  M.  I.  139.  G. 
M.  595.;  Bouill.  iii,  52.  Clarac  pL  112.;  R.  Rochette  24.  (with  sepulchral 
reference);  Bellori  Luc.  iii,  7.  8.;  Tischb.  Yasen  ii,  5.;  M.  d.  I.  ii,  11. 
Penthesilea's  death  1  mirror  with  the  names,  Archftolog.  Intell.  Bl.  1835. 
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Ko.  2.  [E.  Braun.  Both  combatants  clad  in  iron,  similar  in  stjle  to  ^ 
group  on  the  bottom  of  the  goblet  of  Sosias.  Qerh.  Etr.  Sp.  ii,  233.  Acfa. 
here  draws  his  sword  on  P.  while  in  the  cjliz  M.  d.  I.  ii,  11.  he  transfizet 
her  with  his  spear.  Thus  also  Gerh.  Yas.  iii,  206,  where  the  names  aif 
inscribed.  Ibid.  tf.  205.  they  fight  over  a  fiedlen  Amazon.] ;  on  oontomiat 
with  inscription.  Memnon  comeB  to  Bion,  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  i,  46 
Priam*s  [formerly  Memnon*s]  chariot,  guided  by  an  Ethiopian,  relief,  M. 
Borb.  vi,  23.  AtUilochut'  dead  body  placed  on  Nestor's  chario^  Etr.  urn, 
Tischb.  Homer  i,  6.  G.  M.  596.  oomp.  Philostr.  ii,  7.  Combat  of  Memnon 
with  Achilles,  in  Yolci  (over  Antilochus'  body,  Eos  and  Thetis  at  hand), 
Ann.  iii.  p.  154. ;  §.  99.  No.  9. ;  G.  M.  597.  (the  psychostasy) ;  Millingeii 
Div.  49. ;  ZoSga  Bass.  55.  (where  Eos  wishes  to  separate  them).  Psycho- 
stasy  on  vases  M.  d.  I.  ii,  10  b.  Zeus,  Hermes  weighing,  a  goddess.  [Ach. 
and  Memnon  fighting,  Thetis,  Eos,  with  the  names  Gerhard  Yasen  iii, 
205,  3.  and  204,  on  the  first  over  the  body  of  Antilochus,  on  the  oibet 
without  it ;  without  the  body,  with  the  goddesses  and  with  each  a  oon- 
panion  in  arms  211. ;  over  the  body  between  Sphinxes  220. ;  perhaps  alsa 
on  the  amphora  from  Yeii,  Canina  Tant.  Yeii  tv.  36.  37,  combat  over  a 
dead  body  between  two  female  figures,  the  one  with  a  red,  the  other  with 
a  black  circlet,  according  to  p.  78.  crowns  for  the  conqueror,  Rv.  a  war- 
chariot,  four  couple  men  and  women.  Thetis  and  Eos  implore  Zens, 
with  the  names,  vase,  R.  Rochette  Point,  de  Pomp.  p.  5.,  withoat 
the  names,  with  Athene,  mirror  Mns.  Gregor.  i,  31, 1.  However,  for  this 
poesy,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  Trojan  cycle,  the  monuments  that  have 
since  become  known  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  being  fitly  introduoed 
one  by  one.]  Troiltu  slain  by  Achilles  at  the  altar  of  the  Tbymbrsan 
Apollo,  Ann.  iii.  p.  153.,  in  the  temple,  Maisonn.  14.  The  Troades  hns^- 
mg  the  sacrifice  for  the  dead  to  Troilus,  Millingen  Div.  17.  [Troilas  in 
the  Antehom.]  Uluche  and  Achle,  scarab,  comp.  Welcker  Zeitschr.  f.  A.  W. 
1836.  no.  12.  [The  contest  between  both  after  Odyss.  viii,  72.]  AckUU^ 
wounded  in  the  heel,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  87,  (archaic)  88 — 91.  iii,  40.  78w  G. 
M.  601.,  on  a  silver  vase,  R.  Rochette  pi.  53. ;  defended  by  Ajaz,  Impr. 
84,  borne  away  by  Ajax,  Etr.  gem,  G.  Omer.  13.  G.  M.  602.,  vase  from 
Yolci,  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pL  68,  1.  Combat  over  Achilles*  body,  Yoloen- 
tine  vase-paint.  M.  I.  d.  Inst,  i,  51.  comp.  Hirt,  Ann.  v.  p.  225.;  gem,  G. 
M.  581.  (where  the  corpse  is  in  quite  the  same  way  drawn  by  a  rope). 
Achilles*  death,  in  the  presence  of  Neoptolemus,  vase-paint,  from  Yold, 
Ann.  iii.  p.  154.  Achilles'  expedition  to  the  Happy  Islands  §.  402.  Achil- 
les and  Helena  wedded  by  the  Moeree,  group  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  Phi- 
lostr. Her.  16.  Contest  for  the  armour  §.  311.  K  5.  G.  M.  629.  G.  Omer. 
110.  Roman  bas-relief  M.  d.  I.  ii,  21.  K.  Meyer  Ann.  viiL  p.  22.  Other 
monuments  p.  25.  26.  Odysseus  with  Achilles*  armour  Impr.  d.  I.  iii,  42. 
Od.  VAI2  armed  iii,  43.  The  enraged  JJax  of  Timoma<dius  §.  208.  R.  2. 
Tab.  Iliaca,  paste  in  Tischb.  vii,  6.  comp.  Libanius  p.  1091.  Bronze  sta- 
tue of  the  insane  Ajax.  Ajax*s  suicide  M.  d.  I.  ii,  9.  Ann.  vi.  p.  278. 
PkUocUtes  abandoned  in  Lemnos,  Zo^  Bass.  54.,  fanning  his  wounds 
with  a  vulture's  wing,  gem  (BOH0OT)  G.  Omer.  51.  G.  M.  604.;  Impr. 
d.  I.  iii,  83.,  with  Odysseus  and  Neoptolemus  (after  Sophocles)  on  EtK 
urns,  R.  Rochette  pi.  54.  55.  G.  Omer.  49.  Theft  of  the  Palladium,  Le- 
vezow  Ueber  den  Raub.  des  Pall.  1801.  Millin  Enlevement  du  Pall.  1812. 
G.  M.  562-65**^.    It  is  to  be  found  at  every  stage,  even  that  of  the 
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quarrel  with  OdyBfleus,  on  gems ;  an  explanation  is  still  wanting  of  the 
scene  M.  Flor.  ii,  31, 1.  G.  di  Fir.  Int.  25,  2.  (see  however  R.  Rochette  M- 
I.  p.  200.) ;  on  vases,  Millin  i,  14.  (where  the  theft  is  placed  simaltaneous- 
'y  with  the  voyage  to  Lence)  and  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  i,  28.  (where' 
I>iomed  and  Odysseus  carry  off  two  Palladia,  as  in  the  terracotta  relief  in 
Berlin,  and  according  to  Ptolem.  Heph.  in  Photius  p.  148  B.) ;  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  ii.  p.  95.  tv.  d.?;  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pi.  53.  56.  ?  Theft  of  the  PaUa- 
dinm  on  vases  from  Ruvo,  IntelL  der  Hall.  LZ.  1837.  no.  30.  Od.  at  the 
theft  of  the  Palladium  Impr.  d.  I.  iii,  80.  Od.  and  Diomedes  ?  iii,  79. 
Diomed's  theft  of  the  Palladium  and  Od.  with  names  along  with  Helen 
BA.  Yase-painting  M.  d.  I.  ii,  36.  Ann.  viii.  p.  295.  [Qriech.  Trag.  i.  a 
147  f.  0.  Jahn  in  Sohneidewin's  Philologus  i.  s.  55.  A  previous  or  inter'* 
mediate  scene  is  presented  on  a  vase  in  0.  Ji^'s  Yasenb.  Tf.  3.] 

Dettruetion  of  Exon^  §.  134.  K  3.   Picture  described  by  Petronius  89« 
Chief  groups  on  a  helmet,  Keapel's  Ant.  s.  216.    Ingeniously  represented 
in  the  figure  of  on^  Trojan  woman,  Libanius  p.  1093.    Epeut  with  He- 
phsBstus  making  the  Trojan  horse,  Etr.  mirror,  Micali  tv.  48.  The  wooden 
horse  introduced,  on  a  vase  from  Yolci,  in  reliefs,  Mann.  Oxon.  i,  147. ; 
on  Etr.  urns,  R.  Rochette  pL  57, 1.  2. ;  Pitt.  Ere.  iii,  40.  comp.  §.  335. 
R.  9.    The  heroes  coming  out  of  it,  G.  M.  606.  Laocoon  §.  156.    The 
outrage  on  Cassandra,  on  vases  (B5ttiger  and  Meyer  Ueber  den  Raub 
der  Kassandra,  1794.),  especially  Laborde  ii,  24.  Maisonn.  pi.  15.  R. 
Rochette  pi.  60.  66.  (at  the  same  time  other  women  and  old  men  flying 
for  refuge);  on  mirrors  in  R.  Rochette  20.  comp.  p.  321.;  gems,  W. 
Worsl.  iv,  23.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  92.  (Cassandra  after  being  violated, 
M.  Flor.  ii,  31,  2.) ;  reliefs  L.  288.  Winck.  M.  I.  141.  Glarac  pL  117. 
(comp.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  v.  p.  158.),  Gerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  27.  (similar  to  the 
kneeling  Mssnad  §.  388.  R.  3.).    Death  of  Priam  Mon.  de'  Gonti  Giusti, 
Yerona  tv.  3.  [Gerhard  Yasen  iii,  213.  and  Pyrrhus  throwing  at  him  the 
murdered  Astyanax  Tf.  214.]    Aatyanax  killed  at  the  altar  of  the  Thym- 
brsean  Apollo,  vase  from  Yolci,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  34.  comp.  Ambrosch  Ann. 
iii.  p.  361.   (Death  of  Troilusf  Welcker  Ann.  v.  p.  253.)  [§.  99.  R.  3, 10.] 
Farnesian  group  of  statues  (so-called  Commodus),  Cavaler.  1,  29.   R. 
Rochette  pi.  79.    (Hector,  who  has  wrested  from  Achilles  the  dead  body 
of  Troilus,  according  to  Welcker  Zeitschr.  f.  Alterth.  1834.  s.  54.).    Mo- 
saic from  Tivoli,  R.  Rochette  p.  325.    Burial  of  Astyanax?  G.  M.  611. 
Hecuba  (of  Euripides)  and  Polymester  M.  d.  I.  ii,  12.  Ann.  vii.  p.  222. 
[Emigration  of  .fineas  Gerhard  Yasen  iii,  215 — 217.  and  very  often  on 
vases.]    Sacrifice  of  Pclyxtna,  often  painted,  Pans,  x,  25.    On  the  cista 
of  Prteneste,  where  Astyanax  is  sacrificed  at  the  same  time,  §.  173.  R.  3. 
Group  of  statues,  laban.  p.  1088.  Walz,  Rhet.  i.  p.  395.    Stoschian  gem 
(psyche  of  Achilles  introduced),  Winck.  M.  1. 144.    Mendaus  reconciled 
with  Helen,  Tischb,  v.  (Yases  iv,  50.)  and  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  i,  32. 
Destruction  of  the  Locrian  Ajax,  a  tempest-picture,  perhaps  aft«r  Apol- 
lodorus,  Philostr.  ii,  13.    Andromache  drawing  water  as  a  captive  (after 
n.  xi,  457.),  on  coins  of  Larissa,  in  the  possession  of  Col.  Leake.    jEthra 
§.  412.  R.  L  Dispute  of  the  Atridce  ?  Millin  Yases  i,  66.  Welcker  Ztschr. 
f  A.  W.  1836.  no.  29. 

2.  In  antiquity  OdyueuB  was  known  iieo  rw  or^v^ifov  jutl  iy^rryo^^, 
Jitndaui  rov  ii^^ov,  Ayamemnon  rov  jy^ot;,  Tydetu  by  i Xfvdi^m,  Ajaa:  Te- 
laman  by  the  /SAMi^^oy,  Ajax,  OUew^  son,  the  IrMf^Py  Philostr.  ii,  7. — The 
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group  of  Ajax  and  Patrodtu  above  mentioned  esats  as  Paaqiuiio  in 
Borne  (anonymous  treatise  by  Cancellieri  on  Ifarforio  and  Pasquino, 
FioriUo  in  the  Kunstblatt.  1824.  No.  47.)»  at  Florence  in  the  Pitti  palace 
and  on  Ponte  Yecchio  (Maffei,  Raoo.  48.  Tischb.  Homer  ▼.)  [Clarac  pi 
825.  no.  2064.]  excellent  fragments  from  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tibur  in  the 
Vatican,  POL  vi,  18.  19.,  via.  ijax's  head  and  Patrodus'  legs  and  shoulder 
with  the  spear- wound.  A  perfectly  similar  head  in  Lord  Egremont's  oolL, 
Spec.  54.,  also  Brit.  Mus.  2, 23.  comp.  Moigben  Prino.  5.  What  ia  engraved 
in  Tischb.  L  v.  as  the  head  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaos  is  in  reality  the 
flame.  Also  the  group  on  a  gem  in  the  possession  of  Mariette,  MiUin  Yases 
i,  72,  4.  comp.  G.  Omer.  150.  The  hero  rescuing  the  dead  body  corresponds 
aolj  to  Telamonian  Ajaz,  and  the  action,  ocmformably  to  the  conditions 
of  the  plastic  art,  is  more  concentrated  than  in  Homer ;  the  same  hero  pro- 
tects and  carries  away.  Ajaz  and  Patroclus )  vase-painting  M.  d.  L  ii,  11. 
[certainly  Ajaz  and  Achilles,  as  it  is  also  ezplained  Ann,  vi.  p.  297.    And 
they  are  also  presented  in  the  famous  marble  group,  see  Kunstmuseum 
zu  Bonn  1841.  s.  75 — 80.    Gerhard  (on  this  Buch  Preuss.  Staatsaeit. 
1841),  while  otherwise  invited  to  resort  to  this  ezplanation,  only  found 
difficulty  in  the  wounding  of  Achilles  on  the  ancle,  but  this  does  not  rest 
on  ancient  invention,  and  was  not  therefore  to  be  attended  ta    On  coins 
BPETTinN  the  same  fine  head.  Bv.  Athene,  Kike  and  a  trophy,  isc] 
The  head  of  Diamed,  Tischb.  iii.  from  the  POL  Is  doubtfuL    In  the  Brit. 
Mus.  Spec,  ii,  90.    On  gems  he  has  the  chlamys  almost  always  wrapped 
round  the  left  arm  in  the  .fitolian.fashion,  §.  338.  R.  4.    Hector  on  IHan 
coins,  N.  Brit.  9, 18. 19.  Ohois.  Gouff.  Yoy.  Pitt  iL  pL  38.  Pedruai  v,  17, 
3.  Mionnet  SuppL  v,  pL  5, 1.,  in  a  quadriga,  Nice  on  his  hand,  comp. 
Philostr.  Her.  2, 10. ;  as  hoplites  on  coins  of  Ophryneion,  Gab.  d*Allier  pL 
13,  12. ;  his  bearded  and  helmeted  head  pL  13, 11.    Priam  enthroned, 
coins  of  Ilion,  Cab.  d*Allier  pi.  13,  8. ;  with  his  name,  Maisonn.  Yases  63, 
heads  on  gems  Lipp.  i,  ii,  1 — ^3.    Farts  on  the  temple  of  wfigina  §.  90.  R. 
3.  in  the  Phrygian  costume  (Eurip.  CycL  182.  mentions  his  wide  and 
particoloured  trousers  and  golden  ornaments  on  his  neck)  with  the  apple 
in  his  hand,  sitting,  PCI.  ii,  37.  Race.  124.  Altemps,  Piran.  24.;  standing, 
Guatt.  M.  1. 1787.  p.  37.  (but  PCI.  iii,  21.  ezplained  to  be  a  Mithraic  min- 
ister).   Statue  at  Cassel  (Atys,  Ganymede  ?),  Welcker^s  Zeitschr.  s.  181. 
Fine  busts  of  Paris  in  Walpole*B  travels  (from  Tyre) ;  Guattani  1784.  p. 
76. ;  M.  Nap.  ii,  57.    [Statue  of  Paris  from  Guattani  CUrac  pi.  827.  no. 
2085,  that  of  the  Yatican  sitting  pL  829.  no.  2078,  a  fine  one  standing, 
in  the  possession  of  Smith  Barry  pL  833.  no.  2077  A.,  a  similar  one  in 
the  museum  at  Naples  pL  833  0.  no.  2081  B.,  that  in  Dresden  pi 
828.  no.  2076,  a  sedent  one  in  Berlin  pL  833.  no.  2082.,  that  of  the 
Torlonia  collection  ii,  45.  pL  827.  no.  2077.,  a  standing  one  there  also  i,  38. 
pi.  828.  no.  2079.,  three  others  pL  830.    The  Paris  also  in  Lansdowne 
House  is  standing,  the  right  hand  on  the  prop,  the  left  planted  under  the 
haunch,  the  right  leg  across  the  other,  looking  thoughtfully  aside,  ^nely 
conceived.    Heads  are  frequent  Spec,  ii,  17.,  several  in  ihigland.    The 
fine  gem,  which  was  in  .the  possession  of  Natter,  Winck.  No.  42.  is  Attys 
according  to  Zo^  Bassir.  i.  p.  98.  and  Yisconti  M.  PioOL  vii.  p.  99.,  ac* 
cording  to  R.  Rochette  J.  des  Sav.  1831.  p.  340.  TAPOT  was  added  by  Nat- 
ter himself  as  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  work.  A  scarab.  APIS  bending 
his  bow,  Guattani  1784.  p.  88.  tv.  3.    Head  of  JSneoM  on  a  Macedonian 
coin  in  the  French  cabinet^  R.  Rochette  Nouv.  Ann.  L  Lettre  \k  Mr. 
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Orotefend  p.  36.]  Belen,  broxuee  statue,  the  hair  flowing  down  to  the 
bipSy  Nioetas  de  Stat.  9.,  in  the  thin  chiton  of  Aphrodite,  with  fluttering 
upper  garment  on  the  Hall  of  Thessalonica,  Stuart  iii,  9,  7.  ELINA  in 
old-£trufloan  style,  winged,  Eokhel  P.  gr.  40.  Toilette  of  Helen  (in  Poljg- 
notos)  on  Tases,  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pi.  49  A.  The  Trojan  old  men  gazing 
ivitli  admiration  on  Helen,  IL  iii,  154,  relief  in  Munich,  see  Thiersch, 
Jaliresber.  der  Akad.  ii.  s.  60.  JSecuba,  statue,  M.  Cap.  iii,  62.,  according 
to  Winck.  and  R.  Roohette  p.  312.  [perhaps  a  lamenting  Barbarian 
princess ;  ihen  is  a  similar  figure  on  the  Amandola  sarcophagus  in  the 
Capitol.]  Bust  in  Villa  Albani  pi.  57  A.  Agrigentine  Tase,  ibicLy  Hecu- 
ba led  into  captivitj.    Comp.  Bartoli  Pitt.  27. 

416.  The  character  of  Odysseus  was  developed  in  a  parti-  1 
cularlj  delicate  manner  by  ancient  art, — ^in  the  form  however 
in  ^hich  we  know  him,  probably  not  until  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander; the  conic  cap  and  the  high-girded  chiton,  which  be- 
longed to  the  dress  of  seamen,  as  well  as  the  more  powerful 
than  elastic  structure  of  his  limbs,  give  him  a  look  of  decided 
energy  and  alertness;  natural  intelligence  and  mature  ex- 
perience are  expressed  in  every  feature  of  his  countenance. 
Obestes,  who  was  undoubtedly  characterized  with  precision,  2 
in  the  chief  works  of  ancient  art,  bv  the  sombre  look  of  the 
fugitive  murderer,  is  recognised  in  the  artistic  representations 
-which  we  possess,  only  by  the  external  attributes  of  the  blood- 
stained culprit  imploring  protection. 

1.    The  dreae  of  Odysseus,  K  Rochette  M.  I.  iii.    Odyssiide,  especially 
the  x/x/oy  (§.  388.  B.  2.  Gato  in  Polyb.  zzxv,  6.)  is  said  to  have  been  first 
given  him  by  Nicomachus  (§.  139.)  about  OL  110.  FUn.  zzxv,  36,  22. ; 
other  accounts  (Eostath.  and  Schol.  ad  XL  z,  265.)  mention  Apollodoras, 
OL  93.,  as  the  inventor  of  the  hat  of  Odysseus;  certain  it  is  that  on  the 
whole  it  is  not  known  in  vase-paintinge.    An  exception  in  R.  Rochette 
pi.  64.    On  the  other  hand  Odysseus  is  seen  with  at  least  a  similar  hat 
on  the  rather  ancient  Etruscan  gem,  Inghir.  G.  Omer.  176.    Odysseus  in 
his  usual  costume  with  the  dog  Argos  on  denarii  of  the  gens  Mamilia^ 
Eckhel  D.  N.  v.  p.  242.    Morelli  Mam.  1.  2.    Fine  bust  in  Lord  Bristol's, 
Tiachb.  ii,  1.    On  a  cameo,  MiUin  M.  I.  i,  22.    On  coins  of  Ithaca,  in  the 
possession  of  Bosset  (G.  M.  639"*^.),  and  Oum»,  in  R.  Rochette  p.  263. — 
The  scenes  of  the  Odyssey  tolerably  complete,  Tischb.  ii.  iv.  "vi.  viii.  G. 
M.  627-42.    Fragment  of  a  tablet,  like  the  tab.  Iliaca  (Od.  with  Giroe), 
G.  M.  635. — Odysseus'  affected  madness,  Lnoian  De  domo  30.    Od.*s  ad- 
ventures at  sea^  mosaic  in  the  bracdo  nuovo  of  the  Vatican,  Beschr.  Roma 
ii,  ii.  s.  89.    Fok^hemtu  with  a  comrade  of  Odysseus  under  his  feet, 
group  in  the  Capitol,  [Olarac  pi.  835.  no.  2091.]  similar  bronae  in  Count 
Pourtal^'  coll.,  R.  Bioohette  pL  62, 2.    Od.  handing  the  cup  to  Polyphe- 
mus, Mich.  Arditi  Ulisse  che — si  studiad'imbriaoar  Polifemo,  ilhistr.  d'un 
bassor.  in  marmo  del  M.  Borbonioo,  N.  1817.    The  same  subject  L.  451. 
darac  pL  223.  [833  A.  no.  2067  A.    Od.  under  the  ram,  statues  in  V. 
Vamfili  and  Y.  Albani  833  A.  no.  2087  B.  833  0.  no.  2027  C.    Statues  of 
Hi.  in  Vienna  pi.  832,  in  Venice,  the  one  going  to  meet  Rhesus  in  the 
«rk  pL  831.  no.  2088.]    Etr.  urn,  R.  Rochette  pi.  62,  1.  Impr.  d.  I.  iii, 
tt.    The  blinding  of  Polyphemus,  old  vase-painting,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  7, 1. 
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i^mp.  Ann.  i.  p.  278.  oomp.  Cent,  iii,  44.  Etr.  11x11,  R.  Rocihette  pL  62,  3. 
'Bas-relief  at  Catania,  pL  63,  2.  0<L  escapiiig  imder  the  ram,  in  vase- 
paintings,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  7,  2.  3. ;  often  also  in  Etmacan  faronsea.  P0I7- 
pheinus  singing  his  love,  ZoSga  67.  Pitt.  Ere.  i,  10.  Philostr.  ii,  18.  (On 
the  Mattei  Relief  in  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  7, 1.  oomp.  the  eTidenoe  addaoed 
p.  412.  from  which  it  can  no  longer  be  oongideied  to  bdong  to  tbe  imJbie 
of  Polyphemus).  Od.  with  the  winds  of  JSolus  in  the  hag,  Puseri  I«ae. 
ii,  100.  Ciroe  handing  the  cup  to  a  companion  of  OdjsseiiB,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a  jongleur  of  later  timee,  wall-painting,  Gell,  K.  Pomp.  pL  72. 
The  metamorphosis  often  on  Etr.  oma,  R.  Rochette  pL  61,  %  Od.  with 
the  herb  molj,  G.  M.  636.  Neoroinancy  of  Od.,  vase  from  K<^  B. 
Rochette  pL  64.  M.  Pourtalds  pi.  22.  ;•  according  to  Panofka  la  Torre  et 
le  fossojeur.  Od.  with  TirtsiaSf  fine  relief  in  the  L.  298,  darac  pL  223. 
G.  M.  637.  Etr.  mirror,  Od.  before  the  shade  of  Tiresias,  explained  bj  P. 
Secohi  BulL  1836.  p.  81.  (nothing  convincing)  [M.  d.  I.  ii,  29.  Ann.  tuL 
p.  65. 170.  1840.  p.  58.  M.  Gregor.  i,  331.  Gerh.  Etr.  Sp.  ii,  240.  The 
masterly  painting  on  the  crater  from  Pistioci  with  the  judgment  of 
Paris  M.  d.  I.  iv,  19.  Ann.  zviL  p.  210.]  Od.  with  the  Sirens,  §.  393. 
R.  4.  With  omission  of  the  Sirens,  BeUori  Luc.  iii,  11.  Comp.  B^er 
Ulysses  Sirenes  praetervehens.  Scylla,  §.  402.  R  4.  Od.  bniUiBg  n  ship, 
Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  95.  Od.  as  beggar,  thoughtful  iii,  86.  [Od.  and  Kaumeaa 
at  the  washing,  Gerh.  Yas.  iii,  218.]  Od.  taking  leave  of  AlctnonSy  G.  H. 
639.  The  shepherds  preparing  a  meal  for  Od.,  Tischb.  viii,  8.  Od.  with 
the  dog  Argos,  G.  M.  640.  Tischb.  viii,  3-5.  Od.  as  a  b^^gar  in  the  house 
of  Peiidopet  wall-painting,  Gell,  N.  Pomp.  pL  15.  Penelope  afflicted,  $. 
96.  No.  12.  [Ckrac  pi.  834, 2090.  K  Rochette  M.  I.  p.  162  sq.]  Homer  and 
Penelope  R  Rochette  M.  I.  pi.  71, 1.  Welcker  Rhein.  Mus.  iii  a.  €20. 
Foot-bath  of  Eurydeia,  G.  M.  642. — Od.  (without  pUum)  at  the  tomb 
of  Telemachus  (»«Xof  TiiXf^«;cof)  after  an  obscure  mythus,  in  Maieonn 
72.  Od.  fliiuey^oxxs?^  1  Welcker  Bull.  d.  Inst.  1833.  p.  116.  [Inghirami 
Tasi  fitt.  ii,  116. 117.  The  signification  is  evident.  A  fragment  with 
THAErONOS  KIPKH  Bull  1843.  p.  82.  by  Baron  Giudica  in  Palaasuolo, 
now  in  Rome.] 

2.  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  ii.  Orest^ide.  Orestes  by  Rathgeber  in  the  Eneyd. 
of  Ersch  and  Gruber  iii,  v.  s.  104.  Mythus,  works  of  art.  Murder  d 
Affamemfum,  on  vases,  M.  I.  614. 15.  (according  to  T5lken*s  Kunstblatt  iL 
8.  70.,  Merope  seeking  to  kill  ^pytos).  Union  of  .^S^uthus  with  Glytsem- 
nestra,  Millingen  Div.  15.  Mectra  with  Orestes*  urn,  on  vases,  Millingen 
Piv.  16.;  Laborde  i,  8.;  R.  Rochette  pi.  31.  Orestes  and  Electra  at 
Agamemnon's  tomb,  Clarke's  Travels  ii,  iii.  pi.  1. ;  Millingen  DIt.  14. ; 
R.  Rochette  pi.  34.  Or.  and  EL  (according  to  Winck.)  in  the  group  of 
Menelaus,  §.  196.  R.  2.),  Maffei  62.  63.,  [Clarao  pi.  836.  no.  2094.]  more 
probably  in  the  somewhat  archaic  group,  M.  Borb.  iv,  8.  R.  Rochette  pL 
33,  1.  [Clarao  pi.  836.  no.  2093.]  Clytamnestra  and  iBgisthus  put  to 
death  (on  Agamemnon's  throne),  M.  PCI.  A  5.  G.  M.  618.  The  kiUing  of 
iBgisthus,  [a  very  ancient  relief  §.  364.  R.  8.]  a  picture,  Luc.  De  domo 
23.,  on  a  vase  from  Yolci,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii.  p.  154.  [On  the  sarcophagus 
from  Tarquinii  No.  4.  mentioned  at  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the  body 
of  Clyt»mnestra  laid  out  in  the  middle,  under  which  Electra  sits  griev- 
ing, on  the  right  those  of  .figisthus  and  Pylades,  on  the- left  Orestes  and 
two  Furies.  Orestes  stabbing  JSgisthus,  dytssmnestra  springing  forward 
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'trith  tbe  axe,  with  the  namee,  Qerh.  Yasen  dee  Berliner  Mus.  (no.  1007.) 
Tf.  24.]   Or.  with  .figiathns*  head  on  Etr.  urns  (Eurip.  EL  860.)  explained    < 
bj  Uhden  and  R.  Eochette.    The  slaying  of  Clytsdmnestra,  and  punuit 
of  Orestes  by  the  Furies  to  Delphi,  in  the  Vatican  relief,  Heeren  Hist. 
Werke  iiL  s.  121.  PCL  v,  22.  G.  M.  619.,  perfectly  similar  G.  Giust.  130. 
Barbault  Mon.  Ant.  pi.  56,  3.,  more  abridged  in  the  relief  in  the  Mus. 
Chiaramonti,  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pL  62,  2. ;  the  middle  group,  Eckhel,  P. 
^r.  20.  comp.  Welcker  Zeitsohr.  s.  433.    The  relief  L.  388.  Bouill.  iii,  66. 
Olarao  pL  202.  related,  comp.  the  author's  Eumenides  p.  111.    The  same 
subject  handled  in  the  Etruscan  manner,  Micali  109.  comp.  Orioli  Ann. 
d.  I.  vL  p.  164.    Orestes  pursued  by  the  Erinuyes  (§.  398.  R.  6.),  often  on 
£iT.  urns  and  Yases,  Tischb.  iii,  32.  Millingen  Oogh.  29.    Or.  held  by  Py- 
lades,  in  the  Accoramboni  and  similar  reliefis  and  the  Praenestine  cista, 
Guattani  M.  1. 1787.  p.  xxr. ;  by  Eleptra,  on  engraved  stones.  Orestes  at 
Delphi,  on  vases,  §.  362.  K  3. ;  on  a  lamp,  R.  Rochette  p.  166. ;  much  re- 
sembling Diomed  with  the  palladium  in  the  relief  M.  Borb.  iv,  9.  R. 
Rochette  pi.  32,  2.  p.  198.;  before  Athena,  G.  M.  622.  [foisted  on  Millin 
hy  Dubois]  Orestes  in  Electra's  arms,  G.  M.  621.   0.  at  the  tripod  Impr. 
d.  I.  iii,  26. ;  protected  by  Athena  Archegetis  (§.  370.  R.  7.),  Tischb.  iii, 
33.    The  scenes  at  Delphi  and  Athens  combined,  on  the  Yatican  vase, 
Diss.  Ace.  Rom.  ii.  p.  601.  R.  Rochette  pi.  38.    Calculus  Minerva,  G.  M. 
624.  (§.  196.  R.  3.) ;  G.  Giust.  ii,  132. ;  Bellori  Luc.  ii,  40.  Eckhel  P.  gr. 
21.  TjpA^vnta  in  Tauris,  picture  by  Timomachus,  Plin.  xzxv,  40, 30.   Tau- 
rian  sacrifice  in  the  Accoramboni  relief,  now  in  Munich  230.,  Winck.  M. 
1. 149.  G.  M.  626.,  more  accurate  in  Uhden,  Schr.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1812. 
13.  s.  86.    More  abridged  in  the  relief  L.  219.  Ckrac  pL  199.;  Zo8ga 
Bass.  6^    Two  Grimani  reliefis  in  Millin,  KOrest^ide  pi.  3.  4.  comp. 
8chom*8  Kunstbl.  1828.  s.  169.  Welcker  Rhein.  Mus.  iv.  s.  602.  [Griech. 
TragSd.  iii  s.  1164 — 1176.    (The  Grimani  bas-reliefs  also  Mon.  delL  Mus. 
Grimani  public,  nell*  anno  1831.  Yeneada.)    The  relief  at  Berlin  s.  1174. 
in  Gerhard^s  Arch.  Zeit.  ii.  T£  23.  s.  367.    That  at  Bonn  s.  1176.  Jahrb. 
des  Yereins  der  Alterthumsfreunde  au  Bonn  i.  Tf.  3,  3.  s.  61.  by  Urlichs, 
comp.  Wieseler  Zeitsohr.  f.  AW.  1843.  s.  483.]    Orestes  and  Pylades 
kneeling  as  victims,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  96.  iii,  70.  71.  t  ?    Led  for  sacrifice, 
2ncanian  vase,  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pi.  41. ;  painting,  Pitt.  Ere.  i,  12.  (comp. 
tv.  11.  Ann.  d.  Inst.  ii.  p.  134).   Orestes  and  Pylades  together  with  Iphi- 
genia  escaping  with  the  assistance  of  the  Taurian  Artemis  (in  half-Phry- 
gian costume,  with  lance  and  bow),  Maisonn.  pi.  59.  Laborde  i.  p.  16. ; 
Iphigenia  in  Tburis,  amphora  from  Ruvo  M.  d.  I.  ii,  43.  Ann.  ix.  p.  198. 
[One  of  five  vases,  the  only  ones  from  Misarra  in  Apulia,  in  the  Santan- 
gelo  collection  at  Naples,  contains  the  two  captives  led  before  Iph.,  very 
fine.]    Murder  of  Pyrrhus  at  Delphi,  Etr.  urn,  R.  Rochette  pL  39.  Wicar 
iv,  24.    (The  wheel  which  Pyrrhus  holds  is,  according  to  R.  Rochette, 
the  »ux\o{  of  the  tripod,  according  to  Creuzer,  Wiener  Jahrb.  liv.  s.  157., 
the  wheel  of  Nemesis).    Orestes  and  Neoptolemus  on  a  Nolan  vase  t  R. 
Rochette  pi.  40.    Oldest,  and  Neopt.  in  Delphi  (Or.  and  Machnreus  ac- 
cording to  Panofka)  Rv.    Orestes  before  the  lixti  of  the  Areopagus  ac- 
cording to  Panofka,  M.  Pourtal^  pi.  7. 

417.    Without  taking  this  cycle  of  heroes  into  account,  I 
Asia  appears  also  in  a  mythological  point  of  view  to  have 
been  tne  home  of  effeminate  figures^  such  as  the  favourita 
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S  boys  of  Zens  and  Hercules;  the  Amasoits  are  ako  represented 
in  Tase-paintings  as  Asiatic  in  regard  to  costume  and  aocoa- 
trements,  and  with  a  certain  softness  of  forms,  although  sta- 
tues and  relie&  adhered  to  the  simple  and  light  drapery,  and 
strong,  rounded  forms  of  the  limbs  which  were  given  to  them 
at  the  Poljclitan  period. 

1.  As  to  TVoy  we  ha^e  stiD  to  mentioB  the mjtMo figures:  Dmrdmmua, 
abo  Andiisee,  on  coins  of  Diuiii,  R  Boehette  M.  L  p.  840.  Bleetra,  spouse 
of  BttrdaBiifl,  with  FhiygiaB  cap,  ttttiiig,  the  P^dkdiom  fiJb  from  hnvoiy 
OB  «n  engrmTod  stone  in  the  Vienna  cabinet.  Lmtmedon  pursued  bj 
Poseidon,  Btr.  brome-woric,  In^^.  iiL  17.  Anekum  snd  Aphr.  §.  378. 
B.  3.  Tdamon  sairing  Hesione,  Winck.  M.  I.  66.  oomp.  Pitt  Bra  iT,  6SL 
Oam^^meikiy  §.  351.  R  6b— iTyte  csrried  awaj  by  the  nymphfl,  G.  IL 
490*.  (M.  Borik  i,  6.)  475.;  Men.  Mstth.  iii,  31. ;  Fkmsndi  Hon.  Pelopi 
Ep.  2.  Together  with  Jfarv»Mitf,on  the pates],GuattaBi,M.Ll805.p.zzzix. 

8.    The  Amaaon  of  Phidiss  preparing  to  leap,  the  wounded  ^msurn  of 
Clesihuis  §.  181, 8.    [The  Ansson  with  the  left  arm  uplifted  above  the 
head,  sewal  times  in  the  YatiGan  and  the  Capitol,  in  the  palaces  P^ 
cettiy  Caarae  pL  813.  no.  8034.  and  (Uustiniani  na  9037,  Torkmia  pL 
818  B.  no.  8038  K  also  in  the  Colonna  palaoe,  in  Lord  j^^eoftont's  ooIL 
Oaiac  pL  808,  8031.  and  Lord  Lansdowne's  pL  833  B.  no.  8038  C;  the 
Oimuccmi  one  also  came  from  T.  AkiobrandL    A  small  bronse  in  the 
Florentine  Moaeum  repeats  this  remarkable  composition  more  authen- 
ticallj  than  the  marble  statues,  Yiscontt  in  the  Cab.  Pourtalte  p.  II .  not. 
39.    Also  Clarao  pL  567.  no.  1908  B.  from  Y.  Pamfiii  ia  not  Diaa%  but 
this  Amaion.]    On  honeback,  in  bronaee,  Ant.  Ere.  Ti,  63.  64.    Amasou 
&lling  from  her  horse,  marUe  statue,  M.  Borb.  iv,  81.    [Clazae  pL  810 
B.,  8088  B.,  another  in  the  court  of  the  Borgheee  palace  at  Borne.] 
Amaions  in  the  fall  equipment  of  Grecian  heroes,  on  a  yase  from  Yokn, 
IL  L  d.  Inst.  87,  84. ;  one  of  them  blowa  a  trumpet  (in  reference  to  their 
Ljdo-Tynhenian  origin),  like  the  Amazon  in  Phrygian  costume,  Micali 
ir.  108.    [Amaaon  on  horseback,  and  two  enemies,  M.  Oregor.  ii,  IS,  1.] 
Combats  with  Herouks  §.  410.  B.  4.    B5ttiger  Yasengem.  iiL  a  163.    [& 
170  ff.   Series  of  Amason  forma]    Theseus  §.  418.  R.  1.,  around  Troy 
§.  415.  &.  1.  (Priam  on  horseback  advancing  against  the  Amaiona,  on  a 
vase  in  the  old  style,  see  Millin  M.  I.  iL  p.  78.),  in  the  Rpheaian  temple 
§.  365.  B.  1.   [Amaion  Cyme  on  coins  M&nchner  Denksohr.  PhiloL  L  Tf. 
3^  8.  Amaaon  battles  very  frequent  on  Tases,  Hancarr.  ii,  65. 186.  TisobK 
ii,  1.  8. 10.  Millin  i,  10,  33.  Tcmib  de  Gknosa  0.  Millingen  Div.  37.  Un. 
Hon.  i,  38.  Laborde  i,  80.    In  Qerh.  Auseri  Y.  iL  103  arming.  108  march. 
104  battle.]    In  reliefs  at  Phigalia  §.  119.  R.  3.,  at  Halicamasans  §.  151.  R. 
L,  on  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryne  in  Magnesia,  [now  in  Paris, 
Clarao  pL  117.  C. — 117.  L  comp.  L.  Rosa.  Heilenika  L  a  57.]     The  sar- 
cophagus (from  Laconioa)  in  Yienna  is  particularly  fine,  BouilL  ii,  93. 
Moses  pL  133.,  where  the  Ama2<ms  wear  coats  with  empty  rieeves,  §.  84S. 
R.  5.    Of  another  saroophagos  in  Sparta,  Abercromby  Trant  Narrative 
of  a  journey  through  Qreece,  L.  1830.  [t]    Sarcophagus  from  Biasara, 
Houel  i.  pi.  15. ;  M.  Cap.  iy,  83.    One  from  Sidon  Aroh&oL  Zeit.  1848.  a 
31.  313.    Pomp,  wall-paint.  in  Zahn  18. 13.    Oomp.  BSttiger  AiefaioL 
der  MahL  a.  856. 
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3"c^  §.  126.  Beliefs,  POL  iv,  17.  Fabroni  tv.  16. ;  in  Manich  213. 
V.  Borgh.  i,  16.  A  less  comprehensive  but  very  remarkable  one,  PCL  iv, 
17.  oomp.  Welckler  Zeitschr.  s.  G91  ff.  Family  visit  to  Leto.  (A«r«  K»i 
ifUfim  fUkXu  fciw  (pih»t  iativ  irai^Mt,  Sappho),  the  daaghters  plaj  at  astra- 
gmla,  6.  M.  615.  [The  statues  Claimo  pL  581—590.  Bas-relieft  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sarcophagi  placed  together  in  the  Zeitsehrift,  and  that  found 
In  1824,  in  Munich,  the  fine  fragment  in  Bologna  Thiersch  Beisen  iiaoh 
ItaHen  s.  361.;  the  sarooph.  now  in  the  Lateran,  L.  Qrifi  intorno  ad  un 
aepolcro  dissoterrato  nella  vigna  Lozano  B.  1840.  tv.  (from  the  Atti  dell' 
Aoad.  Bom.)  KonstbL  1839.  Na  34.  H.  Brunn  KunstbL  1844.  s.  322  £ 
Bull  1839.  p.  3.  39.;  an  Btmscan  one  in  Toscanella^  Oampanari  garden, 
with  a  male  protrait  figure  lying  thereon,  BulL  1839.  p.  25.  A  vase- 
painting  Gab.  Durand  No.  19.,  B.  Bochette  Mon.  In^  last  pi^,  another 
from  Buvo  Bull.  NapoL  1843.  tv.  3.  p.  71.  cf.  p.  Ill ;  one  with  ApoUo,  a 
Niobid,  Artemis  and  the  psBdagogue,  De  Witte  Yasea  peints  de  M.  M*. 
p.  9. ;  a  wall-painting  in  the  Columbarium  of  Y.  Pamfili,  Bull.  1838.  p.  4. 
1839.  p.  38.  Niobe  at  the  moment  of  her  death,  Stackelb.  Qr&ber  T£  64w 
Welcker  Grieoh.  Trag.  i.  s.  295.  Terracottas  of  a  group  of  Niobids  found 
«t  Fasano,  Bull  Napol.  v.  (1847.)  p.  41.  tv.  3.} 

418.    The  Islands,  excepting  Crete,  of  old  renown,  were,  1 
like  all  those  regions  whicn  the  Greeks  did  not  inhabit  from 
primitive  times,  poor  in  mythi,  and  therefore  in  subjects  for 
art    Colonies  sometimes  celebrated  in  statues  and  on  coins  2 
their  earliest  founders,  who,  if  not  mythological  personages 
themselves,  yet  stood  in  close  approximation  to  them.    The  3 
pow^r  of  Rome  procured  for  the  history  of  ^neas  many  an 
artistic  representation,  and  obtained  for  the  legends  regarding 
the  foundation  of  the  city  a  place  beside  the  Grecian  mythi; 
the  praise  of  a  truly  plastic  life  can  only,  however,  be  given  to 
the  group  of  the  twins  under  the  she-wolf 

1.  Cretan  mythus.  Buropa  §.  351.  B.  4.  Taltu  (with  inscription)  on 
coins  of  PhsMtns,  Cab.  d*Allier  pL  7,  5.  comp.  Ann.  d.  I.  vii.  p.  164.  Mi- 
fwtaur  and  Ariadne  §.  412.  B.  1.  384.  B.  3.  Jkedalus  and  Pasiphae,  L.  71. 
Winck.  M.  I.  93.  Bouill.  iii,  52.  Clarac  pi.  164.  G.  M.  487.  comp.  486. ; 
painting,  M.  Borb.  vii,  55. ;  frequent  subject  of  art,  Virg.  Mn.  vi,  24. 
Petron.  52.  Philostr.  i,  16.  [Campana  Op.  di  plastica  tv.  59.  0.  Jahn 
Arcb&oL  Beitr.  s.  241.  Pasiphae  with  the  infant  Minotaur  in  her  lap, 
cylix  from  Ynlci  Bull.  1847.  p.  128.  Beliefs  0  Jahn  s.  239  ff.  Wall- 
painting  D.  leading  the  bull  before  Pasiphae  enthroned  (on  the  other  side. 
Ariadne  handing  the  clue  to  Theseus,)  Mus.  Borbon.  ziv,  1.  Zahn  ii,  60.] 
Icarus  getting  his  wings,  sarcophagus  in  Messina,  Houel  ii.  pi.  75.  Hirt, 
Taikens  KunstbL  ii.  s.  73. ;  Zo^ga  Bass.  44.  Winck.  M.  Ined.  95. ;  Orti 
Mon.  Giusti  tv.  1.  2.  fragment.  [The  copy  in  the  villa  Albani  also  in  B. 
Braun  Zw51f  Basrel.  Tf.  12. ;  where  there  is  also  a  second  from  the  same 
villa  engraved ;  another  has  gone  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Vase-painting  M, 
Borb.  ziii,  57.  Dsdalus  standing  fastens  the  wings  with  the  assistance 
of  Athene.  Proteus  and  Menelaus  underneath,  Bv.  Perseus  and  the  Gor- 
gons.]  Cameo,  M.  Borb.  ii.  28.  (Creta  sitting  by  in  light  hunting  dress). 
[On  the  other  side,  a  female  figure,  la  Scultural,  works  with  a  hammer 
at  one  end  of  the  wingp.    Dsbdalus  at  the  same  time  holds  back  Icarus 
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by  the  aim,  who  if  placed  aloft  with  extended  wings ;  the  moment 
intended  when  the  last  hand  is  put  to  the  wings,  and  Icanu  is  just  going 
to  soar  up.]    The  flight,  G.  M.  488.  89.,  from  Pitt.  d*Erc  iy,  63. 

S.  Tartu  and  Phalofitkui  in  a  group  of  statues,  Paus.  x,  13.  Tftm 
on  a  dolphin  on  Tarentine,  see  especially  Probus  and  Yiig.  Geoxg. 
ii,  176.  Byxu  on  Bysantine  coins,  oomp.  Millin  P.  gr.  47.  Oydam 
on  coins  of  Gydonia.  TtM  on  Tianian  coins.  Vise.  Icon.  Gr.  pL  43, 
16 ;  Adramytttu  (1)  ibid.  pL  43, 15.  Cytieut  on  coins  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  G.  M.  421.  JBwryp^ua,  king  of  the  Ceteans,  on  coins  of  Pergamos, 
Mionnet  SuppL  ▼.  pL  4, 1.  Fergamut  xriWn^  ibid^  monomachy  on  coins 
CaTedoni  Ann.  1835.  p.  269.  Athymhrtu  on  coins  of  Nicflsa,  MidoM  with 
Phrygian  cxp  on  coins  of  Midaion  and  Prymnessus.  Of  Leucippus  §.  372. 
R.  3.  Avellino,  Opusa  div.  L  p.  199.  On  Syracusan  coins  Leucagpis,  Tor- 
rem.  tr.  78.  II — 14.,  Phercem/on  on  Messanian  coins,  ibid,  50,  &,  Ayaikyr'^ 
niM  on  those  of  Tyndaris,  see  Duo  de  Luynes,  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iL  p.  306  sqq. 
Millingen  Ane.  Ooins  2,  9.  An  equestrian  hero  on  coins  of  Segesta,  pro- 
bably Egeita  of  Troy,  N5hden  8. ;  against  this  Millingen  Anc.  Ooins  p.  8. 
Epidiui  Ntmeianui  on  coins  of  Noceria  (according  to  AveUino),  Millingen 
M6d.  In.  pL  1,  7.  p.  14.  So  even  historical  founders,  as  (roryo«,  the  bro- 
ther of  Peiiander,  on  coins  of  Ambracia,  R.  Rochette  Ann.  d.  Inst.  i.  p^ 
312.  M.  I.  pL  14.,  Doeimtu  •  on  coins  of  Bocimeia.  Comp.  YaiUant  N. 
Imp.  Gr.  ed.  sec.  p.  305.  B.  Boohette  p.  245. 

3.  JEhieid,  Cod.  Tirg.  .G.  M.  645—652.  Shelstrate^s  Yir^  L.  1750. 
Heyne*8  Yirgil,  especially  in  the  2d  ed.  ^necu  carrying  Anchises,  on 
Ilian,  Segestan  (Torrem.  tv.  64,  2  sqq.)  and  Roman  coins,  contomiati, 
lamps  (Bellori  iii,  10.),  gems,  M.  Flor.  ii,  30,  23.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  62., 
vase-paintings,  Micali  ty.  88,  6.  R  Rochette  pi.  68,  2.  3.  [and  numberless 
others.]  Marble  at  Turin  pi.  76,  4. ;  represented  by  monkeys  on  a  Her- 
oulanean  painting,  Pitt.  Ere.  iy.  p.  312.  JBneas  with  Dido,  with  an  in- 
teresting representation  of  Carthage  and  its  tutelar  deities,  in  a  late-Ro- 
man relief,  PCI.  vii,  17.  comp.  Besohr.  Roms  ii,  ii.  BeiL  s.  9.  Barberini 
and  Yatioan  statue  of  Dido  killing  herself,  PCI.  ii,  40.  B,  10.  The  sUtue 
AnthoL  Pal.  Plan,  iy,  151.  quite  different.  Comp.  on  the  figured  repre- 
sentations of  Dido,  Heyne  Yirg.  T.  vL  p.  762.  Dido  abandoned  by  JSneas 
who  is  sailing  away,  female  attendants  and  the  figure  of  Africa  beside 
her,  plot,  from  Pomp.  M.  Borb.  ix,  4.  (Cleopatra  according  to  Cirillo).  The 
origin  of  Rome  on  the  ara  of  Claudius  §.  415.  R.  1.  and  the  statue  of  the 
Tiber  §.  403.  R.  3.  CUrac  pi.  176.  ^neas  and  the  sow  of  Alba,  on  the 
Yatioan  altar  (of  Augustus),  R.  Rochette  pi.  69.  The  sow  with  the  thirty 
pigs,  on  gems ;  also  perhaps  PCI.  yii,  32.  JBneas  in  the  costume  of  an 
imperator  of  later  times,  sacrificing  the  sow,  relief,  G.  di  Fir.  iii,  119. 
(according  to  the  editor).  Rea  Silvia  §.  373.  R.  3.  Homvlut  and  Remus 
under  the  she-wolf  (lupa  tereti  cervioe  reflexa,  Yirg,  Mn.  vili,  633.),  on 
coins  of  Rome  and  Ilium,  N.  Brit,  i,  19.  9, 18.  §.  182.  R,  1.:  on  gems,  G. 
M.  655.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  64,  65.  (the  shepherd  Faustulus  clad  in  the 
sisyra  and  Roma  present) ;  relief,  G.  M.  657. ;  statue  §.  172.  R  1.  The 
coins  of  Capua,  N.  Brit.  2, 14.,  point  at  a  similar  local  legend.  The  shep- 
herds watching,  G.  di  Fir.  Intagl.  36, 1.  Passeri  Luc.  iii,  1.  2.  Romulus* 
spolia  opima,  G.  M.  658.  Tarpeia  overwhelmed  by  the  Sabines  with 
shields,  on  coins  of  the  gens  Tituria.  Rape  of  the  Sabtnes  on  coins,  G.  M« 
658*,    Coins  of  Constantius,  M.  Flor.  iv,  100, 
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11.   SUBJECTS  PROM  HUMAN  LIFE. 

A.    OF  AN  INDIVIDUAL  KIND. 

1.    HISTORICAL  BEPBESENIATIOKS. 

419.     Greek  art  was  in  its  nature  so  much  a  creation  1 
emanating  from  within,  and  was  so  closely  connected  in  its 
historical  development  with  religion,  mythology  and  poetry, 
that  the  representation  of  outward,  experimental  life  could 
only  occupy  in  it  a  subordinate  rank.     And  even  where  ex- 
ternal experience  furnished  materials  to  the  artist,  represen- 
tations of  definite  individual  transactions  are  much  rarer  than 
a  conception  of  the  subject  in  its  general  features.    In  Greece,  2 
however,  painting,  from  the  coincidence  of  its  development 
with  the  Persian  wars,  and  the  slighter  connexion  of  its  pro- 
ducts with  religion  (§.  73,  1.),  was  oftener  than  sculpture  di* 
rented  to  the  celebration  of  historical  events  of  the  past,  and 
victories  of  the  present  [§.  99.  R.  1. 109.  R  3.  Temple  of  Nike 
Apteros]  (§.  135,  2.   140,  5.  163,  6.);  the  life  of  sages  and 
poets  was  also  drawn  into  this  circle.     In  works  of  sculpture,  3 
if  we  disr^ard  allusion  to  historical  occurrences  by  the  choice 
of  mythi  (§.  89,  3.  90,  3.),  historical  representations  were  very 
rare  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  4 
number  of  striking  and  wonderftd  stories  of  great  filial  devo- 
tion, love  and  the  like,  such  as  that  of  the  Catanasan  brothers, 
that  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and  some  others,  which  have  almost 
acquired  the  privileges  of  mythi  in  the  formative  art  as  well 
as  m  poetry.    Real  historical  representations  were  more  fre-  5 
quent  among  the  Romans,  in«which  great  military  expeditions 
were  completely  unfolded  on  triumphal  arches  and  columns; 
and  even  on  coins  many  events  were  not  merely  mythically 
alluded  to,  but  even  directly  represented,  in  earlier  times  as 
distinctions  of  particular  families,  afterwards  as  glorious  deeds 
of  the  emperors;  even  in  Rome,  however,  historical  subjects  6 
were  seldom  to  be  found  apart  from  this  class  of  monuments. 
Apotheoses  can  scarcely  be  ranked  among  historical  events;  7 
they  form  at  least  the  transition  from  the  sensible  world  to 
one  fancied  divine. — As  in  the  warlike  representations  on  8 
those  honorary  monuments  their  national  character  was  also 
given  to  the  Germans,  Dacians  and  Sarmatians,  it  may  be  re- 
marked here  that  in  the  designation  of  foreign  races  ancient 
art  exhibits  much  skill  and  accuracy  in  the  appreciation  of 
peculiar  forms. 

1.    We  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  thia  view  to  Win<^el- 

2P 
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manxiy  who  regarded  the  migration  of  the  Heraclids  as  the  latest  sulijcct 
of  the  formatiTe  art.    And  even  here  it  may  he  doubted  whether  the 

three  heroes  at  the  urn,  on  gems,  are  the  Heraclids  drawing  lots.  Winck. 

W«  •  •        •  • 
.  m.  6.  zzvii. 

8.  In  Philostratus  Panthia,  Rhodogune,  Themistocles  in  Persia,  Pin- 
dar as  a  boj,  also  Sophocles  occur  as  subjects  of  pictures.  According  to 
Luc.  de  morte  Peregr.  37.  SoeraUB^  conyersation  with  his  friends  in  pri- 
son was  often  painted.  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  ?  Impr.  d.  t,  iy,  83.  [So- 
crates emptying  the  poisoned  cup,  was  conjectured  in  the  relief  Mon.  de* 
GontiGiusti  Verona  ty.  1,  1.  by  the  Author  GR)tt.  Anz.  1837.  s.  1956,  as 
well  as  the  Bditor,  although  Socrates*  portrait  is  not  expressed  and  therefore 
a  surgeon  might  be  intended.  Socrates  also  on  sarcophagi  with  the  Muses. 
0.  Jahn's  interpretation  of  a  bronze  relief  as  representing  Socrates  and 
Diotima  is  with  justice  opposed  by  Ayellino  Bull.  NapoL  ii.  &  27  sqq.  and 

6.  B>ochette  Point,  de  Pomp6i  L  p.  105  sq.  So  also  is  the  sepulchral  re- 
lief M.  di  Mantoya  iii,  16.  certainly  not  Aristotle  with  the  young  Alexan- 
der. In  a  repetition  of  this  representation  in  the  Museum  at  Brescia, 
where  it  is  also  called  Aristotele  e  suo  scolare,  the  boy  has  the  forms  of 
a  humpbacked  person  and  therefore  seems  rather  to  be  a  slaye.]  Mar- 
riage of  Mcuinissa  and  Sophonisba,  Herculan.  wall-paint.  Yisc.  Icon. 
Bom.  pL  56.  M.  Borb.  i,  34.  Alexander's  marriage  §.211,  1. — Orcesus  on 
the  pile  (trusting  that  the  gods  will  quench  the  flames),  yase-painfing 
from  Yolci  (the  only  one  of  the  kind),  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  54.  Welcker  Bhein. 
Mus.  ii.  s.  501.    Areenlatu  s.  427.  R.  6. 

3.  Historical  groups  and  reliefs  §.118.  R.  2,  a.  and  at  the  end,  §.  129. 
R.  3.  157*,  2.  3.  Othryadee  on  gems,  if  it  is  he  (yio),  Lipp.  i,  ii,  66.  67. 
and  elsewhere.    The  Argiye  poetess  TdesiUa  arming  herself  Pans,  ii,  SO, 

7.  The  explanation  of  the  Etruscan  reliefs  [ZoSga  Bassir.  ty.  40.]  Ingh. 
Mon.  £tr.  i,  63.  64.,  as  the  Marathonian  EcJi^loe  is  yery  doubtful.  Arum 
with  his  lute  on  the  dolphin  M.  Borb.  x,  7.  (like  Taras),  as  side-piece  of  a 
Nereid  on  Triton.  [DiUrephes  pierced  with  arrows.  Pans,  i,  23,  4.  The 
painters  playfully  painted  Timothetu  sleeping  in  his  tent,  and  Tyche  aboye 
him  catching  the  cities  in  a  net,  .£lian  Y.  H.  xiii,  43.  Suid.  Plut 
Apophth.]  Bdrmonius  and  Arisioyeiton,  a  group  on  Athenian  coins,  and 
on  the  throne  seat  Stackelb.  Qr&ber  s.'33.  Yign.  only  not  that  by  Praxi- 
teles, if  it  was  the  one  carried  off  by  Xerxes  and  restored  by  Alexander, 
Seleucus  or  Antiochus,  but  it  must  haye  been  the  earliest  of  the  three 
executed  in  Athens,  that  of  Antenor.  [s.  88.,  or  if  not  the  one  restored, 
then  it  was  that  of  Oritias  or  of  Praxiteles.  One  of  these  groups  in  the 
Agora  Aristoph.  Socles.  713.,  Aristot.  Rhet.  i,  9.  The  marble  throne  is 
doubtless  the  same  which  is  mentioned  Stuart  ii.  oh.  4.,  the  German  trans- 
lation ii.  s.  438.  from  the  memorandum  in  Lord  Elgin,  inasmuch  as  the  sa- 
crifioe  of  Erechtheus*  daughter  is  only  called  the  death  of  Leaena.]  Amber- 
goblet  (§.  312.  R.  3.)  with  Alexander's  whole  history.  Relief  in  giallo  antico 
from  Laurentum  with  an  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  Fea  on  Winck. 
iii,  441.  G.  M.  564.  Alexander  and  Diogenes,  Zoega  Bass  30.  comp.  also 
Boissard  i.  tb.  81.  Diogenes  in  his  tub  Impr.  d.  I.  iy,  82.  Demosthenes 
at  the  altar  of  Calauria,  relief  in  terracotta,  Fea  ad  Winck.  ii.  p.  256.  [The 
equestrian  battle  of  Agathodes  splendidly  painted  on  tablets,  Cic.  Yerr. 
iy,  2,  55.] 

4.  The  Catanian  brothers  on  the  temple  of  ApoUonius  §.  157.  R  2.  on 
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001110  of  Catana  (Torrem.  tb.  23.)  and  of  Sextos  Pompeitts.  COaud.  EidylL 
vii.  sings  of  statues.  [CUobis  and  Biton  in  Argos  clothed  in  the  rn^¥»QSf 
PoU.  vii,  61.,  the  drawing  of  their  mother  to  the  temple  represented  ia 
Argos,  Fans,  ii,  20,  2.,  in  Delphi  Herod,  i,  31  and  Oyzicus  in  one  of  the 
Btjlopinakia  of  the  temple  of  Apollonis  no.  18.  of  the  Epigrams.  A  has* 
relief,  formerly  in  the  Sacchetti  palace  seems  modern,  as  well  as  another 
of  different  composition  in  a  Roman  dealer*s  in  1845.  A  stone  see  Tdlken 
Geach.  Steine  s.  312,  7.  The  relief  edited  by  Beger  Spicil.  p.  146.  and 
Montf  i,  24,  now  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  is  partly  obscure,  but 
not  referable  to  any  other  story,  as  B5ttiger  Kunstmyth  ii.  s.  282.  sup- 
poses.] Cimon  suckled  by  Pero,  Yaler.  Max.  y.  4.  ex.  1.  (who  mentions 
hujus  fiEusti  pictam  imaginem),  wall-painting,  M.  Bovb.  i,  5.  [Temite 
Pomp.  Wandgem.  2  Reihe  i,  8.]  The  story  of  Bero  and  Leander  is  to  be 
found  represented  on  coins  of  Sestos  (Mionn.  Suppl.  i.  pi.  8.)  and  Abydos 
▼.  pL  5,  3.,  gems  (Lipp.  i,  ii,  62.)  and  contomiati  in  the  same  simple  man- 
ner. [Also  in  a  Pomp,  picture,  Joum.  des  Sav.  1845.  Febr.  Bull.  Napol.  i. 
p.  20.] 

5.  See  §.  198,  2.  202,  2.  204.  R.  4.  205,  6.  207.  R.  4.  Fragment  of  a 
battle  of  Romans  with  Dacians  as  it  seems,  L.  349.  Olarac  pi.  144.  Larger 
pieces  from  similar  warlike  scenes,  G.  Giust.  ii,  71.  72.  Battle  of  Romans 
and  Maroomanni  (Blackie  Ann.  d.  Inst.  iii.  p.  287.,  [Nibby  Sarcofago 
flooperto  entro  la  vigna  Amendola  R.  1839.]  Pergameniaus  and  Oauls 
aooording  to  R.  Rochette,  Bullet,  univ.  Set.  vii.  1830.  p.  368.)  on 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  Vigna  Ammendola,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  30.  31. — On 
denarii  of  the  republic  only  allusions  to  historical  transactions  can  be  in- 
troduced, as  iBmilius  Lepidus  placing  the  diadem  on  Ptolemy  Y.  (Morelli 
gens  JBmilia  8.),  Jugurtha  bound  (gens  Cornelia),  the  subduing  of  King 
Aretas  and  the  Jew  Bacchius  in  Arabia  (gentes  Plautia  and  Emilia), 
Btieglitz  p.  97  ff.  On  imperial  coins  the  muneracongiaria  and  opera 
publica  are  especially  commemorated ;  but  also  other  undertakings  of  the 
emperors,  Trajan's  campaigns,  Hadrian's  travels. — Alimentarise  Fausti- 
niansB,  Zo^  Bass.  32.  33.  The  Mithridatic  wars  painted,  Sidon.  Apoll. 
cann.  22.  v.  158. 

6.  Gurtius,  Y.  Borgh.  st.  i,  18.,  Maffei  83,  is  by  Bernini ;  the  horse 
only  is  antique.  The  engraved  stones  with  Codes,  M.  Scsevola,  and  Gur- 
tius M.  Flor.  ii,  56.  are  evidently  modem ;  those  with  Cleopatra's  death 
(comp.  §.  311.  R.  5.)  doubtful,  that  with  the  murder  of  CsBsar,  Lipp.  i,  ii, 
279.,  certainly  not  antique.  The  delivering  up  of  Jugurtha  was  repre- 
sented on  Sylla's  signet-ring,  Plut.  Sylla  3.  Roscius — ^how  he  was  encoiled 
by  a  serpent  when  a  boy — ^was  embossed  in  silver,  Cic.  de  divt  i,  36.  Do- 
mitian  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Yitelliani,  represented  in  a  relief,  Tac. 
H.  iii,  74.  AYG  as  a  hero  in  armour,  with  the  Roman  eagle  and  the 
Palladium,  Impr.  d.  I.  iii,  89.  Commodus'  worship  of  Isis,  represented 
in  a  mosaic  in  a  portrait  manner,  Spart.  Pescenn.  6.  In  like  manner 
Heliogabalus'  worship  of  the  gods,  in  a  painting,  Herod,  v,  5. — The  con- 
densed representation  of  the  destinies  of  the  Leg.  XI,  CI.  P.  F.  on  a  gem, 
M.  Flor.  ii,  19.  Lipp.  i,  ii,  451.  is  interesting. — ^The  statues  of  Barbarian 
kings  as  captives,  which  are  sometimes  fine  (for  instance  Maffei  Race.  56. 
from  the  forum  Tnjani,  comp.  Montf.  iv,  148.  Olarac  pi.  330.)  were  always 
perhaps  secondary  figures  on  honorary  monuments.  [Clarac  pi.  852 — 854 
CI    Tiridates?  L.  446.  Clarac  pi.  336.  Comp.  §.  406.  R.  5.  (Silence). 
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7.  Ab  to  the  oonMontions  of  the  emperon  the  G.  M.  671—684.  pkees 
together  the  piindpal  monuments ;  the  emperors  are  borne  to  hevren  hy 
an  eagle,  the  empresses  bj  a  peacook.  Hadrian  in  the  relief  POL  v,  26. 
receives  (like  Hercalee)  immortality  in  a  goblet.  On  coins  of  M.  Aoze- 
Una  a  Jononian  throne  denotes  the  consecration  of  Faostinay  Pedruii 
Tiiiy  18,  5.  The  diptjchon  G.  M.  659.  also  refers  to  a  later  apotheosis,  not 
that  of  Romulus.  On  the  ara  Augustea  at  Ravenna  (Gori  Gemmae  astrif. 
ilL  p.  137.)  Claudius  seems  to  be  adopted  among  the  gods  of  the  Julian 
race.  oomp.  §.  199.  R.  6.  8.  200.  R.  2.  204.  R.  4. 

8.  See  on  this  point  Blumenbach  Commentatt.  Soc.  Gott.  rvL  p.  175. 
The  JB^ypHam  are  very  excellently  drawn  on  a  Volcian  vase,  Mioali  tv. 
90.  The  statue  o?  the  drunken  Indiany  Oallistr.  3.,  was  somewhat  Moor- 
ish ;  oomp.  Philostr.  Apollon.  ii,  22.  The  life  of  %femaU  negro  dove  is  re- 
presented in  a  Oyrenasan  sepulchral  painting.  Pacho  pL  54.  A  negro  (by 
restoration)  L.  354.  Glarao  pL  322.  Ethiopian  bath-servant,  PGL  iii,  35. 
A  negreas,  bronae  head  M.  Pourtaids  pL  19.  A  kneeling  moor  as  a  lamp 
ibid.  30. 


2.    FOBTRAira 


1  420..  Portrait- statues  (avb^idfrsi)^  which  arose  from  the 
desire  to  honour  victors  in  sacred  games,  and  which  there- 
fore, like  other  statues,  stood  originally  in  connexion  with 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  were,  on  the  disappearance  of  gen- 
uine republicanism,  increased  to  an  enormous  amount  by  the 
political  ambition  and  the  adulation  of  later  times  (see  §.  87. 

S  88.  121,  a  128,  5.  129,  a  15a  181,  2.  199  sqq.)  They  were 
generally  of  brass,  seldom  of  marble;  besides  the  entire  figure, 
the  form  of  the  bust  and  the  medallion  was  employed,  espe- 
ciaJly  for  erection  in  larger  series.  Painting,  usually  exercised 
for  private  commission,  is  not  however  without  example  in 

5  pubuc  honorary  portraita  Originally  freer  representations  of 
the  ooiporcttd  and  intellectual  character  of  individuals,  por- 
trait-statues, properly  so-called,  only  made  their  appearance 

4  by  slow  degrees  (§.  87.  123,  2.  129,  5.)  At  the  same  time 
tiiere  were  portraits  made  of  men  of  earlier  times  in  the  same 
manner  as  of  heroes,  from  their  known  character,  their  savings, 
their  poetical  works,  such  as  the  head  of  Homer  which  was 
conceived  with  the  loftiest  ^ntiment,  the  statues  of  the  seven 
wise  meiL  and  the  cheerful  head  of  Socrates  formed  from  Sile- 

6  nus,  after  the  description  in  Plato's  Symposium.  At  the  time 
when  learning  was  most  cultivated  in  Greece  the  portraits  of 
authors,  above  all  of  philosophers,  constituted  a  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  art  to  which  many  artists  applied  themselves 
almost  exclusively,  principally  because  endeavours  were  made 
to  form  as  complete  series  of  them  as  possible  in  museums  and 
libraries;  the  artists  too  displayed  therein  admirable  talent  in 
expressing  the  peculiar  study  and  literary  character  of  these 
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men  down  to  their  very  finger-ends.  There  are  likewise  pre-  6 
serred  many  authentic  busts  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
Athens;  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  princes  who  were  so 
olWn  sculptured  in  antiquity  and  represented  in  every  stage 
of  idealized  and  ordinary  human  form  (§.  158. 199.),  verv  few 
remain,  with  the  exception  of  Alexander  the  Great,  cniefly 
because  no  collections  of  them  were  made  in  the  Roman  time& 
Coins^  on  the  contrary,  from  Alexander  downwards^  afford  a  7 
rich  survey  of  the  dynasties  sprung  from  the  Greek  race,  as 
well  as  of  the  oriental,  which  sought  to  approach  the  former 
in  their  customs. 

1.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  according  to  Hyginos  f.  104.  Laoda- 
mia  makes  reli^on  a  pretext,  in  order  to  have  in  her  possession  a  portrait 
of  ProtesilauB,  comp.  Ovid  Her.  13, 152.  Portraits  as  a  compensation  for 
absent  lovers  are  ascribed  by  the  tragic  poets  to  the  heroic  times,  ^sch« 
Ag.  405.  Ear.  Ale.  349.  p)ic«BOgenes  in  the  Cyprians,  Aristot.  Poet.  16, 
Welcker  Griech.  Trag.  s.  204.],  comp.  Yisconti  i.  p.  2.  Lobeck  Aglaoph. 
1002.  and  1007.  (That  the  'E^ct^^ltrot,  Theoph.  Char.  16.,  were  majo- 
rum  ntriusque  sexus  effigies  cubiculares  sub  specie  Hermarum  biformium 
consecratse,  is  not  Yerj  probable). — ^At  Athens,  according  to  Demosthenes, 
Conon  was  the  first  erected,  after  the  slayers  of  the  tyrants,  §.  88. ;  then 
Chabrias  (besides  Nepos  Chabr.  1.  see  Aristot.  Khet.  iii,  10.),  Timotheus 
and  many  others.  The  oration  of  Iphicrates  against  Harmodias,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  tyrant-killer,  (Aristot.  Bhet.  ii,  23,  6.  8.)  seems  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  latter  disputing  the  other's  right  to  the  honour 
of  the  statue  which  only  belonged  to  his  feonily,  comp.  Demosth.  ag. 
Lept.  p.  462.  Besides  A.  Westermann  i>e  pubL  Ath.  honor,  p.  14  sqq. 
dpl^mrrod^xMi,  C.  I.  no.  2749. 

2.  Hence  dit^^mwroTrotoi,  statuarii  stands  for  brass-casters.  What  we 
have  in  marble  are  mostly  Roman  copies.  Of  busts  §.  345,  3.,  shield- 
figures  §.  311.  R.  3.  345*,  4.  Portrait-paintings  as  honorary  figures, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  for  instance  that  of  the  dtharoedus  Anaxenor 
in  the  purple  mantle  of  Zeus  Sosipolis  at  Magnesia,  Strab.  xiv,  648. 
Comp.  §.  208,  3. 

3.  The  &mous  edict,  that  the  statues  of  athletes  should  not  be  larger 
than  life  (see  among  others  Ludan  pro  imag.  11.),  must  have  established 
a  thorough  distinction  between  them  and  those  of  heroes  which  were 
usually  made  larger.  The  hvfiir^oi  diih^t»rr%s  in  the  oath  of  the  Attio 
archons  are  also  connected  therewith.  But  from  these  are  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  the  st.  iconicee,  accurate  portrait  statues,  which  were  raid- 
ed, of  course  not  till  after  Lysistratus,  to  those  who  had  been  three  times 
victors,  [§.  87.  R.  2.] 

4.  Pariunt  desideria  non  tradki  [traditos]  vyUtity  sicut  in  Homero 
evenit,  Plin.  xzzv,  2.  The  splendid  Famesian  head  of  Homer  (Tischb. 
Homer  i,  1.)  shows  the  yXvjw  y^^,  Ohristod.  322. ;  the  Capitoline  heads 
in  Visa  i,  I.  are  less  worthy  of  the  heroic  Homer.  However,  the  coins 
of  Amastris  (M.  SClem.  tb.  6,  9.)  and  los,  and  the  contomiati  also  give 
different  heads.  The  Homeric  monuments  above  §.  311,  5.  393.  R.  2.  G. 
M.  54a— 549.  Some  doubtful  sculptures,  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  pL  70  (thanks- 
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giving  of  a  family  to  Escolapius  and  Hygieia  t)  and  71, 1.  p.  420.  Doubt- 
less then  to  the  non  traditi  vultus  belong  Ljsippus*  Seven  wue  men  and 
JEaop  (Anth.  Pal.  Plan.  332),  after  jrhich  may  have  been  ezecated  the 
hermsB  of  Cassias*  villa,  with  inscription  beneath,  and  the  ^sop  of  the 
Villa  Albani  without  any.  The  figure  of  Solon  also  at  Salamis  which 
^schines  declared  to  be  very  old,  was  not  raised  50  years  before  Demos- 
thenes, De  fiilsa  leg.  p.  420.  Of  Lysippus*  Socrates,  Diog.  L.  ii,  43.  comp. 
Vise.  pi.  18.  (On  the  gems  of  Socrates,  which  are  for  the  most  part  alle- 
gorioid  or  fantastical,  Chifflet*s  Socrates).  The  wealth  of  the  Greeks 
even  in  statues  of  these  early  times  is  shown  especially  by  Ghristod.  and 
the  enumeration  of  female  statues  by  Greek  masters  in  Tatian  adv.  Gr. 
52.  p.  168. 

5.  On  sculptors  of  literary  men  Plin.  xzxv,  2.  xxxiv,  19, 26  sqq.  comp. 
§.  121.  R.  3h  Busts  of  learned  men  as  ornaments  of  museums,  probably 
in  those  of  Alexandria  and  Pergamon,  as  well  as  that  of  Asinius  Pollio, 
then  also  in  private  collections,  Pers.  ProL  5.  Juv.  ii,  4.  vii,  29.  Lipsiug 
De  biblioth.  9.  Gurlitt  s.  240.  comp.  s.  305.  R.  4. — On  the  delicate  percep- 
tion of  character  see  especially  Sidon.  ApoUin.  Epist.  ix,  9.  The  geometer 
Euclid  was  sculptured  with  fingers  apart  and  arched,  the  finger-counting 
Ghrysippus  with  his  bent  together,  Aratus  as  singer  of  the  stars  (although 
indeed  only  from  books)  with  neck  bent  backwards.  The  two  last  are 
seen  thus  on  coins  of  Soli  (Vise.  pi.  57,  1.)  hence  Yisconti  reoognises 
Chrysippus  in  a  bust  in  the  Villa  Albani. 

As  to  philosophers  we  know  from  coins  Pythagoras  (HuS^cty^g  Sec- 
fAW¥y  Cab.  d*Allier  pi.  16,  16.  Comp.  §.  181.  R.  1.),  Heraclitus  and  Anaxa- 
goras  (Vise.  pi.  A,  2.),  from  undoubted  busts  Socrates,  Plato,  Cameadee, 
Theon  of  Smyrna,  Aristotle  (statue  in  the  Spada  palace),  Theophrastus, 
Antisthenes,  Diogenes  (interesting  statue  in  V.  Albani) ;  Zeno  the  Stoic, 
(whose  bust  at  Naples  Visconti  takes  for  the  Eleatic  Zeno,  assigning  to 
the  stoic  another  unauthenticated  one ;  [Leucippus,  Avellino  Opusc.  i.  p. 
198.]  the  excellent  statue  of  an  elderly  man  in  the  tribonj  M.  Gap.  i,  90. 
BouUL  ii,  26.,  belongs  to  neither),. Chrysippus,  Poseidonius,  Epicurus  and 
Metrodorus,  Hermarchus. 

As  to  poets  we  find  on  coins  Alcseus,  Sappho  (the  busts  are  uncer- 
tain, and  the  vase  at  Vienna  published  by  Steinbuchel,  Vienna  1821,  Mil- 
lingen  Un.  33,  34.  Maisonneuve  81.,  although  the  inscription  may  be  ge- 
nuine, [a  clay  relief  from  Melos  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  represents  the  same 
scene]  cannot  however  be  regarded  as  a  portrait,  which  is  furnished  on 
the  contrary  by  the  bronze  com  published  by  Allier  de  Hauteroche, 
Kotizie  intomo  a  Saffo  di  Ereso.  1822.  comp.  Plehn  Lesbiaca  p.  189  sqq. 
Gerhard  KunstbL  1825.  No.  4.  5.  Brondsted  Voy.  p.  ii.  p.  281.),  Anacreon, 
Stesichorus  (exactly  after  the  statue  mentioned  by  Cic.  Verr.  ii,  35.). 
[Anacreon  with  his  little  dog,  vase  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Sam.  Birch,  ArchseoL 
L.  xxxi.  p.  256.  .Repetition  in  Rome,  BulL  1846.  p.  81.  Gydias  with  a 
lute,  XAIPE  XAIFE  KTAIA2,  on  a  vase  CataL  Magnoncour,  oomp. 
GOtting.  Anz.  1840.  8.  597  fif.  Two  statues  found  at  Monte  Oalvo  in 
1836,  and  belonging  probably  to  the  nine  Muses  are  Anacreon  and  pro- 
bably TyrtsBUs,  both  in  the  Borghese  Mus.  Supposed  busts  of  Anacreon 
Neapels  Ant.  Bildw.  s.  100.  no.  343.  Another  M.  Worsl.  iii,  3.]  In  mar- 
ble works,  Sophocles  (from  the  Prytaneion  of  Athens?  M.  Worsl.  i,  2, 1.), 
[the  splendid  statue  in  the  Lateran  and  pictures  M.  d.  I.  iv,  27. 28.  Ann. 
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zviii.  tT.  E  p.]  Euripides  (a  statuette  important  in  a  literary  point  of 
view  li.  65.  Winck.  M.  I.  168.  Glarac  pi.  294.)  [Statue  standing  Ohia- 
ram.  ii»  23.  sitting  in  Dresden,  Leplat  pi.  iii.  Clarao  pL  841.  n.  2098  D. 
many  busts,  Euripides  is  also  in  several  instances  united  with  Soph,  in 
doable  busts;  likewise  in  relief  in  a  goblet  from  Athens  BulL  1842.  p. 
172.]  Menander  and  Poseidippus  (statues  full  of  life  and  truth,  but  of 
a  certain  effeminacy  and  flabbiness,  PG.  iii,  15.  16.  BouilL  ii,  24.  25. 
[Clarao  pL  841.]  Schlegel  Dramat.  Poesie  i,  at  the  conclusion),  Moschion. 
[Clarac  pi.  840  D.  no.  2122  A.] 

In  oratorgy  busts  of  Isoorates,  Lysias,  IXemosthenes  and  ^scLines 
(also  in  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  ii,  9. ;  we  recognise  in  him  o  x»Xof  d^l^saf  in 
like  manner  as  we  see  in  Demosthenes  the  fiery  and  impassioned  patriot ; 
statue  of  Demosthenes,  now  in  the  Yat.,  G.  M.  Wagner  Ann.  d.  I.  viiL 
d.  159.  [M.  Ohiaram.  ii,  24.    On  a  bust  Avellino  1841.  comp.  N.  Rhein. 
MuB.  liL  p.  274.  SchrSder  Ueber  die  Abbild.  des  Demosth.  Braunschweig 
1842.]),  Leodamas.    Mistoriana:  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.    Rketori" 
dam:  Epaphroditus,  iBlius  Aristides.    (On  the  Vatican  statue  of  API 2- 
TIAH2  2MTPNE02  see  Mai  script,  vet.  nova  coll.  i.  p.  li.  Gerhard, 
Beachr.  Boms  ii,  ii.  s.  330.).    A  victorious  rhetorician  from  Alexandria, 
Amalth.  iii.  Tf.  8.    Herodes  Atticus  from  Marathon  M.  Pourtsi^s  pi.  37. 
Phynciant:  Hippocrates,  Asclepiades  and  others  (especially  in  minia- 
tures).   The  oitronofMr  Hipparchus  on  coins  of  KicsBa,  with  the  globe, 
Mionnet  SuppL  v.  p.  91.  [Yisconti  Iconogr.  Gr.  pL  26.    Measuring  with 
the  compasses  on  the  globe  with  the  ecliptic  and  the  equatorial  circle, 
Urlichs  Dreizehn  Gemmen  aus  der  Sammlung  der  Frau  Mertens-Schaaf* 
hauaen  Bonn  1846.  no.  8.] 

6.  Among  the  Athenian  atateamen  there  are  undoubted  portraits  of 
Miltiades  (comp.  Pans,  x,  10.),  Themistocles  (however  what  Yisconti  pro- 
duces is  still  doubtful ;  honorary  statue  of  a  statesman  sitting,  in  Lord 
Egremont's  collection,  Spec.  ii.  7. ;  on  the  other  hand  a  bearded  head  with 
sailor^s  cap  and  laurel  wreath,  with  individual  features,  on  staters  of 
Lampsacus  is  without  doubt  Themistodes,  the  ancient  lord  of  Lampsacus), 
Pericles  (after  Ctesilaus  §.  121.,  the  helmet  covers  the  pointed  head,  a 
bust  in  Munich  186.  shows  also  the  Ionic  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair 
among  the  elder  Athenians),  Alcibiades  who  was  often  sculptured  in  his 
time,  but  whose  henna  PCI.  vi,  31.,  little  corresponds  to  the  fame  of  his 
beauty,  comp.  Welcker  Zeitschr.  s.  457.  Aspasia  is  the  first  woman  of 
whom  there  exists  an  authentic  likeness,  in  a  bust  of  the  POL  vi,  30.  The 
noble  figure  M.  Borb.  i,  60.  Neapels  Ant.  s.  105.  is  arbitrarily  called  Aris- 
tides. It  is  ^schines,  see  Yescovali  in  the  BulL  1835.  p.  47.  The  sup- 
position that  the  fine  statue  POl.  ii,  43,  BouilL  ii,  23.  is  Phocion  has  been 
abandoned  by  Yisconti  himself,  comp.  vii.  p.  100. — ^The  statue  of  the  Spar- 
tan Lycurgus  POl.  iii,  13.  is  very  doubtfuL  On  Alexander  §.  129,  4.  158, 
S.  [Clarac  pL  837 — 840  A.]  Alexander's  likeness  was  even  much  worn  as 
an  amulet,  Trebell.  Trig.  14.  A  coffer  with  Alexander's  head  at  Dessau 
(with  ram's  horns  and  diadem),  Kunstbl.  1830.  No.  37.  The  contomiati 
also  represent  his  procreation  by  the  dragon. 

7.  The  coins  of  Hiero  and  Gelon  were  either  struck  in  after  times  in 
Jionuur  of  the  tyrants  (according  to  Yisconti),  or  belong  entirely  to  Hiero  II. 
and  Gelon  II.,  the  son  of  Hiero  IL;  those  ascribed  to  Theron  are  partly 
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forged  tnd  ptrtl j  erToneonalj  explained.  AveDino  Opvaooli  i,  iiL  The  effi- 
gies of  the  Macedonian  kings  before  Alexander  are  discredited  by  Tis- 
oonti  ii.  p.  79.  perhaps  with  reason ;  he  explains  what  are  taken  for  them 
to  be  heads  of  heroes. — I  refer  entirely  to  Yisconti's  great  work  fiar  the 
heads  of  the  hirigt  of  Macedonia,  Thrace  (only  dating  from  near  the  dose 
of  its  independence,  for  the  supposed  Lysimadius  is  Alexander),  Epims, 
lUyria,  the  PsBonians,  the  Sicilian  tyrants  (I  omit  Sparta  as  the  h^id  of 
C^menes  is  yery  uncertain),  the  princes  of  Pergamon,  Bithynia  (among 
them  the  unknown  qneens  Orodaltis  and  Mosa-Orsobaris),  tiie  Gappado- 
cian.  Pontic  (from  S68  before  till  40  years  after  Christ),  Boeporan  (from 
289  before  till  320  years  after  Christ),  and  Armenian  kings,  as  well  as  some 
small  dynasties  in  Cilida,  the  Seleucidse,  as  well  as  the  later  kings  of 
Commagene  and  other  Syrian  districts,  of  Osroene,  Mesopotamia  and 
CSiaracene,  the  Herodiads,  the  Arsacids,  the  Grecian  kings  of  Baciriana,  the 
Indo-Hellenic  and  Indo-Scythian  sovereigns  (see  Todd  Trans,  of  ^e  Asiatic 
Soa  i,  ii.  p.  313.  Tychsen  Commentat.  rec  Soc.  Gott.  tL  p.  3.  KShler 
M^  Greoques  de  rois  de  la  Bactriane.  Pet.  1822.  SuppL  1823.  Mem. 
Bom.  vr.  p.  82.  Schlegel  K.  Journ.  Asiatique  1828.  p.  321.  R.  Bochette 
Joum.  des  Say.  1834.  Juin,  JuilL  1836.  Fevr.  Mars.  Notice  sor  qoelqaes 
MM.  Grecques  ined.  de  la  Bactriane  P.  1834.  SappLand  denxidme  SuppL  ex- 
trait  du  Joum.  des  Say.  1836.  [3  SuppL  Fevr.  1639. 1844.  p.  108.]  oomp. 
Grotefend  Zeitschr.  f.  A.  W.  1835.  s.  836.  AL  Bumes  Travels  in  Bokhaim 
ToL  iL  p.  457.  pL  3.  4.  Elucidations  by  Wilson  and  Prinsep,  Qfitting. 
Anz.  1835.  s.  397  ff.  HannOversche  Blatter  f.  Miinzkunde  1834.  no.  11. 
[1836.  no.  26.]  Coins  of  king  Kadphises  Bull.  1834.  p.  240.  On  the  coins  of 
General  Allard  Joum.  Asiat.  iii,  5.  T.  1.  N.  2.  p.  142.),  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
later  Cyreniean  and  Mauretanian  princes.  [In  Clsjrac  who  gives  pL  1023 
— 1028,  from  Yiscontrs  work  the  other  heads  of  famous  Greeks,  and  1078 
^1081,  the  kings  are  1029—1042,  the  Arsacids  pL  1043--45,  the  Sassa- 
nids  1046 — 51.  Lenormant  sur  le  dassement  des  mMailles  qui  peuvent 
appartenir  aux  treize  premiers  Arsacides  Nouv.  Annales  de  Tlnst.  ii.  p. 
191 — 236.]  Antioohus  YIII.  and  Cleopatra  his  mother  on  an  onyx  in  the 
Mus.  Francianum,  Fr5hlich  tb.  1.  [The  Author  sui  ritratti  del  1.  and 
2.  Ptolomeo  in  monete  e  cammei  Ann.  xii.  p.  262.  Arsinoe  Philadelphi, 
according  to  the  Due  de  Luynes,  marble  head  in  Count  Pourt.*s  colL  from 
Alexandria,  M.  d.  I.  iii,  33.  Ann.  xiii.  p.  296.  Birch  Unedit.  Coin  of  Be- 
metrius  II.  Numism.  Chron.  vol.  pL  5.  p.  78.] 

1  421.  In  Rome  the  likenesses  of  kings,  and  men  of  the  early 
republic  may  have  been  designed  from  the  wax  figures  in  the 
atrium;  which  themselves  again  were  sometimes  purely  ideal 
creations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  kings,  and  sometimes  yiert 
taken  from  the  family  features  of  the  descendants.  The  ear- 
liest authentic  busts  we  have,  of  a  decided  portrait  character, 
seetn  to  be  those  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder.  Caesar  s  like- 
ness was  the  first  that  was  placed  on  coins  during  life;  this 
example  was  followed  by  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  and  the 

2  triumvir&  The  iconography  of  the  Roman  emperors  has  been 
referred  to  above  (§.  199.  sqq.)  as  the  main  source  of  the  his- 

3  tory  of  art  for  the  period ;  it  lies  before  us  in  great  complete- 
ness, while  busts  of  Roman  poets  and  men  of  learning  are 
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preserved  In  mucb  smaller  number  than  those  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Herculanean  discoveries  show  us  what  a  host  of  honorary  4 
statues,  and  sometimes  how  excellent  ones — among  manj  mere 
mechanical  works — ^were  also  erected  by  Romltn  municipia. 

1.  On  the  coins  of  fgunilies,  heads  of  Romulas,  Q^tius,  Knma,  (also  a 
bust)  and  Ancus,  in  Yisc,  comp.  Stieglitz  N.  fam.  Rom.  p.  96.  §.  181.  R.  1. 
Then  Junius  Brutus,  Posthumius  RegUlensis  and  others.  6cipio*s  busts 
are  known  by  the  scar  on  his  forehead  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Hannibal, 
Visa  Icon.  Gr.  pi.  65,  6.  7.  Impr.  d.  I.  iii,  86.  ?  Quinctius  Flamininus  §• 
160.  R.  4.  Even  SyUa  occurs  only  on  coins  of  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  Pom- 
pey  on  those  of  his  sons.  M.  Antony  the  triumvir  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  91. 
Pompey's  heroic  statue  in  the  Spada  palace,  Maffei  Race.  127.  [Olarac  pL 
911.]  disputed  by  0.  Fea,  Osserv.  1812.,  defended  by  G.  A.  Guattani  1813., 
also  by  Vise.  L  p.  118.  Of  Csesar,  especially  a  Famesian  and  a  Oapitoline 
bust,  [one  in  Berlin  and  one  in  the  Casali  palace,  Rome,  statue  of  Agrippa 
in  the  Grimani  palace,  Venice] — Edm.  Figrelius  De  Statuis  illustr.  Roman- 
onun.  Holmisd  1656. 

2;  In  the  series  of  the  emperors  probably  endeavours  at  completeness 
were  made  even  in  antiquity,  so  that  of  Domitian,  only  one  of  whose 
likenesses  is  said  to  have  escaped  destruction  (Procop.  Hist.  Arc.  9.  p. 
296.),  many  however  soon  existed  again.  Comp.  §.  199.  R.  4.  5.  Yitellius' 
busts  according  to  Visconti  date  irom  the  sixteenth  century ;  that  how- 
ever in  the  museum'  of  Mantua  is  esteemed  genuine,  also  perhaps  the 
colossal  bust  at  Vienna.  [Statues  of  the  emperors  from  Osesar  down  to 
Oonstantine,  Clarac  pi.  911—980.    Heads  pi.  1054  sqq.] 

3.  Authentic  but  not  very  accurate  likenesses  of  Terence  [from  the 
contomiatus  at  Gotha],  Accius,  Sallust,  Horace,  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and 
Appuleius  are  furnished  by  the  contomiati ;  of  Virgil  only  by  the  minia- 
tures of  the  Vatican  and  Vienna  MS8.  comp.  Beschr.  Roms  ii,  iL  s.  347.  • 
(the  bust  at  Mantua,  M.  Nap.  iv,  73.,  is  not  genuine).  Busts  of  Terence, 
[a  Terentius  with  a  comic  mask  on  the  bend  of  the  right  arm  was  added  to 
the  Mus.  of  the  Capitol  in  1839,  Annali  xii.  tv.  G.  p.  97.  Colossal  bust  of 
HflBcenas  in  a  private  house  at  Rome,  copied  in  maible  in  the  Mus.  at 
Kaples,  Bi  un  busto  di  C.  C.  Mecenate,  Parigi  1837.]  Q.  Hortensius, 
Cicero  (very  many  spurious,  that  in  the  Mattei  pal.,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  defended  by  Visconti  against  S.  Cle- 
mente ;  there  is  a  similar  one  in  Munich  224.,  comp.  Beschr.  Roms  ii,  ii 
B.  8.),  and  Jun.  Rusticus  the  younger.  Seneca  (Mafifei  128.)  is  known 
with  certainty  through  the  double  henna  found  in  V.  Mattei.  Lor.  Rd 
Seneca  e  Socrate.  1816.  and  in  the  Atti  d.  Ace.  Arch.  ii.  p.  167.  The  head 
of  Lucretius  is  given  on  a  gem  (Lvca.),  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  78. 

4.  Family  of  Balbus  §.  199.  R.  7.  M.  Borb.  ii,  38—43.  Herculanean 
women  §.  199.  R.  7.  The -costume  of  the  elder  one  again  occurs  exactly 
alike  in  Julia  Bomna,  M.  Franf.  iii,  18.j  the  other  is  pointed  out  as  a  virgin 
by  the  unveiled  head,  after  the  old  custom  in  art  (Paua  z,  25,  2.  Valer. 
Max.  vi,  3, 10.).  Ordinary  municipal  statues  in  many  museums,  for  exam- 
ple Clarac  pi.  361.  [pL  891-910.]  Statues  of  ordinary  persons  were  not  so 
rare  as  some  suppose  (Beschr.  Boms  i  a  332.) ;  the  same  thing  was  free 
to  every  one  as  well  as  to  Herodes  Atticus  who  erected  numerous  statues 
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of  his  pupils  as  hnnten  at  his  oountry-seats,  ^iilortr.  Y.  Sopli.  ii,  1, 10. 
^Armiiiius  or  Decebalos  Spec.  iL  49.  [according  to  GdtUing  Thnsndda 
and  ThomelicuSy  Jena  1843.  foL  The  son  of  Arminius  and  his  wife  the 
ooL  statue  in  the  k>ggia  de'  lanzi  at  Florence.] 

For  the  literature  of  Iconographies.  The  earliest  were  that  of  Yarro, 
§.  322,  7.  (it  consisted  of  100  weekly  parts,  an  epigram  seenu  to  have 
Bccompanied  each  statue),  and  that  of  Atticus  which  was  on  a  nmilar 
plan,  Plin.  Kepos  Att.  18.  Illustrium  imagines  ex  ant.  marmoribus  e 
bibliotheca  Fulvii  Ursini.  1569.  70.  Illustr.  virorum  ut  extant  in  urbe 
ezpressi  vultus  cwlo  Augustini  Yeneti.  R.  1569.  Illustr.  imag.  del  Tho. 
OallsBus.  1598.  (Enlargement  of  the  first  work).  Oommentaiy  on  it  by 
Jo.  Faber.  1606.  Iconografia — da  G.  A.  Oanini,  ed.  M.  A.  CaninL  K  1669. 
(very  uncritical).  Illustr.  vet.  philosophorum,  poetarum.  etc.  imagines 
cum  expL  I.  P.  Bellori.  R.  1685.  Gronov's  Thes.  Ant  Gr.  T.  i.  ii.  iiL  (of 
little  use).  E.  Q.  Yisconti  Iconographie  Grecque.  P.  1811.  2  vols.  4to. 
Icon.  Romaine.  P.  1817.  T.  i.,  continued  by  Monges  T.  ii.  1821.  iii.  182& 
iy.  1829.  Gurlitt's  Yersuch  uber  die  Biistenkunde  (1800.),  Arch&oL  Schr. 
8. 189.  (the  catalogue  of  portraits  preserved  is  now  very  much  to  be  thin- 
ned). Hirt  ueber  das  Bildniss  der  Alten,  Schr.  der  BerL  Akad.  1814w  s. 
1.  [Griechenlands  SchriftsteUer  und  a.  merkw.  M&nner  nach  Antiken 
gezeichnet  1—4.  Lief.  Leipz.  1828.  29.  4.  unscientific]  Scenes  from  life, 
with  significant  names,  on  vases,  M.  d.  I.  ii,  44.  £.  Braun  Ann.  ix.  p.  189. 


B.   REPRESENTATIONS  OF  A  GENERAL  KIND. 
1.    BELIQIOUS  TRANSACTIONS. 

1  422.  Among  sculptures  taken  from  ordinary  life,  but 
considered  general,  by  far  tbe  greatest  number,  fur  reasons 
which  lie  in  the  history  of  art,  refer  to  the  service  of  the  gods 

2  and  to  the  ceremonies  and  games  connected  therewith. — Re- 
ligious solemnities  are  represented  simply  and  compendiously 
on  Greek  reliefs,  on  Roman  sculptures  with  greater  fullness 

3  and  more  attention  to  details  Libations  especially,  offerings 
of  every  kind  and  the  enwreathing  and  adorning  of  the 
images  of  the  gods,  are  exhibited  in  vase-paintings,  but  always 
with  Greek  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  the  actual  transaction. 

4  Here  are  to  be  found  with  especial  frequency  sagbifices  to 
THB  DEAD  (which  have  been  for  the  most  part  misunder- 
stood); inasmuch  as  cippi  (§.  286.), — often  inscribed  with 
names,  ornamented  with  nelroets,  vases,  also  columns  or  en- 
tire temple-like  heroa  (§.  294.  8.),  in  which  armour  hung^ 
vases  stood,  branches  were  stuck,  and  the  form  of  the  departed 
was  often  also  bodily  present, — ^were  carefully  honoured,  espe- 
cially by  the  women  of  the  family,  by  entwining  with  fillets, 
anointing  with  oil,  pouring  wine  from  phialas  and  karcheda 
(§.  298.  299.),  and  offerings  from  baskets  {xay&  §.  300.)  and 
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caskets  (x/jScur/a^  §.  297.)-    The  representation  of  the  deceased  5 
as  a  hero  with  attributes  from  gymnastic  and  hunting  life, 
6uch  a^  we  usually  find  it  in  yase-paintings,  already  occurs 
also  on  graye-pillars  in  reliefs  of  the  early  Greek  style.     It  is  6 
also  interesting  to  see  the  consecration  (/d^ucr/;)  of  hermse  and 
statues  presented  to  our  view  on  ancient  works  of  art,  parti- 
cularly gems.     Persons  occupied  at  the  service  of  the  altar  7 
^ere  also,  especially  when  their  functions  introduced  a  signi- 
ficant and  pleasing  attitude,  early  represented  in  statues,  often 
in  an  established  style  appropriated  thereto,  as  in  the  Cane- 
phori  and  other  maidens  officiating  in  templea 

2.  Examples  in  Athena  Dionysus,  Pan,  Friapus.  (To  these  also  be- 
long the  gems  in  which  a  woman  with  naked  bosom  presents  doves,  Wi- 
car  iii,  40.).  The  rural  sacrifices  in  the  L.  163.  762.  Bouill.  iii,  58,  4.  97, 
1.  darac  pL  217.  223. ;  M.  Worsl.  ii,  22.  are  very  naively  represented. 
Rural  sacrifice  to  Hercules  and  Priapus  (§.  411.  R.  5.)  of  great  truth,  from 
the  Rondanini  palace,  in  Munich  131.  Winck.  M.  I.  67.  Guattani  1788. 
p.  iii.  Sacrifice  to  Bacchus  §•  390.  R.  4.  Sacrifice  to  Libera,  fine  relief, 
L.  159.  Clarac  pi.  217.  Fine  reliefs,  women  leading  a  sacrificial  bull  (as 
in  Hermione)  PCI.  v,  9. ;  Wicar  iv,  29.  comp.  the  vase-painting  Qori  M. 
Etr.  i,  163.  We  often  see  on  Greek  reliefs  processions  of  men  with  their 
arms  enveloped  and  pressed  close  to  the  body ;  the  deities  who  receive 
them  appear  of  gigantic  size.  M.  Worsl.  i,  1.  9. 10. 11.;  L.  261.  Bouill. 
iii,  57,  2.  Olarac  pi.  212.  Many  sacrificial  representations  on  getais,  Lip- 
pert.  L  s.  313—344.  Suppl.  s.  100—108.  M.  Flor.  ii,  72—77.  Itoman  suo- 
vetaurilia  on  the  col.  Trajani ;  St.  S.  Marco  i,  50. ;  L.  176.  751.  Bouill.  ii, 
07.  iii,  63,  2.  Clarac  pi.  219.  221.  Capitoline  sacrifice  L.  41.  Bouil.  iii, 
62,  1.  Clarac  pi.  151.  Sacrifices  as  Vota  Publica  on  coins,  for  instance 
YaUlant  de  Camps  p.  43.  Complete  Roman  sacrifice,  Passeri  Luc.  i,  35. 
36.  Strues^et  ferctum  on  a  table  before  Jupiter,  ibid,  i,  31.  Haruspicina, 
Winck.  M.  L  183.  L.  439.  Bouill.  iii,  60,  3.  Clarac  pi.  195.  comp.  PCl. 
yii,  33.  Auspices,  relief,  G.  di  Fir.  St.  142.  Boissard  iv,  68.,  comp.  the 
author's  Etrusker  ii  s.  125.  Frequent  on  Roman  family  coins.  On  the 
lituus  Clarke  ArchsBoL  Brit.  six.  p.  386.  The  supposed  Dodonsoan  sacri- 
fice L.  551.  Clarac  pi.  214,  is  a  kriobolion  of  the  Phrygian  worship  (the 
bells  hanging  on  the  tree  agree  therewith),  comp.  §.  395.  B.  3.  Scenes 
from  the  .Egyptian  religious  ceremonies  on  Roman  altars,  M.  POL  vii, 
14.,  and  on  widl-paintings,  among  others  M.  Borb.  x,  24. 

3.  When,  in  vase-paintings,  a  white- coloured  figure  is  danced  about 
and  adorned  by  others  of  ordinary  colour,  and  also  of  the  female  sex  (for 
ex.  Laborde  i,  9.),  this  is  certainly  an  ivory-image^  as  in  Philostr.  ii,  1. 
an  ivory  Aphrodite  is  celebrated  by  her  hierodulsd  in  myrtle  bowers. 
So  is  also  perhaps  Maisonn.  23.  to  be  recognised  as  an  ivory  Aphrodite 
surrounded  by  hieroduln ;  before  her  there  is  a  basin  with  a  goose.  In 
Millingen  Biv.  41.  a  temple  statue  of  Aphrodite  is  known  by  the  rich  or- 
naments on  the  throne  and  drapery,  and  the  thymiaterion  standing  be- 
fore her. — Lustrations  §.  362.  R.  3.  Amphidromia  (lustration  of  a  child 
around  the  burning  hearth)  on  vases  from  Yolci,  Ann.  iii.  p.  155.  The 
Pnemon  Amphidrolnus  on  Etruscan  bronzes,  according  to  R.  Roohette  M. 
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L  4Sy  2.  p.  289.    [PhiMithftnmic  prooeaaioiiy  uchaio^  Qerli.  Etr.  ou  Cunpan. 
Yaaenbilder  Tt  8.  a] 

4.  See  for  example  Tiadib.  ii,  16.  30.  iii,  40.  MiUingen  Oogh.  2a  45. 
49.  DiT.  14. 16. 17.  18. 19.  39.  48.  68.  Un.  Mon.  37.  Millin  i,  16.  21.  Ia- 
borde  i,  13.  On  the  Taae  in  Millin  ii,  38.  (who  sees  here  mTBtenes  of 
Jmaion,  as  well  as  in  ii,  32.)  stands  a  n^s  of  the  kind  in  the  small  temple, 
to  whom  are  brought  £uis,  mirrors,  boxes  of  dothes, — in  which  doubtless 
he  took  pleasure  when  in  life.  Tomb,  de  Canosa  pL  4.  the  hero  sits  with 
a  staff  in  his  hand  in  his  little  temple ;  a  youth  enters  with  a  phiale  and 
prochus  (§.  298.  R.  2.  3.)  in  order  to  make  a  libation ;  others  bring  in 
the  MTf^ivfiatrm,  K.  Bochette  M.  I.  pL  30. :  a  heroSn  with  pyramidal  roo^ 
within  which  is  the  stele,  vases  of  a  black  colour  beside  it,  pmons  with 
ofierings  around.  Comp.  pL  45.  §.  397.  R.  1.  Maisomi.  pL  10.  the  dead 
man  sits  beside  an  Ionic  graTe-pillar,  §.  64.  B.  3.  and  receiTes  libations. 
Hero6n  of  a  Citharoedus,  Maisonn.  39.  On  the  vase  of  the  form  of  a 
marriage  vase,  M.  Borb.  vii,  23.  Inghir.  Yasi  fitt.  42.,  stands  the  dead 
woman  as  Aphrodite  beside  a  vase  of  exactly  the  same  form  in  a  hero5n 
(probably  a  maid  who  died  a  bride) ;  on  the  reverse  a  cippus,  offerings 
around.  Heroa  on  lamps,  Passeri  iii,  44.  Sacrifices  for  the  dead  repre- 
sented by  boys,  cock-fights  introduced,  on  a  sarcophagus,  BouilL  iii,  44^  4 

6.  To  the  oldest  representations  of  a  deceased  man  as  9^  belong  the 
two  stnkiiigly  corresponding  steles  of  an  Orchomenian,  I>odweU's  Tour 
L  p.  243.,  and  Meddix  a  Gampanian  [the  inscription  does  not  belong  to  the 
stele  and  is  now  separated  from  it],  B.  Bochette  M.  I.  pL  63.  (as  Odys- 
seus), where  gymnastic  attributes  and  a  dog  are  given  to  the  figure  of 
the  departed  which  leans  upon  a  staff,  above  §.  96.  No.  28. 

6.  Gonsecrationes  of  this  sort  (comp.  §.  66,  2.,  383.  B.  3.),  Baponi  P. 
gr.  6,  6.  Bartoli  Luc.  ii,  28.  The  woman  entwining  a  flower  with  tsnia, 
Tischb.  Vases  iii,  49.,  is  to  be  explained  from  Theocr.  18,  48:  'Exiwug 
<pvrw  tifAt.  Comp.  Qerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  17,  2.  Otmatutic  usages  prophecy 
by  means  of  the  0(/«/  (Lobeck  De  Thriis,  now  Aglaoph.  p.  814.)  was  par- 
ticularly represented,  Millingen  Div.  29.    The  P;^hia  §.  362.  B.  3. 

7.  Ckinephari  of  Polyditus,  Amalth.  iii.  s.  164.  Found  in  the  Yia 
Appia,  by  Crito  and  Nioolaus  of  Athens,  in  Yilla  Albani,  Winck.  W.  vi, 
1.  s.  202.  Three  in  Yilla  Albani,  Gerhard  A.  Bildw.  Tf.  94.  Glarac  pL 
442.  443.  Others  ibid,  and  444.  Of  others  found  near  Frascati  (Oava- 
oeppi  iii,  28.),  ibid.  v.  s.  21.  332.  and  elsewhere.  In  the  Brit.  Mus.  Terrao. 
pL  29.  In  Munich  166  sqq.  Yirgins  of  bronze,  in  genuine  Attic  garb 
(§.  339.  B.  4.),  and  in  the  style  of  §.  96.  Ko.  17.,  with  the  motion  of  the 
hand  toward  the  head  peculiar  to  the  Oaryatides  (§.  365.  R.  5.),  and  simi- 
lar others  referable  to  religious  usages,  M.  Borb.  ii,  4 — ^7.  Maidens  of 
the  same  form  and  costume  advancing  to  a  temple,  in  the  relief  G.  Qiust 
ii,  64.  The  archaic  relief,  Gavaoeppi  iii,  13.  belongs  to  a  similar  proces- 
sion. Panathenaic  virgins  on  the  temple  of  Pallas  Poliaa  §.  109.  B^  4.; 
one  of  these  in  the  Yatican  %  Beschr.  Boms,  ii,  iL  s.  106.  [M  Chiaram.  ii, 
44.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  one  is  not  derived  from  the  Pandroaeum. 
A  good  statue  similar  to  it  stands  overlooked  in  the  court  of  the  Giustiniani 
palace  Rome.] — ^Bronze  statue  found  at  Piombino  in  1812,  of  old  Pelop<»i- 
nesian  school  of  art  (lips,  eyebrows  and  nipples  were  silvered)  [see  §.  306. 
B.  3.],  of  great  truth  to  nature  and  individuality,  a  Umpad^^koroB  acoord- 
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ing  to  R.  Roobetie,  AnxL  d.  Inst.  v.  p.  193  sqq.  323.  M.  d.  I.  i.  58.  59. 
[Clano  pL  482  A.  Bull.  1832.  p.  196.  The  author  in  the  HalL  A.  L.  Z.  1835.^ 
Cun.  8. 186.  Insor.  on  the  foot  *Ad«y««  ^xaruif.  According  to  Letronne 
Apollo  Philesius  Ann.  vi.  p.  198 — ^236.,  Patroos  according  to  Panof  ka  ibid. 
p.  233.,  similar  statues  ty.  d'agg.  D.  E.  Letronne  Explication  d*une  in- 
Boription  tronv^e  dans  Tint^rieur  d'une  St.  ant.  en  bronze  P.  1843. 1845. 
4to.  R.  Rochette,  Questions  de  Thist.  de  Tart.  1846.  p.  191^210.,  is  op- 
posed to  Apollo,  for  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  young  yictor  in  the  games,  and 
the  execution  to  be  old,  not  archaistic,  as  well  as  that  the  inscription  is 
of  equal  antiquity,  although  several  things  in  it  seem  to  point  distinctly 
enough  to  a  later  period,  even  to  the  first  century  before  Christ.  Two 
long  curls  have  certainly  become  a  prevailing  test  of  Apollo  (191 — 201.) ; 
yet  the  whole  attitude  of  this  beautiful  statue  is  too  much  in  agreement 
with  the  Milesian  Apollo  Spec,  i,  12.,  Miiller  D.  A.  K.  i,  4,  21.  Clarac  pL 
483.  no.  930,  to  admit  of  any  doubt  that  it  is  Apollo.  These  long  tresses 
too  are  not  an  invariable  sign,  and  are  wanting  in  the  Nani  or  Pourtal^s 
Apollo,  in  that  in  the  Spec,  i,  5.,  Brit.  Mus.  iii,  4.  D.  A.  E.  i,  4,  22.  and 
on  the  Milesian  Apollo  ibid.  tf.  16,  61.,  Millin  P.  gr.  pi.  6.,  on  the  statue 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  Spec,  ii,  5.  The  colossal  Apollo  also  at  Delos  had  a 
profusion  of  hair  &lling  down  on  the  neck,  and  the  border  of  small  curls 
in  firont,  but  hardly  long  curls  hanging  down  upon  the  breast.  The  lead 
inscr.  drawn  firom  the  eye  of  the  statue,  containing  the  names  of  two 
Bhodian  artists  incomplete,  which  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  a  trick  of 
the  Dubois,  possibly  indeed  belong,  not  probably  however,  to  a  later  time 
than  the  work  itself.  C.  Curtius  aJso  in  the  Kunstbl.  1845.  s.  166.  consi- 
ders it  an  imitation  of  the  old  style,  chiefly  from  the  excellence  of  the 
modelling  behind  when  compared  with  the  foreside  which  is  inten- 
tionally neglected,  the  former  according  to  Letronne  betraying  the 
influence  of  the  schools  of  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus.]  A  daduchos 
(rather  Selene)  M.  Borb.  y.  22. — Statue  of  a  slave  roasting  the  entrails 
of  the  sacrifice  §.  121.  R.  3.;  the  same  subject  in  a  vase-painting  in 
Micali  tv.  97,  2.,  comp.  96,  2.— Priestess  of  Ceres,  Pd.  iii,  20.  Sacri- 
ficial servant  of  Ceres  with  a  young  pig  on  his  shoulder,  in  Lord  Egre- 
months  colL,  Spec.  68.  A  woman  offers  up  incense  in  a  dv^/«r^(«ojr,  Eros 
[hermaphroditic,  as  the  so-called  genius  of  the  mysteries]  brings  a  t»nia. 
Stackelb.  Tf.  35.  Hellenic  mode  of  taming  the  sacrificial  bull,  Eurip. 
HeL  1582  (1561)  sqq.  rav^  d^etf^tip  El.  821.  [Baubo,  Millingen  Annali 
XT.  tv.  E.  p.  72.]  CamiUus  in  the  palace  of  the  Conservatori,  a  pleasing 
figure  in  bronze,  Mafifei  Race.  24. ;  similar  L.  739.  740.  M.  Borb.  vi,  8. 
VeiUd  virgins  may  be  recognised  by  the  vitta,  G.  M.  332.  33.,  comp.  Vise. 
PCI.  iiL  p.  26.  Head  of  a  priest  with  the  apex,  in  Munich  193.  Fecialeg 
on  coins  of  the  Italian  empire,  Micali  tv.  115, 15.,  of  Capua,  N.  Brit.  2, 9., 
and  Rome,  and  on  engraved  stones,  especially  one  found  in  Samnium, 
probably  from  the  ring  of  a  general  of  the  Italici,  Micali  tv.  117, 16., 
Gomp.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  67.  Ancilia,  Wicar  iii,  22.  Archigallus  §.  395.  R, 
4.  Priestess  of  Cybele,  with  inscription,  POl.  vii,  18.  Priest  of  Isis  as 
in  Appuleius,  PCI.  vii,  19.  Mon.  Matth.  iii,  24.  Roman  ladies  often  in 
the  costume  of  priestesses  of  Isis,  also  with  moveable  head-dress,  PCL  vi, 
16.  Maff.  93.  Fine  statue  of  an  adarans  femina  (Plin.)  with  peculiar 
cast  of  drapery,  PCI.  ii,  47.  (Pietas),  Bouill.  ii,  29.  and  above  §.  393.  R.  3. 
Bronse,  Ant.  Ere.  vi,  83.  M.  Borb.  v,  21.,  oomp.  Bdttiger  Kunstmythologie 
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8.  51.    For  the  history  of  inoenae  Ease  PalcBologas  0.  76.    [Statues  of 
pri««te  Clarac  pi.  768  B,  priestesBes  pi.  762  C] 


2.    AGOKSa 

1  423.  Otmkajstics  constituted  that  phase  of  Grecian  life 
which  was  most  completely  reflected  in  art,  on  account  of  the 
natural  affinity  in  which  it  stood  to  sculpture.  The  most  per- 
fect transference  of  gymnastic  forms  to  the  materials  of  the 
plastic  art, — ^that  grove  of  brazen  statues  of  victors  in  the 
temple-courts  of  Olympia  and  Pytho, — are  indeed  lost  to 
us,  and  only  a  few  excellent  remains  of  the  kind  are  left; 
however,  from  the  marble  copies,  reliefs,  vase-paintings  and 
gems,  a  very  complete  cyclus  of  representations  can  still  be 
composed,  and  these  also  certainly  enable  us  to  penetrate 
deeper  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  into  the  science  of  the 
cxrif^aray  or  methods  and  artifices,  of  the  ancient  corporeal  ex- 

2  ercises.  Short  curling  hair^  robust  limbs,  a  powerful  devel- 
opment of  the  form,  and  comparatively  small  heads  charac- 
terize the  entire  class  of  figures;  the  bruised  ears  (6.  329,  7.) 
and  prominent  muscles  distinguish  in  particular  the  boxers 

3  and  pancratiast&  It  was  a  leading  aim  with  ancient  art  to 
represent  with  perfect  truth  the  particular  form  of  body  and 
characteristic  motions  belonging  to  the  difierent  kinds  of  com- 
bat, and  these  were  also  indicated  in  the  statues  erected  in  ho- 

4  nour  of  the  victors  (§.  87,  3.) ;  but  the  athletes  were  also  sculp- 
tured as  frequently  in  actions  which  were  common  to  all,  such 
as  the  anointing  of  the  body,  praying  for  victory,  encircling 
the  head  with  the  victorious  fillet,  and  very  frequently  in 

5  quite  a  simple  and  tranquilly  firm  posture;  these  statues, 
which  some  time  ago  often  received  false  names  (for  example 
Qenius  prsBstes),  for  the  most  part  held  perhaps  garlands  in 
their  hands;  palms  also  serv^  as  in  Hermes,  to  point  out 

6  their  significance  Amidst  the  numerous  figures  whicn  appear, 
particularly  in  vase-paintings,  as  superintendents  of  the  exer- 
cises, we  may  chiefly  expect  to  find  the  aliptas  or  teachers  of 
gymnastics,  whose  fame  was  intimately  bound  up  with  that 
of  their  pupils. 

1 .  MercurialiB  Be  arte  gymnaetioa  fhrnishes  little  that  can  be  relied 
on  regarding  ancient  monuments.  [Krause  Gymnastik  u.  Agonistik  der 
Hellenen  aus  den  Schriften  u.  Bilderwerken  1.  2.  Th.  1841  with  S8  pi. 
The  same  author  Die  Pythien,  Kemeen  u.  lethmien  aus  den  Schriften  a. 
Bildw.  1841  with  pL    Die  Olympien  1838  without  Bculptures.] 

3.  [Athletes  Clarac  pi.  854  D  ff.]  Runvun  §.  122,  3.  Ant.  Ere.  vi,  58. 
59.  M.  Borb.  v,  54.  (according  to  others  wrestlers  or  discoboli).  On  Tol- 
ccntine  vases  the  stadiodromi  run  in  fours  towards  the  right,  the  diaulo- 
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dromi  in  threes  or  fives  in  the  same  direction,  the  dolichodromi  on  the 
oontrary  towards  the  left^  Ambrosoh  Ann.  d.  Inst.  y.  p.  64.    The  race  is 
veprHsented  here  rather  in  a  conventional  manner  than  with  truth  to  na- 
ture.   The  statue  POL  iii,  27.  was  perhaps  rather  raised  to  a  female  run- 
ner of  Domitian's  time  (Dio  Cass.  Ixvii,  8.),  than  a  Spartan  woman. 
Xeapen  on  vases,  Tischb.  iv,  43.  M.  Borfo.  iii,  13.  Oerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  67. 
(with  spring-weights  and  spring-poles,  which  others  take  for  javelins). 
Gems,  Tassie  pi.  46,  7978.  Caylus  iii,  21,  4.  Micali  tv.  116,  16.    On  the 
Ax-Hi^i  Welcker  Zeitschr.  i.  s.  238.,  and  the  spring  with  the  lance  §.  121. 
R.  2.    Leaping  through  the  rope,  Grivaud  Antiq.  Gaul.  pi.  23.    Leaping 
over  others,  gem,  Caylus  iii,  86.  Tassie  tv.  46,  7980.   Leaping  over  stakes 
with  haUereSy  ibid.  46, 7978.  The  real  Avx^'hta^uv,  9iu»Xofimri^tt»,  Epicharm. 
JHseoboli:  the  one  in  the  act  of  throwing  by  Myron  §.  122.  R.  3.  comp. 
Nonnus  zxzvii,  682  sqq.  [in  the  Lansdowne  coll.  Clarac  pL  829.  no.  2085 
A.,  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  869,  2194  b.,  in  the  Massimi  pal.  863,  2194  a.]; 
the  one  preparing  for  the  contest,  also  in  several  copies,  POl.  iii,  26. 
BouilL  ii,  17. ;  Boi^h.  7,  9.  in  the  L.  704.  Bouill.  iii,  17,  5. ;  in  Mr. 
Duncombe^s   coll.,  Yorkshire.     One   in   England   in  Cavaceppi   Stat. 
Biataur.  i,  42.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  iv,  69.  On  gems,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  87.  Wall- 
painting,  M.  Borb.  ix,  62.    On  vases  generally  stepping  out,  Tischb.  i, 
54.  iv,  44.  Maisonn.  26. ;  beginning  the  action  of  throwing,  Gerhard  Ant. 
Bildw.  68, 1.    Victorious  discobolus  with  all  the  ensigns  of  victory,  gem, 
M.  Flor.  ii,  17,  2.    On  the  pentcUhlcn  on  the- vases  of  Yolci  (represented 
by  leaping,  throwing  the  javelin,  and  the  discus),  Ambrosoh.  p.  84.    The 
youths  with  mattocks,  who  figure  at  the  exercises  of  the  pentathlon,  for 
example  Maisonn.  26.,  Festus  s.  v.  rutrum  tenentis,  refer  to  the  /SoS^o/  of 
the  fftUifcfia,  for  the  leapers  (see  Dissen  ad.  Find.  N.  v,  20.,  they  are  some- 
what differently  interpreted  by  Welcker  Zeitschr.  s.  267.  Rhein.  Mus.  i. 
8.  77.).     Wre^lers  dK^oxst^t^6f*i»oi  on  coins  of  Selge,  Mionnet  Descr.  pi. 
67 J  3.  6.,  vases,  Tischb.  iv,  46.,  bas-reliefs,  Guatt.  1786.  p.  liii.  Vise.  PCI. 
Ti,  37.  BouilL  iii,  46,  9.    Groups  of  wrestlers  in  bronze,  from  a  chariot, 
Gerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  Tf.  119, 1 — 3.    Boys  wrestling,  Pan  above  Impr.  d. 
Inst,  iv,  66.    Wrestlers  d  la  ArOcetu,  Grivaud  Antiq.  Gaul.  pL  20.  21. 
Wrestling  contest  between  a  naked  man  and  a  woman  (with  girdle  round 
the  middle),  on  vases  from  Volci,  Ambrosch  p.  78.  The  statue  of  a  wrestler 
of  rather  advanced  age  with  powerful  muscular  development  described  by 
Christod.  228.  PancrtUiast-hoys  in  the  celebrated  symplegma  at  Florence, 
a.  di  Fir.  St.  121. 122.  Maffei  Race.  29.  §.  126.  R.  4.  (not  'iraKataruU  with 
whom  throwing  down  decided,  (comp.  the  wrestling  of  Bacchus  and  Ampe- 
lus  in  Nonnus  x,  366  sqq.) ;  but  the  pancratiasts  wrestled  chiefly  on  the 
ground.)    A  similar  anadinopale  on  the  coins  of  Constantino.  Pedrusi  v, 
26,  6.    Polyclete*s  dxoirrt^vi^aif,  §.  120.  R.  3.  may  be  conceived  from 
Stuart  i.  ch.  4.  pi.  13.  and  iii.  ch.  13.  pi.  11.    On  other  (rxAfAwrA  tr«,'KTns 
Ambrosch  ibid.  s.  76.    Boaters,  statues,  Bouill.  iii,  19,  2.  3.    Ciestuarius 
in  the  (Jentili  palace  at  Rome,  Gerhard  68,  3. ;  in  Dresden,  296.  Aug.  109. 
(in  green  marble) ;  torsos  found  on  the  Quirinal  in  1739,  described  by 
Ficoroni.    Arms,  Ant.  Ere.  vi.  p.  1.  vign.  Reliefs,  L.  736.  Clarac  pi.  200.; 
PCL  V,  36.,  where  they  have  the  hair  bound  into  a  tuft,  like  the  'Ay^vf^ 
§.  406.  R.  2.    Vases,  Tischb.  i,  66.  66.    Monument  of  a  cnstus-fighter  in 
Montf.  iii,  168.  according  to  Fabretti.    Lampadedromia  with  saucer- 
shaped  sockets  for  the  torches,  as  on  coins  of  Amphipolis  (Mionnet, 
Doscr.  pi.  49,  6.),  vase-painting,  Tischb.  ii,  26.  iii,  48.    [Dubois  Voy.  en 
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Crimte  iv  S6ri6  pL  13^  vase  firom  PanticapaBon,  four  yoaths.  two  nith 
tozohes,  one  of  whom  is  crowned  bj  Nike.]   LampadiaU  painted  bj  I^- 
rhon  in  the  Gymnaaiam  at  EUs,  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  11, 68.    Bdie&  with  in- 
BcriptionBy  Bargaa-Maoduooa  Spiegaiione  di  on  laio  marmo  Gr.  1791.  C 
I.  287;  Oaylua  ReeueU.  i.  p.  XTiL  117.  0.  L  S43.    Mosaic,  Gerhard  Ant. 
Biidw.  63, 1.    Glass-paate  with  a  Xatf*vMmc,  BrSndated  Yoj.  iL  yign.  36. 
Vase  Gab.  Ponrtalda  pi.  5.  p.  88.    Lampadedromia  on  horflefaack,  on  the 
Pergamenian  vaae,  Ohoiaeul  Goufil  Yoy.  iL  pL  4.  [now  in  Paris.    An  an- 
tique paste,  torch-runner,  Brdndsted  Beise  iL  a.  889.    On  a  Taae  found 
at  Kertsch  (Panticapnon),  of  later  etjle  introduced  from  Italj,  the 
beginning  of  a  lampadophoria;  the  torch  ia  kindled  at  the  altar  (of  Pro- 
metheus).   According  to  a  tracing.]  Hadrian  as  Sphofruta  in  two  gronps 
(according  to  Hase's  interpretation),  in  Dresden  364-67.  Aug.  67.  106l 
Statues  of  Sphaerists,  Vitr.  vii,  5.  M.  Borb.  vii,  47,  8.   Gem  with  a  qih»- . 
rist.  Olenine  Essai  sur  le  costume  et  les  armes  des  gladiateurs  Article  iv. 
[Statues  of  sphsrists  Gibelin  in  the  Wm,  de  Tlnst.  Nat.  iv,  498  aqq.] 
Female  combatant  with  a  female  flute-player,  late  Athenian  hydria,  [a 
singular  sport]  Stackelb.  Tf.  22.    Cwih-fighu  in  reliefs,  L.  398.  darac  pL 
800.,  vase-painting  (in  Vienna)  and  gems,  §.  891.  R.  8.  (Eros),  Impr.  d. 
Inst,  iv,  16.  comp.  §.  381.  B.  7.  (Hermes).    Cocks  as  symbols  of  oombati 
often  on  vases  of  Yolci;  also  a  cock  as  herald,  Ann.  iiL  p.  158.   K6h]er 
L'Alectryophore,  descr.  d*une  statue  ant.  Petersbourg  1836.-  [Gock-fi^ts, 
0.  Jahn  Arch&oL  Beitr.  s.  437.] 

4.  An  athlete  anaiinivng  hima^,  an  excellent  statue  in  Dresden  400. 
Aug.  37.  38.  Similar  on  gems.  Natter  pL  85.  Tassie  tv.  47,  7933.  Ra- 
poni  49,  3.  Bracd.  i,  51.  52.,  comp.  the  statues  tv.  agg.  86.  BouilL  iii, 
19,  4.  'ATegiM>>fyo/  §.  120.  R.  3.  129.  R.  1.  175.  R.  8.  Millingen  Gogh.  ISu 
Youths  with  Imthing  apparatus,  often  on  gems  (Impr.  d.  Inst,  i,  48.)  and 
vases,  comp.  §.  298.  R.  2,  4.  A  boy-athlete  praying  for  victory  (comp.  §. 
87.  R.  3.),  in  bronae,  at  Berlin.  Levezow  Be  juvenis  adorantis  signo. 
BouilL  ii,  19.  M.  Frang.  iv,  12.  Preoenting  of  TcenuBj  often  on  vases, 
Laborde  6.  The  women  who  fasten  them  round  are  often  perhaps  to  be 
explained  as  the  places  of  the  game,  comp.  §.  405.  R.  5.  Crowning  of  an 
athlete,  Stackelb.  tf.  12.  Polydete^s  IHadurMnoi  §.  120.  R.  3.  Guattani 
Mem.  enc.  v.  p.  81.  The  prise- vases  are  often  distinctly  to  be  seen  in 
vase-paintings,  Laborde  i,  8.,  gems,  M.  Flor.  ii,  85,  2.  Raponi  59,  4., 
lamps,  Passeri  ii,  98.  99.,  coins,  where  they  stand  on  the  tables  of  the 
agones.  A  vanquished  combatant  Impr.  d.  Inst,  iv,  71.  Conqueror  78. 
Sacrificial  procession  of  a  victor  in  the  xiXfis  very  instructive.  Lid  of  a 
sarcophagus  in  the  GaStani  palace,  Gerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  T£  119, 4. 

5.  Athletes  standing  tranquilly,  G.  di  Fir.  St.  93, 124—129.  BouilL 
iii,  19,  5.  To  this  class  belong  particularly  many  antique  statues,  such 
as  the  young  athlete  in  the  Capitol,  Winck.  W.  v.  s.  550.,  the  bronxe  and 
the  marble  statue  in  the  Florentine  museum,  Ed.  s.  446. 566.  (both  larger 
than  life),  the  so-called  genius  from  Pesaro,  M.  Flor.  45.  46.  "Winck.  W. 
iii.  s.  189.  393.  and  several  others.  Advancing  athlete?  statue^  M.  Borb. 
vii,  42.  Two  statues  of  athletes  restored  as  gladiators,  M.  Borb.  viii,  7. 8. 
in  a  certain  antique  style  which  recals  Myron.  Fine  bronze  head  of  an 
athlete  with  a  tsBnia  around  the  hair  (eyes  hollow,  lips  gilt),  at  Munich 
896.  M.  Nap.  iv,  74. 
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iL  Youths  with  Clo«mettt,  SophroniBta,  BidjSMB  or  whatever  thej 
nifty  be  oalled,  in  Tue-tpaintings,  BSttiger  Heroules  in  bivio  p.  42.  Stele 
firpm  GriMo  (Xfiwo) -with  an  Agonothete,  sitting,  a  roll  in  his  hand,  a 
kithara  before  him,  a  garland  hung  upon  it,  strigil  with  lekjrthos,  a 
mphasn  entwined  (1),  Staokelb.  Gr&ber  Tf.  2,  3.  [Monument  of  a  jouth 
who  had  distinguished  himself  intellectually  and  in  the  palsastra  or  who 
had  conquered  as  Citharoedus,  and  had  also  been  previously  distinguished 
in  athletic  games,  like  Plato  and  others.]  Exercises  in  presence  of  the 
JUiytsB,  vases  of  Tolci,  Ann.  Mi*  p«  IS7,  On  the  difference  between  Ago- 
BothetflB  (in  tranquil  ttttitude)  and  Mastigophori  (rather  AUptto,  in  mani* 
fold  activity)  Ambrosch  s.  80  ff.  The  Zeus-resembling  figures,  with 
oothumi,  on  coins  of  the  Macedonian  time  (for  example  the  Bithynian, 
Visoonti  Icon.  Ghr.  pL  43,  3 — 8),  seem  to  be  Alytarchs,  who  appeared  in 
this  costume  at  Antioch,  Malalas  p.  286. 310.  ed.  Bonn. — Gymnastic  chas- 
tisements on  vaseS)  likewise  gems,  for  example,  Tassie  tv.  46,  8031. 
Double  ro4  Jason  as  physician  examining  a  sick  athlete,  M.  Pourtal^ 
pi.  26.  0. 1,  no.  606. 

424.  Ckmes  with  hobsbs  were  honoured  and  yalued  in  I 
jui  equal  degree  with  gymnic  agonety  and  represented  by 
Greek  artists  with  life  and  spirit  The  Romans  also  took  2 
pleasure  in  seeing  their  oirous-oames  sculptured  and  painted, 
especially  in  mosaic;  the  favoured  charioteers  of  the  fac- 
tionssy  notwithstanding  their  intractable  costume,  also  received 
honorary  statues,  and  there  are  many  works  of  the  kind  pro- 
duced even  in  latest  antiquity  and  in  the  very  rudest  style. 
The  combats  of  the  gladiators,  although  their  costume  also  3 
could  but  little  correspond  to  the  Greek  sense  of  art,  gave 
occupation  at  least  to  subordinate  artists  who  painted  walls 
and  adorned  sepulchral  monuments;  we  may  assume  that 
such  gladiatorial  combats,  hewn  out  on  tombs  or  embossed  on 
^rave-lamps,  sometimes  supplied  the  place  of  actual  combats; 
and  instead  of  the  full  honour  for  the  dead  were  meant  to 
famish  the  deceased  with  a  semblance  thereof 

1.  Ancient  horse-hits  M.  Borb.  viii,  32.  Olenine  [Essai  snr  le  costume 
et  les  armes  des  Qladiateurs]  Article  v.  p.  27.,  one  from  Italy  pi.  12.  Oa* 
vedoni  on  some  coins  which  refer  to  Olympian  victories,  Bull.  1837.  p. 
154.  On  the  management  of  horses  and  art  of  riding  among  the  ancients, 
Hase  Philologus  s.  53.  ambling  s.  64.  KfXmr/^orrf ;  on  coins  of  Kelenderis 
imd  vases,  Tisohb.  i,  52;  ii,  26.  The  race  of  the  x«Xxii,  as  it  seems,  ibid. 
i,  53.  The  racing  of  the  Apobat»,  §.  118,  2  b.  ^igce,  quadrigcey  often  on 
coins  (exceedingly  magnificent)  and  vases,  especially  prize-vases.  On 
both  we  see  particularly  the  important  moment  when  they  sweep  round 
the  meta,  and  when  the  )f£/o7fi^(  describing  the  largest  circle,  the  most 
spirited  horse,  is  finely  presented  to  the  eye.  On  vaJses  of  Yolci,  Athena 
also  stands  by  protecting  the  chariot.  The  arrangement  of  the  xirr^^ 
and  the  ftiarii  with  the  clappers  (comp.  Soph.  El.  727.  Anth.  PaL  vi.  246.) 
is  seen  in  MiUingen  Un.  Mon.  1,  2. ;  the  harness  of  the  horses  particular- 
ly evident,  ihid,  21.  Parts  of  the  chariot,  on  vase-paintings,  Ambrosch 
in  loco  p.  73.    Comp.  the  work  of  Ginzroth  (only  too  prolix)  Bie  W&geu 
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u.  Fthnrerke  der  €hr.  u.  B8mer.  1817.  4ta  espmaSLj  8.  111.  The  hones 
in  tgo&68  on  fmaes  have  often  marki,  in  Void  a  k^les  haa  a  2  {«r«/ftC^f)- 
The  euHTing  and  shoeing  are,  as  it  seems  (notwithstanding  Beckmann 
andothen  deny  suoh  an  age  to  the  Utter  practice),  exhibited  on  an  oid 
Attic  Yiae  painting,  Walpole  Mem.  p.  321.  pi.  3.  Gomp.  Claas.  Joum.  T. 
xxziT.  p.  206.  Ancient  horsemanship.  Tarentine  coin  138.  On  the  ty- 
ing up  hones*  tails  Olenine  pi.  16.  p.  38.  Mounting  with  the  stirrup  on 
the  lance,  on  a  gem  (Winck.  M.  I.  808.  Tassie  tv.  44,  7585),  ia  eridentlj 
another  and  later  custom  than  that  described  by  Xenophon,  in  which  the 
lance  only  seryed  as  vaulting  pole. — Ittv^oKtiSigtyffm  on  horseback,  relief, 
Mann.  Ozon.  ii,  68.  Gem  (thus  much  to  be  recognised),  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii, 
76. ;  on  Soot,  on  coins  of  IisriBsi,  Mionn.  SuppL  iii  pL  18,  8.,  of  Cnumon  ? 
M.  1.  d.  Inat.  40.  A  & 

S.  See  Mont&ucon  iii,  161  sqq.  The  contomiati  give  deeuraionee, 
"venationes,  pugilatus,  soenica,  with  many  interesting  details,  Bekfari  viii, 
p.  89i  ff.  On  the  statu«  aurigarum  see  Anthol.  Plan.  r.  Winck.  vi,  I. 
s.  381.  373.  Pd.  iii,  31.  A  victorious,  triumphing  auriga  in  the  relief 
Winck..  M.  L  803. ;  others  on  coins  of  the  sinking  empire  and  gems  of 
latest  art,  G.  di  Fir.  84,  3.  The  Maian  miniatures  of  the  Iliad  repie- 
ient  the  chaiiot-raoers  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patrodus  in  the  chequered 
garments,  with  the  narrow  caps  and  broad  girdles  of  the  cirotts-cfaar- 
ioteers,  tb.  6A.,  comp.  p.  83.  The  pompa  oiroensis  on  a  coin  of  QotdJanns 
Pius,  Buoaarr.  Med.  14,  6.  Pompa  of  the  emperor  as  Alytareb,  on  a 
Perinthtan  coin  of  Caracalla,  ihid,  9, 6.,  (processus  consularisaoxirding  to 
p.  186).  Oiroensian  procession,  lid  of  a  sarcophagus  in  San  Lorenzo  before 
the  gaies,  chariot  with  elephants,  on  hand-barrows  Cybele,  Victoria,  Ger- 
hard A.  Bildw.  Tf.  180, 1.  Maximin  at  Circus  games,  the  circus  very  accu- 
rate, but  the  perspective  execrable,  instructive  for  the  history  of  art,  saroopb. 
relief,  Gerhard  Tf.  180,  8.  Circus-raoiDg  in  reliefs,  G.  Giust.  ii,  94. ;  G.  di 
Fir.  St.  99.  with  names  inscribed ;  gems,  M.  Flor  ii,  79.  Lipp.  i,  ii,  478.  73. ; 
terracotta  in  the  British  Museum  60. ;  lamps  in  Bartoli  t.  27.  Passeri  iii, 
86.  (very  accurate) ;  mosaics,  Laborde,  Mos.  d'ltalica  p.  27  sqq.  especially 
pL  18.  Artaud  Descr.  d*une  mosaique  repr^s.  des  jeuz  du  Oirqae,  d^couv.  ^ 
Lyon.  1806.  Amores  Oiroenses  §.  391.  R.  6.  The  mappam  roittere  is 
seen  clearly  in  D.  A.  Braoci  Diss,  sopra  un  dipeo  votivo  spett.  alia  fiuniglia 
Ardaburia,  trov.  1769.  neUe  via  d*OrbeteUo.  Lucca  1771.  The  meta  of 
a  small  circus,  with  its  ornaments,  Zoega  Bass.  34. 

3.  See  §.  211.  B.  8.  Pomp,  painting,  in  which  a  cirde  is  drawn  for 
the  combat,  GelL  Pomp.  pi.  76.  A  Cyrensean  one,  Paoho  pL  63,  1.  Bat 
the  mosaic,  Winck.  M.  1. 197. 198.,  comp.  Fabretti  Col.  Trig,  p  856  sqq., 
is  particularly  accurate.  Also  the  relief  on  a  Pomp,  sepulchral  monu- 
ment to  Oastrioius  Scaurus  (Mirmillones,  Secutores,  Thraoes,  Betiarii, 
also  gladiatores  equites),  Mazois  i,  38.  Steinbiichel  Atlas  17. 18.  Gladi- 
ators (as  bestiaxii,  ludii,  aurigae)  frequently  on  sepulchral  lamps,  Passeri 
iii,  8.,  and  gems,  Lipp.  i,  ii,  476.  Two  wounded  and  falling  gladiators  t 
aUtues,  M.  Borb.  v,  7.  vii,  26.  [Clarac  pi.  854  C.  D.  865-72.  oesiiani  pL 
666.  868.  Belief  with  gladiators  from  Pompeii,  the  most  important  of 
all*  BulL  KapoL  iii  p.  86  sqq.  iv.  tv.  1.,  comp.  Henssen  Bull.  d.  L  1846.  p. 
69.  H.  Brunn  Berl.  Jahrb.  1846.  L  s.  724  sqq.  Mosaic  §.  322  a.  4.  Gom- 
4>at  with  wild  animals,  Urge  bas-relief  M.  d.  1.  iii,  38.  Henxen  Ann. 
ziv.  p.  18.]    Costume  of  gladiators  Olenine  pi.  1. 10,  on  M.  Borb.  vii,  85. 
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ft.  14.  }iafd  werkmanahip.— «0ombat8  at  s^polohral  monomento  on  Stnu- 
can  uma  are  likewite  to  be  understood  as  denoting  ludi  funebres.  They 
probably  oocor  aiao  on  Greek  vasesy  according  to  Campanian  custom,  for 
example  Maisonn,  23.  •    , 

425.  The  near  relation  in  which  the  art  op  DANCiira  stood  1 
to  sculpture  (§.  77,  2.),  has  been  yet  but  little  indicated  with 
certainty  in  particular  cases;  many  ancient  modes  of  dancing, 
however,  can  be  pretty  well  recognised  in  vase  -  paintings. 
Neither  musical  contests  nor  ihbatbical  representations  en-  2 
couraged  to  imitation  in  the  good  times  of  art,  their  costume 
being  in  general  as  ample  and  gorgeous  as  the  plastic  art  re- 
quired it  simple  and  natural  (§.  336,  S.).  Only  those  branches 
of  art  which,  neglecting  severe  principles,  imitate  life  iu 
greater  extension,  as  vase-painting,  miniatures,  mosaics,  fur- 
nish theatrical  scenes  in  considerable  number. 

1.  Of  the  dances  in  Athennus  we  recognise  pretty  well  on  vases  the 
x4^M6<po^t  Awbtfjtity  KukadtcrfA6(,  ^l^  oif/ci  (Laborde  i,  78.),  vKm]/  or  vKO'iroe 
(§.  386.  R.  4  h.),  K6^lcti  (Laborde  i,  68.  §.  386.  R.  3.).  The  «e^yo(poeo;  also 
on  wall-paintings,  according  to  the  Ed.  of  the  Pitt.  Ere.  iii.  p.  164.  Kv- 
fitoT^^s  in  bronzes,  Micali  tv.  66,  2 — 6.  earlier  ed. ;  female  K.  on  vases, 
Tischb.  L  at  the  end.  The  so-called  Horsa,  L.  20.  Y.  Borgh.  i,  14. 
Bouill.  ii,  96.  Clarac  pL  163.,  are  Dorian  dancing  girls,  with  unhooked 
chiton,  §.  339, 1.  A  chorus- dance  wherein  a  temple  is  adorned,  L.  21. 
Clarac  pL  163.  A  young  maiden  dancing  in  light  dress  with  castagnettes, 
vase-paint.  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  66.  A  female  dancer  OPXHCIC  from  tHe 
Yatiean  Manuscript  of  Oosmas  in  Winok.  W.  viL  T£  8  0.  [Female 
ibuioers  in  i<»nuM>tta  Olarac  pi.  776.] — Dancing  GctUi  (CSunese-looking), 
fltriking  small  cymbals  and  tympana,  mosaic  by  Di^scuxides,  H.  Sorl^. 
iv.  34. 

2.  Yictorious  citharoedi  often'  on  vasses,  fbr  ex.  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  66., 
eomp.  §.  96.  No.  23.,  also  99.  No.  1.  Splendid  figure  of  a  maiden  playing 
on  the  cithern,  on  the  gem  by  Onesas,  Wicar  ii,  43.  Oitharoedus  before 
a  tomb,  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  80.  Caricature  of  an  infibulated  oitharoedus, 
-bronze,  Winck.  M.  1. 188.  A  'musical  virtifoea  playing  at  t&  saine'Mme  « 
«n  a  standing  and  lying  stringed  instrument,  M.  Borb.  i,  30.  '  Fine  vaao- 
pieture  of  a  concert  of  female  players  on  the  flute,  the  cithern  and  ihp 
irigonon,  togptiket  with  female  singers,  Maisonn.  43.  A  female  flute- 
player  and  a  female  cithern-player,  before  an  athlothete,  Laborde  i,.  11. 
The  very  interesting  picture  from  the  necropolis  of  Cyrene,  Pacho  pL  49. 
^^  exhibits  a  double  agon  of  auletsB  and  citharoedi  in  full  costiune*  Thj9 
three  figures  on  vases  with  high  stephane  (oyKos  T)  seem  to  be  statued  in 
the  stage  costume  of  Hercules,  Hermes  and  a  third.  Comp.  tliereWith  ^ 
Pitt.  Ere.  iv,  42.  M.  Borb.  i,  31.  especially  the  faithfully  represented  flute-  ^^^ 
player.  The  Panfili  relief  in  Winck.  M.  I.  189.  alludes  to  the  theatrical 
games  given  by  Yalerianus  Paterculus  at  a  celebration  for  the  dead, 
among  other  things  by  a  Hercules  in  the  stage  costume. 

The  vase  found  at  Aulis,  Millin  ii,  65.  66.  represents  a  scene  of  the 
Attic  theatre  with  the  theatre  itself.  We  best  acquire  a  knowledge  (5f 
the  tn^  ocstume  therefore  from  the  mosaic  referred  to  §.  322.  R.  4.  No.  7. 
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Tngio  toeMy  GeU  N.  Pomp.  76.  Lower  Italian /oreet^  §.  390.  B.  7. ;  Ge^ 
hard  Ant  BiMw.  73.    [Players  Olarac  pL  87^-874  D.]    Comie  mdUxn  h 
ttataes,  PCL  iii,  SB.  S9.,  in  Etroacan  bronaes,  Oori  M.  Sfer.  i,  186^  oa 
aepalchral  lamps,  Bartoli  34  sq.  Passeri  iii,  21.    Impr.  d.  L  iy,  59.  OOi 
61.  t    A  Xanthias  before  Hercolesy  after  the  Frogs  of  AristophaneSi 
Etmsoan  [Oscan],  M.  Pourtal^  pL  9.   Scenes  of  later  oomedj,  Pitt.  Ere. 
iT,  33.  34.  M.  Borb.  iv,  33.  vii,  21.  Gell  K.  Pomp.  pL  76.   From  Terence 
§.  212, 3.    Zahn  wall-painting  31.    M.  Borb.  iv,  18.,  perhaps  Terence's 
Ennnoh  iii,  2.    [A  collection  is  expected  from  Wieseler.]    Ficoroni  De 
krvis  soenicis  et  figuris  oomids.  E.  1754.  ed.  2.    Scenes  of  the  tragic, 
oomio  and  satjrie  drama  as  decorations  of  rooms  §.  150.  R.  2.  209.  B.  4. 
Cottwming  of  players  for  a  comic  and  satyric  agon,  mider  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  old  didaskaloe,  mosaic  from  Pompeii,  M.  Borb.  ii,  56L 
[Dressing  for  a  satyr-drama,  vase  in  the  Mus.  Borbonioo  of  the  first  class, 
M.  d.  I.  ui,  31.  Ann.  xiiL  p.  303.  Boll.  1837.  p.  97.  0.  Jahn  AicfaioL 
Anfs.  s.  143  ff.]    Gell  N.  Pomp.  45.,  comp.  BulL  d.  Inst.  1833.  p.  21. 
Bacchus  surrounded  by  his  thiasotes,  among  whom  Comoedia  is  costumed 
in  mask  and  sock,  M.  Borb.  iii,  4.    The  relief  Buonarr.  MedagL  p.  447. 
exhibits  a  tragic  actor  sitting  on  the  stage  in  Dionysian  garb,  a  little 
flute-player  and  a  Yictory,  as  it  seems,  beside  him.    M.  Pourtalds  pL  38; 
Roman  sculpture,  according  to  Panof  ka  a  dramatic  poet  and  ;co^«2m- 
»«Aof,  ^mp.  Yisconti  M.  PioCL  L  tv.  6.    Dramatic  poeu  are  often  repre- 
sented looking  at  masks,  in  reliefs,  Winck.  M.  1. 192.,  and  gems  M.  Flor. 
i,  44^  8.  Comic  poet  with  mask,  pedum,  scrinium,  Thalia  beside  him,  G^ 
K.  Pomp.  ^7.   A  tragic  poet,  forming  the  plan  of  his  piece,  protagoniste% 
Pitt.  Bic.  iy,  41.    philosopher  before  the  sun-dial,  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  81. 

Mathematioo-maneal  instruction,  Tischb.  iv,  69.  A  school  of  mathe- 
matical philosophers,  mosaic  in  Winok.  M.  I.  185.  Representations  of 
lurtists  at  work  §,  306.  |L  7.  310.  B.  1.  319.  B.  4. 


1  426.  Repreaentationfl  of  ^mr  vere  naturally  mo8t  oon* 
nected  with  historical  erents,  especially  in  the  productions  of 
art  at  the  Roman  period,  although  scenes  in  particular  which 
related  to  the  fortunes  of  war,  were  often  represented  in  gene- 
ral reference,  rather  as  matters  of  prophecy  than  of  history. 
But  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  important  source  than  tri- 
umphal monuments  for  obtaining  a  vivid  knowledge  of  the 
Eoman  legions,  Praetorian  and  auxiliary  cohorts,  in  dress,  ac- 

3  eoutrements  and  standarda  From  that  principle  of  the  an- 
cients, which  led  them  to  give  prominence  to  the  human 
figures,  and  to  assign  a  subordinate  rank  to  the  lifeless  masses 
as  mere  accessories,  even  sea-battles  could  be  treated  in  small 

3  space  in  an  attractive  manner.  Statues  of  combatants  in  in- 
teresting postures  may  have  also  for  the  most  part  originally 
fulfilled  their  destination  in  larger  historical  groups,  and  after- 

4  wards  been  erected  as  separate  performances     It  is  otherwise 
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with  the  numerous  scenes  in  vase-paintings,  which  precede  the 
battle,  accompany  and  follow  it^  wherein  we  can  hardly  at  all 
times  imagine  that  such  were  occurrences  of  the  heroic  times^ 
but  neither  can  we  presuppose  specific  historical  event& 

1.  Montfauoon  iv,  1.  Above  §.  419.  R.  6.— Erection  of  a  tropvon, 
Pitt.  Ere.  iii,  39. ;  on  the  large  bronze  helmet  M.  Borb.  x,  31.  A  Ronuui 
warrior  bearing  a  trophy,  crowned  by  a  Nike,  Pomp,  pict  M.  Borb.  iv, 
19.  A  Roman  general  before  whom  prisoners  are  brought,  saroophagos- 
telief,  PCH.  v,  31.  Triomphs  on  Etr.  urns,  Gk>ri  i,  178. 179.,  imperial  coins 
max.  moduli,  on  the  triumphal  archee,  comp.  the  fragment  in  Haae  Leo 
Diac.  p.  XX. — Roman  soldiers  adoring  the  legionary  eagle  (the  signa  were 
a  kind  (tf  deities),  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  68. — ^Ferentarii  equites  (with  missile 
weapons),  picture,  Yarro  L.  L.  vii.  §.  57.  Pr»toriansf  L.  768.  Clarao  pL 
216.    A  Punic  elephant-leader,  Mionnet  T.  ix.  pL  9.  no.  5. 

2.  Mont&uoon  iv,  iL  Fine  fragment  of  a  sea-battle,  S.  Marco  ii,  60. 
[A  cast  of  it  in  Bonn  no.  385  d,  explained  as  the  flight  of  the  AchsMtns 
from  Mysia.  There  is  another  fragment  perfectly  like  it  Mus.  Bresciano 
tv.  51.  erroneously  explained  as  the  battle  of  Marathon,  derived  from  a 
sarcophagus,  not  a  frieze.]  Larger  representations  in  the  relief,  Montf. 
tb.  142.  War-ships  on  dariks,  accurately  engraved  Mionn.  SuppL  viii.  pi. 
19,  3.,  coins  of  ChMiara,  TripoUs  and  other  cities  in  Phoenicia  (M.  SGlem. 
28,  275.  284  sqq.),  Byzantium  (Cab.  d'AUier  pi.  3,  7),  Oyzicus  (of  the  Ro- 
man times) ;  vases  from  Voloi,  Micali  tv.  103.  Roman  war-ships  with  the 
standards  of  the  cohorts  upon  them,  on  gems,  M.  Flor.  ii.  49  sq.  The 
most  accurate  representation  of  a  ship  is  furnished  by  the  PrsBnestine 
relief  with  a  bireme,  Winck.  M.  I.  207.  Beschr.  Roms  ii,  ii.  Beil.  s.  11. 
Besides,  Le  Roy  M6m.  de  Tlnst.  Nat.  Litt.  iii.  p.  152.  The  relief,  M.  Borb. 
iii,  44.  is  important  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the  oars ;  the  vela  con- 
trahere  can  be  understood  perfectly  from  the  Pomp,  relief,  Mazois  i.  pi. 
22,  2.  Oori  6,  2.,  together  with  Bartoli  Luc.  iii.  12.  Ships  Impr.  d.  Inst, 
iv,  77.  78.  Construction  of  the  ancient  rowing  vessels  Antichitit  di  Er-*^ 
Golano. 

3.  Borghese  gladiator  §.  157, 3.  Dying  gladiator  §.  157, 2.  A  fettered 
Gaul  from  a  tropseon,  an  excellent  bronze,  in  Grivaud  Ant.  Chtul.  pi.  23; 
A  fidling  combatant,  with  Phrygian  cap,  PGl.  iii,  50.  BouilI«  iii,  17,  6^ 
Combatant  sunk  on  one  knee  and  continuing  to  flght,  M.  Flor.  iii,  77.; 
L.  50.  Clarac  pi.  280.    Barbarian  warrior  dying,  M.  Borb.  vi,  24. 

4.  On  vases :  arming  (Millin  i,  39.),  departure  and  libation  thereat 
(Millin  i,  13.  41.,  comp.  the  fine  Greek  relief,  Bt.  di  a  Maroo  i,  48.^ 
march  to  the  field  in  chariot  and  otherwise,  combats,  of  warriors  (with 
heralds  standing  by),  warriors  with  the  Nice  on  the  quadriga  (MiUin  i,  ^ 
24.)  and  the  like.  Ranks  of  hoplitss  at  the  charge,  on  VMes  of  Yolci, 
Micali  tv.  96, 1.  Horseman  on  a  stele ;  holds  for  lutenijig  the  bronze  bridle. 
Staokelberg  Gr&ber  Tf.  ii,  1.  Practice  in  shooting  with  arrows  at  a  oook^ 
vase-paint  M.  BorK  vii,  41.  Olenine  Article  iii.  p.  16.  s.  pL  10. 11. 13. 
Slinger  in  the  act  of  slinging,  very  aoeurate  on  coins  of  Selge,  Mionnet 
Bescr.  Fl.  57,  3.  6.  iBnianian  slinging  on  ooins  BrSndsted  Yoy.  iL  Yign. 
48.  p.  303  sqq.  misnlibus  the  left  foot  advanced.  Yeget.  de  re  miUt  p.  29. 
ed.  Schwebel. 
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Judicial  prooeedings  »t  the  oloee  (aa  on  the  shield  of  AehillaB)  are 
hardly  to  be  net  with;  the  chaDenge  ia  alluded  to  on  ooiaa  of  the 
Fortia,  StiegUts  N.  &m.  p.  107. 


4      THE  GHASBy  OOUKTBT  LIFB^  ECOKOMICAL  OOCUPATIOKa 

1  .  427.  Scenefl  of  the  chase  were  Dietty  frequently  represented 
in  ancient  works  of  atrt,  especially  die  boar-hunt,  which  in 

Coint  of  danger  made  an  approach  to  war,  and  hunting  the 
are,  which  required  particauur  swiftness  and  dexterity.  The 
occupations  of  rural  life  were  rarely  represented  by  immediate 
imitation  of  reality,  as  so  diyersified  a  mythical  expression  Ibr 
them  was  afforded  in  the  cycles  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus; 
^i  least  art  loved  to  mingle  satyrs,  erotes  and  other  mythi<aj 
S  figures,  as  personages  actively  participating  therein.  Rural 
simplicity  and  bluntness  did  not  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  an- 
cient art;  accordingly  the  short  stature  and  thickset  form 
which  were  given  to  the  earlier  figures  of  the  kind,  were  re- 

4  quisite  in  the  representation  of  a  homely  rustic  natura  In 
youthful  forms  this  rustic  character  assumes  the  expression  of 

5  ^ileless  innocence  and  naiVetd  •  An  old  fisherman  also,  grown 
haggard  and  weatherbeaten  by  longKsontinued  toiling  at  sea, 
Was  a  subject  which  plastic  artists  as  well  as  poets  in  anti- 

6  quity  carried  out  with  great  truth  to  nature.  Reliefs  and 
paintings  which  were  intended  to  announce  the  profession  of 
the  occupiers  of  the  houses,  gave  occasion  for  manifold  repre* 
sentations  of  handicrafts  and  tradesL 

'  1.  Montfauoon  iii,  165  aqq.  Philostratas  deaoribes  i,  S6.  one  piotare, 
2voSii(««,  Phil,  the  jr.  another,  Kvintyirat,  Statue  of  a  hunter  in  coat  and 
ohlamys  of  skins,  with  fowls  and  hares  taken,  M.  Borb.  vii,  10.  Sleeping 
huntsman,  very  fine  relief  in  the  M.  Gap.  iv,  53.  On  vases  of  the  old  stjle 
boar-hunts  frequently  occur,  Bometimes  in  reference  to  dark  mjthiQ 
stories,  §.  75.  K  S.  99.  No.  4.,  comp.  Pans,  i,  27, 7.  Welcker,  Jahn's  Jahrb. 
1829.  i.  8.  254.  A  wild-boar  brought  back,  Millin  Vases  i,  18.  Qerii.  Ant 
Bildw.  70.  Hunting  the  hare,  fine  in  vase-punt.  Millingen  TJil  Mon.  1& 
9he  lion-hunting  in  the  reliefs :  a  Giuat.  ii,  196. ;  Mon.  Matth.  iii,  40, 1. 2. ; 
€ajluB  iv,  119. ;  Quattani  Mem.  ene.  vii.  p.  12. ;  L.  423.  BouiU.  ii^  64)  4 
{lion-,  stag-  aad  boar-hunt,  saieophague,  Neapels  A.  Bildw.  no.  185.] 
.venders  of  killed  fowls,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  iii,  49.  GlaKae  pi.  151.,  introduces 
M  Roma  among  historical  figures,  as  in  tnmni^Al  prooeaaions.  Comp.  f 
412.  R.  2.  Lion-hunts  often  on  later  imperial  coins  an4  gems,  oomp.  {. 
007.  R.  7.  Hunters  diasing  away  their  young  from  tigers,  Bartoli  Nason. 
15.  Ladi  fiinebres,  tigers,  Uons  with  peissons  appointed  to  engage  with 
them,  Masois  PompeL  31. 32.  Bartoli  Kason.  27.  Lua  31.  Montf.  iii,  166. 
fierodes  Attieus  erected  ia  woods  and  fleldi^  statues  of  his  fwter^cns  in 
.»U  aprts  of  hunting  attitudes,  Philpft-r.  v,  $.  g,  1«  10.  [This  class  of  saW 
jects  must  have  been  extremely  popular  and  widely  encouraged  in  later 
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time«y  judffiag  from  the  numerooB  remains  in  statues  and  reliefs  at  Rome^ 
Naples  and  other  places.  In  wall-painting  also  specimens  of  this  branch 
of  art  are  not  wanting,  which  in  like  manner  occupied  a  not  altogether 
unimportant  place  in  the  vase-paintings  of  an  earlier  period.] 

2.  3.     A  ploughman  with  the  antique  hooked  plough,  Etr.  bronze> 
Mica  i  114.    [Yaae-paintiug  uf  Nioosthenos,  in  B^^rlin  no.  1596.]    On  a 
g  in,  M.  Flor.  ii,  42,  3.     Ploughs  drawn  hy  butterflies  and  bees,  on  gems, 
oomp.  Binzroth  Wag^i  u.  Fahrwerke  Tf.  i  B.    Operations  of  the  vintage 
(-treading  the  grapes  with  the  feet,  pouring  the  must  into  the  winter- 
casks),  Zo^  36.  Clarao  pi  13&  (L.  476.).  Passeri  Luc.  ii,  4a  4a    Oar- 
deners  beating  down  olives  from  the  tree,  vase-paint.,  Micali  tv.  98,  8. 
Olivet'harYest,  vase  frtom  G»re,  Mon.  d.  I.  ii,  44,  b,  Ritschi  Annali  iz.  p. 
ISa  eomp.  G.  Hermann  Zeitsehrift  f&r  AW.  1837.  no.  103.    A  oonverssr 
tion,  here  and  also  on  the  vase  with  the  return  of  the  swallow,  M.  d.  I. 
ii,  24.  Ann.  viL  p.  238.    [Olive-harvest  by  seven  women  on  an  amphora 
in  the  Munich  collection.    Vine  gathering,  vase-painting*  Bull.  1843.  p. 
80.     Two  men  beating  the  fruit  down  from  an  olive  tree,  which  is  col- 
lected by  a  boy  into  a  basket,  Berl.  Yasen  no.  638.]  Herd  of  cattle  under 
the  protection  of  rural  deities,  Rondanini  bas-relief,  Guattani  1788  Jan. 
tv.  3,  now  in  Munich.  [Mon.  ined.  67.,  £.  Braun  Zw51f  Basr.  zu.  Tf.  7.] 
Milking  a  cow,  relief,  PCL  vii,  23.  (according  to  Vise,  for  priestly  use). 
A  peasant  disembowelling  a  slaughtered  animal,  excellent  figure,  L.  340. 
Bouill.  iii,  19,  6.  Clarac  pi.  287.    A  rural  scene,  peasants  loading  a  wag- 
gon, described  by  Libanius  p.  1048  R.,  the  Baths  of  Titus  contain  a  simi- 
lar one.     An  old  peasant,  G.  Giust.  ii,  45.    A  shepherd  with  an  examts  of 
skin,  PCI.  iii,  34. — A  peasant  frightening  a  rustic  beauty  with  a  viper 
coiled  round  a  stick,  idyllic  painting  en  eafna^eu,  M.  Borb.  iz,  49. 

4.  The  boy  extracting  the  thorn,  the  so-called  Spinarius,  is  a  repre- 
tfentation  from  country  life,  of  truly  touching  simplicity,  in  bronze,  Maffei 
Race.  23.  M.  Fran^.  iii,  21.  Often  repeated.  The  boys  wrestling  with 
geese  (according  to  Boethns  infans  anserem  strangulans,  of  bronze,)  espe- 
dally  that  of  the  Capitol,  Morghen,  Princ.  10.  BouilL  ii,  30, 1.  M.  Fran^. 
82.,  also  belong  to  this  class. — ^Boys  with  amphorss  on  their  shoulders  aa 
fountain  ornaments. 

5.  The  so-called  Seneca  L.  695.  in  black  marble,  much  restored,  It 
according  to  Visconti  an  African  (?)  fisherman,  Bandrart  ii,  1.  6.  Y. 
Borgh.  3,  10.  Bouill.  ii,  65.  Clarao  pL  325.  [Fisher  Brit.  Mua  z,  2a  89. 
Egyptian  diver  on  a  crocodile  ibid.  87.]  oomp.  the  y^i^ti^fy  dxkfung 
yi^ap  Theocr.  i,  39.  Similar  figures  PCI.  iii,  32.  L.  611.  BouilL  iii,  19,  7. 
Clarac  pL  325.  A  young  fisher  of  bronze,  M.  Borb»  iv,  55.  Sleeping 
fisher-boy,  PCI.  iii,  33.  [A  fisherman  Clarac  pi.  881.  882.  A  fisherman 
and  a  boy  with  a  duck  in  Gargiulo  Race.  tv.  50.  Shepherds  Clarao  pL 
741.  742.] 

6.  Game-market,  G.  Giust.  ii,  11&  Booths  of  the  female  game-eeUer, 
of  the  victualler,  Zo9ga  27.  28.  Wine-selling  (it  is  poured  into  amphor» 
from  large  skins  in  a  waggon),  M.  Borb.  iv,  A.  v.  48.  Gell,  K.  Pomp.  81. 
Market  quite  like  that  of  Pompeii,  in  a  mural-painting,  Zahn  Omam.  T£ 
42.  Wool-selling,  under  superintendence  of  a  magistrate,  Arcesilas  (ao- 
cording  to  others  the  silphion  trade  of  Cyrene),  vase-painting  from  Volciy 
M.  I.  d.  Inst.  47.  Ann.  v.  p.  56.  [Rhein.  Mui.  y.  s.  140.  Panofka  BiM^ 
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An^en  Lebeni  Tt  16,  a  Mioidi  M.  ined.  tf.  97.  Inghinmi  Yaa  fittiii, 
260.] — ^Bofinen  of  the  fiilloy  waU-painting  from  the  Fullonica  of  Pom- 
peii, M.  Borb.  It,  49  sq.  Qell  K.  Pomp.  61. — ^The  fine  female  epinnery  B6t- 
tiger  Yatengem.  iiL  s.  37.  Smbroiderees,  Taae-painting.  H.  Pourtattt  pL 
34.  Female  weavers!  33.  The  art  of  the  iower-wieathen  (fierari)  repie- 
■ented  by  winged  ohildien,  martl-painting  M.  Borb.  It,  47. — ^Husband- 
man bringing  his  produce  to  the  market,  relief  M.  d.  I.  ii,  S7.  I.  M.  Wag- 
ner Ann,  iy.  p.  47.  Swine-alanghtering  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  63.  Mill  with  aaaee 
iy,  79.  [Swine-eoalding,  a  group,  Neapela  Ant.  Bildw.  no.  26.  The  guper- 
'  cargo*!  return,  E.  Braun  Ant.  Marmorwerke  i,  10.  oomp.  Giarao  pL  192. 
no.  362.  Tomb  of  BurTnoet  the  baker  M.  d.  I.  ii,  68.  0.  Jahn  Ann.  z.  p. 
231.  Ona8aroophagu8inyil]aMediois,am]llturnedbjahorK,thiiia]aQ 
on  a  large  bas-relief  in  the  Mus.  Chiaram.»  on  another  an  an  tumkig  tha 
mill  Pomp.  Qemftlde  M.  Borb.  vi,  61.  Brenae-casting  §.  306.  R.  6.  oomp. 
Bull.  1836.  p.  166.  Ann,  ix.  p.  184.  A  yase-manufacturer  §.  321.  IL  3. 
Studio  of  a  sculptor,  fragment  of  a  bas-relief  in  the  Bicdardi  paL,  Flo- 
rence, Boulez  Bulletins  de  I'Acad.  r.  de  Belgique  T.  13.  no.  9.  Femak 
painter  Pitt.  d*Bro.  i,  6.;  another  lately  discoyered.  BoU.  NapoL  1846.  p. 
12.] 


6.    DOMSSTIC  AND  MABKIXD  LIFE. 

1  428.  Representations  of  social  baitqubts  are  more  frequent^ 
as  their  festal  character  particularly  adapted  them  for  artis- 
tic scenes;  at  these  there  are  not  wanting  musical  and  (xt- 
chestic  entertainments  {ax^odfAara)  and  transparently  dressed 

2  hetaersB.  But  as  the  simple  family  banquets  on  Greek  sepul- 
chral stones  are  certainly  conceived  as  feasts  of  the  dead,  who 
appear  there  themselves  as  deities  of  the  Nether  World,  so 
also  those  festal  banquets  on  the  cinerary  cistas  and  vases  of 
Italy  probably  express  in  great  part  the  happy  fate  of  tlie 
departed,  which  Greek  authors  of  hymns  described  as  an  in* 
cessant  feasting  at  well  covered  tables,  and  a  perpetual  intozi* 

3  cation.  In  so  sensual  a  portrayal  of  the  lot  of  the  blessed, 
even  the  freedoms  which  the  guests  at  these  banquets  would 
take  with  meretricious  flute-players  (Greek  houris)  might  not 
appear  unseemly. 

[B6ttiger  EL  Schr.  ii.  s.  308—341.  T£  7.  Human  life.  1.  Generatioii 
and  birth.  2.  Desire.  3.  Hesitation  and  shame.  4.  Quickening.  6.  Hour 
of  birth.  6.  Good  and  bad  genius.  Panof  ka  Bilder  antiken  Lebens  mit 
20.  Kpftf.  B.  1843.  1.  Education.  2.  Gymnastic  games.  3.  Races.  4.  Mnaic. 
6.  Hunting.  6.  War.  7.  Healing  art  8.  Plastio  art.  9.  Dancing.  10. 
Sports.  11.  Marriage.  12.  Banquet.  13.  Sacrifice.  14.  Rural  life.  15. 
Sea-life.  16.  Commerce  and  trade,  17.  Domestic  life.  18. 19.  Female  life. 
20.  Close  of  life.  By  the  same  author  Griechinnen  and  Griechen  R  1644. 
3  KpOf.    Statues  of  children  Clarac  pi.  875—881.  883.  884.] 

1.    Such  feasts  on  Etr.  urns,  Micali  tv.  107.    Yase-paint.,  Hancarr. 
iii,  62. ;  Tit chb.  i.  at  the  end  (where  there  are  present  a  hoplomachos  and 
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a  female  kybisteier) ;  ii.  55.  (with  a  oymbalist  and  a  female  flute-player) ; 
iii,  10.  (the  half-naked  women  axe  hetnne) ;  MiUingen  Gogh.  8.  (the  flute- 
player,  like  those  of  Athens,  is  at  the  same  time  a  hetsra) ;  Laborde  i,  62. 
(the  flute-player  figures  in  transparent  drapery) ;  Maisonn.45.  Onayase 
from  Agrigentum,  Qerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  71.,  the  carousers  and  the  female 
flute-player  have  their  names  inscribed  beside  them.  A  fine  vase-paint- 
ing with  a  similar  hetaerse-banquet  is  described  in  a  very  animated  man- 
ner in  Neapel's  Ant.  s.  341. ;  engraved  M.  Borb.  v,  51.  The  transparent 
draperies  characterize  maidens,  as  the  Rhodian  sambykistrise,  Athen.  iv, 
129.  A  hetsera  with  such  drapery  and  hair-net,  Eros  at  hand,  in  the  mural- 
painting  M.  Borb.  yiii,  5.,  comp.  i,  23.  and  the  statue  at  Dresden  245. 
[Cylix  in  the  M.  Qregor.  ii.  tv.  81  a.  b.  A  banquet  around,  and  one, 
whose  head  is  held  by  a  woman,  is  vomiting ;  he  holds  hia  finger  as  if  he 
had  just  thrust  it  down  his  thioat.  Another  cylix  in  the  same  museum 
by  Epictetus,  is  only  referred  to,  not  engraved,  in  which  a  medicine  ope- 
rates both  ways,  and  the  patient  seems  to  handle  pills  with  repugnance. 
Comp.  BulL  1841.  p.  137.  On  the  other  side  a  man  and  woman  of  distin- 
guished rank  at  table,  with  attendance,  repeatedly  painted  in  the  tomb 
discovered  by  Campana  at  C»xe  in  1846,  Canina  Btr.  Marit  i,  63.] 

2.  Family  banquets  of  the  kind  in  Mafiei  M.  Veron.  49, 1. ;  Winck. 
M.  I.  19.  20.;  ZoSga  11.;  Hobhouse  Travels  pi.  1'.;  M.  Worsl.  i,  12.; 
Clarac  pL  155  sqq.  Wiener  Jahrb.  zlviii.  Tf.  2. ;  Qerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  76,  2. 
Especially  M.  Ozon.  i.  tb.  51, 135-140.  Bas-relief  at  Merbeka  in  the  plain 
of  Argos  Exped.  de  la  Mor6e  ii.  pi.  62.  [Coena  feralis  Brit.  Mus.  x,  49,  2. 
Le  Bas  Mon.  d'Antiq.  fig.  2.  cah.  P.  1837.  p.  85—245,  Letronne  L.  k  Mr. 
Le  Bas  sur  les  siigets  fun^raires  et  des  scenes  d'adieu.  Revue  Arch^ol.  iii, 
1846.  p.  214  s.  p.  85.  Gerhard  Ant.  Bildw.  Tf.  315, 1—6,  on  2  and  4  with 
scenes  from  the  lower  world,  comp.  Beschr.  Roms  i.  s.  323.  E.  Fried- 
lander  de  operibus  anaglyphis  in  mon.  sepulchr.  Grseds,  Regiom.  Boruss. 
1647.  8vo.]  The  husband  lies,  the  wife  sits  on  the  xKim  and  has  a  d^«y/o9 
(comp.  B.  Rochette  M.  I.  p.  145.)  under  her  feet,  a  ministering  boy  fire- 
quentiy  stands  by.  Through  a  window  is  seen  a  horse's  head  (death  as  a 
journey,  comp.  R.  Rochette  p.  96.) ;  sometimes  a  serpent  drinks  firom  a 
goblet  presented  to  it  (Oxon.  i,  135.  ii,  67) ;  and  if,  as  often  happens,  the 
husband  has  a  modius  on  his  head,  we  plainly  see  that  the  banquet  of 
Hades  and  Persephone  is  imitated.  A  procession  of  supplicants  also  often 
approaches,  sometimes  with  a  sacrificial  swine  or  sheep,  for  ex.  Mafiei  M. 
Yeron.  139,  6.  Q.  Qiust.  ii,  93.  In  Caylus  ii,  74.,  where  the  names  are 
placed  above,  those  feasting  are  crowned  with  garlands.  The  represen- 
tation Inghir.  Mon.  Etr.  vi.  tv.  o  sqq.  is  the  most  simple  and  antique. 

3.  Accordingly  the  vase-painting  Tischb.  ii,  52.  for  example  is  perhaps 
a  banquet  of  the  dead ;  the  eaters  partake  of  the  eggs  of  the  usual  camss 
ferales ;  and  yet  there  is  even  here  a  naked  female  flute-player. 

429.    Among  the  scenes  of  married  lipb  Greek  art  loved  1 
especially  to  employ  in  vase-painting  the  fetching  of  the  bridal 
bath,  and  the  taking  home  the  bride  in  a  chariot  as  indica- 
tions of  a  marriage.     A  very  frequent  representation  in  vase-  2 
paintings — an  ephebus  pursuing  a  maiden — ^might  be  inter- 
preted from  the  wide-spread  custom  of  tirginem,  rapere.    But  3 
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the  giving  away  the  bride  by  Her%  the  goddess  of  marriage 
also  figures  prominently  in  several  works  of  art^  sach  as  must 

4  have  been  executed  by  an  artist  of  the  best  Greek  period.  The 
Roman  sarcophagi  represent  marriage  in  a  similar  manner,  by 
Juno  Pronuba  uniting  the  spouses;  besides,  Aphrodite  and 
Peitho,  and  in  later  antiquity,  Eros  and  Psyche,  were  intro- 

5  duced  as  secondary  personages  Further,  there  are  not  want- 
ing sculptures  which  indicate  in  its  main  points  the  life  of 
the  child  through  the  period  of  rearing  up,  and  that  of  the 
youth  till  the  age  of  manhood. 


1.  Attic  maidenB  bringing  the  bridal  bath  firom  OaIIinrho6,  in 
from  Voloi,  §.  99.  No.  13.  (the  right  ezpianation  of  these  was  already  given 
Qdtt.  G.  A.  1831.  B.  1331.  and  was  afterwards  oonfirmed  by  the  inscrip- 
tioa  KALIPEKPENE),  also  oa  gems  Lipp.  iii,  38a  89.  Toang  man  in 
the  bath,  splendid  early  Grecian  work,  from  Yolci,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  iii,  46. 
The  bridal  procession  in  cars,  as  it  is  described  by  Homer  and  He>- 
siod,  together  with  the  kytnenwus  represented  by  Apollo  as  dtharoedusy 
combined  with  the  eomtu  ei  Dionysus--on  many  old  vase-paintings  (a 
Sicilian  one  published  by  Maggiore)  [1832],  especiiJly  of  Yolci,  Aim.  iii.  p. 
162.  Leading  the  bride  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  Apollo  and  Ar- 
temis in  advance  Stackelb.  Tf.  32.  (also  in  llillingen  Peint.  de  Y.  43.) 
HymensBos  very  complete  in  Stackelb.  Tf.  42.  [PolL  iii,  40.  Hesych. 
dyttyfi,]  On  other  matrimonial  subjects  of  these  Yascs  (kisses,  presents, 
lyre-playing)  Ann.  iii.  p.  68.  The  Oampanian  and  Apulian  marriage-yases 
represent  especially  the  adorning  of  the  bride  under  the  direction  of 
Aphrodite.  The  Grecian  bride  in  her  dressing-room,  BSttiger  Yaaengem. 
i.  8.  139. 

2.  Several  vases  of  this  kind  are  given  by  B.  Boohette  M.  I.  L  as  the 
rape  of  Thetis.  Youths  carrying  away  maidens  in  chariots,  MiUingen 
Cogh.  1  sqq.  Gomp.  Gerh.  Prodr.  s.  76. 

3.  The  giving  away  the  bride  in  the  ^/muine  Attic  style,  Lipp.  SuppL 
394. ;  the  relief  Adm.  67.  indicates  the  same  original  with  this ;  in  that 
in  Goattani  1786.  p.  xzzL  Hera  is  omitted,  but  persons  delivering  mar- 
riage gifts  are  added,  from  Greek  compositions.  Marriage  presents,  fine 
relief  in  Guattani  p.  bd.  [R.  Gironi  Le  Kone  de'  Greci,  Milano  1819 
Yase-picture,  also  in  the  BibL  Ital.  1819  March  (where,  1820  Febr.  p. 
228.,  another  in  the  possession  of  Santangelo  with  marriage  ceremonies 
is  described) ;  the  paranymphos  leads  the  bride  by  the  hand,  who  is  push- 
ed forward  by  the  proni;J)a  to  the  husband  who  is  armed  with  a  lanoe ; 
Apollo  with  laurel  branch,  Artemis  with  bow  and  quiver,  and  a  woman 
who  speaks  to  him  with  the  spear,  perhaps  the  mother  of  the  bride.] 

4.  Roman  relieft,  in  which  Juno  Pronuba  brings  or  keeps  t<^geUMr 
the  spouses,  Admir.  Bom.  66.  66.  Brit.  Mus.  x,  60.,  as  Gommodus  and 
Grispina  on  coins,  YaiUant  De  Gamps  p.  46, 1.  Exactly  the  same  on  a 
larger  sarcophagus  in  the  Yatioan,  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  74.  [Large  sarco- 
phagus from  Monticelli  Men.  d.  I.  iv,  9.  Ann.  xvi  p.  186.  S.  Braun.] 
Marriage  of  the  later  Boman  period  (a  boy  introduced  with  a  fruit  apron), 
L.  492.  Glarac  pi.  203.  Marriage  sacrifice  with  &vourable  omens,  Adm. 
68.  Wicar  iii,  16.    Bathing  the  feet  of  the  bride  (according  to  a  probabW 
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interpretation),  Adm.  G9.  ZoSga  Bass.  12. ;  L.  766.  darao  pi.  203.  The 
Aldobrandini  marriage  (§.  319.  R.  7.)  unites  the  bride  in  the  thalamua 
vhom  Ghana  has  anointed  and  Aphrodite  (Peitho)  persuaded,  with  the 
Adjustment  of  the  bath  and  the  preparation  for  the  hymensBus,  comp.  §. 
378.  R.  4.  The  lying  in,  Adm.  65.  Birth  of  a  child,  the  Parc»  oast  the 
jiativity,  L.  459.  Olazac  pL  159.  [comp.  the  lying  in  of  Alomene,  ci  Leda 
in  ba8-relief&] — Two  nests  with  children  on  a  tree,  POL  yii,  9. ;  wall- 
fiunting  in  Pompeii,  Qell.  N.  Pomp.  48.,  an  Idyll  according  to  Hirt,  Ann. 
d.  Inst.  L  p.  251. — ^^os  and  Pyache  on  the  swrdonyx-Tessel  §.  315.  B.  5., 
comp.  §.  391.  R.  9. — Oadmus'  and  Pelens*  marriages  serve  as  mythologi- 
cal representatives  of  real  historical  ones.  [ZoSga  Bassir.  i.  p.  25S.] 

5.  Thorn.  Bartolini  Antiq.  vet.  puerperii  1675.  Offering  a  child  to  a 
xw^^(poe  dta  §.  96.  No.  19.  Bas-relief  from  Sigeum,  Ion.  Ant.  i  vign. 
S.;  from  Troas,  in  the  L.  521.  Panofka  Ann.  d.  Inst.  L  p.  395.  tv.  9. 
Olarao  pL  203. ;  sarcophagus  relief  in  the  Oampo  Santo  at  Pisa,  Bosellini 
Ann.  vi.  p.  236.  ty.  d.  agg.  F.  Marriage,  and  training  of  children  on  the 
sarcophagus,  Guattani  1784.  p.  zliii.,  comp.  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  p.  406. 
Gourse  of  Hfe  of  a  child,  R.  Rochette  pL  77, 1,  2.  Rearing  up  and  edu- 
cation, Winck.  M.  I.  184.  Youths  wrapped  in  the  manly  himation, 
at  the  back  of  numerous  vase-paintings,  B5ttiger  Yasengem.  ii.  s.  37. 
§.  337.  R.  5.  Also  with  armour  on  vases  from  Yolci,  Ann.  iu.  p.  156L, 
in  reference  to  the  solemn  assumption  of  armour  by  the  ephebi.  A 
Roman  youth  receives  the  toga  pura,  as  it  seems,  in  the  relief  Wicar  Iv, 
16.  Scenes  in  the  women's  apartment,  embroidering-frames,  lute,  mir- 
rors, spinning  Stackelb.  Tf.  33.  34.  Female  bath,  douche  Tf.  3  b.  [Lady 
and  her  maid,  Temite  Pomp.  Wandgem.  2d  Ser.  Tf.  3,  a  poetisiug  maiden 
If.  1.  and  so  forth.  Panofka  Griechinnen  und  Griechen.  Griech.  Frauen- 
leben  mit  56  bildL  DarstelL  B.  1844.  4to.] 

Love  incantations,  Tischb.  iii,  44. — ^We  must  here  by  way  of  aj^n- 
dix  refer  to  the  great  number  of  obscene  representations  (especially  the 
Yeneris  figurse,  on  pictures,  gems,  coins,  lasciva  numismata,  Martial  viii, 
78.)  to  which  also  mythology  gave  frequent  occasion,  see  §.  137.  R.  3.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Yolcentine  vases  usually  represent  obscene  subjects 
in  the  oldest  style.    On  the  pomographen  of  the  later  times  §.  163, 4. 

430.  But  other  scenes  also  of  domestic  life,  such  ^  the  1 
Bath,  which  particularly  suited  the  voluptuous  art  of  later 
vases  and  Etruscan  mirrors,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  Games  and 
diversions,  especially  when  they  gave  scope  for  a  peculiar  de- 
velopment of  numan  characters,  aid  not  lie  out  of  the  sphere 
of  ancient  art;  but  it  quite  departed  firom  its  destination,  2 
when — ^as  in  pictures  at  Pompeii— it  painted  on  the  wall 
iibrarie9»  dainty  dishes^  the  house-dog,  which  were  actually 
wanting,  and  thus  sank  to  a  mere  substitute  of  reality. 

1.  Boysbathinginapiibliobath  AHMOSIA,  Tischb.i,58.  A  private 
iath  is  designated  in  like  ipanner  on  a  vase  by  lAlA,  B.  Roehette  M.  I. 

236.  Bath  and  paliestra  are  often  combined  mi  vases.  Women  bath- 
ing, Tischb.  iii,  35.  and  often,  also  with  ministering  Srotes,  in  vase- 
paintings  as  well  as  mirror-designs.  What  Arohiloohui  says  Wv,  7.  in 
vase-paintings :  fxovv«  ^mMoj*  f^vftlimi  frf^xiro,  /o^f  rg  jmi^mt  AkAo^.    A 
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boj  in  the  bath  in  thick  mantle,  Impr.  d.  I.  iv,  73.  The  rack,  whidi  ia 
Been  here  and  often  in  the  hands  of  women  bathing  and  dressing,  is  per- 
haps merely  an  instrument  for  holding  ribbons  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Pouche-bath,  vase-painting  from  Yolci.  Roman  baths  §.  298.  R.  4. — ^The 
painting  of  the  countenance,  Tischb.  ii,  58.  Maisonn.  pL  1& — ^The  giii 
playing  at  astragals,  an  drr^»yttxi(wff»  (comp.  §.  120.  R.  3.  417.  B.  2.),  is 
preserved  in  several  copies,  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  [ii,  28,  Clarac  pi.  S7S,  in 
Berlin  ibid.  Gerti.  Berlin's  Alt.  Denkm.  no.  69.;^  P^^ns  L.  686.,  Dresden 
[August.  pL  106.],  the  Wallmoden  collection,  [Gavaoeppi  Stat,  riataar.  i, 
60.]  Bouill.  ii,  30, 2.  M.  Fran9.  iv,  9.  darac  pL  323.  [One  in  the  Colonna 
palace,  a  fine  work,  the  left  hand  supported,  the  right  raised  as  if  it  had 
just  thrown ;  the  shirt  is  very  prettily  wrought.  Ficoroni  i  tali  cet.  p. 
148.  The  earlier  Greek  model  from  Tyndaris  in  Naples,  BuU.  1843.  p. 
60.  Serradifaloo  Antich.  di  Sicilia  Y.  p.  52.  Thus  Ame  plays  on  ooina  of 
Kierion  Millingen  Anc.  Coins  pL  3, 12, 13.  Ficoroni  dei  tali  d.  Antichi 
R.  1734.]  The  small  bow  on  the  plinth  (according  to  others  a  serpent)  is 
perhaps  meant  to  designate  one  of  the  youuger  nymphs  of  Artemis.  Comp. 
Becker  August.  Th.  iii.  s.  21.  Levezow,  Amalth.  L  s.  193.  Board-swing  on 
vases,  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  iii,  53.;  rope-swing,  ibid.  54.;  seat-swing,  55. 
Millingen  Un.  Men.  i,  30.  Comp.  on  these  etla^ai,  oscilla,  von  K5h]er, 
Masken  s.  16.  Playing  at  the  trochos,  Winck.  M.  1. 193—195.  Tasae  tv. 
47,  7981.  84.  comp.  R.  Rochette  M.  I.  p.  233.,  §.  391.  R.  4.  (Eros?);  [pe- 
culiar to  Ganymedes  on  vases]  at  large  balls,  Tischb.  ii,  61.  62.  Cottabus, 
Jacobs  Yerm.  Schr.  vi.  s.  106,  still  to  seek  for  in  works  of  art.  [Perhaps 
Mon.  Ined.  200.  Welcker  Kl.  Schr.  ii.  s.  225.]  The  game  of  enkotyle  (but 
not  accurately  represented)  on  vases,  M.  I.  d.  Inst.  47  B.  Ann.  iv.  p.  336^ 
Children's  sports  at  the  Saturnalia,  according  to  Melchiorri,  on  a  xelirf 
in  the  Yatican,  Diss.  d.  Ace.  Rom.  ii.  p.  147.  Gerh.  Ant.  Bildw.  65. 

Dwarfs  as  Roman  articles  of  luxury,  in  bronzes,  Ant.  Bro.  vi,  91.  92: 
Gori  M.  Etr.  i,  56.  Pitt.  Ere.  v,  66  sqq.  (as  Pygmies). 


6.    DBATH. 

1  431.  Direct  representations  of  death  and  the  ceremonies 
observed  thereat  are  rare  in  Greek  art;  the  dead  body  ceases 
to  be  an  expression  of  life  and  precisely  thereby  a  sabject  of 

2  art  To  allusive  representations  belong8,''beside8  many  already 
noticed,  sometimes  taken  from  mythology  (§.  397.  K  2.)«  some- 
times from  life  (§.  428.  R  2.),  the  simple  figure  of  a  departure, 
a  journey,  without  further  indication  of  the  unknown  bourne 
whither  it  is  directed. 

1.  Gonclamatio,  relief,  L.  182.  (an  imitation  of  the  antique)  Gaylus  iii, 
7a  Bouill.  iii,  60,  1.  Clarac  pi.  154.  Planctus  L.  459.  Bouill.  60,  8. 
CSIarac  pi.  153. ;  urns  from  Olusium  §.  174.  R.  2.,  comp.  Gori  M.  Etr.  iii,  3. 
t.  20-23.  Carrying  out  the  body,  a  strange  painting,  described  by  GeD 
N.  Pomp.  ii.  p.  48.  Depositing  the  deceased  in  the  tomb,  Staokelb.  tf.  38. 
[The  three  Athenian  vases  M.  d.  I.  iii,  60.  Ann.  zv.  p.  276.  are  especially 
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importaiit.  W.  Henien.  BerL  Yasen  naoh  Gferhard  no.  1847-49.    Similar 
on  a  oantharos  from  Yolei,  BolL  1844.  p.  33.] 

S.  On  the  subjects  represented,  chiefly  departures,  and  the  fine  style 
of  Qrecian  grave-steles,  £.  Wolff  and  Qerhard  Ann.  d.  Inst.  L  p.  134  sqq. 
Fine  stele  Staokelb.  Gr&ber  Tf.  1.  Bee  the  Marathonian  vases  L.  705 
sqq.  darao  pL  126  sq.  and  M.  Worsl.  i,  6. 14.  Caylus  vi,  49  sqq.  In  con- 
nexion therewith  it  has  been  correctly  remarked  that  the  siuin^  not  the 
standing  figure  is  the  dead  man  (Binck,  Kunstblatt.  1828.  N.  42,  7.),  see 
also  il  Yeron.  49,  2.  51, 11.  Bescr.  de  la  Mor^  iii.  pi.  16.  Banquet,  the 
husband  lies,  he  is  the  deceased,  his  wife  gives  him  her  hand.  Oomp.  pL 
14^  18,  2.  19, 1.  20,  2,  the  man  sitting  the  deceased.  [Comp.  Boulez  Basr. 
liDuidraires  d*Areszo  p.  13.  not.  1.  Le  Bas  Mon.  d*antiq.  fig.  p.  142  sq.] 
There  is  also  a  horse  often  introduced,  L.  695.  Olarac  pL  152. ;  B.  Ro- 
ohette  M.  1. 46^  1.  p.  126.  Marm.  Ozon.  ii.  No.  63.  (an  Attic  cippus,  a 
Siren  above,  §.  393,  4.).  Hereto  belongs  also  the  relief  Winck.  M.  I.  72. 
with  the  serpent  behind  the  youth  taking  leave,  comp.  Gerh.  Beschr. 
Boms  ii,  ii.  s.  6.  [Kunstmus.  zu  Bonn  1841.  s.  122.  Serpent  round  the 
tree  0.  I.  iL  no.  3366  and  no.  2322.  b  86  and  b  94.]  The  ^e^f  likewise 
even  rides  up  to  a  Hesperidian  tree  enwreathed  by  a  serpent  (symbol  of 
a  blessedness  veiled  in  darkness  and  terrors)  with  an  altar.  Maffei  Yeron. 
49,  8.  However  this  symbol  is  rejected  by  Gerhard  Archemoros  s.  68. 
The  i^s  in  his  hero5n  on  vases,  exactly  as  he  appears  on  steles,  see 
Stackcdb.  at  pL  2,  2.  The  departure-scenes  on  vases  must  also  perhaps 
in  a  great  measure  be  conceived  in  conformity  with  the  reliefs.  On  Etrus- 
can dnerary  cists  the  departure  often  takes  place  before  a  grave-pillar 
with  a  pine-cone,  usually  before  a  door.  Mantus  or  Orcus  whips  on. 
Here  also  the  person  taking  leave  is  often  on  horseback ;  an  amphora 
lies  on  the  ground,  a  serpent  issues  forth ;  genii  of  the  infernal  world  lead 
the  hprse.  Comp.  §.  174.  B.  3. — ^Women,  with  the  right  hand  placed  on 
the  chin,  the  left  on  the  breast  (as  prisoners  were  represented  among  the 
Romans),  seem  to  denote  the  final  farewell  (l*adieu  supreme).  B.  Rochette 
.  p.  132.  and  especially  the  stele  in  the  L.  pi.  46,  8.,  and  the  fine  bust  from 
a  aepukhral  monument  in  Stackelb.  Gr&ber  1  Abth.  s.  44.  closing  vignette. 

The  lutrophoros  on  Attic  tombs  of  those  who  died  unmarried,  statue 
in  Beriin,  G5tt.  G.  A.  1830.  s.  2016.  A  lutrophoros  M.  Chiaram.  i,  11. 
Cflarac  pL  407.  no.  703.  eAIAIMOS  [xoirr^ocpo^o^  x«7^  see  G.  Hermann 
De  duabus  insor.  Gr.  1835.  p.  13.] — Tomb  of  a  hunter  (a  stag  devouring 
the  fruits  placed  before  him),  relief  from  Megara  in  Yienna,  Wiener 
Zeitsohr.  1832.  No.  144. 

432.  Skeletons  ((fxiXsro/,  lanrsB), — ^under  which  term  are  * 
only,  in  general,  to  be  understood  among  the  ancients,  flesh- 
less  forms  shrivelled  into  skin  and  bone, — ^as  well  as  death's 
kads,  did  not  make  their  appearance  as  symbols  of  death  un- 
a  later  times  and  on  monuments  of  no  artistic  importance 
At  Trimalchio's  feast  a  silver  skeleton  admonished  to  the  en*  2 
jojment  of  life,  and  Appuleius  was  accused  of  carrying  about 
nun  a  larva  (larvalis  imftgo,  sceletus)  as  an  amulet  or  charm. 

1.    Several  things  of  this  nature  brought  together  by  Welcker,  Sjlloge 
p.  9&    The  tomb-stone  with  the  inscription  dted  there  and  a  larva  be- 
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neatli  ww  to  be  seen  in  1828  ia  the  oellaitt  of  tibe  British  Mi 
On  a  sepulohral  monument  from  Pompeii  a  relief  wifeh  a  dcdetoa  adon^ 
ing  a  woman  with  ribbons,  Mazzois  Pomp,  i,  29.  Gippus  at  Naples  with 
a  skeleton,  from  whose  mouth  a  butterfly  is  floating  away,  l^e&pels  Ant 
0.  61.  A  skeleton  escaping  from  the  urn  (on  skeletons  in  amphone, 
«omp.  Steinb&chel  Alterth.  s.  67.),  while  Eros  sends  light  into  it,  Impr. 
d.  Inst,  ii,  58.  A  skeleton  dancing  to  Silenus*  flute,  Wicar  iii,  28.  See 
also  Qori  Inscr.  i.  p.  455.  and  the  gems  in  Christie,  Painted  Vases  4.  6. 
(skeletons  with  lanterns).  On  the  skeletons  of  Cuma  (§.  260.  R.  1.), 
works  by  Jorio,  Sickler,  Blumenbach,  Q5tt.  G.  A.  1823.  s.  1243.  G5the 
Werke  xliy.  s.  194.  Olfers,  Schriften  der  Berl.  Akad.  1830.  s.  1.  Tf.  1—4. 
[Stackelb.  Oi&ber  s.  16.  **  no  dancing  skeletons,  but  dry  haggard  human 
bodies?*'  The  shades  leave  the  graves  lanrali  habitu,  nudis  ossibus 
cohnrente,  Seneca  Ep.  24.  ossea  forma,  Ond  lb.  146.  So  the  two  figures 
on  a  yase,  Mus.  Ghinrino  ii.  ty.  168.]  List  of  the  skeletons  in  ancient 
art,  ibtd.  s.  30  ff.  Tf.  5.  A  bronae  larva,  consisting  of  skin  and  bones, 
was  said  to  have  been  consecrated  by  Hippocrates  at  Delphi,  Pans,  x,  2,  4. 

2.  The  larva  argentea  in  Petron.  34.,  sic  apta  ut  articuli  ejoa  v«rte- 
braoque  kzatss  in  omnem  partem  flecterentur,  was  accordingly  a  re^oiar 
skeleton.  A  skeleton  at  a  feast  also  on  the  relief  in  the  Loavitt  26.*^ 
AppuL  de  magia  p.  68.  Bip. 


III.  SUBJECTS  PROM  THE  REST  OF  NATURE. 

1.    AKIMiXS  AHD  PLANT& 

1  4f33.  The  mastery  of  the  ancients  in  the  representation  pf 
the  NOBI.EB  kinds  of  animals  arose  from  their  fine  sense  of 
characteristic  forma  The  horse  was  immediately  connected 
with  the  human  form  in  Greek  statues  of  victors  and  Romaa 
statusB  equestres;  although  seldom  slender  and  high,  the  horses 
of  Greek  works  of  art,  however,  are  very  fiery  and  spirited, 
those  of  Roman  execution  more  clumsy  and  massive;  their 
pace  is  frequently  an  artificial  one  which  they  were  taught-^ 

2  ambling  (tolutim).  According  to  Pliny  the  tutelarii  were  re- 
sponsible with  their  lives  for  a  dog  licking  his  wounds,  in  the 
Capitol,  because  it  was  of  inestimable  value;  there  are  ani- 
mals of  this  class  of  distinguished  beauty;  as  well  as  wolves, 
bulls,  rams,  boars,  lions  and  panthers,  in  which  sometimes 
the  forms  of  these  animals  are  as  grandly  developed  as  tl^e 

3  human  forms  in  gods  and  heroea  To  represent  powerfully- 
designed  wild  animals,  especially  fighting  with  one  another, 
was  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  early  Greek  art 

1.    Winck.  Werke  iv.  s.  236. 

S.    loonio  konea,  iBIlian  T.  H.  ix,  32.    Galamis'  hozves  §.  113.  2.  Mar- 
cel do  Series  Ueber  die  Tluere  der  alten  Kunst^  BihL  Univ.  1884.  Mas 
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p,  831  (Mjq.)  difltiagniflheB  four  breeds  of  hones,  the  African,  Apnlian, 
ThenaKui  cad  Sicilian.  The  aame  latelj  on  the  animaJa  on  the  mosaic 
t>f  PalsBStrina;  Froriep.  Notiaen  1834.  N.  922  ff.  Very  erroneous  on  the 
whole.  Uie  heada  from  the  Parthenon  are  celebrated  §.  118,  2,  c,  as  are 
also  the  Yenetimn  horses  (compared  with  the  former  bj  Hajdon,  L.  1818. 
and  QMte  Werke  l.  b.  lia)  St.  di  San  Marco  i,  43  sqq.  §.  261.  R.  2.,  those 
of  Monte  Oavallo  §.  414.  B.  4.,  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  §.  204.  K.  4.  Fal- 
conet (EuTTes  ii.  p.  1.  eomp.  i.  p.  167.,  those  of  the  Balbi  §.  421.  K,  4.,  one 
in  Flovenoe,  QalL  St.  80.  (comp.  81 — 86.).  Hercuknean  quadriga  of 
bronae,  Ant.  Bro.  vi,  66.  Horse's  head  from  the  Colombrano  palace  aft 
Naples,  G6the  W.  xxriiL  s.  34.  M.  Borb.  iii,  10.  [Oicognara  Storia  d. 
scult  iii.  tv.  19.]  Fine  horse-head  in  bronae,  gilded,  in  Augsburg  (Raiser 
§•  264.  B.  2.).  Fabulons  horse  (fi^vnvovf)  on  coins  of  Nic»a,  Mionn. 
BappL  ▼.  tb.  1,  8.  p.  148.  na  861.,  comp.  Sueton.  Oaae.  6L  Very  fine  ones 
on  Thessaliaa  and  Sicilian  coins.  We  kam  from  Zenopbon,  Virgil,  Colo- 
mella  and  Oppian  what  were  the  notions  of  the  anoients  in  reg^SLrd  to 
beauty  in  horses.  Explanation  of  the  muscles  and  the  bas-reliefs  on  B. 
Matth»i*s  model  of  a  horse  by  Seller  and  B5ttiger.  Br.  1823.  Ck>mp.  above 
§.  424, 1.  [Ruhl  ueber  die  Auflaasnng  der  Natur  in  der  Pferdebildung 
antiker  Plastik,  Oassel  1846.  4to.]  Mules  especially  on  Sicilian  coins. 
[Eutychus  with  his  asa  Nicon,  caused  by  Octavian  to  be  represented  in 
bronae  at  Nicopolis  in  commemoration  of  the  lucky  omen  of  meeting  them, 
Plut.  Anton.  66.,  remoTod  to  the  hippodrome  at  0<mstantinople  according 
to  a  schoL  in  the  Palatine  manuscript.  Creuzer  zur  Arch&oL  L  s.  47.] 

3.  A  dog  scratching  his  ear,  an  excellent  work,  in  Naples,  Splendid 
molossi,  Cayac.  i,  6.  Mon.  Qab.  43.  Wol/  of  Belvedere,  a  gigantic  animaL 
Myron*s  cow  §.  122,  2.  comp.  PCL  vii,  31.  Tore  Famese  §.  167.,  bronze  in 
Yenice,  S.  Marco  i,  47.  Bronze  in  l>resden  (after  StrongyUon  1)  Meyer 
6esch.  T£  9  c.  Fine  bnlls  on  coins  of  Epirus,  Oortyna,  §.  360.  R.  6.  361. 
B.  4.  Bulls  which  have  KUft^rds  on  their  backs  like  camels  Arist.  H.  A. 
▼iii,  29,  gibberes,  like  those  of  Cyprus,  Serv.  Qeoig.  i,  138.,  Syria,  Caria, 
Plin.  viii,  46.,  def<»inis  scapulis  torus  eminet,  Calpumius  vii,  61.,  comp. 
a  coin  of  Qordian  at  Ephesus  in  Tristan  T.  iL  The  ffoaty  which  figures  in 
the  primitive  history  of  Macedonia,  is  magnificently  represented  on  coins, 
Mionnet  Suppl.  iii.  pL  9,  4 — 6.  Giustiniani  goat.  Fine  bronze  of  a  cha- 
mois, M.  Borb.  i,  61.  Bronze  rams  at  Palermo,  G6the  Werke  zxvii.  s.  121. 
[both  from  Syracuse  perfectly  alike,  and  two  similar  ones  are  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  supremacy.]  On  the  aries 
gutturatus,  in  Florence  and  Rome,  a  treatise  by  Ad.  Fabroni.  Calydo« 
nian  boar,  in  Byzantium,  mentioned  by  Nicetas  p.  367.  comp.  Anth.  PaL 
XT,  61.  ;^  a  very  fine  one,  M.  Flor.  iii,  69.  Fine  wild-swine  on  coins  of 
dnsium,  JEtolia,  N.  Brit.  6,  26.  A  sow  suckling,  POL  vii,  32. ;  comp.  §. 
418.  R.  3.  Swine,  resembling  those  of  China,  on  gem^  Impr.  d.  Inst,  i, 
51.  62.  Sow  with  young,  ibid,  iii,  66.  Lions  at  Yenice  from  the  Peirsdus 
of  Athens,  S.  Marco  ii,  48.  49.  §.  263.  R  2.  Famesian  lion,  M.  Borb.  ix. 
front.  Splendid  figures  on  coins  and  gems,  comp.  Jen.  LZ.  Erg.  1816.  s. 
290.  Lion  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  in  Ceos,  in  Brdndsted  Toy.  i.  p.  11. 
Similar  ones  here  and  there  in  Greece.  On  the  tombs  of  heroes  (Ptolem. 
Hepluest.  p.  147.  Bekker),  for  instance,  of  Hector  on  the  tab.  lUaca  and 
of  Leonidas  at  ThermopylsB.  Lion  on  coins  of  Mil^us  Tiiaif  yly»g.  Anthol. 
P^  vi|  266.  J.  de  Witte  Ann.  vL  p.  343.    Lioness  with  *  young  Bon 
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Impr.  ill,  54.  On  the  oonformation  of  the  lion  (of  Syrian  laoe),  boll  (bos 
urus),  boar  (siii  iBthiopicuB)  on  the  temple  of  Oljmpia,  GeoflBroj,  St. 
Hilaire  Bech.  an  wajet  de  qnelqueB  firagm.  P.  1833.  [Tsgaries ;  aee  Bon- 
ner Konatmns.  Sd  ed.  p.  168.]  Goloasal  Hon  at  CfasBronea,  Dapr6.  Tcy. 
pL  17.  Lion  firom  PlatsBa,  L.  708  b.  Baochian  panther  on  coins  witii 
thyrsi  or  lances  in  its  jaws.  Battle  of  panthers  and  lions,  powerfoUj  de- 
signed, Laborde  Vases  ii,  21.  Oomp.  above  §.  322.  R.  4.  427.  R.  L  Ti^en 
are  more  rare  than  panthers  and  leopards.  MephanU  as  tordk-bearers  on 
coins  of  the  SeleuddsB^  comp.  Sueton.  Oses.  37.  Camd*  with  foals,  of 
ivory,  Buonarr.  MedagL  p.  365.  [Keapels  Ant.  Bildw.  Mannore  no.  499. 
Bhinoeeros  ibid.  no.  509.]  An  assemblage  of  animals  of  ancient  art,  with 
eagles,  peaoooks  and  storks,  POL  vii,  26 — 34.  BooilL  iii,  95.  CSarac  pL 
350.  An  eagU  with  a  seipent,  Nioetas  de  stat.  a  8.  Ictinus*  owl,  Ldbeck 
Aglaoph.  p.  973.  Fine  young  stag  in  bronae,  M.  Poortal^  p.  20.,  from 
the  neighbouriiood  of  Sybaris,  the  casting  defective.  [One  the  siae  of  lifii 
in  black  marble,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran.] 

4.  The  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  descriptions,  the  archaic  vases  and 
Gusinian  vessels,  the  Etruscan  bronzes,  the  earlier  coins  and  engraved 
stones  show  the  prevailiog  taste  for  battles  of  wild  animals.  (The  so- 
called  ^gyptising  vases  are  satisfied  with  mere  collocations.)  The  mode 
of  introducing  them  is  often  quite  in  the  style  of  arabesques. 

1  434.  Infebiob  kinds  of  animals,  marine-animals  andpoljpi, 
were  chiefly  treated  in  a  style  which  rather  strives  to  repre- 
sent the  bold  and  picturesque  forms  of  such  natural  objects  in 
a  general  way,  than  the  accurate  conformation  of  the  particu- 

2  lar  speciea  In  like  manner,  we  may  say  that  in  the  bntwhted 
PLANTS  in  vase-paintings,  as  well  as  in  the  garlands  and  fes- 
toons of  decorative  architecture  and  vase-work,  although  there 
are  manifold  deviations  from  the  objects  imitated  in  individ- 
ual features,  yet  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  v^etation  are 

3  often  profoundly  seized.  But  in  all  compositions  of  different 
animal  forms,  which  were  partly  introduced  from  the  East, 
but  were  developed  with  genuine  Hellenic  sentiment,  there  is 
especially  displayed  a  spirit  which  conceived  natural  life,  in 
its  creative  fulness  of  power,  with  equal  truth  and  boldness; 
hence  such  forms  present  themselves  to  us  as  real  and  actu- 

4  ally  existing  beinga  A  totally  different  spirit  from  this  sim- 
ple feeling  of  nature  breathes  in  the  gbtlli  of  later  times 
on  gems;  wit  in  the  combination  •f  things  completely  differ- 
entj  often  also  an  allegorically  expressed  reflection,  here  lie  at 
the  foundation. 

1.  v.  the  sea-animals  on  vases  (which  are  often  entirely  painted  over 
with  them),  for  example  Millingen  Un.  Mon.  10.  Tet  there  were  also 
even  under  Phidias*  name  the  most  accurate  imitations  of  bees,  flies,  d- 
cad»  (oomp.  §.  159.  R.  2.),  and  rare  kinds  of  animals  also  are  often  faith-i 
fully  represented  in  antiques,  Blumenbach  Commentatt.  Soc  Gott.  zvL 
p.  184.    Painted  cobwebs,  Philostr.  ii,  28. 

S.    See  as  to  Greek  vases  Millin  i,  15.  22.  ii,  32.  39.;  Roman  works  in 
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CkvftMppi,  Pix»iied*s  7wd  and  elaewhere.  The  diffioolty  of  ditliiiguish- 
ing  different  kinds  of  plants  on  anaent  works  of  art  it  remarked  bj 
Bprengeky  Hist  rei  herbaria^  L  p.  29.  Imitations  of  fruits  in  wax,  {.  305. 
Bw  4.,  and  in  rhyparograpf^  [rhopographj]  $.  163.  &.  5.  210.  B.  6.  211.  K 
1.  Ant.  Brc  i,  9. 11.  45.  47.  and  manj  others. 

3.  Maxod  de  Serres  Ueber  die  Wunderthiere  der  alten  Konst,  BibL 
vniv.  1834.  F6vr.  p.  160.  also  finds  much  truth  to  nature  in  these  fimtastio 
oomposiUons. — ^The  ^j^inx  on  the  coins  of  Chios  as  well  as  Qergis,  Streber 
Miknchner  Denksohr.  PhiloL  L  s.  200.  (an  allusion  to  the  Sybil)  is  that  of 
Egypt,  only  more  slender,  and  winged  [as  in  Eurip.  Phosniss.  609.].  Ortf" 
finM  §.  361.  at  the  end.  Tragelaphi  and  other  grotesque  animal  figures 
en  the  vases  §.  75.  B.  2.  171.  B.  2.,  oomp.  238.  B.  4.  Such  were  esteemed 
on  silver  vessels  !»  «'^o/«ii  Juven.  i,  7.  B5okh,  Staatsh.  iL  s.  305.  On 
the  composition  of  the  protomss  of  difibrent  animals  on  gems  and  coins 
(lion  and  bull,  bull  and  goat,  and  the  like,  often  with  wings)  §.  241.  B.  8. 
The  winged  sow  of  the  Claiomenian  popular  legend  (.filian  H.  A.  xii,  38.) 
Is  even  found  on  very  old  gold  coins  of  the  city,  M.  Brit,  ziii,  23.  A  fine 
panther  with  wings  and  horns  killing  a  stag,  Wobum  Marb.  11.  Two 
g;riffins  en  a  stag,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  iii,  91. — ^The  monster  on  the  walls  of 
Amphipolts,  Courindry  Yoy.  pL  H^  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  on  the 
•oins  uk  Alexandria,  Eokhel  SyH  tb.  6, 15. 

4.  The  GryDi  (§.  163.  B.  3.)  chiefly  in  jasper,  lipp.  i,  ii,  517  ft  Suppl 
li,  41»-42a  Baponi  tv.  52.  Tassie  p.  709.  Impr.  d.  Inst,  iii,  48.  iv,  67. 
68.  They  are  also  found  on  coins,  especially  of  Signia,  Steinbtichel  Al- 
ierth.  s.  78. 144. 244.  They  sometimes  spring  from  the  coi^unction  of 
Baochian  masks  with  other  countenances.— l^e  representations  of  ani- 
mals, especially  insects,  in  human  occupations,  in  mural  paintings  and 
gems,  are  not  to  be  tatoi  in  the  spirit  of  the  animal  apologue,  but  only 
as  sports^ 
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2.    AEA9B8QUS8,  lAVDflGAPB; 

4S5.    The  living  and  genial  co'iception  of  nature  which  1 

rvades^  ancient  art  was  well  adapted  for  ababbsqubs  (%  24. 
2.),  the  age  of  which  in  Greek  art  reaches  very  far  back ; 
^n  the  contmy  laitdsoapb  in  the  modem  sense  was  just  as 
little  suited  to  the  ancient  style  of  art;  we  only  find  it  at  a 
later  period  and  on  a  small  scale.  Ghreek  art  required  of  its  2 
subjects  an  intimate  relation,  a  dose  connexion  of  life  and 
form,  of  spirit  and  embodiment;  everything  in  it  received  pre- 
cisely thereby  a  decided  character,  a  distinct  physiognomy. 
The  mysterious  boding  twilight  of  spirit  which  the  landscape 
breathes  into  us,  must  have  seemed  to  the  ancients,  from  their 
tendency  of  mind,  incapable  of  artistic  development;  their 
landscapes  therefore  were  generally  conceived  rather  in  a  play- 
ful manner  than  with  earnestness  and  feeling;  the  pleasing 
effect  of  a  variety  of  buildings  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  nume- 
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rons  figures,  is  eyeryirhere  preferred,  in  the  Rerculan^an  pfc- 
3  tores,  to  the  impressireness  of  solitary  scenes  of  natura  Theit 
paintings  of  nature  also  gave  occupation  to  a  scientific  atten- 
tion, &om  their  map-like  survey  of  extensive  tracts  of  oountty, 
and  furnished  a  pictorial  chorographj  and  ethnography. 

'  t.  Thd  kg^  of  Arabesques  (ip^tftn  in  Homer,  afterwards  oalled  ^vrm^tm 
fcnd  ^J^»^t»)iB  proved  especially  by  the  vases ;  pretty  nearly  the  same  ara- 
besqueb  in  vase>palnting8,  as  M.  Blacas  pi.  25., — qports  of  humour,  wheie 
every  interpretation  is  questionable/— and  in  terraooitas  of  the  Brit.  Mot. 
%v.  14^  82. 18,  31.  their  rich  development  in  after  times  through  Roman 
^ural  paintings,  {.  210  sqq.,  candelabra,  §.  302.  B.  3.,  and  other  vessels. 
For  the  history  of  Arabesques  H.  Hase  Palseologus  s.  90.  [Gmber  De- 
scription of  the  plates  of  fresco  decorations  and  stucoos  in — Italy,  with 
an  essay  on  the  Arabesques  of  the  Ancients  as  compared  with  those  of 
iLaphael  and  his  school,  by  Hittorff  L.  1844.] 

i.  Se^  §.  200, 4  Of  the  naiare  of  landscape  wss  the  YetuB  pMott 
NymphMum  exhibens  ed.  L.  Holstenius  (ex  mL  BarberiniB).  Bw  1976L 
Haiboiirs,  f .  29a  &.  &  Labyrinthus>  Meander,  Fest  Noa.  YfflasiBthe 
■ea,  QelL  If.  Pomp.  vign.  9.  The  pioture^  Winde.  M.  I.  908*,  ia  aa  eiam<» 
pie  of  how  much  the  ancients  required  haipaa  lifb  and  the  Works  ef  man 
in  landscape.  Tet  they  sometimes  succeeded  in  producing  in  a  small  relief 
a  truly  rural  and  solitary  impression  by  means  of  a  couple  of  merely  m*^ 
dioated  trees  and  rocks,  and  a  few  clambering  goats,  for  ex.  Ii.  387.  BouilL 
lii,  57,  9.  Clarac  pi.  144.  Comp.  the  Athenian  relief  tablet^  Walcole  Trav, 
last  pi. ;  such  little  scenes  recal  the  ancient  rhopoaraphf/  §.  103.  it.  5.  R^ 
presentation  of  an  habitual  mood  of  the  mind  (sense)  by  the  imitation 
9f  a  corresponding  mood  of  nature  (truth)»  the  main  problem  of  the  art 
of  landscape  painting.  Cams  Briefe  ueber  Landsohaftmahlerei  Lpa.  1836. 
2.  Aufl.  Br.  3.  a  41. 

3.  See  in  Philostratus  the  paintings  of  the  marshy  country  i,  9.,  the 
very  ingeniously  conceived  one  of  the  Bosporus  i,  12. 13,  of  the  Islands 
iiy  17.,  among  which  oould  be  reopgjused  the  Cyclades  Ceos,  Tenos,  I>eloe 
and  BLheneia,  Melos,  Siphnoe  and  Kazos,  cidmp.  ^  384.  R.  4.  These  had 
c^rti^y  a  gieat  .resemblance  to  the  mosaic  of  Palestrina  ^  322.  IL  4. 
Another  but  more  ihythologioal  reptesentation  of  Kgypt,  on  the  Egyptian 
goblet.  $.  316.  R.  ^.  Vsconli  PCI  fiL  tv.  o.  Others  more  comic,  Brit 
Mua  Tenad.  M  Bgyptfietn  landscapes  w^  in  mu^h  &veur  at  borne, 
espeeiatty  la  tnesaity  somewhat  Mke  the  OhinM  j^uSrte  at  %he  preeeat 
day,  POL  L  p.  14.  a.  ilardeBBoCAld0Busoa«teBiofX}eKty>a.  (EkeatiBe 
.  by  OeL  OaTedeoL 

Aeeordb^^  «e  Bostaik  ad  Dioi.  p.  SV.  peiatem  ivvre  imA  to  gite 
hiflB  (lie  ibna  of  M0DB  and  efher  aufmils.  At  Aa<ft»oliliiere  was  a  so- 
cattsd  €hMwdMi  hwd  htfwnoirt  of  tiie^ock,  Mskiiif.  Mfc.  ISBStadilL 
ii,9ia    . 
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436.    Wfi  fiPBfilM^^  w\ih  ft  ]3i{ii9ty  j?iotioe  of  the  nmuletfl  of  1 

antiquity,  wbicn  from  their  nature  everywhere  transgrei^^^thtf 
liinii;8  qi^y  pay  $gnQ  even  in  cUr^c);  qontr^iction  to  the  fistic 
9ease.  The  ^^^ftOQ^  invidia,  Accorijing  to  the  belief  of  antiquity^r 
was  with  ap  nu^ch  the  greater  c^t^inty  w«jde4  off,  the  mpre  re- 
puJUiv/e,  My  disg\i>tiiig  the  obi^Qt  wom  for  that  vur^Q^ ; : w4 
tbe  numberlesp  fulmmc  broQ«69,  although  originally  (syjnbpU^ 
life-creating  nature,  had  afterwards,  however,  only  this  meaoi^ 
ing  and  aim.    The  eye,  the  foot,  t^  hai^d  variously  applied,  3 
JBire  to  be  met  with  in  liymbplical  and  superstitious  signinciince  { 
all  the  Un^l)s  qf  the  .humw  body  were  modelled  without  par- 
ticular signification  as  ^Q<^^e(cr(^te4  p^e^ings  to  fispuliipius  fpf 
recovery  noiin  sicknefs^    Figures  from  th^  JJgyptiau  religion  3 
ii|id  Al^tmdrU^  edeptai^ism  exe  Dtberwifle  by  far  the  most 
usual  on  amulet  stones. — Fulne^  of  li&,  health  and  bloom  4 
were  most 'usually  .degooted  in  the  later  period  of  art,  by  the 
coR)snjG0PU>  which  was  al^o  doubled,  as  i^  indepehdexitly  exist? 
ing  symbol    Wher^  p.  secret  sense  is  given  to  tfATksMATic^li  5 
lines  and  figur^  arbitrarily  gr  ^om  p}iili>9ophipal  arotcbe^ 
all  artistic  ikctjivity  ^opqiletoly  vsynisb^d  Fi$l^  tha.  nfttoml 
unity  of  the  extfinial  andinteniaL  .  > 

1.  The  fhoBiua  en  houses  in  Pompeii  with  ^  inscription,  kie  hMui- 
fdicUMf  is  weU' known.  Perhaps  the  oMest  anralet  of  the  kind' is  to'  be' 
seen  on  the  walls  of  Alatrium^  Podwell  ¥iew8i>L^.  [^Am'SditorMnJ 
a  similar  one  on  a  wall  of  the  Homeric  city  Antheia.]  An  ithyphallio 
figoze  was  probably  called  tycbon  as  a  symbol  of  Tyche.  Probably  the 
ordinary  ^avxdinou,  faacimim,  before  work-shops  was  also  the  same,  Pol* 
lux  vii,  108.  (yikoii  rtifth  torpicula  res).  Comp.  BSttiger  Amalth.  iii.  s. 
340.  Arditi  U  &scino  e  Tamuleto  contro  del  fiucino  presso  gli  antiohi. 
N.  18S5. 4to.  D  fico  is  often  combined  with  phalli  as  an  amulet,  Ant. 
Bro.  vi,  99.  Phalli  alati.  But  death-lUe  figures  served  this  purpose,  and 
a  kind  ot  graukopper^  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  laryalis  imago,  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  before  the  acropolis  by  Pisistratus  as  a  jutfratxi'i*^* 
ffamrmm.  Hssych.,  comp.  Lobock  Aglaoph.  p.  970.  Hence  the  grasshop- 
per in  all  sorts  of  human  occupations  on  gems,  Impr.  d.  Inst,  ii,  93.  9{^. 

8.  The  mdu$  cetdtu  is  most  interestingly  represented  yi  the  relief 
Wobum  Harbles  14.,  comp.  Millingen  Arch»oL  Brit.  ziz.  p.  70.  where  it 
is  exposed  to  every  kind  of  insult  and  filth.  In  a  similar  way  we  see 
^t  attacked  by  many  sorts  of  animals  on  gems  (lappert  SuppL  ii,  466. 
Caylus  V,  57.  vi.  38.  Kopp,  Paheogr.  ilL  p.  604.  and  Expl.  inscr.  obso.  in 
amuleto.  Heidelb.  1832.),  which  are  all  to  be  referred  thereto,  and  not 
to  eye-healing.  Pedes  voHvi,  entwined  with  serpents,  with  Capricorn 
thereon  as  a  propitious  sign,  and  the  inscription,  fieuistos  redire,  Passeri, 
Lttc.  fict.  ii,  73.  Feeti  as  signs  of  presence  at  places  of  pilgrimage.  Amu* 
let  hands  in  Gaylus  iii,  63.  Causseus  M.  Bom.  vi,  11-14  etc.    ffandi  of 
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€9ncord,  dextnB,  Caylns  y,  66, 4.  MontC  iii,  197.  Endatpid  handg^  oltea 
on  gems  and  ooint.  Ban  of  com  growing  out  of  them,  tropva  along  with 
them.  On  limbs  as  oonseorated  offerings  for  oonYslesoenoe,  0. 1. 487  sqq. 
1670.  Some  of  the  sort  in  the  Brit.  Museum.  A  person  is  pulled  bj  the 
ear,  with  the  inscriptioa  fMmfMWft^  m  gems  and  ooini^  B6ttiger^s  Op.  p. 
116  sq. 

9.  On  am«2er^  works  written  by  GafSue!,  Arpe  and  others.  Even 
phjsioians,  as  Alexander  of  Tralles,  reoommoid  medics  gemm».  The 
figure  of  Serapis  was  a  customary  ph  jlaoterion.  One  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind  is  the  stone  with  Horos-Harpocrates  on  both  sides  and  the 

inscription :  lAtymt '  A^  *  A«'oXX«»  *  A^voxf «nif  wiKmr^^  r»  ^o^»rf»  Sck* 
bel  Herr.  grav.  pL  30.  Impr.  d.  L  iii,  99. 100.  Abraxas  §.  408,  a 

4.  Comuoopia^  entwined  with  serpents,  on  coins  of  the  BjQiones,  per- 
haps in  reference  to  Cadmus.  N.  Brit  6,  IS.  The  dauUe  horn,  which  so 
often  occurs  on  coins  with  bojs*  heads,  (with  the  heads  of  Epiphanes 
and  Callinicus  on  coins  of  Oommagene,)  was  called  llm^uf,  Athen.  ▼.  S02 
0.  Kramer  Ueber  den  styl  der  gemahlten  Thongefftsie  s.  127.  Lippert 
SnppL  ii,  398.  According  to  Athen.  xi.  788  o.  the  cornucopia  was  also 
sailed  *£jrmifroV;  comp.  however  ▼,  198  a. 

6.  On  the  penteipha  especiallj  Lange  in  B6tt.  Archssol.  u.  Kunst  L  s. 
66L— The  mystery  types  on  early  Qreek  coins  regarding  which  see  Stieg- 
liila  Unterh.  iL  s.  17^  are  so  in  reality  only  to  a  very  small  extent.  The 
figwt  of  the  three  revolring  feet,  which  was  formerly  taken  to  be  a  sym- 
\fX  of  Maaorian  Sicily,  is  found  to  have  been  of  fu  more  extensiTe  uae^ 
especially  on  ooins  of  GUida,  Pamphj^  and  C^ms,  and  on  Fanathenaic 
vassi^.aad  do^  not  seem  to  be  yet  satis&otorily  expUined.  On  ooins  of 
Pisnormus  the  three  legs.  Medusa's  head  ha  Ihe  middle,  ears  of  com  be> 
Toivpmuasa  Sicilia  numi  tb.  68. 69. 
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AociiiB  Priiciii  200.  R.  U 

AC0SM  113.  &  L 

Acestor  112.  B.  1. 

AcngM  169.  R  1. 

Admon  200.  R  1.  815.  R  2. 

JEginetan  ichool  882.  R  2. 

iEsinetes  154.  R 

JEUtts  200.  R  1. 

JEtioii  of  Amphipolii^  carrer  15i.  R 

872.  R  4. 
.Stioo,  painter  211, 1.  and  R  1. 
Agasiat,  son  of  DositheoB  157*.  R  8. 

,  son  of  Menophiios  157*.  R  8. 

Agathangelns  200.  R  1. 
Agathardius  185.  R  1.    188,  2. 
Ageladas  82.  R    118.  R  1.   898.  R 

1.    410.  R2. 
Agesandms  156.  R  1. 
A^ophon  184.  R  1.  185.  R 1.  405. 

R.  5. 
Agoracritns  112.  R  1.    117. 
Agfolaa  62.  R 

Atoxander  of  Athens  210.  R  6. 
Alexander,  son  of  king  Fersens  154.  R 
Alexis  112.  R  1. 
Alcamenes  112.  R  1.    117.    119,  2. 

866,  5.  and  R  5.  872,  2. 
Alcimachus  189.  R  2. 
Alcon  807.  R  4. 
Aloidns  194.  R  5. 
Alypus  112.  R  1. 
Amphilochns  149.  R  2. 
Amphion  (?)  189.  R  2. 

of  Cnosfns  112.  R  1. 

Amphistratns  124.  R  1. 
AmjclsDos  82.  R   89.  R  8. 
Aaazagoras  of  JEdna  82.  R 
Anazandn  168.  R  1. 
Andro<!f  des  187.  R  4. 
Andromcns  Qyrrhestet  158.  R  4. 

160,5. 
Androstbenea  112.  R  !• 
Angelion  82.  R   86.  R 
Antenor  82.  R   88.  R 
Anthemins  194.  R  4 
Antbermns  82.  R 
Anthens  154.  R 
Antidotos  189.  R  2.    141.  R  1. 
Antigonns  85.  R  1. 
Antimaffhides  80.  R  1,  4 
Antioehns  154.  R 
Antipatms  159.  R  1« 


Antipbaaes  112.  R  I. 

AntiphUns  168.  R  1. 8. 4.  412.  R  !• 

Antistatea  80.  R  1. 4. 

Antistius  Labeo  209.  R  1. 

Antoridea  168.  R  1. 

Apatnrina  209.  R  8. 

ApeUas  112.  R  1. 

Apellea  85.  R  1.    180.  R  1.    141. 

142, 1.    819,  7.  and  R  2.    406.  Il 

2.  at  the  en<t 

of  Colophon  189.  R  2. 

Aphrodisian  school  208.  R  I. 
Aphrodisins  of  Tralles  197.  R  2. 
ApoUodor  191.  R  1.  his. 
ApoUodoms,  braasc.  124.  R  1. 
— —  of  Athens,   sdagrmpber 

185.  R  1.   186.   187.  R  2.  415.  R 

1.  at  the  end  416.  R  1. 
Apollonidea  815.  R  2. 
Apollonins  885.  R  8. 

son  of  Nestor  160^  4.  and 


R5. 


of  Tralles  157.  R  1. 


Arcesilans  876.  R  8.   891.  R  5. 

son  of  Tisicrates,  painter 

168.  R  I. 


plastes,   brasa-caster,  and 

sculptor  196.  B.  2. 

son  of  Aristodieos  82.  R 

of  Faroe  185.  R  1. 


Arcbennns  82.  R    884.  R  2. 
Arcbias  of  Athena  112.  R  1. 

of  Corinth  152.  R  L 

Archimedes  152.  R  1. 5ii. 

Ardicea  74.  R 

Arellina  208.  R  1. 

Aristandma  112.  R  L 

Aristeas  208.  R  1. 

Aristidea,  braasc  and  azebit  112.  RL 

of  Thebes,  painter  189.  4 

and  R  2.    140,  L  and  R  1.    166^ 


R2. 


son  of  Aristidea  168.  R  1. 
brother  of  Nicomacbna  168 

R1.& 
Aristodemna.  painter  189.  R  9. 

braca-eaater  154.  R 

from  Caxia  211.  R  1. 

Aristodiens  807.  R  1. 
Aristogiton  124.  R  1. 
Ariatodea,  mm,  ci  Nicomacfaiis   I68» 

Rl. 
son  of  CleoBtaa  lUi.  R  1. 
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Aristocles  of  Cvdonia  82.  R. 

of  SicTon  82.  R.  99$,  R.  1. 

Aniitolaaa  139.  R.  2.    141.  R.  1. 

iWriilMn«l«8  .82.  R. 

Aristomedon  82.  &    88.  R. 

Ariston  168.  R.  1. 

Arintonklas  80e.  R  8.  '<13.'R.'8:  ai 

the  end  p.  568. 
Aristophon  185.  R.  1. 
Arrachi6ii  er.  R.  1. 
ArtemidoraB  209.  R.  1. 
Artemon  411.  R  1. 

•^  ■■:  .  ;■>  pAimer  les.  R  i. 

sculptor  197.  R  9. 

Peifohiireto*  121.  R  8* 

'  Ascanu  82.  R 

Asclepiodorns  199.  R  9. 

Asopodonu  112.  R  1. 

;AiteaJ  410.  R  4.  p.  556. 
.Atkdiiieus  154.  R 

AthenioD  139.  R  2.    141.  R  1.    351. 
R  2.    413.  R  2. 

Athenis  82.  R 

Athttian  School  of  Painters  185. 

Athenodor,  sod  of  Ageslmder  156.  R  1. 

Achenodoroa,  brass-oaiter  112.  R  1. 
.  AtUdon  203.  R  1. 

AtticiiB  205.  R  2. 

Attilianus  208.  R  1. 

Attic  School,  yooliger  860^  1. 

Attic  Clay-sUtii4ri«8  72. 
.  Anlanini  Eaandzns  196.  R  9. 

Aulas  200.  R  1. 


Batbydes  85.  R  2. 

Batrachus  180.  R  2. 

Btda  154.  R 

BoethuB  159.  R  1.  415.  R  1. 

Brietei  187.  R  4. 

BnraxiB  (of  Atheni,  wulptor  and 
braBBC)  124.  R  1.  128,  4,  5.  ftAd 
R  5.  146.  R  151.  R  I.  168*  R 
1.  6tt.. 

BularchuB  74.  R 

BnpaluB  82.  R 

BjseB  53. 

0. 
CdbiOib'  If  2,  1.  and  R  1.  9.  197,  I. 
.  869.  R  6.  48&  R  2. 
.CsllaBakhfttB  86.  RI,  4. 
Calliclea  112.  R  1. 
C4lll8ratai  109.  R  1,^2. 
C    ■     ■      ■  the  LaeedibiilcmiaB  169.  9. 
CalUmachuB  CatatexitechnuB  1<^.  R 
8.    112.  R  1.    128.  imd  R  1. 

CalliMonlcUB  124.  R  1.         ^-  - 

Caliutfatat  154.  R 

CalliteleB  82.  R 

CallixenuB  154.  R 

QeUon  «r  JBBina  82.  R   89.  R  2. 

of  EliB   112.  R  1. 

CalyifthiU  82.  R 


CanachuB  of  Si^on  82.  R    86.  R  1. 

86.  B.    164.  R  1.    874.  R8.    896. 

R  1.    894.  R.  9. 

■  ■■    '    of  Sitjoni  iht  ^otag^  tVL 

Rl. 
Canthanu  154.  R 
Carmuudoi'  189.  R  2. 
Carpion  85.  R  1.    109.  I,  8. 
Celer  190.  R  2. . 
Ce))hifiodoniB  ld6.lELf. 
CephiBodotns  112.  R  1.    998.  R  2. 
CephiBBodonu  124.  R  1.    185.  R  1. 

874.  R  5;  6i 
CephiBSodotns  124.  R  1.    126L  R 1 
ChalooBthenea  72.  R  9. 
ChBereas  1.24.  R  1. 
ChBsrep^eB  ito.  ti  k 
Cham  154^  R    15^  L 
CharmadaB  74.  R 
Chartaa  82.  R 
Ch^iHB0t>fitt*  859.  R  9. 
CheirocratoB  149.  R  2. 
Chemphroiidf  Cnottai  45.  R  1.    Ml 

CbimaniB,  it,  Jvlhis. 
ChioniB  $2.  R   89.  R  9. 
Chrywts  194.  R  4. 
iChiyBothemtB  82.  R 
Cimoa  99.  and  R  1. 

Engraver  817.  R  9. 

Cleagontt  186.  R  1. 
Cleanthes  74.  R 
Clearchos  82.  k. 

QeiBthenes  107.  R  8.    185.  R  1. 
Cleiton  112.  R  1. 
Cleomenes  of  Nancratis  149.  R  9. 
'  Bon  of  ApoUodonH   160^ 

8.  and  R  8. 

■on  of  Ciiknnenefe  160^  4. 


andR4. 
KXivtiFHf  415.  R  1.  p,  881. 
Cleon  124.  R  1. 
CleophantuB  74.  R    t5.  tt  I. 
aeoBtaa  106.  R  4.    112.  R  1. 
CleBides  168.  k  1. 
CleadolrnB  817.  R  9. 
ClitiaB  415.  A  1. 
CocceinB,.T.  Anctns  196.  R  1.  IL 
Ck>]oteB,  iteholai*  of  PfaMlas    119.  R 

1.    121.  R  3. 

BchqlarOfl^aBitdel  196.  R  1 

-— of*xlt  187.  R  4. 


CoponinB  196.  R  3.    199.  R  9. 
CoroBbuB,  pottir  k2.  R 

architect  IW.  It  I,  ft. 

Corybaa  168.  R  1. 
CoBBUtiOB  153.  R  4;     190,  i. 
CrateniB  197.  R  2. 
Cratea  149.  R  2. 
Cretan  S^obl  -  359,  h, 
CritiaB  82.  R    8a  R 
Crito  204.  R  5;    429.  R  7. 
CroniuB  815.  R  2. 
CteBibiuB  152.  R-  ^.  k. 


AlTD  SCHOOLS  OP  ART. 


eii 


CtatidemvR  139.  R.  2. 
CtorilsM  112.  K.  1.  12  h 
Ctenlochuf  IdB.  R  1.  8. 
CjcUm  139.  X.  2.   819.  B.  3. 
Cjdon  121. 

D- 

Dftdalids  70.  R.  2. 

DadftluB  6B.  R.  2.  3.  70.  81.  B. 

— ^ of  Sicyon  112.  R.  1.    123,  3. 

DahipBnt  164.  R. 

Mioa  316.  R  2.    402.  9.  3. 

Dameas  82.  tL    87.  ^  1. 

Bamocrittis  124.  R.  1. 

Pamophilaa  83.  R    180.  R  %    310. 

R6. 
Dtmophon  194.  R  1.    312.  R  2. 
Daniel  207.  R  6. 
Daphiiis  109.  R  JJJ^  15. 
Dstondas  154.  R 
Decina  196.  R  2. 

Dvcriaous  191.  R  p.  175.    197.  R  3. 
Dciniaa  74.  R 
Deinocharoa  149.  R  2. 
Deinocratea  80.  R  L  1.    149.  and  R 

2.    151.  R  2. 
Deihomenea  1 12.  R  1. 
Deinon  112.  R  1. 
Demeaa  112.  R  1. 
Dometriaa  of  Athena  112.  R  1.    123. 

and  R  2.    135.  R  3. 

of  Epheaoa  80.  R  I,  1. 


I  Epictetua  428.  R  1. 
157.*  R  2.    Epiroachoa  102.  R  1. 
Epithermna  149.  R  !• 
Eratena  140.  R  3. 
Ergotinina  416.  R  1. 
Erigonoa  163.  R  1. 
Erophiloa  200.  R  1. 
Eoenetoa  317.  R  3. 
Enantlwa  396.  R  3.    4U.  R  3. 
Encadmoa  112.  R  1. 
Eocheir  75.  R  1. 
Encbeinia  82.  R 
Eackidaa  124.  R  1.    317.  R  3. 
Eudorna  107.  R  3» 
Euenor  135.  R  %, 
EttgnMDmna  75.  R  h 
Eiimarna  74.  R 
Eamelna  211.  R  1. 
Eamneatna  196.  R  3. 
Eaodna  200.  R  1. 
Eupalinna  81.  R 

Eaphranor,  Aristidea*  (Arifto'a)  Scho- 
lar 163.  R  1. 
35.  R  1.  fru.    124-  R  1. 


R2. 


-,  goldamith  at  Epheaua  197. 


-^  ^¥x*yt^*f  182-  R-  2- 


Democopoa-Myriiia  106.  R  2. 

r|en)ocritaa  107.  and  R  2. 

Demophiloa  136.  R  1. 

Diagoraa  87.  R3. 

Bibutadea   53.  R  1.    63.  R    63.  R 

72.  R  2. 
Diogenea  163.  R  1. 
of  Athena  196.  R  9. 


Diognetna  211.  R  1. 
Dionjaina,  painter  208.  1^1 

''  *.v?H»"S3.  R 
Mot 


129,  1.  and  R  2.  3.    130.  and  R  3. 

4.     189.  R  2.    140,  3.  and  R  3. 

141.  R  4.    866.  R  6.    398.  R  3. 

406.  R  8.    409.  R  1. 
Enphronidea  124.  R  1. 
EnphroDiua  4^16.  R  1. 
Enpolenma  109.  R  II,  10.  11. 
Eupompna  187.  R  4. 
Enriptdea  135.  R  1. 
Eurjalna  62.  R 
Enlelidaa  82.  R    87.  R  I. 
Enthjcratea  154,  1.  and  R 
Eathymidea  267.  R  7. 
EutfomiB  207.  R  5. 
Eatychea  200.  R  1. 
Eutvchidea  146.  R  164.  R   158.  RC 
Eaxenidaa  187.  R  4. 
Ezeciaa  412.  R  1. 


F. 


25biiiaPiqtorj82,  ^  ^^  B:  ». 

J,  r^-s    , I  Fabullne  209.  5.  .J*^^^!"* 

jg^j  3    ®'  Colophon    135,  3.  and  I  FuMCua  822.  R  4*^**  ^ 


•cnlptor  leo.  R.3. 


>v 


Dipcenn.  70.  R  a7  62  Rm  k  9  ^v'f  *  ^''•VV 

^iyllu.  82.  K    89.  R  8       **'  ^  *•    ^."""^  82.  K    aa  B.  8. 

DoBtM  82.  R   808.  Ri  ^in  »  ,     G'Mcia.  82.  B     Tr  n.  SL 

Dorothea.  200.  R  i.*  *•  *^"-  *•  «•    »  '"won  189.  b.  t  ^ 


DoiydeidM  82.  R  «.  r,  ^ 


E. 


Echion  124.  R 1.  139.  R  «   iin  i>  » 
Eetion  1M.R  808.  R  8.      **•»•«■ 

Kadam  70.  R  2.   82.  R   868  B.  i 
Kpeiw  70.  R  4.  "•   ««•  R  4.  | 

Ep^MMii  artiM  IfiT*.  »  a 
BjhonM  189.  R  2. 


GJ««co.  of /^*  I;,  ^ 


LIST  OF  ARTIST8,  ^te. 


SamolM  124.  R.  1. 

Saturninus  200.  R.  1,    ft04.  R.  6. 

Satyrofl  161.  R.  1. 

8aaru  180.  R.  2, 

Scopfli  109.  R.  ir,  18.    IM.  125. 136, 

1.  and  K  4.    128,  4. 6.    Ul.  R  1. 

158.  R.  1.    8M^  1.    S64.  R.  4.    872, 

7.    894.  R.  2. 
Scyllis  70.  a  2.     82.  R.     84.  R  2. 

86d.  R  5. 
ScymDOf  112.  R  1. 
8«mpioa  107.  R  8. 
Severofl  190.  R.  2. 
Sicvonlan  School  of  Artisti  74.  62. 

168    R  2 
Sil&nion  '85*  R  1.   124.  R  1.  128,  8. 

806.  R8. 
Sillax  185.  R  1. 
Simon  82.  R     138.  R  I. 
Smilia  70. 

Soidas  82.  R    85.  R.  1. 
Socntes  of  Athens  70.  R  2.   112.  R 1. 

of  Thebes  82.  R 

Solon  200.  R  1. 

Sopolis  208.  R  1. 

Sosias  148.  R  8. 

Soaibios  868.  R  8.    879.  R  4, 

SoBius  808.  R.  4. 

Sosoclee  897.  R  > 

SofltnUoB  of  Chios  112.  R  1. 

•  of  Onidos  149.  R  2.  8. 

ofRhegian^  U2.  R  1. 

—  brass-castei   )24.  R.  1. 

SoSQs  163.  R  6. 

Soter,  Jul.  822.  R.  i. 

Spinthams  80.  R  I,  5. 

Stadiens  112.  R  1. 

Stallins  158.  R  4. 

Stasicrates  149.  R  f . 

StatiUns  Taunis  188.  R  4. 

Stephanas  196.  R  2. 

Stbenis  124.  R  1. 

Stomios  82.  R. 

Stratonieus  154.  R   lA  R  1.   885. 

R.4.g. 
StroftigyfioD  124.  R  1.     806.  R  1. 

893.  R    488.  R  8. 
Stypaz  112.  R  1.     181.  R.  8. 
Syadras  82.  R 
8)ri[iiooii  62.  B. 

T. 
Taleidas  99.  R  8.  Ko.  2. 
Taltis  70.  R  2. 

Tanriscns  157.  R  1.    189.  R  1. 
TectcBos  82.  R    86.  R 
Telchines  70. 
Telecles  60.  R    70.  R  4. 
TelephanesofSicjoB  74.  Jk 


Telephanes  the  Fhoeeaa  112.  X.  1. 

247.  R  6. 
Telesarchides  67.  R 
Teucer  196.  R  2. 
Tencnis  410.  R  7. 
Thaletio,  Junius  196.  R  2. 
Theodoras  (several)   85.  R  1.     55. 

R  60.  and  R    70.  R  4.    80.  R  I, 

1.    97.  R  2.     159,  2.    291.  R.  5. 

6tt.  807.  R  4.  808.  R  5.  416.  R  1. 

(OL  118.)  168.  R  1. 

Theodotus  182.  R  2. 

Theodes  82.  R    85.  R  I.    410.  R 

4.  p.  556. 
Tbeocosmus  112.  R  1. 
Theomnestns  139.  R  2. 
Tlieon  189.  R  2.    142,  2. 
Theophilus  311.  R  2. 
Thericles  112.  R  1.    298.  R  1. 
Therimachus  124.  R  1.     189.  R  8. 
Timagoras  135.  R.  1.  188.  R  8. 
Timanthes  137.  R.  4.  138, 8.  and  R  8. 

ihe  Second  163.  R  1. 

Timardiides  125.  R  4.  154.  R    160. 

R2.ler.    86a  R  1. 

,  sons  of  154.  R. 
Timarehos  124.  R  1.    845*.  R  4. 
Timocles  154.  R     160.  R  2.  ter. 
Timomaehus  207.  R.  I.  2.  6iii.    413 

R  5.  at  the  end.  415.  R.  1.  p.  584 

416.  R.  2.  p.  589. 
Timothens    124.   R   1.     125.  R  4. 

128,  4.  6.     151.  R  1. 
TisagocBS  807.  R  4. 
Tisandras  112.  R  1. 
Tisicrates  154.  R. 
Tlepolemus  196.  R  2. 
Tryphon  315.  R  2.    891.  R  6*  9. 
Turpillanus  Labeo  209.  R  1. 
Turrianus  171',  8.  and  R  8. 

V. 
VitniTins  85.  R  I.     189.  8. 


XensBus  149.  R.  4. 
Xenodes  109.  R  I,  5«  hk, 
XenocrAtes  3&  R  1.     164.  K. 
Xenopbatitos  208.  R  1. 
Xenophon  124.  B.  1« 

Zenas  905.  R  2. 

Zenodoras  197,  8. 4. 

Zenon  208.  R  1. 

Zeuxiades  154.  R 

2Senxippus  135.  R  1« 

Zeuzis  180,  2.  186.  R.  1.  187.  ntf 
R  4.  188,  1.  R  1.  189,  1.  813 
R    8«2.  R  4.    410.  R  4. 

Zopynis  186.  R  2. 


wviAuaoK.jjn  lucsua,  numM,  sDorBuasm 


2%e  foBavfinff  AddUiaru  and  Corrwtianif  furnished  M^y  hy  Frxfumr 
Wdcker,  ioere  too  late  to  be  embodied  in  the  Work. 

Page  18,  line  8  firom  the  bottom,  after  1847  ineert — "Heyne's  Akademische  Yo* 
lesangen  liber  die  Archaol.  der  Kunst  des  Alterthams  Braonflchweig  182Sf 
(containing  chiefly  the  mythology  of  art),"  and  remove  the  bracket  aftei 
1847  to  the  end,  placing  it  after  published  at  all 

—  27,  —  18,  after  eagle  insert-— Idem  Alte  Denkmaler  L  s.  8 — 19. 

—  84,  —  17,  after  i7uu/ insert— zziv,  15.  Theodoridas  ep.  7.  and  Leonidaii 
ep.  16.  speak  of  this  figure,  and  also  Pal«ph.  9  seems  to  have  it  in  Tiew,  «•) 
V<'«  ^*»  ^^fuim  tiMv,  see  Welcker  Alte  Benkm.  i.  s.  216. 

—  41,  —  10,  after  408  insert — Gerhard  Konst  der  Phoenicier  a.  14.  not.  51 
58.  s.  41.  not.  58. 

—  49,  —  4,  after  Bnpalns  insert — Althouffh  fonr  generations,  which  Pliny 
gives,  by  no  means  make  np  60  Olympiads. 

—  52,  —  8  from  bottom,  after  162  insert— B.  Bochette  Questions  de  THis 
toire  de  TArt,  p.  194  sq. 

—  58,-15  from  bottom,  for  17  read  28. 

—  56,-6,  after  1829  insert— Welcker  Alte  Denkm.  i.  s.  80—66. 

—  56,  —  2  from  bottom,  after  69  insert— comp.  Scharf  Obss.  on  the  peculiari 
ties  of  sculptures  seen  on  the  Monum.  of  ancient  Lycia  1847. 

—  62,  before  line  18  from  bottom  insert — 17*.  The  relief  with  the  murder  of 
^gisthus,  |.  864.  na  8. 

—  63,  —  8  from  bottom,  after  5  insert — Mon.  Ined.  88. 

.  —  66,  —  10  fir.  b.,  after  j>ro6a6/y  insert— /t>n^,  and  after  6r.  dele  A. 

—  92,  —  9  fr.  b.,  after  original  insert — a  torso  of  great  beauty  whicJi  was  ex- 
cavated *t  Treves  in  1847. 

—  94,  —  17,  after  1806  insert— Welcker  Alte  Denkm.  Th.  i.  s.  417—429 
And  in  line  18  for  85  read  85. 

—  97,  —  26,  after  sect.  1.  insert— Welcker  Alte  Denkm.  i,  204. 

—  99,  —  5,  insert  at  the  end— Welcker  Alte  Denkm.  i^  274. 

—  102,  —  11,  for  149  read  151. 

—  105,  —  15  fir.  b.,  after  style  insert— Sir  Chas.  Fellows'  Account  of  the  Ionic 
Trophy  Monument  excavated  at  Xanthus.  London  1848.  8vo.  Col.  Leake 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature  ii.  p.  27.  87.  1847. 
and  on  the  Greek  inscription  Th.  Bergk  in  Gerhard's  Archaol.  Zeitung 
1847.  s.  84*.  Watkins  Lloyd  Xanthian  Marbles:  the  Nereid  monument, 
an  Historical  and  Mythological  Essay,  London  1845.  8vo.  contains  no- 
thing that  concerns  the  archsological  question. 

—  118,  —  4,  after  Nero  insert — Caylus  in  the  Mtfm.  de  TAcad.  xxx,  442. 

—  119,  —  2,  after  480  insert— Sillig  Plinii  Prsfatio  et  Uber  xxxv.  1849.  p. 
64  sq. 

--  158, —  4  fir.  b.,  after  Campana.  insert — Campana's  tomb  at  Veii,  with 
fantastically  formed  animab  painted  with  variegated  colours,  is  figured  in 
Canina's  Antich.  di  Veii  tv.  81.  p.  75.  important  for  the  antiquities  of  art, 
as  are  also  the  vases  with  animals  found  in  Veii  tv.  84.  85.  p.  76.,  of  the 
second  ceptury  of  Bonu  and  of  Pcrinthian  origin  according  to  p.  80  sq. 


636  ADDITIONS  AND  0OBRBOTION8. 

Fttge  S37,  ]iiie26»  mftar  BoMllini  IL  iniert— •dTancement  as  nfuda  indntij^ 
from  Bamaaief  Y.  (Satoitria)  anwards  daclina. 


—  886;  ^  I,  for  17. 18.  read  2$.  M. 

—  406^  ^  18,  for  7  read  18. 

—  406»  —  80,  for  15  laad  88. 

—  400,  —  1  from  bottom,  for  11  laal  IT 
^  419,  —  88.  for  16  read  88. 

^  488.  —  87,  for  IS  vnd  14 


BRRATA. 


9,  line  7, /br  UlasiTe  rtad  alliisiTe. 

15,  — 15  from  the  bottom, /SwBeUoiiififlA/BelloiL 

—  27,  —  5,/br  Ulrick  f«»/ Uriiehs. 

—  27,  —  6  from  bottom,  place  the  [  before  **  A  portion"  in  the  next  ISae, 

—  49,  —  20  from  the  bottom^/r  brus-eatter  rtad  bnM-caater. 

—  77,-22  and  elsewhere, /»■  UlrichB  rtad  Uriicht. 

—  80,  —  lOy  fwpOiertdkxtMApUitrideL 

-—  113,  —  9  from  the  bottom,^  Seheider  rtad  Schneider. 

—  180,  —  15  from  the  bottom, /^  aadior's  rtad  author* 
— -  145,  —  7  from  the  bottom,  }w*QoiiareMfQoiao. 

—  171,  —  18, /^  but  r«iuf  bnstom. 

-—  177,  — 5,/or  description  on  rwM/deicriptioa.    On* 

—  206,  —  15  from  the  bottom, /or  as  rtad  on. 

—  215»  —  12,  place  a  )  after  167. 

—  215,  —  22, /or  80  f«uf  140. 

—  220,  —  l2,/or  mmfrit  rtad  MMfirit. 

—  244^  —  16  from  the  bottom,>&r  an  iron  rsoif  a  hammered. 

—  258,  —  14  from  the  bottom,  delt  tktfiU  ttop  qfttr  Bamian* 

—  276;  —  28, /or  Campana  read  Campana's. 

—  276,  —  5fromthebottonH/rQabiisrMMrQabiL 
— '  285,  —  ISjfor  the  woric  neorf  in  progress. 

—  287,  —  16ftomthebottom,/M-Bimesfwu2inmei. 

—  289,  —  4  frxun  the  bottom,/or  1844  rMuf  1846. 

—  299,  —  1  from  the  bottom,^  election  rtad  doctiinie. 

—  809,  —  28,y!rnominesr0atfnomi]]is. 

—  888^  —  5,  insert  a  hyphen  after  mnlo. 

—  844,  —  8  from  the  bottom,  ddt  the  comma  after  inira. 

—  885,  —  28, /»r  Romans  rtad  l>^»w^" 

—  390^  —  11,  insert  a  )  after  ibid. 

—  402,  —  4^/or  than  rtad  that. 
-—  405,  —  ^fir  refer  rtad  refers. 

—  411,  —  19,  for  taming  ronnd  rtad  tamed  doiHL 

—  427,  —  29,/)rOnathiai«cKf  Onathia. 

—  487,  —  \9,  for  fUuunt  rtad  fUumm§* 

—  451,  — -  17,ybr  candelabm  rtad  candelahmm. 

—  457,  —  1  from  the  bottom, /irViretrieatfYinet. 
«•  470^  —  28,  i^  Solionto  rtad  Solnnto. 

—  481,  —  %tfor  totar.  rtad  to  tar. 

«-  494»  —  14,^  Zagrans  rtad  Zagreos. 

•—  497,  «—  2  from  the  bottom,/ir  Fetronio  rtad  Petroola* 

—  500^  —  5  from  the  bottom,  ]/br  pans  reotf  spans. 

«»  500;  -~  2  from  the  bottom,ybr  dsnnonac  inad  dstmonlc. 

<— '  517,  —  12  ihnn  the  bottom,  insert  a  comma  after  samftpsdL 

—  628,  '— 10  from  the  bottom,  ybrNiqrretrtcM^linjTvoa. 

—  524^  «-  8,>brProelrMMrFrocL 

-^  525,  —  12,>^atyaseggioiiicMfinBaieggio^s. 

•—  525,  —  14  from  the  bottom,^  on  rsorf  m. 

*-  586;  —  ^fir  in  dolphins  raoMf  on  dolphins. 

•^  588,  —  1,  dele  the  a  before  PacettL 

«—  558,  ^  22,  ybr  r«ni^sr«r  rtad  rtrnfivmrtr. 

«.  574,  —  24,  dele  the  comma  after  statae. 

i— *  ~1S75,  «-  11  from  the  bottom,  insert  a  )  after  salject 

—  575,  «-  8  from  the  bottom,  insert  a  comma  after  Naples. 

—  581,  — 28,ybrtha]amasrMKfthalamas. 

^  581,  — 7  from  the  bottom,  insert  a  comma  after  oS  instead  of  after 

— •  588,  —  7,  ybr  grieyes  re«f  greaves. 

— -  585,  —  15  ftt>m  the  bottom, /M-PolymesterreocfPolymestor. 

«-  594,  —  18  from  the  bottom,  for  Hamwmiu  read  Harmodm. 

^  605,  —  ^4,  cfeft  the  cAs  before  Dnbois. 
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